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INDIA IN HOME POLITY 


Iiily-Dec. 1929. 



Chronicle of Events. 


HO June ’JO Trade DisputeB in India—There were 47 industrial disputes in 
British India durinj^ the quarter ending June 30. Of these the largest 
number of disputes occurred in Bombay where 1,30,000 men were 
involved in 20 disputes. In Benpjal 11 disputes occurred involving 
about 6X00 men. I'he figures for the disputes in the other provinces 
are : Assam 5, Madras 4, the United Provinces 3, the Central Pro¬ 
vinces 2 and Bihar and Delhi 1 each. The total number of days lost 
due to these disputes was about 5 millions and the tx>tal men involv¬ 
ed were 1 and half millions. Of the 47 disputes. 10 were successfol, 
7 partially successful, and 23 unsuccessful. The grievances which 
brought about those strike's mostly concerned questions of wages 
and personnf'l. Cotton and woollen*mills suffered worst by these dis¬ 
putes as no less than 22 disputes occurred in this trade, jute mills 
nad 2 disputes and engineering work-shops 5. 


July 1 92 9. 


1 July 


2 July 


3 July 


5 July 


6 July 


20 As a result of the Conferenee held in Caleutta of 27 members of the 
existing Mahomedan parties in the Council, a United Moslem Party was 
fornu d ealled the Bengal Moslem Council Association to work the 
Montford con'^titntion, to advance the cause of the community and 
to form a Tenant’s Party. 

Monster meeting held at Poona under the presidency of Mr. M. S. 
.Ancy -Pt, Malaviva'rt soul-stirring appeal for boA’cott of foreign cloth, 

do. Opetjing Day of the new P.engal I>(‘gislative Council in Calcutta (p 180). 
In the (’omrnons in the course of his speech Mr. MacDonald, the Premi¬ 
er said that India was not mentioned in the King’s Speech because an 
exploration was still proceeding. (Referring to the Simon Commission), 
(p. 402). 

do. Passing away of His Highness Sir Rameshwar Singh, Maharajadhiraja 
of Darohanga—A man of many-sided activities he was rigidly conserva¬ 
tive where r(>ligious ideals were concerned and always preached the 
possibility of advance along the lines of Hindu Dharma. 

do. Oongrc.sH Working Committee at its meeting held in New Delhi 
recorded its opinion that all members of the LegislatureS'should 
resign their scats and resolved to decided the question finally at the 
A, 1. C. to. meeting on the 26th July. Bengal, Bombay, Maaras. and 
C. P. Congress-men expressed in favour of work in Councils in 
view of the fact that several important questions vitally afiecting 
the presidencies may likely come before the Legislatures and their 
interests may prejudicially be affected by their absence. 

Death of the Hon’ble Justice Pt. Gokaxan Nath Misra, for some, 
time General Becretary of the All-India Congress Committee. 

do. Bundelkhand Youth Conference held at Jbanshi under the Presi¬ 
dency of Dr. Mahomed Alam appealed to young men to rid the 
country of political slavery and to revolt against the demon of 
communalism. (p. 409 ) 

Strike of 3000 workmen in the Alliance, Meghna and Bara^agore 
Jute Mills in Calcutta owing to the change of working hours and 
days in the Jute industry from 55 hours in we course of five days 
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to 60 hourB diirinp: six days adopted from July 1. There was no 
disturbance. ^ 

7 July ’29 Thankspivinp; services were held all over India at the recovery of 

His Majesty the Ivinc;. 

Madras Nationalist Party formed under the pr(\si(lentship of Dr. 
Varadarajulu Naidn. The ]>ro 2 ,ranime of the ]iarty st.-yed that it 
would co-operate with the (Jovernment whenevt'r necessary, but 
non-co-operate and obstruct it whenever the Govc'rnnu^nt tried to 
tighten its gri]) on the nation and launch a policy of reprcKsion. 
The Party would also tight against communal and anti-national 
activities, (p. 27) 

Mrs. Rukmini Lakshmipathi presided over the All C’eylon Indian 
Youths’ Conference at Kandy, (Vylon. In the course of her pn'sidential 
address she observed that India and tVylon had vt'ry many interests 
in common. “The noble island in all its natural riehis is ('ulturally 
one with India and retains some of her traditions even though 
western civilisation has unfortunately denationalised its people to a 
certain extent." 

8 July do. Presiding over the Jessore Itistrict Conference. Mr. Snhhas ('handra 

Bose sounded a note of warning by stating that the repression resorted 
to by the Government since the n]'>pointment of the Simon (^nnmission 
were directed against the most peaceful and legitimate ])ol!tical 
movement of the ]>eople. He wanted to see a new Imlia where every 
man and woman will have all facilities and rights to crow to their 
full stature—Resolutions of far-reaching importance imduding one 
asking Congress members of the Legislature not to resign until lu'xf 
year when independence was expecteil to be deelart-d ven* adopted, 
('ongress Muslim Party forme<I in Bombay to carry on a xigomus 
propaganda in the presidetu'y in support ot the national cause and 
to inaucc Moslems to join the Congres.-* in large numbers, (p. 2Sj 
10 July do. Opening day of the Lahore Conspiracy and Saunders Murd' r Cases 
at Lahore, (p. 23) 

12 July do. Police opened fire on a erciwd of strikers who followed thret' leatleth 

of the Girni Kamgar Union (Ped Flag I'nion) after the later had 
been arrested for defying police-orders ntul witc behig taken to a 
police station—Several ’ people were injuital inelnding the presideiu 
of the Union. 

Annual meeting of the Anv.,i(>-India and Domiciled Luropi'an Asso¬ 
ciation held at Calcutta under the presidenev of Col. Gidnev. 
(p. 390j 

13 July do. In his evidence before the Bombay Riots Lm|uirv Committee, Mr. K. 

M. Munshi, a member of the Pornbay Council, alh'gcd that the main 
causes of the communal riot in Bombay was Guvernmi'/it's favour¬ 
itism to Moslems as a luake-weight against Hirniu nationnii.st.s. 
Arrival of Lord and Lady Irwin at the Victoria Station. London. 

15 .l^ly do. Rai Bahadur P. C. Bose and Mr. R. M. Deshmukh. nominees of 

the Nationalist Party, appointed Ministers to C. P. Government. 

16 July do. The Chief Justice of the Allahabad High Court dismissed the 

application of 30 accused in the Meerut Conspiracy (tase for transfer 
ot the Case to Allahabad. 

19 July do. Amazing revelation of the intensely humiliating position occupied 
by the members of the India Council was made by Mr. 8. N. 
Mullick in his evidence before the Simon Commission in London. 
Mr. Mullick said, virtually the military and political departments 
are dictators and can get done whatever they want. The Secretary of 
State did not know the Indian members and once Lord Birkenhead 
called him (Mr. Mullick) “Dr. Paranjpye’; When questioned whv he 
^ did not protest gainst his views being not heard, Mr. Mullick said that 

he had done so in the be^nning, but the Secretary of State dismissed 
him with the reply that he could not carry out an individual 
raembex’s behests. 
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20 July ’20 The Second World rV)nf;ro.ss of the Lca^^ne ap;ainBt Imperialism held 
X on tdie !^'rankfiirt-on Main. (p....282) 

22 .Tulj^ do. Mrs. Sarojini Naidii reached Bombay and vas accorded a public 
reception. While narrating her Yuri(d and stimulating im])rcBfiions of 
her recent cxtt'nsive tour in Europe and Armrit'a she observed : ‘‘Mr. 
(dandhi is a ^reat influence ri-ht throufrhnut tin? World. Almost 
every man whetln-r he is an anarchist, imperialist or democrat 
has ju’aisc for Mr. (bindhi. l^coplc devour with great avidity all his 
works. What has inthn need tlnm most is “f4andlu—tlu* myth.” 
Bombay Comi(*il OpeniiiL' day of tie* duly ^essam at Poona—?swara- 
jists did not attend nuing to the Working ('ommittei^'s resolution. 
({> idT) 

2d July do. Homh;iv Lrind Leagu.' inaugiirat<'d with a view to carry on an agita¬ 
tion aj.;ainst the presint land revenue ])olicv of the Government, 
(p. d(d 

2d July do. The (.’onncil of the All-India t^pinners' Associa^'on, Ahmedabad 
announc'd a pri/.c ff IG. l.fK'/'ion or I'T."''•<) to the winner ^\ho will 
hand over to the Couneil on rtr iiefore the i’Ah October 1920 a 
spinniuir whe'd or a ‘-oinhinaiirm of sjunninu wheel and eardfr fuirdl- 
int;. atnont: taihei", tb'- follouiiiu. <-ondition- ; It should ])rnduce 16()C>C) 
yard- (.f \arn of 12 to l'M (•onnt> in 8 hrmrs ; it mu^^t la' such as 
not to tire a vomaii working (aght houi-' continuously ; the price 
sliould not rxeud IN 1 .V • and tlic wheel nui'-t he handy and 
suli'Oanfial am! of siich eon-tinet;<m that the wnrnout ])arts can 
easily ’he rejdaecd . :t liin-i ho nmd*-a^ ailai/h 111 Ji fiia ; patc-nt rights 
will r* main with the A. 1 S. ,\. and mu with the designee, lu a 

note in “Young India' ( -8-^9, Mahatma Gandhi wrot* -. “t^jt. 

Ke\ashaiiknr Jagjivan Jha\*ri has succeeded in ])ersuading the 
Goiinci] of tlic .\s''oeialion to announce a ]>ric(' that wcuild attract 
even tlie wtHteru iiiNtiitoi’s to compete for u 1 hope that the 

]’*ri/e will ])rodm’‘' a sjunnin:: .'^n.ger who would raise the income of 

village .spinm r eight fold.” 

Jh July do. ()p“ning day of fh'* Punjah Lcgi-,1 uiv" ('uun.-il at t*fimla. fp PdJ) 

.Vll-India (\»ngr.-^^ ('oinniittee meeting held at Allaha’oad. ' p. 157) 

27 .Inly do. .V t'onfertnc' of a new ]euty. called the .Vll-lndia Muslim Xatio- 
nalmt Party held at .Vllahahad utuler the ])re-idcncv of Moul. Ahiil 
Kalam .A/.ad—'hhe ohje('ts wen- to promote among Moslems a spirit 
of Nationalism, to develop a niental'ty above cmnnuinalmm. and to 
insjore greater eiMitidtau-e in Indian National ideas, (p. 25*2) 

Owing to sharp tliir.-renee of oiiinicm. the question of the boycott of 
or resignation from the E**gislattines was postjmned by the A. I. C. C. 
for deci.sinii to the f.ahoic Scs^ion, jMaJiatma Gandhi in moving 
a resolution j)ropO‘'ing the posiponemcnt of the subject said that he 
was so anxious for iliseifJine and organisation in the ('ongress that 
he bad aiqnndcd for those C’ongressmen who were opposed toHhe 
hoyeottt to be alUuved to continue work in the T^cgislatures. He 
cmpha.sisi'd howi'viT that the idea underlying the resolution was to 
prepare the country for non-violent non-co-operation after December 
21, and all t'ongressnu'n must by then be prepared to withdraw 
from the Councils, (p. 258). 

Punjab Gouucil—Sardar Ujjal Singh's motion for compulsory 
primary education in the Punjab carried, (p. 104) 

Report of the Bombay Simon Committee issued, (p. 108) 

‘29 July. do. A meeting of the Bombay Congress Muslim Party held under the 
presidency of Mr. S. A. Brelvi. tp. 351) 

30 July do. Policic opened fire at Bangalore in the Mysore State on a rast 
crowd of Hindu students and public who had assembled in violation 
of the police order at the Sultanpet Middle School to offer praythr® 
in memory of the hardships and privations which the community 
had suftererl owing to the alleged excesses committed by the 
Mahomedans on the 30th July 1928. About 50 shots were fired 
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lastinp: nearly half an hour and 40 Hindus including a lady were 
injured. * / 

Report of the runjah Simon Committeo issued (p. 109) 


August 192 9. 

1 Aiic::. 29 In nbdieatiim' the prosident'^hip of the Congress and ^ rorommendinji: 

Pt. .Tawalinrlal N(‘hni for the hi^rh honour. Mahatma Gandhi wrote in 
“VoiiMu India'' : “I know that I am not keepin/j: pace with the March 
ofevenis. There is a hiatus betwet’ii tht* rising pmeration and me.” 

2 Aui:;. do. The ^ladras Simon Committee Report issued on this day recommen¬ 

ded ^^rant. of full responsible' Government and a declaration by the 
Rritish Govi'rnment of full Dominion Status with the British Empire 
wilbin a reasonably di'finite period, (p. 112). 

Bombay Council —Ifeated debate on a motion for Bupplementary 

erant for the improvemt'nt of Fuleli Canal, (p. l6iP 

d Auir. do. The BeuLral tsinion Committee R-'port issued on this day recommen¬ 

ded complete provincial autonomy as Benp^al's ultimate goal. (p. 111). 

4 Aug. do. Masv meeting of Moslems organisf'd by the Raja of Salcmpore, 

Manlanas Shaukit AH and Shafee Da’udi held at Lucknow with a 
view t(') elicit moslem opinion on the Ni'hru Report. 

r> Aug. do IChawaj'i Tlnssan Nizami, a well-known Moslem Fir of Delhi and up 
till now a staunch supporter of the Shah Moslem League wired to 
Dr. M. A. Ansari to tin* efteet that the political salvation of Indian 

^loslems lay in their joining the Indian National Congress from the 

])latform of which they could ventilate their grit'vances and gel 

them rcdrcs>cd. To leave the Ct)ngTess was to commit ]>oliticaI 

suicide. 

The Burma Simon Committee Report is•^ued on this day recommen¬ 
ded the immediate sc'paration of Burma from the rest of British 
India. As an alteriiaiive the Committ«‘e recommended that Ihirma be, 
given at least the* same advance as is granted to the major provinees 
of India, (p, 11G) 

G Aug, do. Opening day of the Antuinn Session of the Madras Legislative 
Council, (p, 17G) 

Aug. do. Baigil Council—G )vei nrn 'ut sustained a heavy (h'feat oil the cpies- 
tioii of giving Milit.iry Training to Collegi* Students. The resolution 
sponsored hy the ("ongress Party was carried by a large majority of 
d5 votes, (p 182). 

9 Aug. do. The Third Provincial Naujaw'an Bharat Sabha Conference held in 
.Tallianwala Bagh, Amritsar passed resolutions congratulating their 
comrades in jails on their hungi’r-strike and deprecating the forced 
feeding resorted to hy the Government. 

Bengal Council—Dr. B. Roy’s adjournment motion censuring 
(I'ovTrnment for its attitude of indifference towards the ,Iute Mills 
Strike on both sides of the Ganges extending over an area of 30 
miles carried without a division.—Early in July the mills proposed 
to increase the hours from 55 to 60 hours per week. The wages 
allowed were differently calculated by different mill-owners, 'fhe 
majority of mill-owners agreed to increase the rates but refused 
to a proportionate increase of the bonus on the out-turn or to 
continue giving ‘‘Khoraki” The strike commenced on the 6th July 
resulting in a long chain of mills from Halisahar in the North to 
Garden Reach on the South closing down throwing no less than 2 lakhs 
of people out of work. Out of 30 mills only 3 mills were working 
till recently, (p. 182) 

In Calcutta Police issued orders, apparently to stop the celebrations 
of the Political Sufferers’ Day on the 11th, prohibiting meetings and 
processions for a week except with the previous permiseion of the 
Commissioner of Police. 
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10 ug. ’29 Bomba 5 r Oouncil—Tlu; Criminal Intimidation Bill to make the offence 

of criminal intimidation cognisable in times of emer^^cncy passed the 
third reading and became law. (p. lG5).—The Presidency Area 

Hafeguardin^ Bill empowering the y)olicc to remove bad characters 
from the city in cases of emergency introduced by the Government, 
(p. 1G9). 

11 Aug. do.' A clos(‘ly guardf^l and secret rn(*cting of Mahatma Gandhi and 

Mr.’.linnah and Ali Brothers was arranged l)y Mrs. t^arojini Xaidu at 
Bombay ostensibly, it was assuim'd, with a view to amend the Nehru 
Beport in such a w.ay as to make, it fully acceptable to all sections 
of Mosl(‘ms, Th(‘ conversation was not howeven- made public. 

All Bengal Politi<-al Snfl'en'rs' Day mC'alcntta observed by a jjeaceful 
prnet'ssion led by Mr, Snbhas Dhandra Bose and othiT Congress 
leaders with ]>osieTs and inscriptions of ‘T^ong live Ilevolution," 
“Down with Im])erialism’‘ De. The police in th(^ attempt to snatch 
away the i)Osters charged the ]>roeessi()Qists and in the melee that 
ensiu'd several memluTs of the juoeessioii receivetl injuries—Elsewhere 
resolutions ^^ere jiassed in meetings expressing sympathy for the 
hunger-strikers in Lahore and condemning the barbarous and 
inhuman treatment meted out to them by the (Government. 

At the general iue<*ting <>f the Allahabad Youth Iv^’ague held at 
Allahabaif a resolution ’deelanng tha: the object of the League is 
to jiromote rnion among tin- Youths with a view to bring about 
a newer, lietter and more youthful order of Indian ^^oeiety. ■was 
adopted. 

Huge put)lie meeting of the Moslems of Bombay held in the big 
Dongri Maidan under the ]>re-'ideney of S(.‘th .'“^ardar ^Suleiman 
Kasim Milha, passed a resolution expressing its inability to accept 
the Neliru Report, (p. GbD 

12 Aug. do. Mr. Ramananda Chatterji of “Modern Review' st-ntenei-d to a fine 

of Its. l.O^D. in default three months' simi>lr* imprisonment on a 
charge of st-dition by the ('hief Presideney Magistrate. C'aleutta for 
publishing the book ’‘India in r>ondag( ' by Dr. .1. T. Sunderland 
of America. 

Mad ras Council—Congress Members walktKl out in a body when 
tht‘ Madras Simon Committt'e Report was }>resenri‘d. /p. ITS) 

Ih. Mofilal's invitation to the Chamber of Princes to discuss the 
constitutional position and status of the Indian States in the 
future Common-wealth of India, (p. 31) 

14 Aug. do. Madras CounciJ—The Public Services Commission Bill passed 

into law', (p. 179) 

16 Aug. do. Tlie Calcutta Jute Mills’ Strike ended in a settlement at the 

announcement made by the Indian .Tute Mills’ Association, namely, 
to pay a correct and proportionate increase in the total earning 
for the extra hours worked and to pay “Khoraki" on the same 
scale as before—Tp to this day 98 out of 54 Mills in 24-pergaua9. 
4 out of 14 ill Hooghly and none out of 17 in Howrah were afi’ected 
involving L58,(XX) out of 3,2G.(.KX) oiK-ratives. 7'he total working days 
lost were 17.25.(.XX) and the loss of wages were approximately 19 
and half lakhs of rupees. 

18 Aug. do. Mahatma Gandhi elected President of the Lahore Congress by the 
I^.eeeptio[i Committee—10 Provincial Committees including the 
Punjab voted for the Mahatma, 9 for Snrdar V^allabhbai Patel. 3 
for Pt. JawaJiarlal Nehru and one for Mr. N. C. Kelkar. 

21 Aug. do. Under the auspices of the All Bengal Students’ Association Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru gave an address on the Youth Movement at the 
Albert Hall, Calcutta. In the course of his lecture he said : “The 
Youth movement would bring revolution in the widest sense of, the 
term to usher a change for the better. It is a mentality of revolt 
against everything that is evil, a mentality that does not wait, 
wait and wait”. 

Opening day of the C. P. Legislative Council at Nagpur, (p. 203). 
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24 Aui>-. ’2'J Oliiiuft'LS in thii As.'^cinl.ly rules eurt.iilini^ the power of the l^esidenl> 

uiinoiineed by the (TOveniiuiMil, of India. Tlie.se clianp^vs in general 
direct that ivIkmi a hill is under discussion in tlie House ire turther 
pro.£;ress sliould be kd't to the vote of the House and not to the 
discretion of the l‘residcnt. ((>. 12 

25 Aiie. do. The Xon-Ilrahniin ^'outh Oonfercnci^ lu’ld at Madura under the 

pre.sidcn<*y of Mr. X. Sivaraj. tp. 411). • 

20 .\ug. do. 'I'he Rei.ort of the A^^'c of (Ainscnt Oonnnittee j.ublishcd. (]). 225) 

27 Auf 4 . do. The Ilenpil Trovincial Hindu Saldin ('onfcrcncc hclil at Dacca 

under the ])icsidcncy of Mr. X. G. l\<‘lkar of.l'oona. (p. diU) 

29 Aug. do. The strike in the Tinjilate works at (ioiimiri continued—Pt. liajen- 

dra ITasad's stutenieiit reviewing the strike situation issued to the 
])rcss. (}). dl) 

dU Aug. do. xVddressing a meeting ot tlu' Hindu.s at the Albert Hall, C'alcutta 

Dr. B. S. iMooujee udvoc.ited the development of a martial spirit 
among them. 

Congress Muslim Party (aimiiaign ntt'cfing at Stiriit- Mr. Abbas 'I'yabji s 
ai>j>cal to sink communalism to win Swaraj. 

dl Aug. do. On tile eve of the A-^somiily di->.'Ussiun on Mr. Saida’s Child Marria¬ 
ge Bill an onluHlo.K Hindu Deputation from .Madras wailed on tlu- 
Vieerny ami warm-d him that tlu- Assemldy had m» nglit to altv-r 
iS/?nritiedj since it did not consihL ot men with the retjuisile 
ijualitii-.'ii ums. 

Thirty-ihird Session of the 4'.imil Nadu Proviiu iul Ctud'erenee lu-ld 
at Vcxianaraiii under ulu- pre,-ddeiiey of Surdar Vallabhbhai i’atel. 
(I). 50d) 

September 1929. 

2 Sept. do. Opening day of the autumn session of th-" D-gisbuiv*- Assembly at 

Siinhv—Mr. Patel's statement in eom:nipiieating to tlu- House the 
correspondene*^ that j>assi‘d bet\v<*<‘n E-ird Trwiii and luinsnlf—Autho¬ 
rity C)1 the Chair upheld, (p. 121). 

lu.defcrouee to t)ie reepust of the .Tail Eiu^ubry’ Commitlee Members 
the Lahore Coiisi.iraey .Ca.^e prisoners diseuntiniied liimgeT-strike 
from this day. 

3 SepC do As a Sfapiej to the elisitirbanec ari.sing out of liu' .All Bengal I’oiiti- 

ci.d SulJ'erers Day proeessioii oii the 11 .\ugn.st, Mr. .‘^ubhas (Jhandra 
Bose and other Congres.s leaders suiunioned and arrested oti a 
charge of sedition. 

Opening day of tlie B. X O. l.egislative (.’ouneil id Ranchi, (p. QO.j) 

4 Sept. do. Indian women with placards paradgel tlie .strend^i near th(' Legisia- 

» lalive Assembly Hall at Simla .appeuligg for Hupport for the Sarda 

Bill which aimed at abolishing cnild marriiigcs. 

5 Sept. do. The U. P. Simon Committee Report issued on tliis day reeommen- 

fied':--Comi>lete provincial autonomy, gpeeiai powers for the Governor 
and Moslems rights l>asod oh Lucknow I’act. (p. l(.)b). 

C Bi-pt. do. Behar Council—Government censured for its iuditlercnt ntliludo 

towatds the Golmuri Tinplate Workers* S<Hke. i(p* 

7 ,Bept.^ do. The third session of the Calcutta Teachers’ Conference held at the 
Albert li^I Calcutta under, the presidency of Mr. Shymaprosad 
Mukherjee. ihe president remarked: We do not want to give the large 
powers of control in sphere of education, secortdarv or otherwise 
to the Ooveniraent. In an inorganic state, like ' oufs where the 
interest of rulers and th6 ruled do hot actually wincide, educational 
policy must bo under thfe bdntrol of peo|.)lo^s rejiresentatives who 

are intent upon national welfare and cliiciency, 

Indi^ Air^Mail starting from London and due to arrive at Karachi 
on this day caught fire and crashed at Jask-^Three killed: mails 
' completely dostroyedi; ' < ' . , .... 
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OjxMiinti day of tlic’ First S''s>,ioii of the New Assam Legislative 
Council at Shilloufi;—Mr. Kai/nur Ali, Swarajist, elected president, 
(p. 2\AL 

Exc.ciitive Loan! of the All India Moslem (yonference at Simla 
pnssed n rc.sointion advisin/.^ .Mnssalrnan.-i not to attend the Lahore 
S(‘S.s}on of llio Congress, (p. .'jj.'L. 

Lc^d^lative Assemhly—Introduction of the Hunger-Strike Bill by 
Sir .I.'iines Cror.ir. ip. l.'tl). 

ddic B'.'port of the .Vssam Simon Committr'c issued, (p. 117) 

Sir 1 )cnys Bray ma<l<‘ an iinj)ort:int statement in the Assembly on 
th(‘ po'^i'tioii of Indians in Amenea. (p. 99). 

l.t*;zislativ(‘ .Vssoiiibly —Sir .lanios (’rerar niDVcd the 11 unf^cr-Strike 
Bill rnablini;- a (“ourt to hold trial in the absence of the accused, 
(p. 199) 

Death of Sj. Jatindranath Das al Lahore, after a prolonp;ed hun^er- 
strik of <;i da\s as a proti-.st a;i::iinsf the treatment meted out to 
poliiical j)nson<‘i> in jaiL. He was one of the accused in the Lahore 
Con-^piracy ( N'^c. 

In the A->^' ’id)ly < 1 ovi roment c('nsured for tlicir policy rc^^ardiii^ 
the t^^^Ulucllt ut the Lih'»re aeeuse<l which rc'^ulted in the death of 
oi .latindranath Da-'. (\). 111 1 . 

r\\e ii'.xt Vro\ii\eial You’di t’oufer(a\e,‘ held at LmVnow under the 
pre-ideiiry nt Ml'-. \uidu who saM that indej>eni\enee was 

not i- .iatinii ifoiii (*thir natioiH of the world and demanded equal 
b» )!!(!,: nith tli; re-i ut l.he world, (p. -I'd;. 

The Huu;jer->irilvc Ihil in tlic .\>,.-;<jiublY came to an abrn])t end as 
a result of tile 1 Ionic M* •iiiicr’s statement in acneptiii^ Mr. Kelkar’s 
motion for circulation ot the bill. : p. 11,3i 
Opniim,^: da) of liic t'ouiicii of ,’^1 ale at .'-^inila, (p. 216* 
l lic body of Jatindranath Das, th * hun;.:ci-st l i^ine undertrial 
pri-oiiei’ in ilh« Lihoft' ('on-piracy ('a.-e. uiio died in the Lahore 
I 111 on the ritii was taktm out in proce.s-ioii from the Howrah 
lA\sii llili 'Where it nacdied on .'-'unday eveninc; and where it 
w i; kcjc In lilt in '■i.itc. to tlic K'-or.atola, .Ivali^^hat, Calcutta) burnini:: 
eiia! tor er<-:u.ition. i'll*' pr'ace'^^ioii wa- over two miles long ancl 
ihc nUMib'.-r may iu.* e.isily much o\ cr 9 lacs. Jatindranath Has 
NNa- the .\--i''i.iiit Secretary of the South Calcutta Congress 
('ommitLcc when lie wa.'^ arre.'^ted in Calcutta about three months 
an ) and t.iken to L.dioi'c. lie wt'iif on hunger-strike as a protest 
against tlic treatment nictial out to jioliiical prisoners in jail. Public 
mcc^inp^ all 'wer the country were lield and resolutions recording 
ic-pcciful liomage to the immortal soul of Das were passed. He was 
tlescnln>d a-^ the second greatest martyr of the world after Macswiiiey 
of Ireland. , 

d'ln* I/cgisluiive AsMiubly—A resolution moviM by Mr. M. K. 
Jayakar urging that all military schools be thrown open to Indian 
l)oys, irrt'sjKviive of <'reed and family conncelions but subject to 
the |.assmg of tlic prescribed examination, was passed without a 
a division, tp. 110) 

riic Report of the B. A O. Simon C'ommittec issued, (p. 118) 

Opening: tlay of the autumn session of the Punjab Council at 
Jitihorc^—Debate on the Punjab Simon Report, (p. 190) 

Death of Phoongt U. Wixaya undergoing imprisonment in Kani^n 
on a charge of siHlition after a prolonged hunger-strike of four 
months. He elainuKi that idioougis in prison, whatever their offence, 
should be allowtxi to wear yellow robes, which being refused by 
(lovcrnnient he ri.«orted to hunger-strike from April 6. 

Mysore Economic Conference held at Bangalore under the presidency 
of Mirza M. Ismail, Dewau of Mysore. 
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21 Sept. 


22 Sept. 


2:i Sept. 


24 Sept. 


25 Sept. 


26 Sept. 


28 Sept. 


30 Sept. 


’29 Nawab of Bhopal 011 Tiidiaii aspirations—“Xatioiialist" Nawab’s 
advice to Le^’islators while inaui^uratine,- the lifth ses.sioii ot the 
Bhopal Legislative Council, (p. 497) “ 

do. Two prominent Muslims honoured Ihc memory of Maharaja Shivaji 
at Poona. Nawahshah Rookh Yar .Inn^ Bahadur ])resent(d th(* 
Municipality with a portrait of Shivaji ami it was unvefled l)y Sir 
Ghulam Hussain Hidayatullah, Cimcr.al ^Member of the Bombay 
Government. 

do. The Assembly passed tlic (inal reading. <^f ^L*. Sartla’s Child 
Marria,i>;e Bill ])rohibit ine; marriai^c's of girls below the, age of 11 
from April 1930 onwards, (j). 149) 

do. Legislative Asscmi)ly—Pf. Xilkanla Das's motion to withdraw pro¬ 
tection to the ’Pinplate industry for tlu' tn'atnuMit meted out to 
laboureas at (h^lmnri carricnl l)y .')! to 42 voti*-; (p. 150.)—Mr. .1. 
K. Munshi's motion c(Misiiring Govi'rnim'nt for their treatment of 
prisoners in Burma (“arried by 17 to 4(1 votes (]>. 152) 

Europeans and Reforms—The ch.inued as])(‘cl in the j)olitical atl’airs 
of India and the ni'cessity for a (‘orii'sponding chang(! in 
the attitudf^ of th<‘ luiropean community ^v('r(‘ stressful by Mr. 
Chapman Mortimer at Bombay, (p. ill) 

do. Legislative Assembly—Demand for a grant to defray e\])ens('s for 
the ))0st of a DirciUor to control Medical Elnration was h(4(l by 
a chorus of i)rot(‘st s and refused as being insulting to Indian 
Universities, (p. 153) 

do. Addressing th(' convocation of the Kaslii \’idya)bth at Benan's. 
Mahatma Gandhi said that the ])rinc])>al aim ot all national 
institutions like the Vidyajiith should lx* to im]>ort odneation 
which would enable them to bcM-ome lit soldi-.-rs in tlx* battle of 
Swaraj. 'Fhe diplomas awarded h(*re wen* not of a liigdi marki't 
value and those who regarded them as such must necessarily be 
dissatisfied. 

do. At a meeting of the All fndia Congn'ss Comiuitti'c at Lucknow, Pt, 
Jnwaharlal Xehrii was elected prt*si(ient of the fortlieomiug session 
of the Indian National Congress at Lahore, (p. 261) 

do. Dr. Muhammad Alam as i>resid(MH ot tlx^ All Px'nga! Students' 
Conference at Mymensii...,Q addresscal tin* student^ as ‘My Young 
Mates of the Prison" for, he continued, ‘'your status to-day as well 
as that of mine in our own country is no bf'tter than that of a 
prisoner.” He advanced a vigorous plea for tlm abolition of 
commiimdism from the country in every shape or form (p. 423; 


October 1929 

1 *Oct. do. Labour Party Conference at Brighton—Mr. Fenner Brockwav, 

(Independent Labour Party) moved a reference back of the elo.siiig 
paragraph in the Parliamentary Report 011 the ground that there was 
no reference to the question put in the Commons regarding the 
prosecutions in India and the GovcrniiKmt’s unsatisfactory replies— 
Dr. Drummond Bhiels, the under-Sceretary for India, n'plied that 
the Government believi^J that there was tht; utmost frt*e(lom of 
speech in India consi.stent w’ith the })reservalion of })ul)lic order. 
The Labour Party would remain true to its principles and pledges. 
He denied ^ that the Meerut prisoners were being ebargea in the 
capacity of Trade Union leaders—The reference back was defeated 
on a card vote by an oyer-whelming majority, (p. 488) 

The Governor-General signed his assent to (he Harda Child Marria- 
• ge Bill. The Act comes into operation from the Ist April 1930. 

2 Oct. do 6l8t. birthday of Mahatma Gandhi cel(3brated throughout India with 

great enthusiasm by the holding of processions and public meetings. 
India is justly proud of her great and illustrious leader, one of 
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th(; ^roatcsl fi^iircK among men in historic times whom the whole 
world regards with unqualilied esteem and affection. 

4 Oct. ’21) Bombay Council - The Presidency Area Safeguarding Bill passed the 

third reading and became law, (p. 17dj 

5 (2ct. do. Th(^ Eleventh Session of the South India Non-Brahmin Confederation 

* lield at Ellorc under the pnjsidency of Rao Bahadur B. Muniswami 
' Naidii. ()). 2jT) 

1) Oct. do. The llartog Commitlee Ih'port to make enquiries into the growth 
of education in British India issued. (]). 98) 

10 Oct. do. Thirteenth Session of tlu? International liabour Conference commen¬ 

ced jit (h'tK'vannd continued till the IGth October, (p. 471) 

11 Oct. do. Arrival of the Labour Commission at Bombay with its chairman 

(ht‘ 10. Hon. .1. If. Whitley. 

12 Oct. do. Kli'venth Session (d the Sikh League held at Lyallpur under the presi¬ 

dency of Waster Tara Singh who wanted the British to govern India as 

tlu‘ Sikhs did not want a Aloslem Raj in the Punjab- 
IG Oct. do. The Simon—Mac!)onald ('onvspondencc referred to in the parlia¬ 
mentary debates on India. (See ]). 40:1) 

18 Oet. do. 'I'h(v ('. 1\ A' Berar Women's Third Annual Conference held at 

^h'Otm:ll, under tlu' presidi.'ney of Mrs. Ramabai Tambe urged 
Oovaa'iiincnt to intioduce eompuLory (‘diication throughout the pro- 
vinee within 20 years. 

19 Oci. do. 'flic Punjah Snidonts' Conference held at Laliorc under the presi¬ 

dency ot Mr. Suhhas Chandra Bose. (p. 415) 

2i) Oet. do. The 14th. session of the Ali-Ori.-«ba Students’ Conference held at 
Berhampore tinder the ]»resideney of Mr. C. R. Reddy, (p. 4l8) 

21 Oet. do. Autumn session of tin' V. P, Legislative Council opened at Lucknow 

und('r (he prcMdcney of R;io Bahadur Lala Sitaram. (p. 187) 
Maharaja of Bik.am'r’s apj>eal to support the Round Table Con- 
fcrt'iicr in an address to the Adminiblrative Conference of his State, 
(p. 109) 

22 Oct. do. Lahore 0Vms’)ir;icy Cas<?—Allegation of ill-treatment (beating 

and caning) against the police were made by prisoners before the 
Magistrate. It may In* mentioned that the trying Magistrate ordered 
the prisoners to he Jiand-enlled while in the court-room and while 
being hroaght from the jail. They stoutly protested against the 
order and n'fused to come out of the jail with hand-cuffs on. Next 
day Bhagat Singh informed the Magistrate that he had been roughly 
handled while Dutt said that he was kicked on his chest by the 
]»oliee. The Magistrate (.lecliiied to remove the hand-cuffs. 

21 Oct. do. r. P. Council—The Elinor Oirls' Protcctioii Bill passed into law. 

(p. 189) , 

91 (Act. do. d'he Viceroy’* historic announcement on the Round Table Con¬ 
ference 10 sett tie the Indian political problem to be convent after 
the Simon Commission have submitted their report, (p. 47 ) 


November 1929 

1 Nov. do. Leaders' Conference at Delhi following the Viceroy’s announcement 
—Mahatma Gandhi emphasised that the Viceroy’s offer could not 
bo accepted without conditions whose fulfilment must precede the 
acceptance of invitation. He laid down four main conditions, (p. 49) 

3 Nov. do. The adjourned Conference of prominent Indian leaders at Delhi 
came to unanimous conclusion on the reply given to the Viceroy’s 
offer of a Round Table Conference, (p. 50) 
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2 Nov. ’29 Moslem Liidics' ('onfercnec at the residence of Mr. .Ristice 

tSulaiman at Allahabad condemned 1'iirdali, Polygamy ay« the 
Bhocking illiteracy of the Mofilem commnnity. / 

In the courBc of a prcBS interview the Maharaja of PikaiuT aaid : 
“The Princes and the (Jovernnient of Indian States hayt; no desire 
to hamjier the attainment of l>oniinion Status by Pritish India or 
to be a drag on its constitutional advancement. 'I'hc llinccs desire 
the maintenance of their honoural)le }K)siti(m as ]>('r])etf\al allies and 
any adjustment of their future relations with Ihitish India should 
be settled only with their free consent. (])...bfK') 

3 Nov. do. The Andhra Youth Oonference held at Pf/wada iindiT llv' presiden- 

cy of Mr. K. F. Nariman ^\ho in tin' course of his addri'^s ^aiitf'd 
to impress upon his young friends tliat iirst and loremost they 
must be sincere and hoiu'st in tlnir dealings, no matter what the 
conseqiu'iices may be. (]». d0<)) 

The lltli Session ol the Andhra Pro\incial (’onbaenee held at 
Bezwada under the presideney of i\Ir. N. V. L. Nar^inha Kao. 
(p. 3G7) 

3'he Andhra Mahila Mahasabha held at Ke/wada niuhi tht' pre.sj- 
dency of J>r. Mrs. JMuthulakshini Keddi. (]». ‘VO) 

5 Nov. do. The House of Lords debate on the \h<*erct:al announcement —No immi'- 
diate Dominion Status for India—The \'ieero)\s Statement nothing 
but reiteration of 1017 Declaration, (p. 441) 

7 Nov. do. The House of Domimms debate on the Vicerigal announcement 

—Piollowness of the announcement ('xpo^ed. (]». Ill) 

The Andhra Hindu Sabha Conference held at Pe/wada under the 
presideney of Dr. Jh S. Moonjee. (|). 3H) 

8 No\’. do. Hyderabad State Women’s Conference passed a re^olutim a; elcoming 

the Sarda Act and tlu‘ lead taken to introduce .a Child Marriagt' 
Pill for the State. 

9 Nov. do. Influential IMoslem Penutatifui fnan all jiarts of Imlia waited on 

the \’’ieeroy at J)elhi jileading for the exclusion of tin- .Moslem com¬ 
munity from the operations of tin* Sarda Act and lor an amending 
bill to" be enacted by the (.Jovernment aeconiingh—'I'he \’ic( roy lu 
his reply said that the aetion taken by his (^o^(lnnlent was om* with 
W'hich he whole-heartedly coneurnd, and the (iovernmeut was bound 
to adhere to the position .,hich, after a most careful eonsideration. 
it felt it right to adojit. 

12 Nov. do. Death of IMaharaja Sir Manindra Chandra Nandy ot Kasimlia/ar at 

Calcutta—A great philanthropist tlie Maharaja sja nt over a crore 
of rupees in the caime ot education in Pcngal and was a generous 
patron of letters and helped the industrial lagi'iieraiimi of th(' country 
with munificent contributions. 

13 Nov. do. The 0. P. and Perar Depressed Cdasse.s' Sjneial Conference at 

• Nagpur welcomed the Viceroy's announcement but insisted on 

proportionate representation for the depressed classes on 

the Round Table Conference and supported the Sarda Pill. 

16 Nov. do. The Punjab Political Conference held at Cakara under the 

presidency of Sardar Sardul Singh Cavesheer. (p. 7.7')) 

17 Nov. do. First Death Anniversary of Lala Laj])at Rai obscrvisd at Lahore 

with due solemnity. 

Madras Women’s Social Reform Conference held at Madras under the 
presidency of Mrs. Srinivasa Iyengar, (p. 4CHJ) 

The First South African Moslem Conference opened at Loureneo 
Marques. Many whites were present including the Pritisli Consul- 
General. A large number of delegates from tnroughout the Union, 
• including members of the Malay community attended, this being 

the first time that Malays and Indians have met at such gathering. 
Maulana Shaukat Ali delivered the presidential address in Englisn* 
He .“aid : “India, our Motherland, sooner or later will gain its 
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indopcndenf, position and 1 think it will gain it fioonrr than late. 
We will 1h(.'n be in a i) 0 bitjon to retaliate and bring down the 
arrogant, narrow and bigoted GovernmentH to their proper senses. 
No Empire, however powerful, can endure if such acts are allowed 
or practised." 

A conference of representative political leaders at Allahabad, called 
to revie^v the ])OSition and if inressary to revise the Delhi Manifesto 
in view of the st.'itianents n)ad(‘ by official spokesmen in the 
i^arliament and tJie reply of Mr. Kanisay Macdonald to Mr. Baldwin 
categorically denying thslt there ha(I been any change in the British 
j)olicy towards India, adojited a nsolntion t'Xpressing its decision 
to stand liy the Delhi .Alanilesto and hoping that a full and early 
resjionse would be niaUe to it by the l^ritish Government, (p. 51) 
Brinecs and Future Gon>tituiion—Maharaja of Patiala explains the 
Ruler.-,' claims on the oeeasion of liih birthday celebration at Patiala, 
(p. 5'jl) 

Addressing jx crowdi'd audience of lady students and others 
at the Woikiuen's Intermediate Golh'ge Bangalore. Dr. 
P. C. Roy said in the eoinve e>f bis sjaech : “Imitations of we.-tern 
tasiiioiis eleju ived their motlierlaml of erores of rup('es every year. 
Many of lliiin. almost all of llnan, were pidsoiiing themselves with 
tea and eotlee daily w hos(> emmdati\e el'cet on tlie system was simply 
iinlescribable. WoniMi mu-'t coin*' forward and play a great r part 
in the ei\ie and natn iial lite. dhev mn^^t realise that an uneduca¬ 
ted woman was a elug m tin' wlnad ot progress and acted as a drag 
on licr educated husband. I'hc sunnan must be better educated to 
tram up our tuturc citizens '. 

Mahatma (randhi. on the eompletioii of hi.s U. FL tour, 
made his last speech at Eiawah during the course of which he said 
that the I'nited Rrovinees lacki'd 111 discijdiiu'. determination, and 
the will to ael up to lit, decisions. However he was very 
grateful for the great regard and ufl'eetion shown towards 
Lini. He- asked liie students to be like Chiiie^sc students, 
eourageems. juiie- anel strong. Bt-iiig askeal to give a message to the 
pre)\inee‘. the Maliatma said : “I want it to be like Pandit Jawahar Lai 
Nehru." 

d’he third annual session e>f the* ()udh Women's Conference held at 
Ltie*kiU)W under the presidency of Mrs. Iravati Mehta. 

Death of His llighm.ss Maharaja Chandra Shumsher Jung Bahadur 
Buna, Rrime Minister of Nopal. 

Delhi omem's C’onfeTcnce under Mr*^. B. L. Ni'hru passed resolu¬ 
tions to prevent t'hild Marriage, to make the S?arda Act effieetive, to 
end the* jiurdah system and to extened Municipal and District Hoard 
franchist' to women. 

C. P. Youth Conference held at Nagpur under the presidency of *Mr. 
Sul)hus Chanelra Bose, tp- 195) 

St. Andrews’ Day i>innor at Calcutta—Governor’s appeal on the 
need for goodwill and trust in view of the Viceroy's JStatement. 
Ip. :iS4) 

The Tenth ^^eK.sion of the All-India Trade Union Congress held 
at Nagiiur under the jircsidency of Pt. Jawahar Lal Nehru, (p, 424) 


December 1929 


1 Dee. 29. All India Trade Union Congress Split at Nagpur—Important 
Labour leaders seceded from the Congress together with representa¬ 
tives of 24 Unions on the ground that the policy of the majority 
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wns opposed to the fcerminc interests of the workinp: classes. 
The secessionists included Mr. X. M. Joshi, the founde;rof the 
Textile Union, Bombay, J)e\van Uhaman Lai and Mr. V/ V. (^iri, 
who represented l^aboiir at Geneva and Mr. B. Shiva Rao, a 
])r()minent J.abonr leader of Madras. The Secessionists formed 
a central or;;anisation known as the All-India Trades Union 
Federation to work on purely trade union lines. ^ 

C. r. A Berar Students’ (inference held at Amraoti under the 
]U”(‘sideney of Sj Subhas Uhaiidra Bose. (p. 419) 

Stales’ Suhjirls’ Uonfen'uce held at Akalkot under the presid('ncy 
of I\Ir. X. C. Kelkars (p. 50S) 

- Dee. do. The Punjab Provincial .lails’ Eiupiirv Gommiltc'c's K.t‘port issued. 

(p. 

The se{*eders from the All-India 'Frade Union C\)nj.!:r('ss met at 
Nagpur to discuss tlu' situation created l)y the s[>lit. Dewan 
C'hainaidal pl•csldln^^ and declared that they were free to develop 
a sound u orkin^-class movement free from the embarrassing^ 
entanglements of tlu' la^'i fmv years. Th(‘ meetinii unanimously 
resolV('(l to form a etaitral organisation to b(^ called tln^ All-India 
Trades T’^nion Federation desirinu to work ])urel\ on sub-corn mil ti'e 
for th(' })ur])os(‘ of draftin.i; a ]•rovlsional constitution, it ^\as under¬ 
stood that the meelinfj; warmly approved the su^^^mslion to keep out 
from the h'('derntion unions uith leanin^rs towards Gommunism. 

d !)('('. do. Punjab Cbiineil—The Punjab Pure food Hill ])assed (|) 199) 

0 Dec. do. Puiiial) Council—Keen debate on the Punjab Uepihilion of 

Accounts Bill continued till tlie 14th when it was passed by the 
(“ouneil. (p. dOl) 

7 l)ec. do. 'I’he dilTeronees between tlu‘ two rival seetions of th(' Bengal stiuh'nts 

since the last ITovineial Conference at Mymensin^h. manifested 
themselves at tlu* C'onvention of the Benpd Presidi'iiey Stiuh'nts' 
Association held in tlu* Albert Hall, Calcutta under the 
presidentship of Mr. Santosh Kumar Basil. ,\d mission 
was by cards and scvi'ral stiuh'nts, \\ho faded to securf* 

entranci', forced oj)en the doors. 'There uas a clash bet¬ 
ween the two rival irroujis resulting in exclian^e of blows in the 
course of which one student reci'ived si'rioiis injuries. Tlie Presi¬ 
dent’s attempt to restor order havinj; l)rov(‘d aliortive, he converted 
the Convention into a condolence meeting at which homatre was })aid 
to the memory of ITof. Lalit Kumar Bannerjee. 

8 Dec. do. The Fourth Session of the Gujerat Provincial Women'-; Conference 

held at Ahmcdabad under the presidency of Mrs. Indumati Dewan. 
(p. 394) 

9 Dec. do. 28th. Session of the Bihar Provincial Conference held at Mon^thyr 

under the presidency of Babu Rajendra ITosad. (p. 369) 

12* Dec. do. V. P. Council—A Swarajist motion urpn^( the Government to 
make arrangements for the traininf.*; of boys for national defence 
adopted, (p. 190). 

The Annual Conference of the European Association held at Ikmibay 
under the presidency of Mr. W. L. Travers, (p. 383) 

Behar Youth Conference held at Monghyr under tne presidency of 
Pandit Projapati Misra. (p. 405) 

14 Dec. do. U. P. Council passed resolutions dernandiiiir release of political 

prisoners and general amnesty and the use of khaddar in all Govern¬ 
ment departments, (p. 191) 

Third Session of the Bombay Youth Conference held at Allahabad 
under the presidency of Mrs. Kamaladevi Chattopadhya. (p, 403) 

State People’s Conference held at Wadhwan under the presidency 
• of Mr. Manila! Kothari. (p. 511) 

15 Dec. do. Independence Conference held at Allahabad under the presidency of 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, passed resolution declaring complete indepen¬ 
dence as the immediate objective of India and regarding Dominion 
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{Status RH the consolidation of Irnperialisin with the aid of native 
V capitalism, landlordism and feudalism. 

Rombay Youth Conference held under the presidency of Mrs. 
Kamaladevi ({hattopadhya at Allahabad passed a resolution dciclarinj^ 
complete national inde])eiidenee as the immediate objective of India. 

/p. 4o:i) 

\ li(;npd Council—Revival of mini.stry for the fifth time.(p. 183). 

10 Dec. TM) El<‘vejith Annual meetini^ of the Associatf‘d Cham])er.s of Commerce 
of India A ({eylon held at Bombay under the presidency of Mr. C, 
L. Winterbotliarn. (j). 43)0). 

The London ('on^r(*sH Committ(‘e in a resolution ji])preciatin|i; Sj. 
Subhas Chamlra l>os(‘'s feat of vi-^ion in discerniuL^ the pre-arranged 
traps laid in the Viceregal proiKnimaMnent and the Delhi Manifesto 
asked him not to fail at tln^ J^ahore ('ongress to put up a 
stn.-nuous tif^ht for complete independence. 

17 Dee. do. d he Associated ChamlxTs of Comm“ree—Import,'/at statement ex¬ 

plaining the (Jovernment of India's position in rceiard to the exten¬ 
sion of the air service fr()m Karaciii Dt'llii, (Jalenlta, Raiiiroon 

and Bombay was made by Sir Bliupendranatli Mitra, member for 
Industries and Labotir, tJovernment of India, fp. lilO) 

18 D(‘(“. do. Hyderabad Stati* Sniijcefs (tonference held at Bumbay under the 

presidem-y of Mr. .lamnadas Mehta. (]>. .jldi 

Itl Dec. do. d'he Madura Ramnad ^b.mth Conferenci* Ic’Id at Madura under the 
presidmiey yf Dr. (i. Ramiah. (p. 41") 

'21 Dee. do. The C. B. Provincial Hindu Sabha (’onferene(.‘ held at Pe.idra Road 
under tlu; ])resideneY of Bal)U .la.aatnarain Lai. {p. 341) 

22 D(‘c. do. The (,'<)ne:ress Exhibition op^'oed at Lahore l>y Dr. P. C. Roy in 

the ])resenee of a ^atherin;i of bO.DK) men and woimai. 

Princes and the London Conference—Maharaja of Bikaner's observa¬ 
tion on the ViccH'^al announcement in a sj)eeeh ])roroguin^ the 
{^tate Assembly tp. bOb) 

23 Dec. do. Rcjiort of the ('entral 8imon Committee issiKnl. (]). 7:1) 

A dacttirdlv attempt was made to blow uj) the special train in 
which His I'lxcelltmey the Viceroy. Lord Irwin was returning to Delhi 
from his .'-'outh Indian tour n(‘ar Xi/.amnddin station about six 
miles from New Delhi. No one was injured. The bomb, which 
was buried betw'cen the rails. ex])loded when the f(>tirth coach was 
})assin>; over th(' }>oiiU, while the Viceroy’s saloon was two coaches 
behind. A eone(‘al(‘d eil)le runnint; to a small battery about three 
hundred yards from the railway station was subsequently 
discovered. 

The All India 8upT)ressed Classes' Confereuee held at Lahore under 
the presidency of Mahatma Candhi. (p. ddb) 

25 Dec. do. The Punjab and Frontier Hindu Conferenee hold at Lahore uuder 
the i)rcbideney of Mr. X. C. Kelkar. tp. 346) 

2(1 Dec. do. The Forty-second Session of the Indian National Social Conference 
held at Lahore under the presidency of Mr. Harbilas Sarda. ip. 372) 
The All India Arya Mahila Conference held at Lahore under the 
presidency of Comrade Suhasini Narnbiar. tp. 330) 

The All India Shia (Conference held at ^Allahabad under the 
presidency of Mirza Ali Mahomed Khan. (p. 379) 

27 Dec, do. The fourth meeting of the All India Congres.s Committee at Lahore— 
Annual Report for 1929 presented (p. 263).-—The Bengal Election 
Dispute taken into consideration, (p. 284) 

The All India Hindustani Sevadal Conference held at Lahore under 
the presidency of Mr. Brinivas Iyengar, (p. 328) 

The Punjab States* Peoples’ Conference neld at Lahore under the 
presidency of Mr. P. L. Chudgar. (p. 513) 

The All-India Library Conference concluded its eighth session at 
Lahore after passing sixteen resolutions. These inter alia recom- 
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iiionded tlie opc'ning of libraries in all towns and villages, the start inf; 
of eorresponaonee courses in varioJis snbjtH'ts by eollef^es uni¬ 
versities and the provision of adecfuate faeilities by llu) niaiuif^onieiit 
f){ public libraries for tlu' ])roniotion of adult education and appc'aled 
to all ])ersons inten-sted in the library movement to suliseribe to 
the Indian Library .lournal. 

L^S Hee. ’29 Mr. (\ Ihijaeopalachari in the <‘ourse of his pr(sid('nlial/iddnss befort! 

the Prohibition ('Jonfeivnci' held at Lahore said : “I0v('n if there has 
been no kind of eeonomie loss to tlm individual or sociidy, drink 
is brain ])oison, and man eannol allord to allow the allurement of 
su(*h ixrison to have free play amoni; men and womt'ii of varviii;; 
di'urees of resislamav even if it were availalih' like fnish air, cost 
ine nothini; in momw." 

'I'he Indian Eeonomie (’(Uiferenee held at Allahabad under (he pre- 
sideiiey of Mr. X. S. Subba Kao. (p. Idh 

ddie All Imlia Poliiieal Siillerers' (^mf(■ren<‘(‘ held at Lahon* undi‘r 
the presidency of Lula llanwant Sahai. {p. !127) 

jy Dee. ’J9 TJm Forty-fourth Session of the Indiati Xational Goiii^n'ss Inhl at 
Lahore under the pn"-ideney of Pt. dawaharlal Nehru who deelariuL’ 
hims(‘lf a Soeiah'^t and Kepubliean tlelivcfed a striknm addnss 
advo<'at in<r complete national indejx'iidence. inimi'diale boy<'ott of 
till' Lem^laturi's and 01 >:.ini>ation of a peaceful ma^'i mo\emcnt for 
a no-ta.\ campaign, ip. I'Stb 

'J'welfth SeS''ion of the Xational Liberal Lederation held at Madras 
under the pri'sidency of Sir Phiroze Sethua. i p. dP'i 

3<J Die. '2d The All-India (’onh'renee of Indian Ghri-tians held at l^ahorc under 
the jiresidcney of K<‘vd. K. A. Xae. (p. dd) 

Th(' All-India Students' (donvention met at Laliore uiidei the i)resi- 
dciicy of Pt. Madan Mohan Malaviya. <p- Hd) 

The Sikh Gonferema' ludd at J^ahorc under the presidency of Sard<ir 
Kharak Sin^h. (p. TDo 

The ik'ii^al All-Parties' Moslem (.’onferenei' ima'tin;^ at ('aleiUta 
adoiited a re.solution t'Xpressin;;- indii;nalion at llu' Delhi bomb out- 
rap.' and tdianktulnes.s tor the ])rovidential eseajx* of L )rd and Lady 
Irwin. Ib'SoliUions weh'ominii the \dcerceal announcement, condtannin;.' 
tlie Sarda Aet. :ind jUMtcslin;^ apun-.t the Leneal Tenancy Act wt'ie 
also adopted. Dr. A. S hrawardy, pia'sitlin;;. said that Mussalmans, 
on no account, would toh'rate the substitution oi Lritish domination 
in India by Krahminical domination or by the tyranny ot the majo¬ 
rity. The Xawab ol Dacca welcoim'd ilu* deh'^ales as Cdiainmui 
of the Kecej)(ion Gommittee, and claimed that half of tin' members 
of the proposed Kound-Taide (tonfen-nco should la' Mussalmans. 

;U Dee. ’29 Second day of the Conp-ess—Mahatma GTindhi's resolutions on 
Bomb Outra);c and Complete Indciiendence. tp. 29^) 

• 'bhe All-India Khilafat Conference ojienetl at Lahore in a bi^ shami- 

ana in the Islamia Collepi grounds. The proceedings commenced 
with the sinpn^ of verses from tlie Holy <pioran. The audience 
raised shouts of “Down with great Britain, ‘’Dp with Kevolution", 
“Down with Cajiitalist Leaders”. Maulana Shaiikat Ali objected 
to the revolutionarv shouts and in the course of his speech 
made references to Mahatma (hindhi, Pandit Motilal and Pandit 
dawaharlal w’hich were resented bv some youths ami noise 
and confusion followed. When order was restored Sir Zulh(]ar 
Ali Khan, Chairman of the Reeention Committee, read his address. 
Later Nawab Ismail Khan, Prcsiilent of the CJonferenec, exhorted the 
Mussalmans to support the Khilafat Committee with men and 
money, as that organisation alone w'as best titted to protect the 
the interests of Indian Mussalmans. He welcomed the annoiince- 

* ment regarding the Round Table (’onferenee, and trusted that 

Mussalmans would avail themselves of the opportunity of stressing 
their view-point. He protested against the Sarda Act. 



JULY * 29 ] LAHORE CONSPIRACY CASE ^ 

The Lali()i(' (\)iiHpirufy uiul SiiuiKl,*rH Murder (jiises opened on the 10th July 
19LHI before Kai .Sdieb IhuHlit Srilcishen, ^Speei il Magistrate, in the Lahore 
('enlral Jail. All approaela^s to ti]<? jail UH far as the 

Lahore Con«piracy Lawrenee (hirdf'ii were strietly poiard(‘d by the police and 
C'a»e th(‘ streri.s were- ]»atrolied by Knrojaain H(‘r^cants oti motor 

eyelet. As the accused ware lironpdil a larf.^e nunilxT of 
yoni)p:men, whp had eolh'cted in the Jail Roa<l, sliout<‘d “Loop; Live Revolution” etc. 

There were "hi all 'S2 )e-eiise<L Of this 7 turm.-d at^jn-overs. 9 were abscoml- 
in|.( and the reniainni^r lb were beiti;^ aetiially tried. All the accused had been in 
police custody tor about two months and a lialf ever since* their arn-st. Tlie followin^j; 
wms' th(' lb acf'iHed ; — 

(!) Siik:lid»‘\', a native of Lxallpnr, arrested on April lo in laihon* bomb factory. 
(2) Kishorilal Ratan of Ho->hiarpore liomlj factory. (.{) Slu'o Varma arrested in 

Shaliaranpur. (J) (biyaprasad ol (\iunj)oie arrested in Shaharanpur. (.b) Jaidev 
arrested in shaharanpur. (to .Liiindra .Vatli l>;is. Assistant Secretary, S()uth 
('aleuila Coni^resH ('onimittee, aire'.tedin ('aleiitla. (7) ihha{:at Sink’ll airestt-d in 
Hellii and a coioiet in the A'^-embly liomb ('a-ac (8j Ramal .Nath Trivedi^ a student 
of \'KlvasaL;ar (’olleL'e, ('alculia arrested at Jicttiali. (U) Ralukesinvar Hutt, son of 
(i. 1>. butt of Luolwaii. ILiic.d, airc'.ted in Inihi, a convict in the Assembly 
Riniib t'ase. (10) .I.uiiidra N'ath S.nival of Allahabafl arre-^led on July 1. (Il) 
Ai;yaram of Sialkot In-tiiet. (IJl Desraj. student 1). A V. ('(dieee iaihon*. do) 

Ro-mdult of (iiijrat, ex studenr 1). .V. \’. ('olleire Lahore. (14) Siin'iidra Xath 
I'andey, urr("-ted m ('awnpore on July db) M.ihabir Sui'-ch ot List, Ktah. 

(bb .\jay Kumar (ihose arre>.tMl in (’awnj))re (ni July '8. 

I'jie abseonder'i aeeonhiie r, ihe police \vei-,‘ : - 

(1) l)liaij;ub.ali Duumii ot L.iliore. i2) Va-'hpal of I)h iramshalu. (3) Rejoy 
Kumar Sinlia of ('awiijiore. il) ('h.indra .^••kliar A/.ad of lihilapore. Ib^'iiarcs. (b) 
Ka^huiiatli id' Renarc''. ib) Kalian'll ol Jhaiishi. t7) Sataoirdas;il Avaslhi of dawm- 
))on‘, arrested in .May and snbse(pientl\ baih-d out now abscondinpo 

'Hie followiiiLr w-'i'e the approvtTs, They were )^ranied Crown jiardoii and their 
eoiifessioiM leeorded by the CiRv MauOstrate :— 

(1) Jo\ copal ari'e-tt'd on Apiil Lb in Lahore lioinh l*bii-tury. (1?) Haiisraj Vorah. 
stinlent l''ore;n in ('iiristian ('oileix»; laihore. ('ll Ramsarau Das of Karpurthala. 

eonvieted to 11 an-'jiortat ion in conneetion with the bomb outra'.re (Ui His laxeelleney 
the Viceroy Lord Hai'din)i:<‘ m 1914. Lalit Mukherji son of an Allahabad advoeate. 
to) Rrahimi Dutt arrested in Cawnpore. (bi Phanindra dhose arrespd in C'aleulla. 
(7) MoiimolMii Mukherji of Cliamparun. 

Mr, deofye 'Jie\or Hamilton Haidiiij.:. >• nior .'“'Upeiintendent of police, 
Lahore, was the main eomplainaut in the (‘a.se. v'^iihmittine a cMirye .s/net 
under Sections IJl. IJd and 12:i l.R.C. the cAunjdainanl said that tiic accusiai 

alone' with otic rs had, at Lahore and other placi's lu Rriiisli India at various times 
and occasions, comiiienrni;^: from the year R}J4 and contitiniiie; up to the piesent 
timi* of (heir arrest, hecn cfiea^e»i in ciinspiraey to wap* war apiinst His Majesty 

the Kuijj: Empeior mikI to deprixe him ot the suvereiccnty of British India and to 

overawe by ernniiial force t)ie do\ernmt*nt established by law in British India and 
collect Ill' ll, arms and amnnnions for or otiierwise make prejiaration for the said 
oiijeet and [iiirposi-. rimy fiinher coneealed the exi?»tence of the desii^n to wa^^e war 
against the Kin;: Ibiiperor, iutemlinjt by siieh concealment, to facilitate, * or 
knowing; it to la* likely that such coueealment would facilitate, Ava^intC 
of sneli war. With these olijeets the.se accused alon;^ with others formed a 
jiarly known as tlie "lliiidnsthan Reoulilican Association” and the “Indian Republican 
Army”, and held their mci tim; at Lahore and other jilaccs in British India with a 

view*to overthrow- by foni* the Government established by law in India and to 

establish a Federated Uepul)li<*an Government in its st-cad. 

Complainant further stateil tliat the means devised to be adopted to attain ;hese 
olijecls were as follows :—Colloeiion of arms, men and amunitions and also money 
for purchase of arms ami munitions, the obtaining; of money for the same purpose 
by means of forcin;; and rolibing l)anks and treasuries and by dacoitiea which nece¬ 
ssarily involvixl murders, the munufaeturinjj; of explosive bomba for the. purpose of 
murders and to overawe tin* Government, murder of police and other officials and 
persons interested in or assisting the administration of the Covernment of Ifritish Indfh, 
of persons who obstructed the carrying out of the objects of conspiracy and persons 
who proveti obnoxious to their party, blowing up of trams, production, possession aud 
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circulrttron of seditious miuI revolulionary lileratiires. rescuo <d toiivicts and ixTsons in 
lawful custody, seduetion of edufatod yolitlis with ii vit w to ridi^t thoui in tlia eonspi- 
mcy to obtain relief fsul)serip!ions junone: ixtsous in f.mi^ii countries ^ho wen* 
interested in the neeomp]ishio('nt of a revolution in India. 

That in ]>ursuance of tin* said conspiracy in Jhiti^h Indi i an attcmjit was made 
to nnirder I\lr. Bnnerji, Insjicctor (\Ll). at* Lenarcs on li'.-l-UCS, cml)i‘/./Iemcnt of 
Rs. 3190 was committi'd by Kailash Patti, alias Kali ('liaraii (abscondof) who wa-^ an 
employee in the sub-post otliee IJuiiialiranj. dl-^t!•icl (loraklpuir oH LhbtbJS. to be 
utilised by the ])arty in the iurth«*rane(‘of their <*omnion (»})]< (M. jtaeoity at the Punjab 
National Bank. J.ahon*. was attempted on 4-J-LN. Mr. Sinndi'is. A*^sst;uit Sn]>erin- 
tendent of }>oliee and Chamao Sinj^h. head eonsiMl,i(‘ amtc noiob red in Lahore on 
1 i th HeeemlxT, IOlTR Bomb was thrown in the .V<'-;emb!\ ('bainlx-r i ! >e!lii) and shots 
Avere fired ther(*in on 8-4-'29 cuisin^ sevi'n- in|uru‘s to Sir lloinanji Hala! and others, 
l^aeoity at Maulnia was <,‘ommitted on 7-b-:A) <-ansinu the ileaih nf Baido' Mahtnn 
Koeri, owner of the house. PIk* ae(*used alone with oihors wen* manulaetunn^, 
bombs at Lahore, vSaharanpoie. (hleima and Aera, faetorx's at Lahore and Saharan- 
pore liavintr since Ix'en cajUuivd. Tlx* arcimod M'^ned dillbren! loaim in Bnlisii India 
to seduce the youth- and to induce nx'u to loin t)i>*ir con^pira 'y. 

That in pursuanct* of the said con-piracy in British India ]ei'paratmn- for the 
followin'^ actions were madi* but del not sue<‘ce'l to bl.-w up tL' train eaiiuiiij: the 
rUemljers of the Simon Conmu-sion )iy ne-an- of a d\nainue. to r -i-ie- .Ia'j;adish 
Chandra Chatti'rji who was a convict in’ c<aiiicetion witb 'tle* Kak-u’i ( 'en-juracy ( ’a-c 
and Saehindra Nath Sanval another (*oti\i(t of ih-n ]»e.rt\. 'Plx; older ot llie’ l.oial 
(rOvernuxmt was aitaeheif to tie* eharne sheet. 

Ihe eomplainaut also submiiied that in re-j>ert ol otIxt ollmeas eonimilii'd by 
the aeeused separate ehar;j:e liavi* been pr(-;cnt(*il to tbi-n It was alsi) sub¬ 

mitted that 9 ainoii;^" tlx* To aeeii-id were absccindiim. 

Openipu; thr })ro.<( ci(f ion casr Mr. (\ird'*:i \oad. (iovernnx*n: Ade.^i !*.' sniU. ; — 

“There are HT perstjus involved in thi- ca-<' of wlenn ao' app’ 9 are ai>-- 

condinp: and are still at liir<;e. and Pi an p!a<'ed on thmt nud .oi l ar- pnscni in 

the court. They will be tri(*d uixler (he ordinary enminai law of ihr iind bo .'if- 

ences alleged to havi* been committed by (hem, wbilr eMdmc.* !i • ir...rdrd 

under Section 512 (h*. P. C. apoiinst 9 ’al»-eondiM- a--<*n^ed. 1 di-.i * to mupba^i-e 

the fact that this is an ordinal') irial iuid<*r th** ordinar\ lau and no polui' a! 
flection or system is in any way involve.!. No social rebaion- or < i'catiomil bod\ 
or uisritntion is. or can be afb-ered by tlx* outcome of tin- pio-^.'i niam .'S' ept so far 
as it is in the inten'st of all citi/ens of a ei\ili/ed eomniuni!) 

It may not be out of phe-e at rhu sta;j'* to rrcill the o. ■nrtene" of tlc' 

murder of Saunders, A. S. Ib and (’ji.aman -ineli. Ix a l eonsiabh*. 'i'uo 
armwl men were shot down on broad daylight in the Hirr.s, of Lalxua on 
17th December, 1928 and tlx* polic'* wen* unable at on •■* to .appn bend the culprits. 
Coupled with iiniver.sal condemnation (»f (his da-tardly mnrdi r. -cnie (>ritirism was 
levelled ap:ainst the police in tlx* Conm-il and in (‘c* m w‘-pajiers becjiuso of the 
delay which look place in the detection <>i tlx* culprits." 

Speakinc; of various intentions, dcsiirim and a-'ls nlii.-h form part of the Hiibi.'vU 
matter of the case, Mr. .Noad said: 'Tlx* accused were mem her- of a nvolniiomiry 
patty w'hich became active tbroui^hout northern India. At a ineoium field at ]>elhi 
in August 1928, a central committi'c was (-onstitutfd re|irc-'(*niiny ibH'crt'Ut provinces. 
In that meeting following plans and resolutions w'ere ndi.ptcd and jiasscd ; - 

(1) Phanindra Nath, approver, was elected ollici'i-in-ehargc of Beliar and Cris-^a, 
Sukhdev and Bhagat Singn, accused were to be in charge ..f the Punjab, Shiv 
Varma, Bejoy Kuinai Sinha and (handra Bekhar Azad da u, luo ahst'otidcdi were 
to be in charge of the Unitixl ProvinccH, Kundan Jxil, o//u,s- Partab falHeonding,) 
was elected for Ilajputana and the Central Provinces, ('hamlra Sekliar .Az.id was also 
to be in a charge of the Military Department. 

(2) It was decided that officers in charge flhonld- be held r<*spondblc for any 
work or action to be accomplished in Um province, 

(3) All matters relating to finance were to he dealt with by tlx* Central body. 

(4) All arrns and ammunitions should be pla<*ed with the \'i ntral body. 

i The main aims and objects were (1) to establisli ]t(*f>ublican (Jovernmeni by 
meauR of organisation known as the Ilindusthan Republican AsHociaiion and Indian 
Republican Army. 

(2) To establish a reign of terror by murder of officials who look prominent 
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]»art in siicli cancB ns Kakori (V)usi)iracy r^aso and other pcrsorift who were for 
various n' asf)ns obnoxious lo the eonspiraey. 

f'.i) 'J'o (»r,L''aiiis(? eseape of eonvicts. 

(4) To raiso funds by every ]) 0 ‘.^jl)l(! means by V')liintary BiiljseriptionB, by 
dacuily or by eontributions from abroad. 

(5) * S<‘diietion of (‘(Incaltd aoiiIIis \^ith a view to enlist them in the Indian 
Repnliliean Ariby. 

< )verl aeis eornniiiled in ilie fnrllK'ranef of the ('onspiraey inelnde ; - 

(1) Murder of Mr. Saiimli'rs and ('liamaii .''uudi. 

(b I'he .\ssrmbly [’(mib ( )nl raue. 

/.di Daeoilv at lie- I'niij.ilt National Hank l.aliore. 

;d) Daeoity at ^lanhiia in lU-liar 

10! Affaek ell iMr. i’aneri'-e I ).S P.. of T’^. 1*. 

(6) Luib< 7 :/!i iJH-nl ot IP. dJUKaila'^h Pati. an employee in the post office in 

t!i<- di-drii't of (iorakhp"'-' "as i»ne of iln- nieinb«rs of the ievolutionary ]jarty and 
('nibe 7 /,]ed IP. ‘'dbO linni 1 lie ]>o-t offiei' on AbtPd'S fe)r tli" fiirtherenee of the common 
ebjrcth. 

(Ti Maniif'ieture of Hondo ddu' member-^ ot the eonspiraey manufactured 

Piftib^ a! Lah ore. Saiiaranjiur. Cab-ntta and .\,L'ra. 'I’le factories at Lahore and 
>aharatnair lia'>-‘ ■'iiu-' bf eii eai'tuved. 

'Idle foliiiw nii: - line- uei<- (lo-U'-'d and phmiied but not carried out :-(]) To 
bIo;\ Ilf) tin- I tain eanwii;: lie- rnt-rnbers fpf tin- c-'inum ('ominis^iuii by means of a 
<lyuaniite. d: dP 'n;iP- .■irr;ini’'-!iient-- foi the »‘'~ea})e of .bi_n--h C'hatlerjee. a eonvict 
in eonm-elioii wiili tie- K ik")) ea-*- and aP*) of Saebindianath Panyal. another 

Kakori eoiiM'-i 

I Mf^'-nssini^ bon ilie ..>e,-].na<-y na-' uneartlu-d. Mi. Xoad said that during the 

(ouix- of in\.on;;ii Kill td I hi- Duslura b-stiv;d lx.mb ouir:u:e near Ro>hani gate, it 
; riin-pin d that i"o i k ■•uidMii'^ <>f the Oinntal Coib gr liad bf'en frc(}Uenting the 
boartUiie hon-e >iiua'rd i>n tie tir**! atel M<-'»n(l fl'»or of Ih>shani trate where the bomb 
exploded, V-' a lesiili ni a "Lio-ne-ni niadi- b\ die of tliein. tie.* fiolice for the first 
lime eaine fo know tlial Hb.-iL-af .''inuh miu^'id. na" die of iln- murderers of Mr. 
Saunders auil HliayawtOi < buian wa- tie- chief liei)T«nanT in the Jdinjal). 

.^borilv iiefore tin-, i-t i t.on pi i-'oit'' had engaged "omi- iron moulders of Lahore 
to make certain oMoiii: implem.-nt-- whe-li (.ji ♦.‘miuirv voie stated to bo fiarts of a 
gas inaehiiM'. 'The (ur-.o-u;. ot loral workmen was amused and they mentioned 
thesr facts lu n eonUidil'- of :e-<juaintanee Information pass(‘<l on the poliee who 
instructed their intoriie-i waieii the indi\iduai-' who had giviai ordern and 

follow tlum. Sukn 1 was toilow.t’ to tp Kashmir huildiiig and this house was 
pointt-d out to til*- p(dke aiel -mH-t t-ieniiry showed that the tenant of the ['remises 
\wis Hhagaw.iti (d iiaii. 

In the meaiitiin*’. informatetn fiom I><-lhi sh(>w*-(l that the bomb which w*as thrown 
in tiu' Ass.•mb!} < orn hjH»nded elosel} with the deserij'tion of llte alleged oblong gas 
maeliini' part". (\ir* fiil wat'-h kef>t on tlu‘ house eventually resulted in information 
wliieh led t>‘ tile laid on r>-P..d ainl Sukhdtw. daigopal and KishoriJal, accused were 
eaj>turi'<l. I’rom tin* facts <}lsel^•^ed by these aeeused. the whole history of the re\o- 
lutionaiy oreanisation came to light. 

(’hareer> aeainst tlu- aiausrd included murdtT, abetment of mtirde.r, and corfs- 
[ur.iey to minder. ei»iis[»Uiiey to revolution and other olVences against the State and 
also ofl( ne('s under bixiilosive Suhstanees Act." 


'Idle Madras Niitioua)i"t Party was formed under tlie jiresidcntship of Dr. P. 

\'aradarajuln Xaidu and the first iimcting under the auspices 
Miidras Nalionalist of tliejiarty was held at Madras (m the 7ih July 1929. The 

Party following statement embodying the political programme of 

th(' Party ^Yas adopted and issued for publication by Dr. 
Xaulit : 

■‘We sire all agrec;il that India should he free, but tiic methods of achievement 
of fret'dom must he deeidi d uuou by lime and expediency. It is wrong to say that 
Swaraj could he gaitml only by non-co-operation. Methods should vary according 
to the cireiimsianees ; [patriotic men imist co-operntc with the Ciovernment whereve^ 
it iri necessary for the good of the citizens, but non-co-operate or obstruct the 
(h.'vernment wborevor it trios to tighten its grip over the Indian nation or launch 
on a ]»oliey of rtmression. We cannot shut our eyes to the communal and anti-na¬ 
tional propaganda that is being vigorously spread in the Madras Presidency. 
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Unless it is chet'ked, it wnnld ontirrow nil proportions and bceonv' a dnnpjor and 
rnrnaee to the j^rowth of national lib'. Forces of reactioiK both social 'lind poli¬ 
tical, are strainini!: ev('rv nerve to consolidate their ])Osition mnb'r cover of coniinii- 
nal advancement and jxditieal freedom. The social system obtaining- in our midst 
to-day and th(' ])oliiie;d '^ystian iiiuler ^\bicb M(' live, an* alil<(' unsnited to onr 
fntnre urowth as a nation. \Ve b'cl that the time has come, so far as this }irovitice 
is cojic('r/ied, for a tlioroimh o\'('rhanIini 4 and rcadjnstiiiLf of the ])olitical and 
social ))roeTanimes jmrsJU'd liitlu'rto bv Oon^znssnu'n or nationalists in the Madras 
Presidency so that the loc.al bodies and the la^eislativc' Foiineil may be captured 
by genuine Nationalists ]d(‘d^-cd t(^ the ideal of i)olitieal freedom and social 
justice, ^^*e an* oi»]msed to tin* boy(*ott of the Leeislatures and Ministershi])s by 
t'")i)|j,ressmen or Nationalists, now or in the u('ar future*, because the prineiph* of 
reuunciation or abste'utiou although hypothetically te'uabh* runs (•(.indi'V to the very 
])rinciples for which the foniiress stands, wiu'u applieel to the ])raetieal ]>olitics 
existieie in t he !\r.‘idras Iha'sidcney. Wc* frel that takiiiL’’ tin* circiinistanres of this 
])roviiiee into conside-ration, the* < ouirn'ssme'n and Nationalists sliould unite* 
toe:(‘ther aii'l e-aptnre the* local beielie's anel the Pe'cislat ivc ('e)une*il and lie'll^ te) 
strenethen the j^eeiph* and we'ake'u tin* ])rescnt s\st('n» of (loM'rnment and its albe*'-. 
We* feel that for the* above' pur^nase and for the* objee-ts iiole'ii In low. a se]>!\rate’ 
]vililie‘al ])arty slunilel be* formed with a vie'W to run elce-tions (o the* Le*Ld'^lative* 
Connell and to the* local bealie-s on a de'finite* nationalist pro;:iamine* in oreh'r that 
they ma\ be made the* instrunu'uttor the* spce*dy altainme'ut of Swaraj ! 

(It To work by hoiiouralih* means for tin* atiainnicnt eif Swaraj in whie*h the* 
(iOveriini»'“nt Avould be re*sponsible* to the pe*ople eif ihis eiuintrv. (1?) d'o ('dm*ate* 
and organise public opinion f()r se'i'Uiin/: and inaintainiiiL' nali*’na!i<lir* ideals in all 
])olitieal and (iovernmi'ntal orirani^at mns in the count r\. ( "o Tli'* w'uk for the* 

ann'lieiratinn of the conditions anel the* status e»f the* di'pr("-*'td e hm-cs bv se'e'uriiu; 
for the'in fre*e* ealui-ation, fi'i'e* lanels ami hecihtie's feu' tin* use o| jiubli'* roads, sclumls 
and w/‘lls. (4) To work for tlie* initiation. protee*tion ami elc\e If»pme nl of hand 
H])inninc uikI hand-weaving ami e-ithe'r cotiaae* imlustrics. ni e\f'ry pr^s.^ibl,. dire'ctnm 
with or without the hf*lf) of the* ( ieoe*rnme*nt of tin* jerovine*!*. ‘(b) 'bo Mn>])or( the* 
labourers in India tiiid abroad in the-ir e florts tei b* tter tlie*ir e*eimiitioii in all respects 
such as. provision a,gainst sickm*ss. ace'ideaif, infirmity, edd ai-e* ami death, he*al(iiy 
housin,t^ conditions and nmeiical treatment and h(*ip 'the*m to be'coim* ''eli-re'sjicctiniL'' 
citizens of this country with necessary <*ducation. (6) 'fo work for tlie* disse'mina- 

timi amon^>- the masses of s(*ie'ntifie kiKuvhebrc in aericiiiinie* ami indnstrie*s 

and principles of pmd h(*alth and lemp- life*. (7) Jet work lor an imim'diate* 

total proliil)iti(»n rd’ all inloxiecafi / elrinks an<] drnys. (S) b'n deve’h*p the* 
utilitarian and cultural aspe'cls of the natiemal liti'ral lire* in areorefam*e with 
the present day needs of the country, (!♦) '!'*> work lor the* (epiality anel 

Jiherty of man hy removing ersfe amrraee* divtim (iem ^ ami ere*ed antagonisms. 
(Id) To oppii'C all tiio.se wile) have failed to mif-port the* eaiise td' 

Indian freedom by sidin^r with the* (Jov<'rnni(*nt. (lU d'o seciiiv tlic abolition 

of all restrictions aLoiiimt Indians in the eh'fiartmcntsartillciw. air force and 

chemieal Avarfare. (12) To s('e*nre' the* cstahlishmcnt of an Indian National Military 
Academy, an Indian National Naval Academy and other m'ees.-ary institutions for 
ti^aining Indian officers in Imlia. (13) To introdne-e* ce)mpiilse;ry mililary training; 
in Indian Hio:h Schools and Colh'ges. (14) To demand I’cpiai ri.Ldifs for Indians all 
over the world and to remove all racial difl('n*iice.s. (Ibj d'o oj)pe)se' all forms of 
so-callcd Imperial prcfe'rence and advocate measure's for tlu* pre)tec(ion of Indian 

industries and to establish up-to-date technical and industrial imslitutious. (UJ) 

To adopt measures to oppose all forms of unfair alien eomjmlitions in Indian 
industries and support measures to build an Indian Mercantile Marine and to 
reserve the Indian coastal trade to Indian Bhiiijnnti; b 

The anti-Oongress agitation carried on by organisations like the All-India 
Muslina Conference Association, which recently made' a bitter attack on Pandit 
Matilal Nebru and derided to send a deputation to England 

Congress Muslim to counteract pro-Congres5 projiaganda, quickened the 
I Party Nationalist Muslims into activity and tlic formation of a 

new body called the Congress Muslim Party was the con¬ 
crete result. The movement towards this was started early in Jiify 1929 with a 
circular issued by Messrs. S. A, BreJA’i, Yusuf Mehcraliy and others. 

The circular inter alia stated ; “The need for concerted action on the part of 
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Muslim Nationalisis to fifjjht the forces of reaction lias lon^ l)ecn felt, but till 

now no ])raeticul st(‘p has been taken in Pombay to marshal the forces of Mtislim 

nationalism in lh(‘ service of tlie Motherlaml, Yon will no flo’:])t aixrcc with ns 
that we arc ])assint; through an epoeh-makiiif; period wiien the fate of India is 
hanf^iri<jc in the balaiicf* ami tin* community which at this jiinctnn^ deserts tlie 

cause for freedom or fails to play a proper j>art is doomed. Tbifortnnately, some 
reactionaries >ire callina* on Muslims to boycott thi' National ('onirrcss and make 
common cause with tlje alien Imream-nicy. No more snitadal st('p conld be 
takiMi. If immediate sf(‘)>s are not taken by n<‘Il-wishers of Islam in India to 
counteract tliis kicked piojiaeanda. the i\Iuslim (V)mmiini(> nhich is already 
sufliciiMitly l)ackward will b(‘ irretrievably lost. It is therefore proposed to form 
the Mnslitn Nationalist Part\ “tri ciitry on vi;rorous propairanda in this pre-^idiaicy 
in RU])port of the nati<mar can'^(‘ of'freedom and prepare the Muslims for takinp: a 
proper share' in tin' comine he-ht for fre('dom.” 

In respoii'-e to this eirenlar, a meeting of Mu^lini'. was lichl at IV)mbay on the 
8th .Inly. Mr, Ihf'lvi, jnc'-idme. ex))1.iim-<l the nl»i<*ct, of the nu'Clin^ and emphasised 
the imperative n''ed of Mimlim^ joining the (’oimn^^'^in lar'j:e nn: .her-;. A discussion 
ensip'd on the folhnvine icsolution moved liy Mr. IM(‘heraIly and adopti'd unani¬ 
mously ;— 

"'Ihe name' of ihe I'aitv will he ile- (’oneress Muslim Party and its ohjeet will lie 
to carry on projiaeanda in the Itombay iM'esid-aiey in support of tie* (’onprross 
policy and ]n'oi.''ran)me atnone' Mnslini' and indnc< ihi'in to lom tlie ('onyress. llie 
])arty slial! coinhat the forces of cnminniiahsm and reaction. Sulijere tf» this, it 
mil fnd('a\om- to safiyiiard tlie Icjiiiia;(t(' interests of Muslims throufrh the C'on- 
ycri'ss.” 

'I'hc first mcetldp; under the auspices of tin* newly fcTinerl (’one:re=^s Muslim Party 
was held a’ Pnmbay <m the -‘oih .luly amid'-t <‘onM<lerable hostile demoustra- 
tions from a scf'tnai of Mussa.mans in the audn'iiee. itfaulana Mahommed Ali 

(not the younyoT of the Ali Prothers; address(>d the meeline on the objects of 
the new jairty, but wa- constantly he<‘khd. T> eept for fref|uent shouts 

indnlyed in liy a small M'ction of * Mns>.;dmans. Mr Maliomed Alt’s speech 
was yn iierally * ap))landed. He said : "If ne stinly tlie ]W0S(‘nt situation 

I’aieftilly we* shall at (met' see that mneli of the ant i-Conyress atritation 
is onlv skin dt't p and hoKtenrl np to its j,resent jnomineiiee liy tlie 
Anplo-lndian Prt'ss. It ('animt be yrainsaid (bat every bureaucratic rub' has its 
henchmen, tith'-hnntt'is. and syco]>hants. who like Saul ha\e sohl a kingdom for a 
nu'ss of pottatre. 'bite nnetmi; )»re-uied over by tlu' Ayna Khan and s)>onsored by 
Sir Mah(Mne<l Shaft and other title-holders has no more riyht to speak on behalf of 
the Muslim e(nnmiinity titan the n)ot(>r bus driver in l/mdim htis to speak on 
behalf of Ihe h’nssian Soviet, d'he Muslim enmmunily presents a very sorry spect¬ 
acle to-day. 'I'orn Ity internecine strifes, ridden I'y illiterate, selfish Mullas 
veryiii'.r on (In' brink of economic bankruptcy, its future is very dark indeed unless 
Nationalist Muslims yird up tlieir loins, and inake a desperate (iTort to save it from 

the inevitable min. rht' (‘onyress Muslim p.irty has been formed for that purpose.” 

Suhst quetitly I’.audit Motilal N( hru st'iit the following niessape to ]Mr. S. A. 
flrelvi, eoiieraiulatiuy^ him on tlie eretition ot the New Congress Muslim Party : — 

“I heartily welcomt' tht' formation of the Gonyress MuBlim lAirty and wi<ih it 
every snceess. Nothing can l>e more disastrous to our political emancipation than 
the hostile attitude ado})ted by some Aluslim reactionaries tow’ards the Indian 
National (’on/^rcss. Tlu'y are trying to revive the early days of tlie C'onf^ress when 
I\Inssalmans kept aloof from the yreat national institution on unwtirranted suspicions 
similar to those they are now instillinji: in the minds of their co-reli^i:ionist.s. Their 
.suspicions were hajtpily di.ssipatcd in the years that followed when broad national 
interest j^revailcd upon narrow communal prejudices and Aliis.salmans began to 
join the Gongrcs.s in incren^ing number year after year. I have no hesitation in saying 
that the high position which the Congress occupies to-day not only in the country 
but out.side is due no less to the patriotism and selfless devotion to the work of 
its Muslim members than that of its other members. The tragedy of it is that 
some of thos(‘ vi'ry Muslims who have in the recemt past contributed to a consi¬ 
derable extent to * the greatness of the Congress have now arrayed themselves 
among its enemies. 

“1 ask all impartial Mussahnans to examine carefully the reason why these 
gentlemen have taken up such an attitude. The All-Parties' Committee Report 
has got on their brains and they smell in it disaster for Islam. A little reflection 
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W’lM show the true position. Jji'avinpr aside the nmslirooni sspociations speeially 
Kot up lo vilify the .All-Parlies’ (’omniittee reporl and ronfiiiiii^^ our.selv(s to tlie 
]>reniier Muslim j^olifienl or^^.inisation, the All Inriia Muslim L(^•l^ue. we liiul lhat 
the only moditiejilions tlu' Leuirue proposfd to the re])ovt on heluilf of MuNsjilmniiH 
related to six dtiiiiite points. Tlu' (’onvenlion iiecepletl two of thi'Si'. The reiiiaiu- 
iiif;’ lour which wict' iu<t aeepptahle to th(‘ ronvention were (1) that one-third of 
the el(Tt(‘d rcpri'sentatnes of Ixuh Houses of the Central LcKi^^laluie should h*; 
Mussalmaiis. (2) that iheia* should he re-a-rvalion of seats in tlu' Puiijah and 
i'(ai!'’al in the eveiii ,,1 adult siitlraLU’ not Ixanjc ('stahlisliMl (!) that residual) 
}»0\\<’‘s sliould rest ]»ro\inees ami m-t with the I'entral f .erislat ares : emer 

maiev p(n\crs ot iju' faaitr.al lerivlature to int(‘rfere willi )tro\iiieiai hruslstui'es lanai 
eojiiiut'd !o of irar or reht-lhoti :in<J seheduif's of huhjt'd^ hritin /(utsed ;iC(-orih 

niid I/, I tfint >i‘}tnrn(i'>i] of >uul should iioi he mndc fo drprnt! \ij>ou ilu‘ 
('sr.ihlisiiiimiit ('[ f/ie ('ommonue.alf li. I'liv^r (juestioiis are stti/ opcu lo ne^’oilafions 
and di-eussio!' 

“In ilie iiAinc (>i eiMitmon s( no- I ;mK' Alnssalmaus what djs.aster uiil hefall Islam 
it das,' s(,.;:'r-.iions ;,j,> imally it'j-ciid. I/i the name of common sciisf* J ask 
Hindu- nl.ni disaster \m1J jiciall liindiusm if (hcsc sii:;;.-esfions are aeecpfed. 
’P'lie apait jo n lie *'/ tiic) di' not in my opinion matter in practice one way 
<u tile othi'i. 'J J.e (iii' siMti 1 wheilier the Alus.salnians can siier-essfully aehiecc 
Ihc’r ('!m. et i:)' Is lie HI die Congress and jness.Mie tlnar claims upon ii oi hy 

'‘tamiiim out nnd liai'iii'.' the ('oni:ie''S. Let the Pntisli (loveiiiment once aeree lo 

die imintdiaic csi.•d-iidien nt (>t lull respinHihlc < io\clnnii'i)I ot the Dominion t)}>e 
India ami ! aai siiir th.il thes,- aiivl any olln r dillcrciict's tlial may arise >m 11 
I” i 111 no line. 'I li>' ^'nnatIon ot the (.'empress Muslim Party is a move 

in t/ie rj'.dif (jii cel Ion oni 1 Impo and trn-t that llindti^ and Mu.<^lin)s will sink 

their prfty dith renecN .|.,d pi.-,. nt a unii",l and dclmaniiicd front to flic hureaueracy.” 
on fndia ( ordcieH((*,d th'* part\ uas held at Allahabad lor the proeivdines of 
^'hlcil see J). 'l.'iU. IS' 

\ ^I'prt S'iilatiu''“oj^Drenee ol lie' prominent elect'-d nn'inhers of iIk' Bombay 
' '■di^e i'mU'I 'iI iin !udiii;r the repo scntalnes <*t th(' J.-iheral Party, and the 
( on^res' and PespouMse Comipcralion Pailies. and the 
Bondifty I and reprimmittitivis of tlie Shetkrai ParC'had. and the leaders 
League (if tin- aericuliurisfs m tlie niofussil. vas held at Piombiiy 

. ^ on the 2.'!rd .luls IhJO under the ]ue-i(lenthhip of Mr. 

\ allablddMi P;!i< l vhcii a lear-ue calhd tin' Land Lea^oie. was inaugurated ^^ith 
a vien lo carr) on a a;:iialio]i against ihi' ju'( sent land reieiiiK' ]>oliey of tin' 

< ojveinne 111 . ami to introduci' pew e)nai;;es in the Lainl PevemK' ('ode Amf'iulment 
LilJ piop(c,d by liie (ioi'triimenl on thi' folloiDn^ lines: (1) The ]Uoprietorship 
ot the land should belong to tjie i>easan(. and (2) land reu'iiue sliould be regarded 
as a tax based upon (he profits of .•i}j:riculliire. 

Mr. N. (’. Keikar, in his intioduetory siM'ef'h. exjilaiimd the aims and 

obprfs oi fhr* i.aiid Ivea;.:ue, which was being; hfarteil to eiktry on work for the 

^tellal•e and iiitcrest.s of the a^rimilturisl.s. He emphasi.sed that the fmag:iie wanted 
to eaiT) oil its work without, any consideration of caste, creed, reijpoii or the parly 
to which the agriculturists hidongred. He asked for a clear cut explaiintion oi tile 
words *‘prog,ri'SSive and sound leg,dsIation/’ expressed hy His KxcelleiU'y in his 
acldnss lo Boinliax J>cg;i.slative Council on Monday last. He further (jeinauded 
that the revision .settieineiits introduced during the last ten yiairs should he sus¬ 
pended. 

p f^nrdar V'alJahlihhui i‘ateJ was voted to the chair. Snrdar Vallabhbhai 

i ate], in his uddrvBH fo the conference, observed that t.Jic (TOviTnment must take 
into consideration their expcncjicc.s in the Bnrdoli fight. The Bardoli Committee’s 
report had made it clear that the revision Bcttleracnts made l)y the Governraent 
omcers were not only liaseloss, but also unjiistifiahlo. He failed to understand the 
meanings of the wujrds ‘^prop;rcssivc and sound legislation, “a^ stated in the letter 
to Mr. Chhotalal Hhroff, wntlcn hy the Government. He declared that the present 
land revenue jioliey of the Government was, no doubt, a dishonest one, and such a 
pcviey would not be tolerated by any civilised Government, 

feardar Vallabhbhai emphasised that the question w^hclhcr land revenue was a rent 
or tax, and the definition of profits of agriculture and the basis of revision settle¬ 
ments, should be dealt with by statute. He asked the Government to follow up 
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im honeat policy hereafter. Othcrwiair, he declared, the agriculturists would have 
no faith in the (rovernment. They wen* prepared to jiive Mieir lives for their land*;. 
He appcaltnl to tfu' [)ublic to join hands with the irr.'sp!‘< tive of 

(TiVid, reJi^ion or party, k*‘^‘f)iiit; in mind only the welfare*, ano iineo-t^ of tin* po.)r 
a^nciilttjrists, who formed ihnsr-fourths of tin* pojmlaiioti. 

After preliniin iry (iiscussions the followui^r o "olutiwii*; w r** pasHvd ni- 
aiiimouslv:-" 

(1/ d^his ujecJii.^'’ of the liomhiiV I're-idenrv I.i’id in-a‘„U'* >*. 

(ioverument on their <terisiofi to wniniraw tin* Ihii -d le, • n w of rh- ir looiOiou 

to introduee early lem-lation on “"urid and pr-*'/r.*-';\r ijir-* a!**'; lei lin.r •! <1- 
hinii nor to proeet- l w ith flie p-vi-'mo •.* m in v. * o ' diUM ' 

demy; and with a yn-w to all d-uiofn m fit- m < o-r, *■-o*' tpi.'lv ■ o 

tin* (fOVernnuMit to niak'* an eai iy aiifneinorm nf fi;.*? h ;c' };t\< h-<-:i 

hr •/. t/iuf r/}i‘ m .v >/t -h,ul ri-n >/-ji\r 

olli-ct ns n*pinl-< nil reu>^ion serr/t-m-'nf'-. inf;i>./;n*'./ . fin* o';n'. o/ f/n- in'II-hninvit 

it'eoniniendation*^ of fin* doinl I'ariianirnfan ( nini titn! :i> a of 

>ne!i Ie;^M^lati'111. file amounts l»*\ jt*d in I'yci-'-" In* ri*tiin<l< <{. 

(li) 'Diis ennh i'enfe wnleomes tin' d^'ci-ion of tin* (i"\ojiiijj'*nt t<) ij)lro<Jncr lain] 
revf'inie le^oslafioii of a bound ainl priler*‘S'*ive (*!ini.n f**!. a'ld ifs 

eon^idernd oitineai tiial no sin'h (^[^iviatinn c.uiid hr are. j'* i;>Ir. nnlt'bs i! i-^ 
hasi'd on j)n/ici|)leb and j>raeiirr approvi**! 1)\ juihlir ttpiniun aud tin* opinitiii ol 
this Li'Mi^in*. 

(hi 'I'liis eoiifrirncn calls upon the I*Aeeiniyr (’onnm;' to a]>]io:iit a eouiniiltec 
for (he purjio>r of drcitlini: and formiilaiinL’ the pri;!**!pl'*- re_’ar»]iHu' o-.vner'-hip ot 
the land. i*har:t.*tcr of land revenne, jeur’i ..t a'’-r-.-iii 'n. !ii**:hi»d^ of sr-tiIrin-'iit and 
i-eeovery, mid o: hei kindred ([Ur^lion*' rrhilinr to l.ctl 'mr. 


In eompliauee witli (he resolution pass^l hy the ('al(*u(ta <'on vent ion. I’andil 
Motilal Nehru wrote on tin- iJiii Aniin-t. to the t’!ianei*!Ior of tin* tdiamber of J’rinees 
inyitin;: tin* ('liainb.-r to appoint rrpiest-iitativ<*s to emifer 
Pi. MotiUr* InviU- with tlie (’ommittee of the <'onv.-atioti ai a iiouinl Tahie 

lion to Princes. (.'onferenee, on llie eonstiinlioiial fmvitinii and statii't of llit* 

Indian t-^lates in the future <'<nnnnuiwrallh of India and 
the r(*Iiitions that should subsist between the In.ban Suitt-s and tin* h'enliMl and I'ro- 
\iiiei:il (-io\'ernnieuis of tlie (lomnioiiwe.'dlh. .Similar imitations wen* sent to tin* 

Nizam of Hyderabad, the Muhiirajaof Mys-oreand tin* Maharani lii'yent of rravaiicore. 

Mr. Rati Ahmed Kidwai, Sis-rt-tar}, All-Partn*-'’ National (.'on\eiition. 
ibsmal the hdlowin^' .statement to tin* Pres.' on tin* same day: — 

‘‘In the broehure entitled, ‘The Indian National Itemand’ tin* followinr sentt'iiee 
(a'l-nrs uticlor the heading ‘Indian States :—‘This inyitation stands, ami a favourabla* 
response is awaited.’ Tliis sialement is likely to ereafe an iinpre.'-sion dial a 

iorinal invitation had, before the issue of the broehure, lioen simt i.) the Priin*es to" 
a})])oint representatives to nu*et Ijit* representatives of tin* Convi'iition at a }^'ulnd 
Table (\>nfert*iK*e. with a view to disen.sbiny the eonsiiintional position of the 
Indian Stati's in thi* future (lommonwealth of India, Tiiis js not the ease. Tin* 

formal invitatiofi was delayed, a.s it was jiroposed to send alona; with if, a full report 

of (he proceedinf<8 of tiic (’onvent.iori wdiieh was hi fin* pre^s.s. Tfie report w'as 

published only this iiiorning. ami fornuil invitations have now been >jent to the 
(Ihanei'llor of the Princes’ Chamber, the Nizam of Hyderabad, the Maharaja of Mysore 
and the Maharani Regent of Travaiicore.” 

Babii Ilajeiidra Pra.sad who came to Jamshedpur to study the Tinplate Strike 
Bituatiori issued the following statement on the L’Oth August. 

“A strike in the Tinplate Works at (rolmurihas been going 
The Goulmuri hn since the Tth April last; The grievniiees of the workers- 

Strike principally are low wages, insuirieient. housing aoeom-* 

modal ion, ahseiiee of leave rules and holidays, bonus aiki 

provident fund and insutheient supply of protecting ecpiipments for the 

slat!'. That the grievances are just and genuine admits 
no doubt ns tht* wa^es arc lower than vfhat they are in the Tata \yorks 
aud the other items cannot be seriously denied. Negotiatioos, went 
on for some time aud some sort of an arrangement w*as arrived at, The 
Company failed to give eftect to the terms agreed to and fresh trouble arose. The 
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to victiiuitii* tho workt'rs l)y liMn-^fors, Hns])onHion8, disini^sala 
(‘tc. 'riu-y wvi'e writU'u to on bolialf of Hk' Union hut. j):ii(l no heed to th<*se 
TKjuests;. The strike eumnieneed and Inis eonliiiiied for more than 4 half 
months now. 

‘ Atlempts w('re m d(' by prominent, labour leaders like Mr. I )aud and Mr. Oiri 
to opi'ii iK'^otiations with the Comjiany but it refused (o talk to them. The workers 
ai)proaehed th(‘ Oovernment, with a napiest that, it should inlerveiu'. But the (Juv- 
ernment ri‘lu^ed even ti> apjioint, a Board of Coneiiiation umli'r tlu‘ Trades Dispute 
Aet, In the im^anfime tlie (k)mapny had Ix-en tryin<.! tn seeurt; mnv reeruits and 
tak.-n a eertaiii number of laliounTs who W(‘re iinemployc'tl on a<connt of retreiieh- 
ineiil, in th(' data Works, and its altitude towards the workers had lieeome even 
stiller. Tilt' workers on tlu'ir ji.art liad l)tM‘n apju'oael ine; nidividuals and organisa¬ 
tions for help and intiaaa'iition. Tlu'V laid been lort.unate in enlist iiii^ the swnjiatby 
oi Sj. Suhlias (’hadra Bose and Baba (Jurdil SinL;li win) arii\c‘d on tin' seene to 
stmiy tilt' situation and after salisfyinp themsi'hes al)ut the* ju-'lieo of tlu' strikers' 
eau.se heean to help them. 'I'lu' Union sent, its Actine Uia'sident Mr..!, ,Mitra to 
r(‘pr<*H(‘nl the easo of the worki'fs to the All-India (’oii^re-^s ('onimilti'e at Allabaijad. 
d h(' matter was (‘onsuieri'd by the W'oikine, (’ommittee whieh direettd the Siau’etary 
to })Ut himself in eommunieation with tlie manaeeineut ami to hi'l]» th<‘ strikm-s in 
ei'tliu'j, rebel. Alter this altlioiieh not a I'rade Union man. 1 felt. 1 must st‘e 
thin;.;s for myself and paid a visit to .lainsliedpnr about week> ajL^o, d'he situa¬ 
tion then was that most oi tin* workeis of the (’ouii>‘iny had hetm on strik»,‘ for 
about, 1 moiitlis. ddiey were naturally in ureat distress and* were- di'peiidiii;:- lareely 
on public e.baiaty for support, ddieir eonduet throimlnnit ail ihesi' four months 
had heeii eveeptionally peaeelnl. d'hey had exjdored all avenues lor a settlement and 
son;rht the help and inlerviaitloii of poisons and or^yanisalions from ontsidi'. d'hev 
had failed in tlnar atienijit to si'cure a settlement but the juslna* ol their eaiisi* and 
the p ai-ehi! nature of tin* siiikc had seeiirnl for them in an amj'le .neasiirt* the 
sympathy and support of the public, d'tn* ('ompany on iheir sale had been obdurate 
and the (iovi'riiment had refuseil to intervene. 

’’Uonsiderin^ the situation as a wIk>K* 1 ii'lt it was no u>e my tryiiij; to seeun* a 
hearing fi'om the ('ompany which had r. tused even to '.ne Mr. Uiri, but that, J 
mifj^ht approach the (lovernment and iirt^<' (In* desir.iiuiity ot its intervi‘ntion. 1 
aeta.u'diii.uly saw the (diief Secretary to the (lovenimeiit of ibiiar and (»rissa and 
Jiad a lon^ con vers.itioii with him. 1 ^ot from liiiu a eonlirmat ion ot the vi'i'sion 
of tin* ('oinjiaiiy’s ea.se tliat liad b(*eii fj;iven to me by the ^\orkelo, l»nl failed to 
persuade him to think that it was just one of those eases in whieh tho (lovernnient 
was not only entiib-d but bound to iuiervi'iu*. 

‘‘.Since then fresh d(*veiopments h.4,v^c taken place. Thi'i'e has linen intensive 
pieketitif^ wdneli lias heeii (piit^* peaei'ful as liefore A laee iiiimher of tin* new 
reeniil,-; have also left tfu^ works and some of the old hands that had not )oim‘d 
tin* strike or had ^orie hack have rei*ently come out a-jaiii. The Uompaiiy lias 
enpafred a larp’i; number of Balhan.s and tlie worker.-^ on picket duty weri' one day 
assaulted and pelted with brickbats and stones, ft is alleged that tln-y rc(aiiale<il. 
Boliec ‘sowers’ are said to have disjK'rsed them l)Ut not ^iiihout eaiisin;r mjury to 
several ])ersoris. Many labourers have received injurits iueludiny': the Prt'snleiil of 
tli^* Ihiion Mr. J. N. Mitra. One house was biokeii into by the Police and inmates 
were assaulted and two of them arrested. .Several olln'r w’orkoas liave alsi) been 
arrested ami are to undergo proBeetition. A notice* was issued under see. I Jl Ur. 
P. C. prohibiting the assemblage of more than 4 men at one iilaee within the 
jurisdietioii of Golmiiri thainu Jlut it has since lieen modilie d and tin; prohibiK'd area 
now covers the main road leading to the F'actory and grounds one liumlrid yards 
on each side of the road. The result of the notice is etieelively to jirt veiit picketing 
which had been earried on for a long time quite peaet fully. It is ix'ported that 
the notice is not supposed to operate against the Ckympany as its Pathans arnl 
loyalist workmen have been seen in congregations of even a hundred or more within 
the prohibited area, W’hile the I’oliee havi^ not been slow to t(;ll strikers not to 
squat in batches of more than four even on the varandahs of the houses within 
the area notified. 

“It is clear from all this that the Company is obduarti* and unbending. It has been 
fosing heavily but it is bout upon breaking the spirit of thi* workers. Tlie (lOvern- 
inent is equally determined not to intervene. But its so-enlled non-intervention is 
nothing less than intervention in favour of the (’ompany. If the police are there 
to preserve peace, the usefulness of the large number of l^athans in the employ of 
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(Dii|)iiy i-i II')!. ;i|)|),ir'‘’it iiulr-ii il 1)' Id cDinn)!!, bre.'iclic'^ of tho po;ice. The 
worlvtMX :uv‘ il *1 Tin'll ‘ I iii)ii!i in <1 ■ m) Tiir'y havi; all through Ixhmi 

pni'i'ciiy p(;,\ccl'nl. Il U up Id l,'i * ]):r)lic 1, > snpp irl tlKiin morally and poeiiniarily. 

If Iri-^ also l)‘-n tli if I'l,? <' Mm-ill in 111 * lo *al Coarmil shoulil urfj::<* 

111 ’ (iovcnimi'ii Id inf ;rv(‘n *. Mr. .iD^iah has ^ivtm iiolice of a n'.solution in thi? 
Ass('nil)ly to with Iraw lh‘ pr >' ‘.-'Mn Inch tli'* (lompiiiy nnjoys. There has been 
a sympatiiel.iD sfrihi in the \V)rk> of lie' Ihirauli Oil Oomnaiiy which owns the 
i)nlk ()l fill* >har('s in th; 'rinpl if • CDmj)any al r>ndy,e Ihi lip*, No one can toll 
wlicthor Ih'* (Ompauy will yc'l I t » wlip afo-r all an* tlm jus! grievance of its own 

UDi'kors. 

••|>ni Ihe w >!’k *1'^ ^'innol 1 > * 1 'fi i 'd | • ja th-ir jnsi slnie'^-l'.* and if ihe-ie molho Is 
of briny.))i-e-;^n)'.* o.i th* f'lUDinv fail oih-rs will )i ivi* to b;* devised. There 

liLV* be ' 1 Dill *:■ c.nk‘-in 'll- <)in'rr nnl n )n * lii-i (/vok *-1 sne'n a l.irye measure of 

piililie '.ympidiy ami rc- rv - I 'O -rmf rourff^y from the mana;.cement. It is really 
a lieht b ‘1 w ■mi a roll :ind ])».\eriiil (’Djup-iny on th" one side which can aflbrd to 

Mi.l M' t"11D »r.iry 1 d-,-s to h-.e-h U' »rk'-r> a pDod Ic'^soii and starve; tlnan to siil)- 

innnoi iii tii* oryii'-*! 'a o’l :!i.* otln'r Iiyhliny not any other cause 

bm In' I I'.i ii'riny iii 'i. ■ fi-iwOo .v'l'-h a'* <*:ii)yei n )f only by lab)ur- 

er- eU'"Ali'ri' Imi b; In-,'' b’'"'hr"'i n v' don* in tli.* Tata Works. P>y tlie jnstiet; 
o! th '.r eai-.- an I ‘h'r p-i--i' il b*hivio ir tle-y have fully deserved the public 
-iiio , »ri I h •> !i IT ^ 1 far ['••■;\"l i.i 1 n imel.. .miy to b-* sn [>pleiii"iite 1 to m;ik(* tlie 
( ' i.np my a i I I h ' t « >. •: .mi ■ i' n i 1 •: s . i 1 tho tie* '»* )))!'■ e*a:m n atlbrd to i(‘i >^0 
in my of tli nr m ■ i ' ) ) ■ > m 1 ,11 I mi-l a' i- e,il.;,-iy bany attempted." 


Sir Deny- liny m 1 i • ,1 1 . n > e-i m: - r un' > 1 ;h* ['‘h September in the Le)yis- 
la! i ve .Vs-(.*amly r'jirdiiiy th* pt-'mi •> 1 ilai> 'i \ n'’*i • 1 . It m ly be reine:ubert‘d 
th it ill ItC I I 1 ' ^ ipr' n ‘ ‘> i • e 'h * I' m * I ■• *^ nbe I m w'l.b i- ealle I the Tliiud 
f'a-(* th.i^ Indians weia ol (’aiiea-inn onyin, tliat they were 
Indians in America 1 . 1 ’ tree white per-oim “ within the ineaiiLiiy of the Xtiturali- 

^ation \"l. an 1 t’uat hi tiee tle y could imt bei'ome ,\merieau 
ciii/'ii-. a re-alt of tin- d'-ei-i.ei . 1 - many a- 4b Imlians w'ei'- deprivt'd of their 

n It nr lbs i! 1 on rij, r-, ml f w i- ;ii»preh'n I • I tint a riyid enfui'eement of 

1 h ■ d‘cision mil iino’ve :b' d'pri. ,it i »:i of eiii/.n-hiji riyhts an i property of 

v"ral !i 1:1 I'd' ol Inli.m b\my in varioii- jnrt-i of tlr* Fnited States of America. 
Snb-.,|nM' ! ) til.- pi le'n "It ep.e'i- we;** mil* b^ dsiiii .erected m'tubers of the 

1 -'yis! i! iir ■ in A n m'i.* i 1 > e, *1 ju-' ■■ * d »,i • to In b.m-. .A bill promoted by Smiafor 

<Aj>-!,ml de-birii- Inliim »> b- ca'i'l-'l (> lull ry!i’-of eitizmship* had only 

pas-'l tb* si m oi i’u ! inb.u I'l* ti)r‘rnn*nl not only oppo^ed tliis 

m-a-lire bn< pla • • I oitOad'S m ib ■ 'am> of t'n* proyress ot anoih*r bill iutrodu -ed 
wirh the o'.)|-el Di re-ioriny ib • r. bos of Vm n'i‘an wom *n wlio lul l marri^sl Hiudna 

na'iiralisel m Anienci. bn: who wei«* d-* in * 1 t> Ivave lost such rie;hts iieeause of the 

• d "iiai n: a!i-ai 10 1 " ol ilieir Im-iimd'., \- a result of the ayUalioii carried on in Imlia, 
the* < iOV(‘nmi "ii ot Inlia m )» • I :. 1 * Hritish (Jov<'rnmeiU., who oti their p.'trt 
:i])p*ar to hi, ■ mil* repr •-*111 i*in 1 - t > ibe authorities in Washington throuyfh their 

■ imh.is-ad ir 11.-,! in ' i; d'l ■ 1 \-ii*nem mi.--ionaries workiny in tho various parts 

of Imlia also is,n*d a <\:\i ".n'.i: e tn 1 •mniny the altitude of the Dnited States toward[.s 
Indians ami d • ii mdmy in ill - na n - of fairplay and jnstie»; that not only should the 
'lb luliaiH \v;iD had o-'en pr.iet le illy dispossi's.-. d of their property be restortM to 
their oriytnal piniion l)Ut th.it the N'ai uralisation Act shoiibl be amenJeil so as to 
ileelare tiiat Indians did not (*om * within the jiroluhitory elamses. The followhu^ state¬ 
ment was made by Sii- D ays Ur.iy, on ill* (luesiion of Mr. (layaprasad Singh who 
a^kel: (at Is p a 1 1 *i I’.ut 1011".' I’a * d **isi>n of thermted Stat'.'.s Supreme Court in 

1933. Ilritisli Indi.ms in t !i n eonniry ar.- int*liyibl<' for ei»izcnsiup. and incapable of 

holdiny lands in llieii’ p )ss'.j-.ou 1,) )f so. has any time been given for the Indian 

laiidown-Ts in iIk* lbip*l S i’ -s to di'-poso of iheir iiroperties? and, if so, what 
time ? (e) Is there any similar law in India by which Americans are made 
ineligible for holding bmded propi'rties in this country ? 

Sir DiMiys Bray ri'plie 1: ‘d h.ive travers(*d most, of the ground covered by the 
(piestion in the previous answers. But, as the subject has stirred mucdi public 
interest, and a misapj)reli,'nsion still exist.s about it, I propose, with your permission'' 
Sir, to state the general position anew. In 1933, the Sui>reme Court of the United 
States ruled that Indians are and alway.s have been ineligible for American citizen¬ 
ship. St.Hjing th'it it is restrietiiid under the revised statute 2169 to persons of 
(?iiucasian and African race, a rigid application of this ruling would have invoIvaU 
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the (lenaturalisatloii of sevoral hnnilr.O^^ of n:i'nr il'‘ I Ini rn nil iii hk * 

Califorfua, whore the holdinii; of lairL hy uli'iii ("/ vi o i hin- i; i)'-,)’ir)il >1, summary 
eyiotlon from the lamlotl propuMy (liw hil h )n i /i I' a ■ piii’i'd from Ihi' oiilsi'i. 
Tiieir unhappy prclioami'ut (mi!;.m'.‘d t!m closi' mi'l cmilinu'um atOnlioii of iIk' 
CtovoriiiiKMit of Tmlia a,ml llis .M.ij'sty’n ( I )\a'rtim'uL T!i“ dilli ailim-; of (lie cas.' 
seemoil almosl. iiisup'rahh* for ilia riiliny (Int au Imliau is iii('l!:j;ii)l,- for oilizcnship 
iiudor the Amerieaii (\justitul,ioa is iho riiliiii;- of ilio Siipn'iu > (’ourl. At first, it 
looked as it tha full rii^our of th" Am “nMu Liw would ^ ovi'i’eiscd, and some 
oi) unfortunate Fndians -WLire mul' lo suIlT lli* disahilitu's oi d mat uralis.it ion, Ihit 
eoneurrently with thi' \Mrioiis alli'yaii'lns t'ait w-ro Irin iim- to lim-. s^'ciiic l, tlm 
position beeam ‘ f^-radually estalilish ■ I tin' a <* wi ili • i: • ot n u oM’mii ion (‘onld not 
be withdrawn witlrra: a pr ) sss oi t'l* tmi-m in oi-'i .‘(in: • ■■ i . ‘ a proiaaluro 

wllicli acted in the natural course of thine^ as a ^ilulirs bratc ■. 

“Now, T am iilad to say. we S(‘'n to liore rea-'hi'd tli* >l;mc when we ran 
safely aiiticipate that, in tin ai)s'uc > .)!’ ,in\ ((U^si.I* Uimnlns -t’n llon'bk' .Mi'iuIxt 
will forgave me. if t Inire la'f-'r i))inielly i > th- n iwishn ot l!i' leni.,tiv,> ion 

in his Last (]ueation — no Inriliei’ jw ( • * • 1 ;n - s will !( ‘ liken .a ■ iinsi liiiiiam> who 

aecpiinal or yvere thoimhl at 0 : 1 “ t-.m lo hiv ■ a'‘.)n'r-l V'lenein ei 11 /e-i di 1 j > pnoi- 

to the ileeiv^ion of the .'^uprem > iNiirt. Ilir.l a- m tin' <‘mi' of the ,:i) In,linns who 

have siithavd denaturalisntio:i it i'^ ar itif> in • iln' iiimiin'y h m lliiis !).• m seeiiivd 

tor scweral hundreds of tli<‘ir more loriunaie lellow'." 

The ehanyed aspect in tlu' ])oliticai aT.iir- of In hi imi tin n'e,“>^iiy for n cor- 
rcsj)ondmi; .■ImniM- tin the .n 1 n ndt* oi tin lai! 

Europeans and Re- nity waao '-ir,.by ^Ir < 'h.npmnii .Mortimer .Assi-inni 
form* (hmeral Secretary. Fniope.nn .\-•■' 0 ,-(,(i ion ni an ‘At Home" 

Thirty ot the A'-'Min.il ion ai im l)oinb.i\ Inmicii on the Jlib 
Sopjomber. Mr. Mortimer declared that tli'“raj)id e 1 ow 1 h of (hnnon ni ic { b o ern ment in 
India hatl ^'iven ris(‘to a iK'W sit lint ion wlii'-li rr,,iiire.| n.-w mini nml n w nmtliotU. 'I'he 
time had eomi* when the Fana'»\)oan community h.i I to lo .k to its repre ■ nUntisc-, m 
the le;i;is\atures to safeyaiard it< int-rc-is, Mr. ^ Motiinea ].roc mA''^ \ pnnmiieni 
Madras politieiaii recently d"-1 ir* I t h u tli.'--.^ , nn b • no le.iim- wiilrm' nn oi'anni^a- 
tion._ liieh'cd it is obvious tint e\cr\ jiohiii.d ptii\ u.ints oruani ntmi. tci; nowhci'e 
is this more necessary than in the <ms.- ot ile> Ihirop-Mii rironp- in I'c' Indlnii L .eis- 
latures.’’^ Mr. Mortimer emjihasiscd that the liist nt thm-hiil tnnct.oin oi tin rnimpiaii 
Association was to su])]dy adcijuatc ■'eeniarial U'^istmiee to the Fiitop ni m ip^ m 
the legislatures. U'he sm-ond function v-a- i > nnin: on ,• »,i'i 1 b, i ,, .,.li Fnnijican 
eoinmunity and its jiolitienl Icadm-^ ifc iricil to di^p-I tin id-o pranleiit inceilniii 
quarters (hat the Furopemi Assocmlicn w.-n dnnmalcl i)\ ('.iimii.i mt a ‘ n. ^pc.ik 
in.o of the w'ork of the bram'hcs. Mr. AlortiiU'W sof Sia -c I c nm- to India IS 
months a^m), all hraiielics Inve juMarcs^cd. bat nom' tmn-o film tin- llmihiv brnneh. 
and thou/rh f know’ it i.s invidious to mention any pirticul.ar n.im •. 1 SionM lik<' to sav 
fw’hat. ^rcat del)t the Association in c,>ii‘I'nl .ami I!i ‘iirnnch in p^u t icii! o'owe 1 to Sii' llnc;ii 
Cocke.*’ Turninc to tin political sitnahon, .Mr. Moiaim t reterred to tlc' dml snfecuanl 
the Association demandiM of the Sim ni Coinmndon 111 m iMci-i eoneennin" protec¬ 
tion for the minorities from unfair <lis<>rlmi nntors I '"ol.olon and l be ncic-ssuy for 
emerb^ency power bein^^ vested in the Vieeroy^nei th* Ibovim ial (hoei nor^.“ Air. 
Mortimer continued : ’’VVe ask for the*se two s.if.'Oi.inU in no spnii ol hostility 
to the Indian nationalist aspiialions, but became, looknn!; lound Indian eondition’s 
to-day, we believe them to in* vitally neca'ssary fnr the [(rotcciion of the minority 
communities, Indian and European alike. Our claiim arc not nniva-onablc or selfish. 
It is interesting to note that the Madras Simon (.lommiiiee have l.ud stress on the 
necessity that the Governors slionlil retain power.-; of veto and ilin the (Jovernor- 
General should retain also the pow’cr of eertifieation. The recommendations of this 
Committee are more fiip;niticant in that in Madras, dyarcliy has worked mori' success¬ 
fully than in any other province and Madras has also hecii comparativi'Iy free from 
grave, prolon^j^ed industrial and communal disputes such as thosi' which so seriously 
injured Jlombay and so threatened i)eaee in tliis ])rovince .as lo cause no less a ])er- 
^8011 than 8ir Purshottamdas Thakurdas to state in no nncerlmn hin^na^m that the 
Government must retain strong latent powers to dial wilh a crisis such as that 
w'herewith ^ou here in Bombay were faced in the early jiart of this year. During 
the last five months there has been a marked ' change in the attitude of 
responsible Congress leaders, and the realisation hy them of tlie rcasoiuibleiiess of 
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Mip (If'iiru)fl of the minority (‘omtmiiiiiicq for If Indian politicnanft ap- 

))n)ach till', |jT('al })rf)})I(‘ms ah(*a(l in tiiis Hpirit, if they rid their mind-s of distrust 
of th ‘ Briti-iln'r and ado[>!. co-opiTalion and not non-eo-operation as the motto, they 
will find our rominuiiily ready and willing, to help them." 

Sir M. \"H\v(S\var,iya mid X.iwah A!i Vawa/ .Iuiil" I^.diadiir, in the report pidilish- 
(' ! on tlu' (till Oe(ol) T of ih'dr impiii’y into th(‘. Sukkur Barra, L^e 
Sukkur I>arragc jiroj*-*!, <In i-ll on of it't (lefi-i-ts. But taking: the selieine 

Scheme on tie* ulmli' ilioy d.-rdare t)iat they can think of no better or 

cl<‘:ir.‘r ;df'-rna(iv'U ‘‘ft is not to he expectecl." they say, “that a 
l^rtM.1 and eoaipli ■ it ' i ^di •in ■ of this inaenitiid<- wiil h<' jierfeet in all details. Natural 
eon liO'Mi. will ii<»t I n 1 i)imi--''1vo fuoui-ahly in <‘very direction, and no bia; under- 
l.ikiie- of ihi. s/' ciu h- ctrra*! o.j' wiilionr ii-;k-, and witli some loeal interest or 

Ollier. Slioiil 1 ij,-iforese, a inks <>r didi-uiliic-^ aris • in the future, the resources of 

eiiLLiti ''riu;.' should ii ■ able tn co,)'- w it !i t licm. ' 

d\i • .sc'iieii) ■, ill ' r, p'lri siys, is e\p'''-tcd to make an approeiable addition to 

I'l'o lii-uiou and tool sn|,j)!y m this pari oi India, and it will ’oiin^ jirosjierity to 

^ nd. It pa\'- a fiubu' ■ toi'ic o;!)'*.‘r-m cliare-'' of the sidnaiK-, and makes reeommen- 
dapou. for ('ii-uruij uniiio rriije -d fntiir- potere.s, of the s<‘henie. 

\s ill-' ^(dean ■ ,iof c\p‘,-|. 1 (o cini cnouedi lo pay full interest on the borrow'ed 
nipiial for I’l > • r'- li! a- cMirph’iO'i tin (f )\ .a ime-u' oi fiidia should be approached. 
iu'' rep irt >ii_! u.. lo lak'' o\-‘r the w'tol'' of a su’i-'antial shar* of the debt and 
with It aUo a !■'■ i-^oiiahk' share ol ih fiOioa. revtani'-^ freii tie* seheme, the principal 
T'-nou beiii.- till’ t’e' s,.b.>,,) , iiaa-^aal proposition for the ])rcsideney 

\Mlh its slendia- i-e-oiire«w to hinll'* lid t'n w e-k benins to piy. If this is not done, 
and it tb-' 1 la i -i('^ !id lo brat. siibeiatiil je,-')/-> ■ Is. th“ ehare-es on revenues 
of f'l’ pre-; 1 ai e- im iv p-ov a li'Mvy biird'a a,id a sonrec of eoiuinued embarrasS- 
mcn! to ih-' B ' a ny d o' aannent in the term of year". 

I'oi a yt u pi"t r. aieal hi" l>'en limublel by "poradie "trikes eulminatin,e; nt the 
eii 1 ol .Inly in ih ' b'-a "top'pa'a’e in the jute mills. These 
Labour SUualiou in d’-iurb vue"" have all had the ^a\we ehavuet'.'r. \ suaWy 
Bctii'.tl ih'ie Ini" he ai no note and no statenamt of demands to 

the mamij an at d'iie worleas have simjdy walked out. 
(h'lierdly ill' "Make inn an nt w.i" pree.ded h\ sonm loose formation of a union 
L’ot to^i'ther /^/ / le. a I;w\--r or a pdiiaa.m and repre"(.-nrine a miTC fraction 

of the iictnai woriefs. I'd' ludiu't p aaili.irly "U"e'ptihle to int iinidation and to 
Iviiej ruinonr .and ,a lian Ifni of d 'tennec'l men can eet .i whole population out 
(>n "tiike wrote ih' t'lkait' i < >rre'Oond'aii ol “/’V' Tec’s to that ))apcr under 

dal e hi ()el i ihcr. 

Alihod'.di the lahoitr t:'o’ii)!i" m B ■ laal have not been attcnderl by violent 
nvideiits on ihe ".ran ■"C a- in Bomh.iv. loyal workers havt’ lieen reluctant on 
in mv o'ci"io:i" io ( ater I'm mill'. Sirike’, eneiiieered in this way cannot be 
eljcciivcly "' ll],.,! in tlc' .abeMiec oj .any union to wdiieli the workers owe allegiance. 
Partly b), tic mief\rutIoii o| tie ( fos'crninenl of Inuiirah the jute strikes were 
nomill,illy (aided on i.'-'us aeeept('l hy th" leaders For weeks afterwards th^re 
wue^ (roiibl > lir-u with one mill and llnai with amather. the workers entcrin^^ or 
leaving at tlteir will. I'ln’ norm d eondiiion lor the last two months has been one 
of nneeriaiiiiv and unrest, allhoiieh j>raetieally all the demands of the strikers 
have liecn met. 

By the tiiu’-ta!)le of tin* Indian National Goneress. as laid down at Calcutta 
last yiair. mass civil disohe(liene<* is to betiin on .Fanuaiy 1. unless in the meantime 
Hominion .'^t.itus has lie mi conceded to India. Hitherto, the threat has been 
souiewh.it liyhtlv re; 4 .ird('d bv lhirop<‘an opinion, although the experience of 1920- 
21, showed that'if the ma>ses of the poj»iilation could be aroused to refuse work 
and to iimiate against the Government very real ombaiTassinent could be caused 
to the F\'(‘euiive. Lattcrlv Euro))'Xans have hud reason to change their mind, because 
the form of the threat has (deanged, and with that change the prospects of serious 
disturbaueo are e-r(>atly (Mihaneed. 

Tlie moveiiKMit towards viokmce in Bengal was crushed in 1924 by the Bengal 
Ordinance and the t'riminal l.aw Amendment .Vet. All the leaders who were 
then interned have long since been released. The promptitude with which the 
Government struck on that occasion shifted the centre of violence to the United 
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Provinces and the Piinjiib, and compelled the Ben^'a! leaders (o I he conchision that 
unless their activities could l)e {i;iven a wider foundation they (“Oiild never heciune 
more than a (emi)orarv nuisaiu'e to the (h)vern!neiit an 1 a ai 'nic' l() tlu' polus' 
officers conoerned in sn{)})ressi()n. 'riu* w(‘ak spot in the moveini'iit was tint it ai>ja'al('(l 
not to the masses hut to the relatively ft‘W hot-heaiUvl yonflis w!io having: educated 
themselves, found that they ha I "no lib'lihool of einpleymeiit. Ihirthtu- mass 
oi'K'anisation was restrictel by iriudu-Muslim tension and by cad ' and emu niiual 
dissensions. How small is what may be called the conscious ]V)litu'al movement 
is shown by the nnmhers in the Nation il )n'rr.'^s. Vfo'r ;i y.-if of inicnsiv{' 

recTiiitinc; in Beniial 50,()d*) pet)plc have l)et‘n si'eaircil the toial m 'iii!)('r>hip out 
ut 46,000,000 peopli', althoue-h ilie (pialiticaiIon for mc:uhei-^hip i th" ])ayiin‘ul oi 
no more than four annas subscription. 

The new develo})mt'Uts are two wlii'-h an* iu reality en ■. IVaiu’a! ('oimrc'-^ 
leaders have reeouiii/ed that, if thi'y are te make any ciicciiv and pafaly>in ;4 
movement, they must obtain control ol th- m I'^st's, of illii'Ta'e and ill-orcani-'ed 
labourers who woik in the jute* mills, iii ilu' <loeks. and h) the nveisiie, and wlio 
serve most of the aaencies of transport. Idicy ha\'e reeitciii/ed at tic sanu' tune 
that the dilii^enl. sprt'ad of th“ doctrine., of ('ommnnism i> the ino''l effi'cliM' 
counter to eomrninal disstaisions and 1 riiidii-Mn-'lim Im-iiliiy. 

Hence the /cal with wlii(‘!i men like .Mr. Sii'oJia' ('Iianb i Bo'C and Pandit 

Jaw.iharlal Nehru iiavi* thriwii them''i'!\e" into lie' lrad< r>h![‘of -:Nke> wheicccr 

these have hr.tkeii our. P.indit dawaliaiial N'-hm. who ha-, jn : been I'lcctc! 

ehairmxn of tli-t lii ban .Nadon.il (’mc.re'S for tin- \cir'' nadeiin: -Mi. (laiidin 
refusing the 1 (m lership—i'. also president sm.-o yar ot the In ban d'lnde rmon 

Federa(>on. He has beiai acti\e in vtniou- In'o-nir tmubk--. nio-i r 'caitly in the 
strike at the (dolmuri titiplate w(»rks. in 100s he ua'^ c’ims n pi i-idriM ol the 
Ail-Beiie'al Students' <'onb-rence, and in his addr-|\oc'iti'I ne| .a inim 

(’’ommnnism (ml Socitilisni and ]ntoniatiouali^in. I'loi that in'CiiiL: ua'- li"iii 

the IiKh'pendenee Leaipie tor P.eneal, started b_\ OIr. bii o ('handii ike-e ^\ltll 
the assistance of a numher of e.x-def( nn^-. 

The new hoily issued a intuiifoto dv.( llinp of ilm pnmapl ol Pol-luni^m. Tin' 
position thiU it was soueht t<> cretitt' jhainlx esjur.v- 1 m i!i, (.ilninii' of 

“Liberty"—the Swaiaj oriian which h;i> arisen nn the ii'lic' <r d'in\\aid' and i" 
controlled by the liroihcrs. < )n S.'pt< mbrr 1 o( tlii- ai' i: woic - 

‘Orpaiiised, disciplined Labour is bcine Iian\es-.e<l to the (i acli (O' iitithcialiMn. 
More and more is ].(abonr lieine idMiiilii'd vith the nat'onal niovcnnnt. ^|Mrc and 

more is the truth rocoe-nised Iin tin' imi'S ihaf s'hl-e.ota uncut is th,.jr sal/ation. 

‘ In any national eamj>:rtrn of non-\c»!-nt non-co-np itituni i.altoin 

will pull its full weieliL on the p'*<)j)|eN ^d(le. “ILraiys.- l.nnne-O will b'' tic- 
winning slo^tan.’ 

Mr. Subhas ('haiidra Lost' in an address at Lil]oea}| said : ‘'rhe Labour 
movement is vi'ry elosely eonnei'ted with the Swarai movi'tic i: and \diai is needed 
at the present movement is a co-ordination beluctn the two in order to force the 
hands of an iimsympathetie (lovn rnmeut". ddn^ .stati'iymt ^]l(n^, that neither 
Pandit Nehru nor i\Ir. Bosi' have any cIo«e knouled.re of Labour tln v are ^^e!l-to-do 
men fishinc in the troubled waters of laljonr disputes. Yet it uoiild be foolish to 
dt^iy their infinenee. d’hey have modes of appeal (d tic piojde tlironeb their 
own language, through the identity in their mode of thought, that aia* closed to the 
Englishman. 

The condition of strike-fomented agitation, extending troni the mills to thi' 
workers in the oil-depots at Budge-Budge, and to the tin-plate workt r.s at (lolmnri, 
is precisely what these political leaders desire. In the illiterate lalw)nr('r^, inelined 
to turbulence and readily moved by mass sugge.stion, they ha\’f' pri'eisdy the 
weapon which they want for making the task of (iovernineiit as (lillicnlt as possible. 
They have at command a type of man with far more physical eonragi' than tlie 
average Bengali. If they can harness the million or ho of operatives round Calcutta 
to the political movement then they can make a really impressive denionstralioii in 
January by bringing about something approaching a general strike, 'I'he talk 
is still of “non-violent non-cooperation." but the men who nsi- the words with 
^heir tongues in their cheeks know well that “ncm-violeiiei'" is not in the dictionary 
of the men whom they are endeavouring to Sway. 

At the moment the workers are neld lightly in leash by tin' agitators. Work 
is going on, but as-siirauces arc quietly given that with the Nrw Year a great effort 
will be made to ‘enforce terms for the labourers.’ The leaders know well 
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witli ^\h:it fiH' ihcy aro. playiii^. In all ibis mill area tli<‘ k’n^^ion liiiKluR 

an<l Moslems is constant and temL to <;ro\v. The call I'or a general strike attetide<l 
by picketinj; would tiiim almost autfjinatlealiy to eoiiimiinal riots bi^side which Ihosr 
of would be chikl's play. Tla-y could (udy be supjtresscd in bloodshed, 

l''r()m th(‘ eylfiided --ummary ol tlie sp(*i>i-]i oiade by Sir Donald MacAlistiT at 
the annual oi‘ tbt* Ccneral Councd of Medical Ldu- 

Threat of the British ralinii .and Ib ai-I r.-il ion of tlic United l\in;^eloiu at ihf 

Medical Council (‘od ol \o\('i:d)*r I'.ty.). it, is oioiou> that it. is the* 

inOtitioii of ihc Indian aiilhoiitic.s to appoemh the Le;jis- 
Iativ<’ A-'e-inbiy acain on tlm (jU'“-tio:i ot the appo ntnnait (li a <'ounni-sioimr on 
3b'die;d > ion;^ and >i,;iidard.- m (iidia. Sift iloVAlJ) ttdd the t'ouned 

tliat “the Inbia unuio a^.k tie- iaei'f-OMe A"-''nbly to reverr-e it:? dee'-ion 

in JanU'irv. and would explain not only tie- nnl<-r: nnaO' resiihs cni the jirostwets 
of Indian sOid. n;-. whnh \sonid i'ill'"v from a delinite retu^ai to appoint a ( o:n- 

mi?:^i(»iier. 'hut fd-o tie- '"nume di- ;re oi tin- (n-nera! iM-..;. a! Uouneil to le-lj) 

India eoiiAoriitly with tie- obii^at\\]u<-h l’.nli>!i ‘'tatnies i!n]>osed on tliem. 
W’e do not know why th* Iieii-i ( » !je,- ]\n-, ;i--nMe.l t in* r sp. )uail)ibty h T iiifoianine 
tie Lrilidi M.-die-i! '(’oiinei) tint 'h- \- -e!nb!\ would be a<k('(l to reverse its 

ver-liet, 'Idn- piibl'e in iiid.i '-fUili ii.k :'■> IvUiow t-* wbai i-xteni lie* (towniment ol 
India mu->: be blain-d in i jarl t » I'e- -ihi--- t--.i I--’’ d to t.;- S'-'-re!ary ot .-'tale. 

At the -- Mo-i ot !';• \^--eahl; e w (s nil 1 ■ ja-rl' -tiv '-I'-ir I-) tie- < ^ eo-rnm-tit 

tliaf tile wii.ie nt'-di-d pro-' • e,i r, liidii. the Unw-a dt e-'. lie- I liter* Uni ver-ire-^ 
B lard. and tie- ^^. ■^ell i-'i-ul'e '•! the \ari/,i' Uii\er?it:e^ wen* all unite*! m 
their pro'.t'st aL'iiiin ;h. threat !e id "U' by tie* Linii-'h \led;ea] ('ouned. Strouu; 

M'-WS Were (' \ pT. - -d \i\ ill- a.il •'Ueil (i'-feuee OltleiV policy US (he 

spokesman of th-' (io\m nne ni ol Leba w.h aln-- to )>ut iorward. fat' Iroiu ledpin;: 
toward-* a better uiider'’aud!n_’ iieiwe.-n iioiiei'iiej.iU aiid tie* Uoven.ment, only 
plo\oked tie- 1 ejua-seiilat l\e ■ ol t'e- p-'o]il*- t'> -'Ine-ll tl.eir (-p]-o .p em. it may lie 

true til it to sime- Inti-- ext--nl tie- ]n-o-*pe--‘•> ot Iieiian -tiid.-iits iniplit be midan^:ered 

It the lliifidi \\' ba! ( eii;-:! AemI 1 e.irr\ on’ it- thuat oj r* Inline to n<oi'Ui e 
Imliau ne-dii-al (b-L-r-'e^. It a- w.- b- le \ a tie- .\-*ein;dy relu'< > to walk into Dovrim- 
men! s parl-'iir, ttie ( lov t rnne-nt amI! n-- lorei-d to re* < (Liid.-t- that it i* their char 
duty to (ell the ^I•‘.!.ea! ('oiim->i that arranLi-tut-iit- wmild soon lie made 

tit'stiy to luake India s.-p >n!le e nt iu tie' matter not onlv of iie de-al education but 

aUo of 1 e(-i Hit :neiii to tie hirb'r ne-vle-al .•*--rviees ;uel. *-'eond!w to tram Indian 

studimi'^ iu repui-’d im-de-d iiistitiiims m tie- Uontineui w h* re i-nuipmeiit, (eaehiim, 
and the faeiliiies lor eiakiue r. ^--aii-h :ire better tium in the };riti>h universities. 

If this i'oura^**nis .attitude i*> taken tin. a* it mun he it the (lovi-nunent \\ish_ to 

ujdioid the ?>elPre''peei of India, ijien u will not bt- hum before the liritisli Medical 
(’oiineil in-haves more seiisiitK and lu-tly tlian if is doino at jirisent. it passc.s 
our eompridieiisioii why. if. as it allU-is. if were iK-m-volenlly ii.eliued to imlia, that 
Council shoiihl not juolony llie j)i riod ol e\i»‘Usiou to two or three years more and 
thus !.d\e tune to India to ma);e her own arraiiLM-nienl for seeurine uniform and 
lU'oper si.'indarils of mt'<iieal <{UaIi!ieaiions in India, in I’eeard lo mcdica* iiisti* 

liition.*- in tifea! Britain which were calhai uj'iou })y lliut same Uouneil to confirm 

lo certain stand.irds prt'siwibed by them it is notorious tliat it has not been very anxious 
to punish l belli for di-iay in re-iehiiie; the liiL’diev standard of eflieieiiey. Why then 
should 11 dillenmi policy'he pursued in regard lo liidiaii universities?" Any attempt 
made by tiie British Medical (.’ouueil to dictate b> Australia or ^^oiuh Africa in the 
manner in whieli India has been soiielii to be dictated lo, would lie ktx'nly resented 

and repudiated bv them. If the truth must Ih‘ told the Council would do no such 

thiim itt reyan] to self-tj.ovirninj^ Dominions. This fact is made clear by 

Dk, JiVARA.j Mi:nrv in a coinmnnieation lo The ‘Times of India. 

Dr. JiVAHAj Mi:tir.C.s review of the i>o.sition of India vis-a-vis the Medical 
(Vnineil is as exhaustive as it is a tellinjj: exposure of the unteuability of 
the pretensions of the (bmeral iMetlieal Council to supendsory and controlling^; 
powtus over medical education in our country. In view of these circumstances it 
IS surprising- that the (Tovernniciit of India should again think of tabling a resohj- 
tion before the Assembly for the ap[)ointment of a Uominissiouer nominated by the 
Britivsh Medical tdmneil. Even now it is not loo late for the Government to with- 
di’jiw from this humiliating position, hut if they persevere it is for the Assembly 
to show its resentment against this preposterous and indefensible procedure a d 
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not (nily drOnro llnil tlinv hav(' notlviiiL; to do ■\vit1i the Rrilisli Medical Council 
but m:ik(' spcfdy arranct'incid'^ for the establishment of a Medical (\)uncil in India 
in order to |)rcs(‘ribe the <|ualilieations nee('ssary on tin' ])arf of the Indian 
medical ni-,idnat('s and for n'crnitment to the Indian Medical Services. ( Frorn the 
Hindu of Madras). 


AKo^i^'clhcr 7 Failway accidr 


Accidents in ledian 
Railways 


iind(nii)f(‘dly 
for < h(' bt Ml'; 
paid stair 111 

accid('iit> (!,■ 


snilicit'iil 
of I!M' 1' 


accidents oeenrred in the Indian Railways dnrinp,' tin* half 
year ('iidine March 31, I'HO. The Railway Roard 
l>nbli''h''d a booklet utvin^ tin' results of the (anniirics int,(^ 
t liusi'aci'idciiN made bv the (loveriinn'iit Inspectors of Rail- 
wax s. Til" ti'idiiia and recoiiimeml.a*i ms of these en()niries 


,sn|)p(et t'> the 
lilway Tialhc ser 

1 ot coinnnm e\ 


iiax’ebini' 111 
I )ni (-1 (ji 
ill:; w iiieh. 
iu''’li"c(e c oi 


e HI L- ft 

)r lathei- :i' 
< bie x\a" at 

>f tile >t;tt!,) 


th" lindc 

eilC" of l| 


nrakes ; (m 
and tile \v 

cause w hie 
on I he I),;! 
The HI 


ant Slat,Oil Ma 

he l an|Hir\ ('« 

(lie liaxeliinL’ 
o(s,'ni 

W hell ;i p-|v 
'itic- ( oliided 


uiiia ami recommemlaM ms oi these em)niries 
'> the cry raised by tin' imblic and the pn'ss 
the service by eneaciiie rcsji.msible and bclter- 
noii evpeiuMu-e lliat 1 he nia)oril \ of the Railway 
enc" or in ■Ihciciicy of the ]iointsmeM. sienall- 
le but ])eo|)le erttine salaries of Ip,, p! fi) 
111 . nils that the salt'ly of ihotisaiids of jmblie 
"e ill-piid and nnedneated persons. 

1 to (iiiren'iit R iilways two wt're at leve] cro'>s- 
)f the e:M|n:r!"s, w «'rc due to iiothine’ but 
nlwax caiemeii at the time when the aeeelenf.s 
i and that too din* to nothing Imt iieidi^^ciiei' 
wa- defeciive rolhicj sioek ; one dii" to defective 
- well as I ai'eles^ness oil til' part of the driver 
i’\ and I’lie seventh om> was for s,vii • unknown 


thoiiaht wa 


nrobahlv due to 


't nci'/.it'f/f o(*cnr;"d in the Ik N. \V. Railway at Rhatni station on 
I'dJ.) when a pissi'i'i'cr tram benm ri'ceixed on a wron^ line hy tin' 

lioritics ( oliided with a shnntiiie (siLdiie xvitli the lesulf (hat Iwm 
ei'e lilh'd and loiir pas,eie_.ers and two drix'ei’s wei’e more cir less 
At I ordiii'. to the liiidine of the Linjuiry ('oinniitti'e the pa^^eiicei' 
iieiiijrdj(, ]),. ri e, ived at \o. 1 platform lim*. Ihil all the laeiim jioints 
t lor No. i line in-t previon- to the arrival of iln* pisseii"er train to 
(n"Ii!e to attach to a raki' of hoirls train and tin* faeiii" jioiiits 
-^'t. boltid and locked hefore the passenger tram was reeeixaal m with 

hai the })ass'iiL't'r train not into No. 1 line and collided with the shunt- 
1 he damage done (o the rohiiie stock is I'stimateil to Ik* lis. L’.') O M. 
'ceon]( d by the ban|nir_x (’<tminittee lexealed the fact that tin' station 

hose duty it x.asjo eo to Rk* sienal jioini to set it all richt, did not do that 

e]line- in a station viaaiidah when the tram came, d'he assistant Station 
Inly sinpdy earned out the inles in h'lti'r bv exeiianeim^ baddies with 


' < iiijiiii h. A 

lia'ii w.is iiiieiiiji'd 1( 
lire 1 |)t ('ll s(') (', ij- 
allow a ^liiiiii ill'.' ( nil 
w eie m It i-i'-s. 1 . belli 
the ri'snb ihai tlu' n 


I'iviih'iici' 1 
damadar. a\ 
and was sh 
Masti'T on ( 


see that tin* damadar laid p^one to the jioinl, 
ontrarv he allowi'd the damadar to sleeii in 


tiie damadar. Rut he did mit care to sec that tin* damadar laid p^one to the jioinl, 
and dune Id; duly iiroji'rly. On the contrary he allowi'd the damadar to sleep in 
(ven wlien the (lain was eomine-. Mr. daek'-'on. Senior (iovi'Tiiment Railway Inspector, 
Ijiieknow ( ircle has also e\j)nss,d opinion that liad tin* drivi'r of tin* tiassenjjjer 
lyiiii l(ssrned ids s}>ccd which in* should d<r aeeordini;' to lln'trafUe rules, the collision 
could liav(' ln'cn avoided. Mr. .faekson has also made tin* followiim ri'eomme.nda- 
tioiis ; ‘ J( is strontrlj iireed that some system of interloeklne i»oiiits with sijrnals 

'sjmtdd Im' inirodueod at an early d.ite on the main lino at least of the Beiif^al N(»rth 
McBtern Thdiway. d’lie traflie lias lontr warranted it and the presi'iit ])n);^riunini' of 
a few ejossin^; stations and one junction a yt'ar is very inadeipnite. A nuieh more 
rapid jirop'amnie i.s lU'cessary.” 

Ihe ,second acridcuf took place on the Assam-Reneal Railway a( I.an^choliet 
station On Ht'ccmher 11, RddS when one wheel of a waaon attached to the Assam 
mail derailed on tlie wjiy while the train was niiinine- The waii;on was draL':‘;ed on 
for about two miles when the derailed wheel hit a erossini' of the line and p^-irtion 
of the train was also di'iailed. Some passengers of the train were injured and 
dama^’o of about Rs. 22,000 was caused to the Railway. The Enquiry Committee 
mas expressed ofiinion that the accident was clue to the derailed waorori beintr 
defective. 

'> iVon ftccide)tf took place at the level crossiriii: at Pilbuwa station on January 

19^0. In the accident the cufrine of a Roods train from (.lhaziabad to Hapur ran 
the rear portion of motor bus when the latter had almost passed of the level cross- 
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Ah a nsult of th(> aeciiliail, a of th<- hiiH au<l lla* l)iis r-l('an( r kilh'd 

outright and six odn'r |)aHs(‘ni^rrs wrr/* S'-rif/U.sly injured, in ihist- ea-c lliou^li llj*' 
drivrr of (ho bin Indd jirinrirdy re^poiimbh- for lh<- fn-eidcut by Ibe LovcriJiiM-nt 
Railway Inrijx'dor tho Railway authoiiii'--; has nol been ae<jiiitted of Iheji- r(sjir»ii- 
Hii)Iiti(',s in as innch as tlu' j^ah's (»f tin* Ifvel-cro'.-.iiiLr were wid*- oj)i ii wiien tin* (ms 
(‘ntcrnd tin* <*rossin;j: .and the aenidenl o'-eurn-d -uid tin* 'jate neri was al)''ent, from 
the fj:ate. d'lie* f lovi'rnnn'nl In-pnctoi* ha^ sironjly r.'omnieDdfl that this i^ate slioidd 
b(* (nrnnd info a II nhis-^ (“rossm^; and In* has added tin* folhev om o!)-i 1 valion : 

“It is nsscntial that at all sin*h |mi<*.*i to id <'r. 1'-^nijp "i illy in a (ii^triei whu’e 
thorn is hnavy inoloi* trallie, tln-re -hoiild lx* two nn*’! m eh o;ro and not one man tor 
(wonty-hmr hours.” 

Nefjlia(*n(*e on tlm part of tin* dri\er and tin* A'-Y|Oant s t'i'; m Ma-'t er wa ^ I’es. 
ponsibln for tin* fourth wri h'nt nine!) oe.-iirrel .n 1 tiiLimraia -tat n m on tin* ,M, YI. 
Ivailway on .laniiary lM, IdJt). .\ pa'-'i-nn' r trmn wiiil'* bemL* i rN ]\-rd at Dnyyiiala 
-tation'(*oilided with*a noods tram wlu-h had !.•■■ n jiO". lo'i* 1 1 t- i\"d tin re and 
sinne SIX oi’ ^nvt*n men were mor*' or h *-' rioii'-l;. injn:-*'!. the o - pon^-ilahly in 
this (*a''e wa> of lhednv- i ot tin* jti^'^enj'T tiam ’.\ h *. a'^oi'dina to 1 he fhnlnnj ot 
the nn(|nii-y. wa-^ runnimi th<* trin at an e\e,‘«,si\,* ^p 1 \,iiile )niei*in- line *~ta!ion 
N.ird, Tin* A'^^i-taid Station Ma'^ter ot tin* -.PaUon li.i- ai- ' bien h'M to be 
ie^p.m-ible in a-- iniieh as In* di I not e ire to -ee (h n t'n* d l ■.*:•. m (ln*/.n’it(r .siy.eal.s 
reported to him bv tin* driver o<' an itlier tnin wiinh had [eo'-ed tin* station some 
time am), were not jn'operly re(‘l:!i *d. 

'rin* ftflh (K'l I h h! also o'*(*nrred dm* to i: ;*.*j,ti!ari t.. s of e'lO* keejiiiiL* at a level 
erossine near d’hal‘»n station on tin* Rarnia Rnlu.iV'. In iln- ae(*ideiii a motor bii*^ 
■iilly loaded with jta-'^'iiw-r^ wa'. ]»i—iim lii* bv .•! ero--^!:ej, b'lwten Tliatini and 
Annirsaina Railway station when tln*'nann‘ ot .1 e.Hi.S tram ran inio it with the 
result that tin* hii" wa> rom])ht*'!y '''iia-’e* 1 am! o:e wiemin j)a*'*‘enL'er (>i the bu'^ 
was kilh*il. and 7 women and om* man were ndiH'-'l. I'rom tin* report of tin* t*in|Uii-y 
into this ac<*it,h*iit if is i*lear tliat tin* bu- diiver eiiitred the J( vel enwvme as be 
found tin* unites wide open and iiefoi-t In* eoiiM Jiiliv char od tin* inunie (*ame and 
eollided with it. d'he e-ate at tin* h ve! i oo^nm were k. pt opi n by iho pulc-keeper 
^vilo had Lione to her home leaviin: the ea'es io tin in-'eRt 

d’o (*rown the irrespoin'iledit y of the Railwn.v aniinint utin* L'att- at the level 
erossine were ])la(‘t*d in eliaryi* ot a woman aj»pointed the Railway, d'tn* obsi'rva- 
tions of tlie (lovernment Ibolway Inspeetor lioidiiie einjiiiry into this ae(*ident no 
doubt speak for lhein^elve>. In eomine to tlie i.meln-ion oi the t*intuiry ilie Insjnetor 
sa\s: ■■ Idle Rermaiient way Inspeetor and tin* .\-"-i'tani Rerinanent \\ a\ liispi'etor 
who have been in cliafie of iliis leneib ot tin* bin* h>tli -ta'o that they have never 

made a nielit iii-'p**!*! ion. I do not i*oimi<h r ihm an cm u*'!* tor tin ir not knowing the 

slate of atl'iir-^ and that tlie L'eneral inh" were In im: lire.ielu-d. 'limy shuuhd tJH*re- 
fon* ])(* suitably dtrdt with by tin* Railway .\<lmmi o rat nm". • riu* iinjuiry Inspector 
eonliuued : “This h-vel rro-mne beina on an importani 1'. \V. 1). main load should 
111* broupdit nj* to the stnud.ird of A ela-'S hvil <‘ro-..-^ine and all other similar iTOsk- 
in^^s should bi* dealt with smularly. 1 reeonmnnd that littiiu; of these (high power 
eka-tne) lu'inl lights to all tram t*neines be eom])lel(*d at oin*e." 

Observing ihi* arrangements for uat(* men at level (*ro-sings the Inspector says: 
“Then* have b»en numbers ot eases ol gate men being assaulted and in few ease's 
ev(*n murdered. The pay of the g;i((*-ke<'i)er.s is so l<»w tlial on!) those incapable of 
(leimmding liigher jiav an* found willing to take up this work, 'ilu* gate in i|iie8tion 
was found to be in the charge of a woman who could not be reasonably e.xpccttai to 
spend tlie night ahme iu this isolated situation knowing that she was liable to be 

molested. ]'iirth<*r more, motor tratlie is rajiidly in(*reasmg m) that while the duties 

to ))e performed w'tre steadily iH'eomnig more arduous, noiiiiug liad up to the time 
of tills ju-eident been done to relieve her of the iuereasing resjxmsihility. 

The ^ixth accident and wliieh involved the most seiions easiiaities occurred 
betw'i‘en (Ihandpura and Barkaiia stations on the (loinoh-Barkanii soetion of 
E. 1. K. This uceidiMit, according to the enquiry report, was due to the hand lever 
brakes on the w’agon.s of the ballast tram wdiieh met with the accident jumping off' 
and the failure of the driviT to notice it in tiiUe. Tin* train ran into a catch siding 
being out a (‘ontrol. One tireman, 2 ballast train coolies, one child and one kejv 
man were killed and the Assistant Permanent Way Inspector and 6 eoolies were 
HiTionly injured and 25 coolies were slightly injured. 

In llie seventh accident in the Ilangoon-Mandalay Express train on March <0, 
E129 a tliird ehis bogie of the train was in flames when the train was stopped 
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:in<l ih(' in llini''S WiH (IcIi.'hiNl. ^I niv p -.nii.n'r'; jnnip '-l oul of I Ik* 

iMrr!,(L;<‘ ()ii(, (»f ft'.ir of lif(‘, iukJ 7<) pi'^-^.‘iii!;<*r; w -ro injiii-n'l, n si*rioii*4lv. A'*(‘()i\linu, 

lo till' ('iKpiiry H'poii (Ik* fin* w:is K.nisnd hy Ih'* iynihon of *<o!nc iiifhoiKihlt* li(jiii(l 
split on liiL* floor of thi* Karria^* by s()nn* carolns'^ ])as';('n(r'ri't* Fi'iss of Iinlia). 


The following bulletin was isbUeJ by liie A.I.C.C. on the ll(}i 'htiij :— 

.l<itinba. Xiif.'i Sa>n/.i! Iws b^en .inCi>tcd in ooniKcOion with tlic Lahore ( ons- 
pirary c.ise. lie was arrested in Allahabad w'herc he was enpilove i in a pre^.s. IIis 
two brothers Sachindra Xath San\al and Lhnpendia 
Naih Sanyal weie convk le I in t]\e Lakori case ami are 
undergoing linprisoninent,the foi rncr foi life and the latter 
foi five vears. Other anests inidn le A/t// K>n)) ir ( i'i xr. a yo'r'g student of Ca wipion*, 
who look Ins degu e at the University this year, .in 1 Mr. >1 I un, tliC editor of the 
weekly ‘dL-bhhh ikd’ of Meeiut. 


Arrests & House- 
Searches 


I [oime seaiches {'ontinue in V irloim p irfs of the couitty t) i Inly 7 howevei a 
speei illy large nil nber of hoimes in Lih ire an 1 Xnu i'sar wjie seain'ie 1. 

L)f me vast nuniljer of political ra-,:.-, an 1 c lava. 1 nm tiiar have taken pi ice dniiiiy 
the past ten ye ir^ in India some of the sa Ide^^t veie la -what m k loam .is ilie 
^hntfiwi nisc In J^ebru iry 1922, wlien m *si of the Coiiifresa I aders weie in ] iil, 
<i naaiber of Congress v-olunteers gilheied i ig'ttlier in Lareiily i itv lot a tie cadul 
demonstrati Jii. d'his githenng wis prohibi’c 1 by t'ne pobne a' die last 'nonient 
.and wts fire 1 upon, s'ver il pmple b.nng killed .111 1 a luge nuinlier vvoiinded. 'I’lie 
}>)lKcal,o ipiille 1 iowii ihe nan in i! il ig an 1 Inii.u it and i.nd'-d ilic offr e of the 
L It ::il!v’ Distrr t Congres--* Com n,tier in .1 -part of tlv* dhnvn Hall biiillin;s an 1 
de , 1 k’e 1 ad the Co igress pipei's and reeooU ill barn: .1 nu nhei of spinning 
w'iceC. Foi i week or siatmrwirds t!m milmirv were mom or less in pos-sCssiun 
of the .-I'y .in 1 a laige nii nber of arres's were m ide 


I'onr months l.imr three p die:.- ro m iMcs on <laty a’em sdo' d )w 1 at di!T:ren! 
fil.aces in the city by so ne unkno.vn |)er ,on > who Cs mpe 1. Nhi aiiest wis mebt fji 
this for a long time. So ne months later t'niee boys were aiiesled. Oae of ihese 
Slnitrusud in Singh, aged 20. belonge 1 to Harei'.ly 'Idic othei two—'i'ikam Slip;!'., 
age 1 18 an I Sharnbir Siagii, aged 16—were r-s. lents of ot'ner disTie's Shiinbir 
Singh WcH actually airested in an e\ lUT 11'.ioa liall whete be was anpeating f tr Ins 
matriculation exainin uion. 

Tliesc tliree boys were tried for "he sliooting of the p > ic -iiien. T ic j.nin dp il 
evidence .against the accused was tli* sM'cment of a 1 appiovcr wlio, n wm admitted, 
had been a police spv. O a behalf of Sha’rusiidan Si agh evltme wis led 10 show 
tliat he was not in Biredly on the day the sho'i'ang took pine Simd.ir evidence 
WIS given on behalf of Tikam Singli a'l 1 Sh inibr Singli. In lee 1 11 vv is stated that 
these two boys lia 1 nevei been lo Bareddy in all t’ncir young bves nil they were 
brought there under arrest. 

d'he Sessions Julge acquitted Sliatrusu ban Singli but ronvicied ilic other 
tw(5 on various counts to thirty years' inijirisoumcnt each. On appe il to the High 
Court tlie sentences on these two stood unchanged an 1 in ad liiion Sliurusiilan 
Singh was also sentenced on several counts to the same terms of thirty year:^ 

For more than six years now these three b lys have been in tail. Shatrusu lan 
Singh is suffering from tuberculosis ami is in vSultanpur j.iil ; Tikam Singh is in 
Bareilly Central jail ; and Sharnbir Singh is in N.iini Central Jail near Albihabad, 

?vlany people have carefully read the record of tire case atvl they are convinced 
that the three boys were perfectly innocent and had noticing to do with the Bareilly 
shooting. In any event tire sentences passed on them were ani;i/ing in their severity. 
Many attempts have been made to secure the discharge of tlie three boys but so 
far without success. Meanwhile they are spending their young manhood in jdiil with 
no hope or prospect of release till they are old men bent with a life of toil and 
(fegraclation spent in jail unless indeed death comes as an earlier release The 
father of Sharnbir Singh is a broken and ruined man, almost bllnl through sorrow, 
and his little village property has been spent away in the defence of his son, although 
that defence was of little avail. 
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The following bulletin was issued by the A. I. C. C. on lhe-7 rd Auyutd'. — 

An imjjorlant resoliuion of tin* A. I. C. C. condemned the “barbarous methods of 
repression" in the i^injab. Refciu happenings in the city of Lahore have amazed 
even those who were used to official terrorism and brutality. On the ig'.h of July 
seven young men were going alo ig the streets of Lahore collecting funds for the 
defence of the under-tiial prisoners in the Lahore Conspiracy case, d'hese young 
men shouted from tune to tune v.irious cries including “I)own with Imperialism", 
“Long hve Revolulion." These cries evi Icndy gave great offence to the British 
an ihoriiies. 

ddie seven young ineu were ordered to ilisjjerse by the District Magistrate and 
on ilietr rifusal to do so about three dozen ]Jolicemen fell on tliem with big batons 
or latliis and kept on heanng tlcnn for so ne time. Two boys became senseless and 
the ot^ ers rcrxnved severe iiiimies. 

d'lie seven boys were then dragged along the street to the j)olice lorries and lakeit 
to the loi 1: up. d'wo well known leaders— Sardar .Mnngal Singh and Maulana Zafar 
Ah Rhan—boih members of the A. I C. C. who happened to be standing neai by, 
were aRo atresied. 

Even after these arrests the ftofu-e continued to use their lathis on the passers-by 
and on jienjjlo in the neighboui ing shop-i, causing scrioiu injuries Tlie rejtresenia- 
lives of the Trifitin new^papei uere also imuied 

The hunger strike of B lagat Singh an I Dull continues and is now in the seventh 
w^ek. The otlicr unlei-trnl prisoner-, lu ilie Lahore Conspiracy case have also 
been on hunger s'.tikc n )w for sevi*nx;en diy-, Many of the hunger strikers are in 
a preeanons .state an i i .iimot even ht; ( lined to court, .'\tteinpts to feed the hunger 
■ill iker.i foi-' ih!y h I ve been male Th--c a’teinpts, as described by the under-lrial 
]u i^oneis, (i ive been e\'rao: !in ii liy In utal and have been condemned by eminent 
dui tois. 

Even Ills, h- the court rriotn ;hc ua Icr-trial prisoners in the Lahore case have 
been subjeute i to cvtiuoi'linary treatment. 'Tliey li.ive hrnl to put up with assaults 
from the poliec an I till l iiely each aceme 1 was handcuffetl in court by a policeman 
an 1 Itad a ji.jlicemaa on either side ofl'im. Every one entering the court room is 
sulpecied to a -'rut se uadi Even pressmen who have been given permits aie 
searciied ihoroughh' an I ultimately. Sc\eral jiressmcn have been excluded. 

ly'r. S<{ff/ f/xi! W 1 -, s. cem c l oi July iitli to two years’ rigorous imprisonment 
and a fine ot K-. 5 >0 or p in )n h_-,’ iigoiotii impiiionment in default of payment. 

Mr. .Madtin / I [nnnjfu ! ntau . till lately a member of the A. 1 . C. C. and editor of 
the “Congress", was arici'e l on July i 2 ih under Secs. 124 \ and 153 I. P. C. 
Anrther meinliv'.r of the 1 C. C., Chaz. Ab fur Rahman of .-Xiiiritsar has been 
.atrciied. 1 l.ikim Sikan iar Khizo, Secrct.iry of the Amritsar Congress Committee 
and hiiiman of the Rectephun Corn u.ttce of the Naujawan Bharat Sabha Conference 
and S.irdar .\jit Pmgh, General Peciet iry of the Naujawan Bharat Sabha, have boili 
been arrested » 

Mast'r .Mat i Siii'ih, wl.o was icrently discharged after completing a term of seven 
years’ iigoroui imprisonmtmt, was re-arrested on July 23 rcl 

Mr. I . S. iKiadr/ai the assistant secretary of the U. P. Provincial Congress 
Committee was arrested in his offire on July 31 st under section 124 A. He was 
taken handculTed to Mampuri. Other arrests incUnle that of Mr. Gopal Das of the 
Kashi Vidyapitli. 

Among those convicted for political offences and at present ii) jail are Surehu/ra 
Aroyi/ (ind .\ ibaran Chandra Pas Oujfta. Both \scre sentenced in Behar for writing 
articles which weic considered to be seditious. 

The following bulletin was issued by the A. I. C. C. on the IMth September :— 

The Govcinmeiit has been c.irr. ing on its campaign of repression with fresh 
energy. A secret circular issued by the Punjab officials, and published in the press, 
contained directions for shrulowing prominent Congressmen in the Punjab and 
putting pressure on the people of the province to keep away from the Congress. 

The hunger strike in the Punjab jails has continued and is now in the thirteenth 
week. The strike w.is resorted to in order to obtain humane treatment for political 
prisoners. Various attempts were made by the government and non-officials to 
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indwce the hunger-strikers 10 end tlie strike but tlie conditions asked for by the 
strikers not being agreed O the strike continues. Many of the stilkers aie in a 
very weak condition in spite of forcible feeding. One of tliein Jatindranath Das 
is at the point of death. 

This hunger strike has attracted a great deal of anxious attention all over the 
country and numerous demonstrations and luectings of sytupailiy have been held 
and better treatment for political ])risoners demanded. Owing to the very weak 
condition of the hunger-strikers they cannot be taken to court and the proceedings 
of the Lahore Conspiracy case have had to be repc.Uedly a Ijom ned. 'khe (lovern 
inent has now introduced a new bill m tiie \i>sembly to urovidic f ir a trial to be 
continued in court in the absence of the a<:cu-.ed or Ids counsel. 

The provinces of Bengal .and the Pu ijib a{>pear to be (he two princijial centres 
at present of the repressive activity of government. In Bengal a niiin!)er of the mosi 
prominent leaders liavc been cliarg ‘ I under section 124 \ ot tlie Indian Penal Co le 
(sedition). These include Svt. Suh'/as: uresdenr of the Bengal 

Provincial Congress Committee and a inembei ol the Woi king^ Chommittee of the 
A. I. C. C , Syt. Kiran Sankir Roy, Secretary Bengil P. C. C , Syt. B. K. Bose, 
Dr. J. M. Das Gupta, Syt. Satya Bhusan D.is (hipla, Syt. Siilesli Nath Bisi, 
Syt. Purushotiam Roy, Syt Sushil Banerji and Sardar li ilwant Singii. Syi. Jnanaii 
ian Neogy, who was recently seiuenced to pay a heavy fine for a pu-.ter, ha.s ag.im 
been charged with sedition 

Si/t. V, S. Dandekar, Assistant Secretary of the IJ. Ih P, C. C has been sentenced 
to 18 months' rigorous imprisonment and a tine ol Rs. 250 un.Ier Section 124 \ 

1. P. C. 

N//L Bamancuvhi ('hatti'rji, editor ‘Modern Review’ liris been st ntenccd to pay 
a fine of Rs. 1,000 on a charge of sc(htion for publishing Dr J f. Suiideiland's 
‘Indian in Bondage’, 

Syt. Mftdduri Anuapurniah., editor "Congress” has been sentcnceil in Kajahmun 
dry to two years’rigorous imprisonment aiui a fine of Rs 5 ucj under tlie seilition 
section and to one year's R. I. under section 153 I. P. C., tlie sentences to lun 
concurrently. 

Professor Nripendra Chandni JhtU’'r]i of the Bangab i.-ii College, a iiiembei (il 
the A, L C C. has also been charged under section i 24 .\ 1 . 1 ’. C. Syt .\anigo]'al 
Bhattacharjee was also arrested under the sime section at jessene. 

Syt. HiraUd has been s'*'* tetn ed in Benarc^ to six iiioiulci’ rigorous im 

prisonment and a fine of Rs. 50 . 

The following bulletin was issued by the A. I. C. C. on the '>th (k Inhcr : — 

On September 13 , the whole of India was ilecpiv stirred l}y the dc.ith of .hdindra- 
7iath on the 64 th <lay of Iiis hunger-strike. No event for man)’ years past had 
touched the people so much and all over tlie couiur;^ great (hnnonstratious were 
held. In Calcutta a vast concourse of people a(:eompanied his mortal remains 
to the cremation ground. Messages of sympathy and scjlidarity came fiom several 
foreign countries on the occasion of J itin Das’s death A mcbs.ige that was specially 
appreciated came from the family of Fereuce Mac .Swiney in ludand. 

Soon after Jatin Das’s ileaih came the news of ilu- dc.ith of anotluM' liunger-siriker 
the Reed. Wnaya, a Buddhist Monk. Released from jail on February 28 , 1929 
after serving 21 months’ rigorous im])risonment for sedition, lie was ag’ain arrested 
for a seditious speech on April 4 ,—five weeks afiei Ids discharge. He was sentenced 
to six years' transportation but this sentence was subsecjueniiy re-Iuced to three years. 
Soon after his arrest he started a hunger-strike demanding better treatment and the 
right to wear his yellow monk's robe on special days. 'Fids hunger-strike he 
continued for the extraordinary period of 164 days till he succumbed to it on 
September 19 . 

In the Assembly the Government was censured for its poVicy and \t had to post¬ 
pone the Hunger-Strike Bill it had introduced. The Government also agreed to 
many of the demands of the hunger-strikers. 

Hunger-strikes have, however, continued in many jails and many of the luinger- 
strikers are in a precarious condition. Syt. Satindm Nath Se?? of Barisal, who has 
been on hunger-strike for about four months now, is said to be nearing the end. 
Others on their death beds are U. Knapinda and U, Athapha, two Buddliist monks 
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in Rangoon sentenced for sedition ; and master Kabul Singh in Mianwali jail, 
S.irdar liluigat Singh, Syt. Rainkcshwar Diitt, Sardar Qaumi and some others arc 
also ('onilnuing their hunger-strike. 

The Meerut under-trial prisoners also started a liunger-strikc after Jatin Das's 
death. In response to the appeal mailc by the A. I. C. C. however they have 
suspended it. 

Indifin Nfjtiunaf i'^fs in. ai/qlid/ and other parts of China have been harassed 
ff)r months past by the Rritidi. On Marrh 6 , a leading Indian nationalist, Harcharan 
Singh was murdered in Siiinglni. It appears that he had taken some pains 
prepare a list of Indians in the liriiish secret service in Shanghai. After his murder 
four of his own intimaie colleapnes of ihe “icastern Oppressed Peoples* Association 
\v'ere arres'ed and <'h.t:ge 1 wiih tins murder. This extraordinary charge was heard 
m secret, 'fhere were twtdve* scrict liearings of the* case because, as the prosecution 
s'ated, “puhhfi'y wnild iepure the jirosecu'ion," In spite of the secrecy, however, 
llic prosecution rollaj^sed. 

The men were 'li^^cl.arged hut imniediatelv afterwards two of them were re- 
airested and cliargc I witli ‘‘con luct prem ii'- ial to public safety." Five other Indian 
n itir),ialisis wme also ar/es'e l and trie 1 an 1 seirenced. The case against them 
IS inairiiv tli.it t^a;v roa 1 sedoious perio Iw:.ds from Ind-a, wore black turbans and 
one of them had sai ' t] at th(-v ‘ must expos*' tliesc C. I. I), dogs who swear falsely 
•tgainst O', " Ku'ht In li lies —K icim Singh, Xaraue.g Singh, Indar Singh, Asa Singh, 
Xaiam Singl), llr»):,'nn Singh. Eliar .Singh and Charan .Singlj, — all Sikhs, were 
sentenced to shoii 'erms of imptisonment and to deportation. 

M(isf>’r Mnfd Sni'ih, wl.o w,is dis hargid alter many years in jail only recently, 

1 as again h'-en convico-d it jullu:idliur, in the Pimiah, for certain speeches delivered 
hv liim. Ide h is )>'_cn .cn'cnced to seven wars’ ngorous imprisonment for this offence. 
His last messigic ris he was being t.ikcn away in ban IcufTs and fetters, was to the 
Sikhs r illing upon tlicm to do their irmost to naake the Lahore Congress a success, 
and deprecating the ac.ivities of those who were trying to keep the Sikhs awdy 
from the nationnl mo\’ennmf He has also been on hungitr strike for some time. 

Siirditrs IVnDKini Si/t>/!i and A;if Snnfh Inave been sentenced to two years’ 
rigoious impris(>nnu;nt under Scetion 124 , I. P. C, at Jullundluir. 

<iha\i Midxr presi lent of tlic .Amritsar Congress Committee has been 

sentenced to two years’ rigorous impiisonrnent and a fine Rs. 200 . Hakim 
Sikandtir Khi/.r an 1 S ir! ir .Xjit Singh, Secretary, Xainawan Bharat Sabha were 
sentenced to 18 inonihs’ ngorous iin.unsonment each and a fine of Rs. loo. 

.Arrests have h-en ma le 11 ider Jullundluir warrants of .M.athura Das at Lyallpur, 
Sita 1\ im at jullundluir an-1 Dev Ch.andra Xarang at Lahore. 

.Asa sc(|iit! to ,i DistfK't I’olitiial Conference at Xakolar in the Punjab, a large 
number of .irres's of Congressmen look place on September il and 12 . Among 
(hose arrested wt n? Syt. K.iuliai Rai, Syt. Hari Singh, Syt. Daulat Ram Khanna, 
Moulvi Moli.a iim.id f.amil, Syt. Naihiimal Tewari, Syt. Girdharilal and Sardar 
Kartar Singli. 

Mr. Klisan .All, Secretary of the Lihore City Congress Committee and the 
All India Nauiawan Pdiarat Sabha, accompanied the body of Jatindranath Das to 
Caleuua. He w.is arrested there and taken to Lahore. 

,Sv(. Prem Prak uh Deveshar, President Amritsar Naujawan Bharat Sabha, and 
,Syt. Kc-har Singh Kesri have been arrested under Section 124 .A, I. P. C. 

Thv use of handcn;ts and fetters on political prisoners is becoming very com¬ 
mon. Master Mota Singh, Syt. \" S. Dandekar and most of those arrested or 
convicted recently have been handcuffed. It is reported that fetters and night 
handcuffs are put on some of the Kakori prisoners even inside the jail. Gokul Das, 
a fourth year student of the Kashi Vidyapith, has had an extraordinary and most 
unpleasant experience. He was arrested on July U, at Mahoba in the U. P. He 
was carried about half over India, handcuffed and with his face all covered up. He 
was sent to Lahore, then to Motihari in Behar and then back to Mahoba. Every 
aitem\n was made in these various places to get him indenlified by some approver 
or other person, but there w.^s no success Every attempt was also made by \be» 
secret service police to overawe him and make him purchase his freedom by implica¬ 
ting some others. There was no definite charge against him. Still he was not 
let out on bail and was carried about handcuffed in extreme discomfort as his face 
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was covered up and the time of the year was the hottest. Even in the lock-up 
he had handcuffs and for a month he was not permitted to have a change of 
clothes. At Mahoba he was made to walk handcuffed 6 miles in the sun to the 
court house. Ultimately as no evidence of any kind could possibly be raised 
against him, he was let out on bail of Rs. 200 . The treatment accorded to Gokiil 
Das shows what prefectly innocent jiersons have to fare if any police officer has 
the faintest suspicion about them. 

^ ^ The following bulletin was issued ])y the All India Congress Committee on the 
-7th Norembrr ;— 

A recent proyruDicemcnt b/i the IVcfov^/y, on behalf of the Hritish Government, sug¬ 
gesting a conference between representatives of the Indian iieojile, the Indian States 
and the British Government, has attiactcd considerable attention. .\ meeting ot 
prominent Congressmen and leaders of other political parties held in Delhi on 
November 1 st and 2 nd issued a manifes'o in wlddi n was scued th it they w mid be 
prepared to co-operate but that ceitain conditions were vital and must be fnlfilletl. 
Four conditions were mentioned : 

1. All discussions at the propose-i conference to be on tlie basis of full doiniiiion 

status for India. 

2 . There should be a prominent representation of Congtessmen at the con¬ 
ference. 

3 . A general amnesty of [loliiical prisoners. 

4- The Government of India to be carried on from now onwarls, as fir as is pos¬ 
sible under existing conditions, on tlie lines of a dominion govern,neiu. 

None of these conditions have so far been fidfilied an ! referenc' s in Parliam^mt an-l 
elsewhere indicate that there is no cli.ince of their Ijcing rnlfiMe l 'I'lu' Working 
Committee at its meeting on November 18 h however crmtir.m'd the Delhi Manifesto 
and in deference to the opinion ofleadersofotherpolric.il par'les demde 1 to lest 
the hana fidcs of the British Government by keeping their offer ojam till the Congress 
meets in Lahore. The Committee w.is liowcN’cr careful to point out that its amion 
was for this limited period only. In tlie ordin.iry lourse, if no hing iipcivenes, (he 
Calcutta resolution of the Congress will take effect at the f..,iIiorc Sessions of the 
Congress. 

Instead of an amnesty, fresli arrests and iirosccutions continue an 1 the tretUment 
of political prisoners htis been highly unsatisfactory, in spue fif the assurances given 
by the government, 'fhe Kikori prisoneis 1.1 the Bire.lly [ail sus))en led their 
hunger-strike in compliance with the resolution of the A. I C. C Tiiey were How¬ 
ever actually punished in a variety of w.'- j for having gone on a hungi r-strike. 

The whole country has been shocked by the extiaordinary ami barbarous tieai- 
ment by the police of under-trial prisoners in the L'lhnrc rnn-<pirncii r^fsc One of tlic 
accused was apparently irritated at a statement of the ajoprowr and in a fit of temper 
threw a slipper at him. All the other accused dissociated themselves fioin this ai t 
and expressed regret to the court. In spite of this however,jhc accuscvl wete stated 
in court to have been beaten m mcilcssly by the police and all manner of unmentionable 
barbarities were alleged. They were brought handcuffed to court and most of them 
were actually carried in bo lily. Even in open court they were kicked ami maltreated 
by the police and their protests were not heeded or noted. As both their hands were 
kept handcuffed they could not write or take notes of the proceedings. The press and 
visitors were all excluded from the court-room and a full report is not available of 
what happened, but even the reports of the earlier stages that have appeared in the 
press have horrified the country. 

The accused who had thrown the slipper was sentenced in jail. The other accused 
in addition to the ill-treatment in and outside court, are going to be tried for disobe¬ 
dience of orders in that they objected to putting on handcuffs. 

Dr. SatyapaVs sentence was reduced in appeal to the Lahore High Court to the 
period already undergone and he has been discharged. 

Among recent arrests for political offences are : 

I Prasad Singh, President, Barrackpore Congress Committee Sec. 153 A 

Sardar Brij Singh, Multan, Sec. 124 A. 

Swami Muktananda Tirtha, Hardwar, Sec. 124 A. 
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Dinendra Kumar Gupta, Calcutta. 

Maniudra Nalli Roy, Calcutta. 

Nirmal Chandra Gulia Roy, Calcutta 
Munisliwar Prasad Ahashi, Cawnpotc 
Dr. lianarsi Das, Ludhiana 
Naran Singli, Ludldana 

Gopcn Mukerji, a worker of the Deshban Ihu Reconstruction Society, deli¬ 

vering lantern lectures in villages, arrested at \ad:a under See. 124A. 

Secretary and Assistant vSecrctary of t!ic Nadia District Congress Committee, 
Sec. 124 A. 

Secretary, Students’ Association, Xadia Sec. 124A, 

President, Siu lents' Assortaiion, Nadia and twelve otlicr workers Sec. 147 h P. C. 
Prof. Jiiendra Lai Banei ji, (Ailciuta .Sec. 124,\. 

Prof. Nri[rcndra Chandra Banerji of Calcutta Pis been sentenced to one >ear and 
lie is now being tricfl under three other sedition clnarges. Mr. J nananjan Ncogy is 
also being tried under two sedition charges. 

Mohammad Xasir and B. Chati'lra B )oC were recently arrested n Italy and were 
transjrorietl to Indi.i. 

Recent convictions for political ofT.:ncei) in t;.e Punjab include the following. They 
are mostly under Sec. 124 \ I. I*. C 

I. Kedar .Xath Saig il — nleiinllv sentenced to ] vears H'gh Court reduced 


are mostly under Sec. 124 \ I. I*. C 

1. Kedar .Xath Saigil—ni^iinliv 
sentence to one year. 

2 . J'an !a Sant Kani—•,en(cn''e i X 

1 M. Ahmad Din—: \'ear.> an i fin 


1 to 3 years H gh Court reduced 
^.cd to 0 nioiithby High Court. 


4 Sardar Gopal Singh 

r; S. Balwani Singlt 

(k S. .\tjan Singh 

7. S. Kalnil Singh 

R. Klrwai i Ghulain Mohaincd 

g. Master Mota Singh 

lo. .Syt. Siia K-nn 

n. 11 . Sikandai llayat Khi/r 

12. Sarrlar Xrjan .Siugli (\n)ri:sar) 

The U P. Governme.it, in rcplv to .1 (jue, 
incut on die table giving a lim of ptirjoiieis 1 
hunger-strike fur some j>eriod during tl e la.u th 
of prisoners were given in tins sia'cment. 

In Lucknow Disikici Jam. 

1. Gurcharan Singh 

In BARKir.LV Ckntrai, Prison 

2. Man mat ha Xai,i Gupta 

3. Sachindra Xath Bakhshi 

4 . Rai Kumar Sinha 

5 . Mukandi Lai Gujna 

6 . Pooran 

7. Govind Singh 

8. Lakhan Singh ; 

9. Ran Bahadur 

10 . Tulsi 

11. Dwarka ; 

24 . Matabadal 

25 . Ram Das 

26. Sheo Bluikhan 

27. Bhaura 

and neatly all the accused in the Meerut case, 
strikes for one day. 


. . 3 years an 1 Ks. i,oo<.) 

do 
do 

yeais 
1 year 
7 yoirs 

7 year s < Ai ms \' i) 

1 G year 
(lo. 

i (juc .tiviii in the l()i..al (ouneil, ] lid a state- 
nieis in lire I 1 ’. j.iils who had resorted to 
la.u three months. I’he following names 


12 . Hukum Singh 

13 . Bhup Singh 

14 . Pooran Singh 

In Ao.ra Dkstrici Jail 

15 . V. S. Dandckar 
lO. Mam Rarn 

17 . Arjun Singh » 

18 . Ganga Duita 

19 . Abdul Majid 

20 . Raghuraj 

21 . Madan Gopal 

22 . Khairati 

23 . Phul Singh 

28 . Radha Kishan 

29 . Raghubar 

In Agra Central Prison 

30 . Wazir 

There were several sympathetic 
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'■ rhr siliintion in India at the roniincncenK'iit of y('ar under n'-viow ' wrofn 

the Hindu ol i\ladi-a> on the 1st .laniiary lt)3r), ‘'though one' of eonMidorniile 
;;ra\it\. m a^ rede.aued hy the naiiarkahlo nianife.-,talion of iintty 
0 !i e>>c!iii:ils iii ^pilc oi minor dillerenees ^viueli ^\as oeeasioned the tour (d 
th ' SinuMi <'onnii,''--ion 1 onn.l (he lountry eollceiini;- evidcaiei'. Xot oidy were yn'at 
dianon^lrat ions oi-aani-^od ayain.U tia- ('oniniis-^ion at evei'y important centre visiti'tl 
hy l)od\ hu' i!sl)o\roii liy :dl ] u'ol’ i ('-.sin t' st'.tioi's was complete’, and jirodiiei'd 

a striking im;'ro--ion in Knaland wineh no! all tin* ini;('nnity of ^ir .lohn Simon 
eoul i ella<‘e. \\ hik' pnl)!ie op!nii)n wa" thus hein;; educated <m one hand 0 !i the 
im|)h\'ation^ of die <'ommi--ion, an ('arnrst attempt was nnidi' on the otluu- to st'ciin' 
th(' urixiinuin aniouni ot support lor tlie \ 11-Part les ('oust it u t ion. 'I'lie cfl’orls of tlv 
Coiiaro. whn-h, wluie deel.,rini: it- resoiv** at tin* ('aleiitta st’ssion to vot(‘ tor Indf' 
'udete-e d IrMUiiirCi ^tou-' n >t <.'rani'’d Imf >re tin' end of the year, whoh'- 

lieartedly uoik^-i to c m-ohdate th-' hackin'; in die country f u- die Nehru I-h-porl, 
'' 't'e lo\ai!_\ sic/t-id' i i;\ t ije diherals. and tlm .Ul-India Moslem Leti^u i aNo 
ileelared ii - e,.|iei'al a iim.-euee i,> t'.iat rejiort. Put tlie more i'oiiservat ivi' clenienl- 

aimuiL’ ihi' Mii'-iini'- voT. -uiedierahly o]>po-ed to the solution of th<’ e(MnmunaI 

I'lohlciM put lorward in tin' Pepoia jm,! tim*' passed it l)eeaine n iifort ii nal ely 
dear tha' cicn tii" cmie ed\aneed A\cre jo this niatti'r iiinMllin^ to ^ivi* a hold 
had to tu" Mece.iMao . . O-i ■ di-timuly s.it i-ia-torN feitnreof the \eai, hoiM'VtU’ 
the ,,ne impoitaiit exeeption. of Hiiv hiy (’ommuiial distnrlianee 

sne]i as ]i;!i! .era'I'd tin' eoiintiv u- previoio, seat'". 'The e\ee])lion N\as in Homt>ay 

A^liete !!1 l,hM,ar\ a la’oonr -nuKc (h'velopcd 'into a bloody and ])i'olormed aMVay 

hel'-.'-'n mil! hand'-, mostly llindiis on one hand and l\it!iaiis on tlu’ other, d’he 

in'«( -t imit ions (d a e>imml!Ie.' whi'di <'mpon'd into thfse dmliirh.anees showed th'it 
l’""U;h eo.nninual anla'."»ni'm iniL’hl liave Inul somethine to do with tile develop 
nieiu ot I)i( troiihh' in latei s!aL’''S. it w a^ in the ix'^inniii!; eliiefly tlie work ol 
Ji mhe.in ciennjit- an 1 miylu havi* heen nipped in the luul if tin' (lovernment Icid 
falvcn adepuaif and \i;orons aeiioii al the pioj)er time. 

In ofl'er plaei-• and oile r ea--e-. liowi'oa; lie' ( lovernnu'iit di-tilaved in the Year 
under t- \ iei\' iiiordinale /ea! for Ian and ooha’. liarly in the \ear they introduced 
111 t he .\s M'nihly du' I'lihlie Sat(l_\ Pill wlindi aimed al d'portm; witltout trial anv 
lortiener in lie' <'o!inlr\ whom die .nemment (smsiden'd ohjectioiiahle. 'I'hc Pill 
whieli was pait of the ]uoeramn)e of ('ommuuist limit into which tlic Government 
had j>lnn;;ed ill a lit of panic, liad a far wider iniplicatioij and crcal<'d a t;rcat out¬ 
cry in the coiiiilry as a nn'iiace to pojmlar liliertjes. A dramatie turn was eivcii to 
die aiiitaiion hy Jh’esideni P.itei s rnlnu; ayainst die Pill, wlneli resulted in the’ 
I'roinulya;icm of ilie I'lihlie S.ifet\ t trdinanec. "Idle controversv that ori^inalial in 
tlie V ieero-v's (-ritieism of the nilne,; nltima(«‘ly ended in a soliilioii whieli was a 
trninpdiant vindication of tlie A^-s-aiihl} S riijjhts in consequenee of the Presideiit ia 
l)oId stand. 

Meanwhile ri'jnes.sion on a larye scale had eommia'eed, (he impetus liaviiip; been 
p,iven liy the drojipini;- of tw’O liomhs in (he Assernhly (ihamber ; there wi're whoh‘- 
salc pioseeutioiio ol promineiil politicians as well as lahonr letiders on ehar^;;rs of 
sedition aiul cotisjiiraey as well as under the adjeetivnl law, a ineniorahlc instanee of 
the latter beiin; the arrest and f1riin«; of Gandhiji for addri'ssint; a nieetin^.; at 
Calcutta ill favour of the boycott of fonif;:ii cloth. Attention was strikincjly drawm to 
the iinsatisi’acrory treatinetit of tbes-* prisonerfi in jail, by lar^e bodies of them 
resorting;; to hunger-strike ; and the deatti after prolonged martyrdom of Jatiii Das 
and U. Wizava sent a thrill of horror through the eoiiiitry and were 
mainly responsible for the general enquiry into jail conditions w’hieh was ordered hy 
the Government. 

This was one of the first indications of a new Governmental policy w'hich may 
(be said to syjiehronise with the advent of Labour to power in England. Tlie 
failure of the iSimon Commission had become notoriou., and Ixird Irwin, w’ho early 
in the year had met Gandhiji and other C-ongress leaders informally with a view to 
remove the impasse, discussed the situation during his visit to England with leaders 
of all parties and impressed upon them the nei^ for an enlightened policy. The 
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Labour (Jovonunf'ul Hyiiij)alhisiiitj \Ailli}jis view-'., the Vh-tToy liis lb 

Btatement outliuiiit-': tli(‘ i)laii of a Rouiul Tiihb* ('niifiuriK'**, ' Tlic lollowiim ( ■ tlh* 
tt*xt of the Vi('(‘r(»y's sliitfiiicnl is-iwal 011 t h(‘ ^Usi <)clol>rr : — 

The Viceroy’s Announcement 

‘T hav(‘ jiisl ronirui' l fnuo Euijlaii'l whci’i' I Jiud the opportiniil}- ol :: 

proloii^Ttl fOiHulUition with His Miijosj\'s (lovrninn'nt. I I'-it thn coiintiy 

I said ])nl)rKdy that, us tin* KiiiL" Eiii|)cr. n’s rtprcstoital i\-• in India I •'huild huM 
myself bound to t«‘ll my fellow eountiym'-n, as laitlifniiy a- J luiaht, (<t India's 


{(•(din^s, anxieti(*s and aspirations. In my <-nil'‘iv oiir-^ to di'"-!, iriv' Ihii niideii aLii; j 
I was .‘issisted by tinfbn;ji. as I )iad expu-pd. a peii-nm- and -nn ',*!''- de-ji'', not 
only on the ])art ol llis .dlaj'-sty’s < Jovi-rnneait, bn: on Ha! 'd all p'r- m-. and 
parties m (Ireat Ibdtain, to hear and to appreelitc eNeiyNihina tlia’ it ^\a'- my dnt\ 
to repn'st'nl. Tli(*Mj an- erifieal days when main f' i>y m-n are (l'‘.'pl\ 

loiieluH are in i-siie and when, thendore. j; n"-vnable liiat i)di'i i! !" '!ini:'' ->houM 

run hiuh and that misiinder<fandinL’'’. wlii.'h \Nouid •'.ai'e'aii' * in eonditi.M). 
of political tramiiiillify. should obtain :i firm fooiliold m ni -n's inind^. [ lias'-. 
Uev’erllieless iiol tallcred in my beliel that, liehind all ih'* di- pii'-: ini; le.id-a 1 i «,! 

the time, then* lay th<* irreat mass of Indian o[>inion. o\cri'.e.\ inall dui-ion oi 
rice, religion or polifii'al thouah', Inndani-'iitally loyal to lln* Kin.’ linp 'mi- an I, 
whctiier consciously or not, onlv wantinii to under-t.. id and t * i, * iin 1< 1 -too 1. 


"()n the other ''ide 1 have moM’ lelt atiy «loaitt thit opinion in tii’far ibiiain, 
pn//!ed as it miLdit be by event- in India, or only p. ilmp- partially iniorm d 'o. 
to their true -i;:ni(ieanc.‘, unshaken in it- deiermina!i<m that <*reai llniam 

should redci'in to the tiiii the ]>ledi:e- -lu' ba- 'jiven 1 ir India - tiiliire. On both 
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tion, the apjioint ineiit of a I’at hanemlary <'onimission tw > yc.irs uio ba> adi-ci ed 
the ^n’lK’rul trend of Indian thoUadil and aeiion, I’laeiie.il nn n mu-t take Hie facl- 
and the situalimis as thi’V are and not a-' ile-y would haM.‘ them to be, 

’’Sir .lohn Simon's t'ommis^ion, a—i-led as it h.is ii-.m by the Indian t'cnfr.d 
(amimittei*, is now at work on it- rcp'Tt. and until I’tai repo:: i- laid le tore 
the Rarliament, it is im]»os-ible. and e\cn if it were ]>o-'^ib!c. it won! I in the view* r>i‘ 
Ills Majesty's (lov(*rnment clearly be impr-.p -r to ior< ca-l tin' naitire oi any 
const It lit loiial elianpn-*' that may '-ulisepneiit Is lx* }»iopo<ed. in ib:- lespeet every 
Ih’itish Early is bound to le-erse to ii-elf complete freedom of a^'tion. liiil wdiat 
iiumi eonstantiv eii;; ie(' our attention, and i:- a matt''i of dee[) ei>neern to ilis 
Maj ests's (lovernment. is the diseoseis of nn'aim by whieli win n the ('ommis:-ion 
lias rej)oiir<), tin* broad question ol Eriti-li Indian eonstnntlona! advance may be 
approached in eo-o|)eration with all tho.“>e who can -peak auihonlatisely for Oiiinioii 
in E>ritisli India. • 

“I would venture to ri’eall smm* word- ssliiidi I used in adilressinu the .Assembly 
oi^ht months a^o in a K'ferenee to tin* then exi>tinu jioiilieal situation. On the 
om* side, 1 said it is as unprotilable to deny the rmiit of Earliaimni to form its 
free and delibiTate jiulg:ment on the pmhlem as it would lie shortsicijied of Earlia- 
inent to underrate the importanei* of iryme to reaeli a solution whieh injeht, carry 
the williiu; assiait of political India. Wi* shrdl surely stray from the }*ath. 
at the end of whieh lies aehieviMiuiit. if Ave let either one or other 

of these tAvo main ^uidin^ priueipies of political action. But there has lately 
emerci'd, from a totally ditl’i'rent anirle another set of considerations whieh is very 
relevant to Avhat 1 ha\T just .stated on this matter to he the desire of His Majesty’s 
(lovernment. 

‘The Chairman of the (Mmmission has pointiM out in eorrespondenco Avilh 
the Prime Minister, Avhieh I understand is beintc puliJished in England, that, fls 

their investigation has nroeooded, he and his eolleagues have been greatly 

impr(‘.sseAJ in considering the direction Avhieh the future eonstitiitional development 
of India is likely to take Avith the importance of bearing in mind the relations 

which may, at some future time, develop betAveen British India and the Indian 
States. In his judgment it is essential that the methods, by w^hich this future 
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ioiisliip hi'twe.'ii Iwo (“oii'^lilih'ut ;);ir(s of India may !)(' adjiiMti'd, 

should he lully ('xaiiiined. lie lias fmalier ('xpci'sst'd tli(‘ opiiiiou that il the 
Coiiimissioii's rej)or( and the proposal snhsetjntMitly to h‘ framial hy tlu' (JoNaa'iiimMit 
lake this M'idt'r raii^'e, it would ajipear nee{‘SMiry lor tli,- (lovia’umeih to n'vi.si' tin' 
seln'UK' of ])roei'dnre as at pn'seni. ])roi)os(>d. !!(> suy^est'd that wltal ini^^hl Im' 
n'finired afh'r tin' rejiorts of the Statutory ('ommissiou ami th(‘ Indian (’(‘ulral 
('oaimittet' have Keen madi'. eoU'-idert'd and |)uhlished hut hi'fitre the sta;;e is reached 
of the joint Parliamentarv CVnumitti'e, ^\onlll he the seltiriL;, up of a Conferenee iti 
nliieli I [is i\Ia)e--! \'s (Jovt'rnmeiit slioiild nn'el n'pn'si'ofai ;\a-s both of Pritish India 
and of tin' Stales, for tin' j)nrj)osi‘ ol sc'-kiUL: the art‘ati>! possible nn'asnre ot 
ayri'ement for tin' final propos.-ijs which it ivoiild later hi' tin' duty of llis 
iMajestv’s (u)vernnn'nf to snlnnit to P.irhameiit. 'I'lie piocediire hy the doiiit 
Parliamentary ('ominiltet' (‘onferimu with deleyatioin^ from the Indian Li‘L:i''lal tire 
and other hiidii'S which was pia'vionsly eontemplaied and is n'lerred to m Sir .lohn 
Simons letfiT to myself of the hth 1’ehrii.iry. I'JdS. would still he appropiiaU* lor 
examination ol tlu' Ihll ^\ In'ii it is siihse(|iieiitly ]>hn‘ed hrlota ]*arhamenl. hut 
would, in the opinion of the ('ommis-^ion, ohMousIy ha\'e to he preci deil h_\ some 
Hiieli ('onfereiiee as tln‘\ liaxt' sipu^^t'sted. 

‘•\\’ith tliese views 1 understand that llis Majestx’s (iovi'riinn'iit are in eomjiiete 
ac'cord. tor, while iIk'n will ^naitly desin* when the’imn' comes, to he able to (|i-:d 
with the (juestion of Pnatish Indian ])olitieal de\a'lopmenl under eonditioiis most 
tavonrahle to its siieee.'"'tul tK'atmeiit. they are. with the ('ommi'sion, dee|)I\ scii^iPl,. 
of tin' importance of himyin^- under a eomprehensne i-eMcw the whole prohlem 
ot the relations of Pritish India and tin* Indian Staie-^ Indeed, an adnminieiit ol 
thes(' interests in thi'ir \ lew is esseiiii.il for the eomph'li' fiillilmeni ol what ihe_\ 
e()n''id('r to he the undeil\mi:’ ])urpose ot Prifisli jiolies, white\er may he the 
method lor its furtheraiiee whndi I’ailiameni may de-ade to adopt. 

‘'The ^oal of Ihitish ])uliey was st.ped in the declaration ol Aimnsi 1U]7, to h*- 
tlial of providing for the gradual de\eIopment of self-yovi'rniim inst p utioiis >\iih a 
\if'W to the proiiressive realisation ot respoiisihle (ioNernim'iit in India as an intei:rai 
part of till' llritish haujiire. As 1 recently pointed out my own instrument ol 
instruelions from the Kin<; Empi'ror expressly slate that it is Ills Majesty's ^\JI1 
and ]>leasure that the plans .laid h\ Parliament in 1919 should he the nn'ans h;(y 
whii h Pritish Imliti may auain its due pi.me amone his 1 )oniiiiioiis The Ministrrs 
of tlieC'rown, moreover, liave more than oiiee jiiihliely deehiri'd that it is ihe de-.i['e 
of the Ihhtish (Jovernment dial India should in the' fulness of time, lake liei |»I;u*e 
in the Empire in eijual partnership willi tin* Dominion-. Put in \ lew of the lioiihts 
which have been expres■^ed both in < Ireal Pritain and India reejinliiie the iiiti'r- 
jjretaliun to hi' jilaei'd on the mfentions of tlii' Prid-'h (lovernmeiit in I'liaelin^j: the 
Status of PJP), 1 am authorised on hehall of llis Mnjest^'s (h»\eriiiiieiil to siate 
clearly that in their jud^yiuent it is implicit in the rteeiaratioii of 1917 that the 
natural issue of Indian eonstiiuiional ju’ogress. as therein eoiiteinpiated is ihe 
attainment of Dominion retains. 

“In the full realisation of this ])()liey, it is e\ident!y iur].orlaut that the Indian 
States should be afJorded an opportunity of findmp. their place, and even if we 
euniiot at present exactly forsee on wliat times this <le\a-lopment may lie shaix-d. 
it is from evi'ry point of view desiralile tJial whatever enn he done sluiiild hi' (lone 
to ensure that aelioii taken now’ is not ineonsistent witli the attainment of tin* 
ultimate purpose which those whetlii'r in Pritish India or fin* States, who look 
forward to some unity of all India, have in view, llis Maji'sly's (lovernirn'iil 
consider that both these objects, namely, that of findmy tin* best approach to tlu' 
Pritish Indian side of the ])roblem, and secondly, of ('iisnrine that in this process 
the wider question of closer relations in the future between the two jiarts of (Ireati'r 
India is not overlooked, can best he achieved hy tlie adojuion of jiroeedure such 
as the Commission has outlined. 

“When, therefore, the Commission and the Indian CVntral (’ommilti'e have 
submitted their reports, and these have been jiuhlislK'd and when His Majesty's 
Government have been able, in consultation witdi the (Jovernimait of India,'to 
Vonsidcr these matters in the li^ht of all the materials tfii'ii available, th(*y will 
propose to invite representatives of different parties and interests in Pritish India 
and representatives of the Indian States to meet them, separately or together as 
circumstances mav demand, for the purpose of a coiiforeiiei' an’d discassion in 
regard both to the British Indian and the All -1 ndian problems. It will he their 
earnest hope that by this means it may subsequently [uove possible on these grave 
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to sul)iiilt, projxj.-ials to FurliaiiKM)! ^^]ucll may conmiand a wide measure of 
i^cnt'ral assent. 

“It is not necessary for me to say liow yreatly I trust, that the action of His 
Maj(Hty’rt (iovcrmucnt may <‘\(tke r.‘^i--ii-* troai and enlist the caancurnaiee of all 
sections of opinion in India, and I n--, < ve that all who wish India well, wherever 
and whoever the_\ are. de>,!r'‘ in In-' .k ihion;^h the wehs of mistrust that have 
late.ly eloj^iC'-d tiu- rel.i’mn-^ la'i'Ac-a l.idia and(ir<-a* ihdtain. 1 am firmly assured 
that tile conrs(; of a<'lioii new pnqxf-el at once tlie o)i!cOnu.* of a real desiri; to 
hrine; lo tlie body pnhiie of Ind:.i tie* tmi -Ii ihn carries with it healing and health 
and IS tile method i>y uhich we may hc~t hoj>e to handle* the-^e ]ii;,^h matters in 
tile way of coiistrti -uve slal' -manship. ' 


Leaders’ Conference at Delhi 

Idle l.eadcrj’ Conferenm I'onvcnc 1 at New Delhi to consider the Viceroy’s 
announcement met on Frilay the isf November 1929 at 2 —30 P.M. at the 
rcbideiH.'o ol Mr, Patel, I’re.m lent of tlie Assembly. Mr. Ihaiel liaci strictly ordered 
his Sei ietary nol to altov the press in the vicinity of lire house, but as the leaders en¬ 
tered the hoU'.e it was appiieii!. liiat those who attended were as follows :—-Mahatma 
tdandl'o, Pandit Motilai Nehru, Dr M .A. Ansari, Maharaja of Malimudabad, 
Sir d'ej liahadur Sapru, Sir C. P. Rain.iswami Iyer, Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, 
Mr, Slicrwani, Mr. Shuaib Quercslii, Mr. \',il!abhbluii Patel, Lahi Dunichand, Mr. 
J’attahisitarama\a Ivor, Mr. Mahome 1 .-Mi and Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta. 

As the Coiifeience was not oj>cn to the })ress it is not possible to say what 
transpiied there. Hut it wa.:, understoo 1 that before the Conference dispersed it 
decided to ask Mahatma Gandhi. Sir I\j Hahadur Sajiru and Pandit Jawhailal Nehru 
to prepare drafts rei,nudin;4 the statement which they should issue. The drafts were 
consiticred at the ncM day’s sitting of the Conference when it sat for three hours. 

It was undeistool that Sir'Pej Ihihadur Sapru’s draft dal not insist on amnesty 
being made a cotidition precedent to the av cepiance of the offer, while Mahatma 
(iandhi hel 1 that the Conference was impossible without this being done. 

.Sir T<p Halndur however opined that sucli amnesty was essential to bring about a 
jirojier atmosphere. Both Mahatma G.andhi and Sir Tej Bahadur asked for the 
1 )ominion form of Government being set up by the new constitution. Mahatma 
(ianilhi wanted the motet to he clcnrcd bv tlie Viccrc'y while Sir Tej Bahadur 
assumed that this svas alreidiy implied Sir d'ej B.ihadur Sapru went further and insis¬ 
ted that the con->tiiiuion for the Dominion form of Government should do away with 
the need for further investig ition-!. an 1 should be thus free from charges which tlie 
British Government might successively bring about. Mahatma Gandhi wanted the 
I 3 oniinion form ol Government suiting India’s peculiar conditions and needs. 

As leganis ih^ personnel ol tlie conference. Sir Pej Bahadur Sapru's draft 
proposals wanted the effective representation for such poliucal boilies as the Congress, 
the Libeial I'Tderation, tlie .Muslim League and the Plindu Mahasabha, while 
Mahatma Gandiii wished a pre lominant representation for the largest politicthl 
organization in the country. 'Pirns Mahatma (dantllii’s draft was a medium between 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sajiru and P.inclit Jcawharlal Nehru with more in common with 
the former. As i egarcls the ciucstion of amnesty Sir Tej Bahadur did not define it. 
Mahatma Gandhi included all the convicts and under-trials except those who were 
charged with murder. 

Pandit Jawhailal’s i)ro;iosals demanded not only the release of all prisoners and 
under-tiials including those charged with murder but also wished the British 
Government to apply for the extension of time of the ultimatum given by the 
Calcutta Congress. He justified his pleas on the ground that he believed in 
Independence. 

The conference however met for three houis and their conclusions were unanimous. 

It considered the draft of Mahatma Gandhi with modifications by incorporating^ 
certain suggestions made in Sir Tej Baliadur Sapru’s proposals. Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru first stood out as a dissentient, but later agreed after great persuasion 
to sign the statement which ran as follows :— 


7 
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The Delhi Manifesto 

“We the undersigned have read witli careful considcr.ilion the Viceregal 
pronouncement on tire question of India’s future status among the nations of the 
world. We appreciate the siiK'eriiy underiving the ileclaraiions, as also the desire 
of the British Government to pla ale the Indian 0])iniou. We hope to be able to tender 
our CO operation to His Majesty’s Government in their elTort to evolve a scheme of 
Dominion Constimtion suitable for In Ha’s needs but we ilecm 11 neee ssary that certain 
acts should be done and certain iroints should be cleared so as to insirire trust and 
ensure the co-operation of the principil politic il orginv. itums m the country. 

“We consider it vital for the success if the pro])ose 1 Co.Terence that :■—(A) A 
policy of general conciliation sirould be dcHnuely a lorrie I to in luce :i caiiiiei 
atmosphere. (B) 'bhat political |)rlsnne*s should ht; gianie ! a general .amnesty. 
(C) That the represent ition of progressive p.ilitu'il o'g in 1/iiioii', should be 
effectively secured and that the Indim National Congress, <is the largest among them, 
should have predominant representations. 

“Some doubt has been expressed about (he interprct.i'ion of the paragraph in the 
statement made by the Viceroy on bch.ilf of Ilts Mai 'sty's Gfoveinment regarding 
Dominion Status. We understand, however, that the t'oufcrciice is 10 meet not to 
discuss when Dominion Status is to be ablisbed but to frame a s 'hcme ot Dominion 
Constitution for India. We hope that we are not mistaken in tlitis inlcrpreting the 
import and implications of the weighty pronouncement of H K the Viceroy. 

“Until the new constitution comes into exi-^tence we think it net'ess.ary that a more 
liberal spirit should be infuseil in the Government of liiC conn i y, that lelations of tlie 
Executive and the Legislature should be brouglu m ne in hi.'niony with the obiect of 
the proposoii conference and that greater regard should he paid toconstiUition.il 
methods and practices. We hold it to be ab.-^olutelv essenti \1 th.u the public siioiihl 
be made to feel that a new era has commenced even from to-d.iy .an I that the new 
constitution is to be but a register of that f.ict. Lastly, we deem it an essential f.iemr 
for the success of the Conference that it should be convened as exped.iuously as 
possible.” 

The manifesto was signed among others by Maliauna Gandhi, P.m lit -Moul.il 
Nehru, Pandit Macian Mohan Malaviya, Pandit Jawharlal Neliru, Sir Te) B.ihadur 
Sapru, Dr. Annie Besant, Dr. M. A. Ansari, Mrs. Saroiini Naidn, Dr Moonic, Mr. 
A. Rangasvvami Iyengar, Mr. .Sherwani, Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta. ?vlr. .\ney, Di. B. C. 
Roy, Mr. V. J. Patel, Mr. Syed Mahmud, Mr. Jag.unarainla’, Mr. Kh.ilniu/z iman and 
Mr. Sardulsingh. 

Independence Leaders’ Statement. 

Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose, Dr. Kitchlew and Maiikina Abdul Bari declined 
to sign the manifesto. In the following statement issued to the ]'tiss they s'atcd 
that they could not sign it consistent with the resolunon of the Calcutta 
Congress :— 

“We attended the Conference convened by P.uniit Moiilal Neliru at Delhi for the 
purpose of considering the pronouncement of His IdxcclleiK y the Viceroy, but for 
reasons which we shall presently explain we were unahle to siiloa ribe to ilie state¬ 
ment issued by Mahatma Gandhi, Pandit MoiiDl N'el ru aiul other leaders. We 
regret that owing to the short time at our dispc)sal we li.ive niit hcen able to consult 
friends in different parts of the country who would agree with us over this question. 
But we have no doubt that in this statement we are giving expic ssioii to the views 
held by a very large section of our countrymen. 

“After giving the closest consideration to the Viceregal prcniounccincnt, we are 
constrained to say that the statement as it srinds contains nodiing over which we 
could enthuse. This will be borne out if we examine the two import.int commitments 
made by His Excellency the Viceroy on his }>ronoui)cement, vi/, (i) definition 

of responsible Government as Dominion Status and (2) provisimi of a Conference 
between representatives ol the British Government on the one side and representa¬ 
tives of British India and Indian States on the other, 

“With regrad to the first we would like to point out to those who may feel 
enthusiastic over the Viceregal announcement that there is no mention in that 
Statement as to when Dominion Status will be granted. We, however, stand 
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unequivocally for complete Indcpcnflcnce not as a distant goal but as the immediate 
objective and if Dominion Status were granted by 31st December I 929 > we would 
soil stand out boldly for complete Independence. Wc gave expression to this view 
at the last session of the Indian National Congress at Calcutta and. it will be our 
duty to reiterate it \Cien tlte Co: gress assembles at Lahore in December next. 

“With regard to the second commitment, we feel that the conference proposed 
is not really a Roun I Table Corifcrence and we would request our countrymen not 
to give it that dignih : 1 a,'i)r lladon. The m.ich.inerv and procedure laid down in 
< onncction witli the Smnjn Commission for (hoermining hew the Indian constitution 
should be amended aie to r^'main intact, b is no* clear whether the conference will 
be confined to re'yicscntaiives of the British Ciovernmcnt on the one side and 
representatives of Indian .Na'iomlis' on the other. Nor is it known that the conclusions 
to be arrived at by the roiifeicra e will l■)e final and binding on both the parties. 
In ih(“ circumstan''c,, the [uiipo'^ed ronferenre canno* by any stretch of imagination 
be c.'illed a Round Ta 1 )h: Conference 

'dt may be argued tint bt'came ’Pc Labour Party are not in power and their 
pioposals may be turned down hy the Liberals and the Conservatives, we should 
■ trengthen their hands hy offering our co-ojx-ration in res[)onse to the Viceregal 
annouiv'emeiin Tl :s on|v hrT.avs the existence of inferiority complex in ourselves, 
'rhere. is no reason wliv we should have this undue solicitude for any political party 
in Kni^lan !. for fice ’om will coni'* not as a gift from G’-eat Britain but through our 
own sacrifi'es, sntTei ing and stru;ty'D- If any political party in England is opposed 
to India’s freeedoin a tinn* woj soon rome when tliey will realise that it is in 
England’s inn rt'sts to recoi^nisi* India’s right to be free. 

“In com Lision, we would .isk onr countrymen not to be misled by pious statements 
of tlie Vircuoy and the Secretary of State but to increase their efforts in the task 
of prep iring the coumry for the si'uaiion they will have to face at the t*me of the 
I. ihorc Congress. The uhimaturn delivered at the CaEutta Congress expires on 
3isl Deccmiier 1920. If Dominion Staius is not granted by then, llte Congress as 
a body will have to follow uo tlie uhimatum to its logical conclusion. It is, therefore, 
imperative that our attention should no; be distracted in the slightest degree from 
the t.ask wc now liave in hund, vi/. preparing the country for the coming crisis”. 


Leaders’ Conference at Allahabad 

The Leaders’ Manifo-.to for the time licing created general satisfaction as much 
fijr ns contents as for the utnty achieved. Pandit Jawh.nrlal’s signature was given 
alter anxious and console mi.!U5 discussion wi'h I’andit Moiilal and Mahatma Gandhi 
an ( a full cx[)liriuion to the meeting of the leade rs. While formally adhering to 
!ndepemlcnce, I’andii [iwiliarlal said, Ire would not place any obstacle in the 
way of all pirues otliei th.in Ind mendenis, a small group, getting full Dominion 
Status constitution imuic.lMicly, and he woul I likely explain his position in a short 
statement without dciMC'mg from the support he had given as President-elect and 
General Secretaty of the Congress, the pulicy of which for the present is for accepting 
Dominion Staius when offered. President IhatePs assistance and influence over the 
le.iders was instrumental largely in bringing view-points together and Mahatma 
Gandhi’s was as usual truly the joint mind as reflected in the deliberations on the 
three drafts of Sir T. B. Sa])ru, Pandit Jawaharlal and IMahatma Gandhi. 

But this emhusiasm was gradually waning as time passed on and as the issues and 
implications of the Viceregal announcement were being clarified by diverse views 
expressed by the leaders and the press in the country. The general impression 
left on the jmblic mind by the reactionary debate in Parliament on the Indian 
question and reinforced by the publication of the subsequent correspondence between 
the Premier and Mr. Baldwin, was very discouraging. It was now being realised 
that the Viceroy’s statement was nothing more than a camouflaged version of 
the Declaration of 1917 and that it was nothing more than a device to rally the^ 
moderates among the Indian politicians. A second conference of the signatories 
to tlie Delhi Manifesto met at Allahabad on the i8th November when the political 
situation as it had developed both in England and India since the Viceroy’s 
announcement and the parli imentary debates thereon was reviewed. 
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Nine members of the Congress Working Committee wert- present, namely, Mahatma 
Gandhi, Dr. Ansari, Fandit Jawharlal Nehru, Pandit Malaviya, Seth Jamnalal Bajaj, 
Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya, Mr. Subbash Chandra Bos \ i\Ir j M. Sen Gupta and 
Maulana Abul Kahm Azad. Thirty others present included Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, 
the Maharaja of Mahmudabad, Mr. Sachi lannnda Sinha, l\a! R.iicswara Bali, the 
Raja of Kalakankar, Mr. V. Raindas Pantulu, Mr. Rang.iswatni Iyengar, Moulana 
Yakub Hassan, Messrs. Kidwai, Sherwani, Khahkuz/aman, Pandif Govinda Vallabh 
Pant, Biharilal (depressed classes), the lion. Shah Ziihair, Sardar \'.d!abhbhai Patel, 
Mr. Manilal Kothari, Mt. N. C. Kelk.ir, Mr. Abhyank.ir, Mr. Dw.iik.iprasad Mi^ra, 
Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, Dr. Bldhan Roy, L il.i ('.irdharil.il, and TMa Alam. Tire press 
was excluded. The following resolution was unanimously passed by the Conference :— 

‘‘This Conference has viewed with misgiving and cb'.s lusfaction the re( eiu debates 
in Parliament in regard to the Viceroy’s decl.iration. This Confeienre, however, de¬ 
cides to stand by the Delhi Manifesto, an 1 ho;)es th.it a full and early response will 
be made to it". 

The above decision was readied after the Congress Working Committee had 
passed a resolution “confirming the action taken at Deho by Congressmen," the con¬ 
firmation being ojierative up to the date of the Laliore Congiess session. 

CoNGRE.ss Working Commi'itei: Mr.iniNG 

Till midnight on the i8th the Co.igress Working C unmittee discussed tlie foiinula 
for adoption by the Leaders’ Conference Mah I'in.a Gandhi’s dnaft which found favour 
In the committee meeting, pointed out that there was clearly an or( a.sion to revise the 
Delhi manifesto, but in view of the fact that Congressmen were a p.arty to the mani¬ 
festo it was considered advisable to stay hauls idl the Lahoie Congress. I'he Work¬ 
ing Committee’s resolution which was jiassed unanimously after midnight read :— 

“Having regard to the Viceregal jironouueement of the isi Xovcmlier, the Delhi 
manifesto bearing tlie signatures of Congress members and rn'-inbers belonging to 
other political parties in the country and the evenis that have siibseijucnily happened: 
and having regartl to the opinions of friends, that a response from Bntish Government 
to the Delhi Manifesto should be further awaited before the policy laid down theiein is 
revised, the Working Committee confirms the action taken by Congressmen a: Delhi, 
it being clearly understood that this confirmation is constitution illy limited to the 
date of the holding of the forthcoming session of the Indian X.adonal Congress" 

Viceroy’s Conference with Leaders 

Subsequently President i^atcl and Sir Tej Baba lur Sapru saw tlie \h'ceroy with a 
view to clarify certain issues on the announcement and on the 23rd December, 
immediately after the Viceroy’s return to New Delhi, Malcaima Gandhi, Pandit 
Motilal Nehru, President Patel, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru an I Mr. Jinnah met the 
Viceroy. The Conference, however, broke on the quc.siion of Dominion Status being 
made the basis of the proposed Round Table Confcienrr. The following official 
statement was issued about the Conference :— 

t “H. E. the Viceroy met Mr, Gandld, Pandit Motilal .\ehru, tlio llon’ble Mr. Patel, 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, and Mr. Mahomed Ali Jinnah at tlie Viceroy’s House, New 
Delhi, this afternoon. 

“Discussion was limited to the function of the proposed conference in London. It 
was pointed out that any member of the Conference would be free 10 advocate any 
proposals, and that any measure of unanimity at the Conference woultl necessarily 
carry weight with British opinion. 

“On behalf of the Congress Party, the view was expresses 1 that, unless previous 
assurances were given by His Majesty’s Government that the purpose of the conference 
was to draft a scheme for Dominion Status which His Majesty’s Government would 
undertake to support, there would be grave difficulty about Congress participation. 

“His Excellency made it plain that the conference was designed 10 elicit the greatest 
' possible measure of agreement for the final proposals which it would be the duty of 
His Majesty’s Government to submit to Parliament, and that is was impossible for 
him or for His Majesty’s Government in any way to pre-judge the action of the Con¬ 
ference or to restrict the liberty of Parliament. Conversation then concluded. ” 



The Indian Statutory Commission 

( (Uinilniin<l from I"//. J f). (It ) 

F rotn Patna Sir Jolin SiniMii and Jiis (■nlF airiic-' of fhn SiaPitorv ('oinini.'.sion arri’.cd 
by special train on the SI si 1 )<ccnil)i‘r at JIo\\i'ah tut) linurs ai'tei- the noise of the 
('onpri'Ks procession liad died aua\. d’lie pl-itiorm o.i uhith the ('oinmission ali^^hted 
uas the saiiK; as iliat at \vhi<‘h the ('onao Po-id*nt sjtechvl had drawn ii]). 

It was noticeable that the nnnifrou', nat'.onal llaeN uhich had deeorated the 
]»lal,forin uhen tin* s])('cial train with P.i-eht M'Cdal Xthrn had arrived had 
been tak'-n down b\ tiie linH' tin* ('omin'-''!o!i -■ train so-nned into Ilowrali. 
'iiicre was }i ealhenii j: of loO per•^ons, 1).'.,d<■-^ liiidi oflleials, who rc'ceivfd tlio 
('ominissionei ■. 'rin-se inclmlrd r< prcsenta! i\e- of tin* Marwari. iNIahoinedan and 
Depressed Dlas-.<'S A--()ci:ition--. 

Short iy_ atoa Sir Sankaran Nair and inenibi rs of the Central ( ’oniniittec arrivi'd 
at ih(' station and were reecued there b_\ tlie-e who uer(> posfnt to rcci'ive tlie 
Simon Commission. It u,i' notie-ij tha: evPa i>ohee pi<-eaution- utoa' lakert all 
alone the ronft' and tlie iiitire Ifouiali siaiioii \ar(l was eiiardid by tlie j^olice. 

3rd. January The Commission et Assam 

1 he ('ommis'^ioiiei atier stM-mlmL’, lieir X ma" hoIida\'~ in <'aleii l ta eame fo Shil¬ 
long on the -hid danuarv I'.*.';: and eommenced uoik fiom the next day the 3rd 
.lannary \\hen the Indian'rca .V'-'-onation an*! the A^sani Ih'aiieh of the Eiirop'ari 
Vssoeiaiion pre^enitd themselves for (‘Xaminaiion. Mr, MaeJeeaeher was the spokes¬ 
man ot the lea As'0<'iati<m uhieh on tiie irroiiml that the tea industry produced 
most of the w(‘alt!i of the piovim-e \\atit>d onc-lilih of the '-(*at^ in the (h)iinejl. 

(,)n ({iic^tion that s\nt}iciit* tea inieht some d.iy Ix' ]>rodiieed and ruin the 
industry, Mr, Maekt'itdier refits* d to he di-maAcd, '-et'ine that .Vssam lias at prc.scnt 
to htttnd (onijietilitm irom a eood deal ot uh.at can only i>e di-i-ribcd tis syntlictic 
lea. If tea uenf, thi'y uonld ;ip]xirently take to "■oinclhina cCe and m.'ike it pay. 

i\Ir. Mackcrchcr lhoii;ihl tliat tht* pi.inter wa" tlie he"! man to repre.M nt the coolie. 
Ibis, said Sir ,Iolin Simon, was an idctil arr.iiiiremcnt so lontr as their intc'resis were 
the same, imt if a jtlanlcr were the eo(,ilie>^‘ reprcseiilativi' and their interests differed 
^vhieh wjiy would tin- c oolm.-s' ^e))re‘^entat i\e vole? Mr. Maekerelier admitted that 
was a theoretic dilliciiliy hut thou-dit a diverirvncc of interest unlikely. 

IMr. Verium llaiishorn was obviously surprised lo learn th;it a eonlie can 
retire after six vc.ir-' labour and I)c a peasant iirojudetor and that btWh.tAKj ex-tea 
coolic.s are now ricc-yrowers. 


The European Deputation 

Mr. d. A. (’haliiH'rs. h'd tlie I]urop(*;m de[nitation which incliuicd Mr. Stuart 
Ilolfcv. 

1 he Lurupeaiis wanted tour scats in theCouiieil and when Sir .John Simon asked 
whether this cvh'- in addition to one-iifth ot the scats for the Tea Association, Mr.* 
( halinei'ft <x\])Iaiiu‘d tliat tiiis was in addition to what‘'‘ver was thoiiitht proper tor the 
tea industry, which included Indians and was to be rejiresciited as an industry und 
not as a eominnnitj. There were 1 . 4'0 Europeans in Assam, of whom only 400 
at pu'osent (Mijoyi'd the fraiudiisc. 

lo Sir Mari Sinj^h Conr who attcm])(ed to chaff him on the demand for eom- 
nninal reju’t'seutation, hy askiiiir Iiini if Ixurope;ins were a backward class he 
promptly replied, “no. a dejiressed elass’'. 

4 th January—Evidence of Mr. P. C. Dutt 

Ik C. Dutt.-j. ex-Minister of Assam, was examined by the Commission on this 
nay. Que.stioned by Sir John Simon, the witness stated that dyarchy had not been 
^tiven a fair trial and ‘;iven good-will and co-operation, it was capable of doing 
miicn goiM. He proposed the tran.sfer of all subjects, including La^v and Order. 
Jlie (Governor must still play an important part in the administration of the 
province amd must refaiti the power of veto. He appreciated the work of civil 
servants, who had rendeivd him gooil service a.s his secretaries. He did not agree 
■with the suggestion that the Governor had intervened unnecessarily in the work of 
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Ministorp. Speaking' from his long expericnoo as a Minister, the witness maintained 
that tlic Transfern'd Departments had not been unfairly treated in the matter of 
finanee and lie, therefore, did not f.avoiir the id(‘a of separate purses for the Reserved 
and Transferri'd 1 )(']>artments in the future constitulion. He said that tht' Kxeisfi 
1 >i'partnH'nt had been worked very well as a transferred subject and he would have 
l*id)lic Works and Forests transferred also. 

He Mas not in fav<uir of the separation of hill tracts from the province of Assam 
and M islied tlu'se tracts aFo to be given the reforms. This w'ould train and civilist; 
them. If th('y were Ici'pt isolated from the rest of the Valley and administiavd as 
a s('parate part under sjx'ei.d regulations “they would m'vcr be(“omc one ivilh us." 

Fir Jolui Simon's refenmee to the views of the Assam (toverunn'iit and Dr. 
Hutton that tlnaa' Mas no bond between the ])i‘Ople of the plains and the hill traeis 
Mhi(‘h mouM instify their bring ke]>( together, brought the au'^M-er, “If m(^ keep 
them ont'-ide they Mill lU'Ver have any common bond.*’ 

'I'heMilm’ss suggested that the (Amtral Government sliould be so con'll,ituted as 
t(^ h(' more ngire-ieiitarive of Indian o))inion and more amenable to the inflmmce of 
till' Assembly. H(' recomnumded a seeond chamber for the provincial leei^latuo"- 
and thought that its advaiitagt'S M'ould far outMcigh its disadvantages The seeemd 
chamber should coMsi>t mainly of vested intiuvsts. The M'itncss recommended the 
('xti'iision ot the franchise to rulult literates. He M'as of opinion that sueli a step 
^^ould eneourage literacy bt'cause “peo]>h' are mad after votes." He agret'd that 
there Ma^' a good deal of corruption at (it'etioiis. The Motin's'; disapprov(‘d of sejia- 
rat(' eleetorati's and suege-^ti'd th<‘ reservation of seats for minorities until such time 
a^ they felt safe. He felt, hoMeviT, that it M'Oiild he ditlieiilt to resist tlie <l('mand 
(d influential minorities like Mo>lems. The M'itness furthiT suggested that tin* M'hole 
of the ])lain ari'a rd' the ]>roviuee ot .\s>;am In* transferred to tin* Froviucc of Bengal 
and that tlie lull tract he handed o\(‘r to the Gov<*rnment of India to lx* adminl^^- 
li’red by the Government of Bengal a*^ an ag(‘ney area on their behalf. 'Hiert* m'hs 
no concurrence of ojiinioii in tin* ])rovince with regard to this (jiiestion of transfer, 
d'he M'itncss informed Major Attlee that there M'as no imnu'diate prospect of flm 
d('\ellipnn'iit of a slalih* parly government, hut that as soon ns the ((unmumil sfiirit 
Mas cradle.iferi (he jiarty system M’as sure to dcvcloj). 

”J'h'.' Miinc'S told Major rrinc Fox liiat, a minister M'ould lie able to administer tin* 
I'orc'sl J)epartmeiit as m'cII as an J-^xeciilive ('ouneillor, bi'eaiise In* mtiuKI still ha\'e 
the arlviee of tlie head of 'he Departmeut. He did not think (hat (he (Council would 
interfere iiiin'asonahly in forest administration. 

AnsMering Mr. (hdogan. (he witue'^s .t;aid (hat the Governor should retain his 
ix)wcr of ^elo and of dissolving the provincial legislalun*. but. in the casi* of M'.th- 
draM'al of any iiarlicular subjeet fro*' ministerial control, the malti'i* should be n'fer- 
red to the (Joveriimeiit of India mIio Avould refer \hv (juesiiou to the Li^gislaiive 
Assembly, Mhieli should have the final vote in the matter. 

In reply to Lord Strathconn, the Mitness urged the ercatioii of selection boards 
for rc'eriiitmeni to public scrvici's and the substitution of the system of jiublic eom- 
jx'titiou for the present one, reservation being made for diflerent communities by 
holding c'ompetitions among candidates of diflerent communities (hcnneivcs, 

Rcjflying to Colonel Smiles, the M'itncss said that adult franchise was the nleal 
‘but could not be atlaiued at }u-<*st'nt. Second cliamliers Mould (‘xereise a cheek on 
hasty legislation. Water sujiply in rural areas Mas as bad as it couhl b(\ Duly five 
out of lO municipalities had jiijK* water supjflies. Roads in ])lain distric*ts M’crc nut 
very good. The leprosy survey started by the witmss had been stopped owing to 
lack of funds, Tbc Assam Valley M'ould be rleveloyied alright under the Bengal 
Government. The forests of Assam had fair treatment in the matter of finanee for 
their development. There M’ere no depressed classes in tin* province of Assam. 
Separate electorates Mould r(*tard (he M'ork of social uplift. 

Reiilyiiig to Sir Arthur Froom, tin* -witness held that a( present the (Vntral 
Government should be left as it is with only minor changes in (*cTtain dircefions. 
A good many of the educated fndiaus would be satisfied with this though not all. 

Examiriecf by Sir Harisingh Gour, the witness stated that the control of all 
services should be vested with the Central Government. 

The Governor : Do you mean the All-India serviros or the Provincial services 
also ?"-AlI services whether All-India or Provincial. The disciplinary control should 
be exercised by the Government of India in consultation M'ith the Provincial Govern¬ 
ments and appointments should be rrtftdc by- the Public Services Commission. I 
don’t think there would be any alMudia services left because all recruitment would 
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be on the provincial basiH. If BritiHh officcrH were not willing lo come on reasonable 
guarantees offered to thcan, then we must do witlumt them. 

There were no district boards in this province but there \\(Te local boards and 
jnnnicipal boards. The Chairman amJ A^ice-Chairman of tlu'se Ijodies, except in liic 
case of f^hillong Municipality, were elected. The local boirds and miinhjipalitit - were 
working very well. 

The wntness w’onld welcome certain ])arts cT East Ecneal being attached to tlu' 
province of Assam so that tliey miglit have some S('n coast. 

Turning to the hill tracts, the witness srid, “We have not been allowed to do 
anything for them. Wt' cannot enter tht' hill. We cannot ixo and scUh- llicia*. 
\Vv cannot carry on any propaganda then'. Tiicy have b -en kejw in isijialion 
from ns. We must get rid of tlic‘dilhTtaices by coming m contact n/fh tlieni, 
but we liavtt not been allowed to eoirm into contact with (h<an." 

Ueplying to Mr. Suhrawardy, ih*' witness reiterated that, lie had no p( rsonal 
objection lo the whole of Eastern Bengal being transferred lo As-,am. 

Replying to Mr. M. C. Raja, the witness maintained that there uiUc no depressi J 
classes in Assam. 

He further stated that tin' .Valional ('ongress and Liberal I''c‘ier.Liioii wen* c.in v- 
ing on social uplift work. There was no trouble about (he a<!mi.^siun of dejn't'ssid 
class boys lo hostels ami colleges when the wiMieS'. was Mmi-ler. 


Goalpara Zamindars' Association. 

The Goalpara //imiudars' Association with Mr. 8. E. ('hekrabnrty of Calcutta, 
as its spokesman, was then ('\amined. 

They ])resscd jor the trausfe'r of tin' (bialparu district to the pro\iiicc of Bengal 
because their inlcn“'t^ were not preitccicd in this province. They wcic more allied 
to tlif* neighhonring districts of Bengal than to A'"-.on. 

The witness was incliiRsl to lx* bitte'r about tin' treatment meted ant to them 
by .\ssamcse bt'cause they were IL'iigalees. Imt was on this aecoimt eluded bv Sir 
.folin Simon who had elicited tin* fact that the witin'ss N\as an honorary member 
and had Ixvn enrolled simj)ly to serve as the spokesman of tin* di'pn atioir iicfore the 
Coufcrchce. 

Depresicd Claties Deputation 


A deputation of tlic dcprc.sscd classes Ird by Mr. Son.idhardas waited on the 

Conference in the afternoon. Sir .Tohn Simon (‘xplaincd (hat the total popula¬ 

tion of the Assam ^^dlcy was just under four millions and in tin* Surma Valley 
It was about three millions and a half. This dejjulation rcinvschted the ba( kward 
classes of the plain areas and not (he pcofile of tie* hill tracts. 

I'Aaniiiied l)y Sir .lohn Simon. Mr. Sunadhardas said that tin' real tignre of 
ihc tl(‘]ircsM‘d cbi-»s('s was “7 lakhs and not eleven lakhs as given in tin* memorandum. 
His dehnitioii of the depressed classes w.as (hat though they were within tJie Hindu 
})ale, (hey were denied certain social rights and privileges (‘iijoyed by the high 
t'aste Hindus. The \'ogis at one time were wc'avt'rs lint now tliey were partly 

agriculturists also. Tin're wen' not very many Brahmins and Kayasths in Assam*. 
Although Brahmins wen* not luimerous in As<am. the higher class Hindus enjoyed 
privileges whieli wen* denied to the classes wlio were dejnTs.sni. ‘ * 

Sir John Simon pointed out that social customs eonid not be crndi(*ated 

l)y constitutional changes and asked the witness in what way changes in the 
constitution could help the depressed classes. 

The witness suggested that in the Ix'gislative Council there should be members 
to rejnesent them. They did not want representatives for each sub-class but com- 
Mum representatives for classes. 

Th(' representative of Maliishars dissented and wanted ri'presentntion of liis own 
eommunily. They had no member of the Mahishar caste at present. He W'aiited 
n'presentalion on (he ground that they contributed a large share of the revenue and 
they were not fairly treated in the matter of expenditure on their elass. 

Mr. Sonadhardas, further examined by Sir .fohn Simon, at the suggestion of Mr. 
Hartshorn stated that the figure of 2'? lakhs iueduded labour from teti estates who 
Slit tied down as peasant proprietors after some time. 

Examined by Mr. M. C. Raja, the witness stated that it was not a fact that 
there were no depressed classes in this province. They were worshippt?rs of the 
Hindu gods but were not admitted into the temples. There had been litigation 
about the right of entry to the temples but the court had decided in favour of 
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cii iL* Hindu.J. Diny wmv S(‘_ii,-iv^Mtcd in snpurnt.iHl blufk-^ :ind \vnn‘ not idiowcd (o 
live in Iho siiinn nr(';i jis ciist/i Hindns. Tli‘y had st'paratc Wijll.s and tanks hccausn 
tlit'y ujro not allowed to draw water from other pnhiie, wells. If a depressed 
class man drew water troni a pnhlie ■well by accident he was |)rO';ci'ii(cd. 

The witness also said that their grievances wen* not ventilated in the pn'ss 
because tin' d('})rcsscd classes bein;^ illiterate, could not eel em])loynienl in news- 
])a])ers and m'us aaejiei('s. 

l!e-examiiK'd by Sir Jolin Simon, the wiliu'ss said thal lea aardcii coolies liv('d 
ill labour colonies on tt'a esiatWlnm scllh'd down they formed tlu'ir own 
separate villages but were not allouod to liv<* in Iii^h casi(’ villac<'s. 

I'buther examiiu'd by Mr. Raja the witiu'ss staled that nn'inbers oi th(' d(‘pn*sst'd 
classes were not allowed to live in (hnuammciit (’ollce,*' hostels. Jle cited instanei's. 
J'licse incidents Ini'^ occured whi'ii Sir Saidnilah w;is Minister. 

Tile vilness. coniinuinu, stall'd that thi'y had no 7-<'presentation in local boards and 
Old) vta-y liiile represent-ition in municijiahtics. 'They li.ad no rejirt'scntation in any 
of tin' llii'ct' Ib'l'orm Councils. Tln'y ^^anl('d si'paratc rt'prcscntalion for the de))r- 
('ssed c'lassi's on the local IcMslaiuri' and local sell-yo\ernin^ bodu's. 'riii' witness 
snaea'''ted lliat e\eiy district should be m.nlc into an ('It'cioi'ale lor the df'presscd 
classes. They aho wanted ad<'(juale n'prcsi'iilation in tin' jinbbc seivu'cs, TIh'N 
wanted an ('xtension ol ih(' ir.mehise by lowi'riny tin' (jUaliticalion. 

Vdscouiit r.urnham t'liciled tlu' intormalion tiiat tin' witm'ss wanh'd .‘>0 immibers 
nominated and eleett'd out of a total ol 1<H). d'lu' ^^itness nim nded jus stalenn'iil 
and said tlu'y A^aiiti'd lH) and if they did not pet as many by election. tiu'Ji they 
\\anted the numbi'r to bi' supph'iin'iili'd by noimmition. 

Ke-examined by iMr. Itaja, the witness said thal llicy formed oiu'-thii’d ol the 
Hindu ])opulalion ol the pro\ince. 

Answering C(dom'l Smiles (Chairman, Provincial Committei'). lh(' vvihu'ss said 
that amonp llie border communities there ware many well organised associations and 
the ri'asoii why tlu; border commiinitu's liad cnuapetl a .Moslem lawyt-r to write 
their rcjiresentation for them was that tlu'y wcH' not sullieiently ('ducateil. Ex-t('a- 

garden coolies who had seltled down, would not get. adi'quatc rcju’esentatioii unless 

there was separate electorate for them. 

Deputation of Moslem Association 

A deputation of the Assam Moslem Association ht'aded by M.uilvi Saidiir 
Rahman claimed forty per cent rejirest'iitation in the local Couneil and local bodu'S 
with separate electorates, Tlu'V recoinim.'iuh'd full provincial autonomy for tlu* pro¬ 
vinces and responsibiliLy in the Cmitral Covernment with tiu' reservation ol ihi* 
army, navy and foreign allairs. d'he, furtJu'r nrgi'd tlu' abolition ol the Council of 
State and the revision of the dyarehical eoustituiion now i>rt»])Osed tor the Ct'iitral 
Government after a jieriod of ten years. 

5 th January—Evidence Of Mr. Dundas 

On this day Mr. W. G. M. Dundas, Inspector-Genera] of Police, with dl years’ si'rviee 
out of which nearly twenty were spent in (he hill tracts, (‘tamiiu'd by Sir Jolin Simon 

oSaid that the Police Force in the }>rovin(;c was divided into civil and armed, i’hi' 

armed foice consisted of five battalion.s which Averc jiGsted in tlu; hill tracts and 
frontier tracts. In the hill tracts the tribc.s police tlu'tnselvcs and it was only in 
case of violent crimes that the Police Force interfered. 

Justice in these areas was also administered according to tribal customs and 
traditions. I^ocal officers were required to be experts in those laws. There were 
village councils among these tribes to deal with ordinary crimes but, there was 
nothing like tlie jirgas as on the North-West Frontier. A majority of the armed 
force were Gurkhas, the remaining being recruined from iJie hi!) tribes. 

The civil force in the plains consisted oi 4,.'300 olKeers and men. This force was 
recruited mostly locally. On the adraini-strative side there were no Deputy Inspector 
General as in other provinces, but, the luspoctor-Gencral had District t5ui)criii- 
tendenlB directly under him. In the hill tracts the Deputy Gomniissioners performed 
the duties of Superintendents. 

The witness did not think that the separation of hill tracts from the pTovinec 
of Assam would in any wav interfere with the administration of his force in the 
two areas into which it wiiv then be divided, because ’for matters of administration 
it was divided even at present. 
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QueBtioned about, llio oxtent of corruption prevailing in the Force, Mr. Dunclaa 
Haid that it would he fair to Bay (hat all raiikH wore f^enerally honest because they 
were kept under very strict superviBion and, therefore, the chances for dishonesty 
wen; very small. H(; had seen real improvement dnrin^^ the !M years that the 
witnt^sB had i)e(‘n in tlie l)('])arliiient. Durinj.^ the last five years eigiht Inspectors 
and J-iul)-lnspivlors liad been dismissetl out of a total of dl'.l, and 359 head-constables 
ami eonslables had ht t ii dismiBsrd out of a total of .‘bOdl for corruption, suspected 
corruption and indis(‘ipline. 

Kxamiiu'd })y Viseounl lJuriiham. the witness did not think that the critici.sm 
(A the C'ouneil of l*olic(' eondiicl had been conducive to the ettic-icney of the Force. 
Th(^ administiatioii of tlu* l*olie(‘ T'orce had been rendered more ditficiilt by these 
violent attacks on llie Force in llie (s)uneil. There was j^reat dilliculty experienced 
in the reernitmeul of a Ijetler class of men to the Force. It mi^ht be due to this 
eritieisin. ''Idle witness opjiosed tin* transfer of the T’oliee to minisp'rial control. The 
transfer would luaki' it more ilillieult for roliee uflieers, botli Indian and European, 
to diseliarce tlu'ir duties. 

Answeriuc: Mr. llai’lsiioni. Ili(‘ witness said (bat the rates of pay of constables 
were Jti to I’O riijiees. ol lie.ad eon''lal)](S to d.”), of As.sistai' Sub-Inspectors do 
to AiK of Sub-Iiispeetors S') to I.'H), (d Inspectors 17 .") to dOO. In none of these 
ranks was llii'i'c a Furopi'.in Tiiere wen.' Id Su})erintendents of Toliee excluding 
tlie 1 nspeeior-( li‘M( !-al, out ol whi<di three wtu'c Iiidiatis and in the cadre of A.S.P.s 
out of a total of thirfe(M) two were Jmlians. 

Ke/>l\ini; to Major Attlee, the w'ltms.s said tliat the Police I-'oree was unpopular, 
but could not say if it was due to (lie tradition that tliis Force w'as an instnirnent in 
the hamF of tlie (bivc'j'nnu'nl rather ilian to any irnevauee against the Police Force, 
in ease of raids by hill tiaeis tiibes on the plain areas, it was tlie armed force 
under tli(> ilireetion e't the ToIiik-uI Otlieer, who followed up these raiders and 
brought iliem to Ixiol:. In ease ot the si'jiaration of (ho bill tracts, there would 
not be any dilliculty in following up such rai(^er>^. 

(bx-^tioued by ’('olouel J.am'-Fox. Mr. J )uiHlas said that the rea' difhcully in 
getting recruits was (hat they were deliarred from recruiting men who were not 
domiciled As>,imese. d’his lestnetion iiad been plaei'd by tlie (iovernment of India 
u lien t]i('y gianted a subsidy of (if) laklis for tlie arim-d jioliee. d'he witnes.s would 
like to get tins resirieiion removed. There was no l‘oliee Training School in the 
ju'ovinee. 'I'liisA^a.^ due to more need for economy on account of bnaneial stringency 
rather (Iniii to tiu' hostile attitude^ ot (lie (’oiineil. 

Answering J^ord Siratlieona, tin' witness agreed that at ])rescnt the Police Force 
was jieJow the inaigiii ot safiiv. ddits was (hie to the })oliey of economising that 
had been followed during the ]>asl few years. There was no tendency at present 
in tii(‘ (’ouiieil to I'eeognise (lie fact that it was (he duty of every citizen to protect 
Its own PoluH' and bo iirepared to pay for it. '^i'he witness did not think tliat the 
Pohc(> would get that lielj> in fht' di.'cJiaige of their duties from a responsible 
public us, for examjde, the Toliee would get in (Ireat Britain. 

Examined by f'olonel t^iniles. the witness said that, he did not. consider that 
constables of tlie Assam police weie jirofierly paid. If the pay were increased they 
would certainly get a better class of men. A certain section of the Council wouia 
be prei)ar(‘d to vote for iueri'asing tin* pay (M the Force. ^ > 

t>ir John Simon : Supposing the C’ouneil were prepared to cote for an increase 
would the Goveninn'iit resist it ?—J don’t think so. 

Further examined by Colonel Smiles, the witness said that all his suggestions 
for improvement in the Police Force boiled down to more money. The Police Force 
was now more unpopular than it was 20 years ago. 

Atiem])s were made by the Provincial Committee to draw analogies from 
conditions in the British I’oliee Force and to get the witness to agree to the 
suggestions made on those analogies, but (he witness said he knew nothing about 
the Police Force in Fiigland and was, therefore, not prepared to say anything on 
the .subject. 

iSir John h'imon explained that in England the everyday conduct of the Police was 
not criticised in the House of Commons. It was left to executive action. Further / 
more the yniblie helped the Police in capturing offenders. 

A member of the Proviiii'ial Committee said that the Indian public in many 
eases piirsiio the oflenders and capture them. 

The witness : I wish it were so in all eases. In Lahore the other day it did not 
sound very much like it. 

a 
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The witness uixreecl, with Mr. Barbitali thnt throu^lnnii th(‘ itrovinee clis^‘iplilu* 
nmonic; the subordinate ranks was not what could be (U'slnd. 

The witness agreed with the siig;.';esiion of JMr. Muinnvarali that English Boliee 
Oihcers were most ellicitMit. 

Mr. Hartshorn : Of course, wv pay L'-1 a week to our ]\tlii‘e and you i)ay lO. 
4. There ought to lie a bit of ditlereneii Ix'lwc'en tin* U\o. 

It was not the experienee of the wiiiiLvs that i\)liee Ollieers very luxurious 

lives. 

Evidence of Mr. Hutchison. 

Colonel 0 . JIutchison, Jnsi)ee(or-{hanu-al of t'ivil Hospitals, ^^llo followed Mr. 

, Oiindas, was examined by Viscount. Ihirnham who juesulcd ni llu' ali'^eiiee of Sir 
John Simon. (\)lone] Hutchison slMt(‘d that In* had sp-ait of bis tiiii.' in tlc' 

Service as Civil Surgeon in ilie rnited frovinces. Ilosiiilals in lhe j»n)\ mre ol Assam, 
he said, compared very unfavourahly with those in On* mai.»r pr<o inei s. 'I’liere was 
no separate Covernment hospital lor the treatment of diseases ol wnmeii. Tiny had 
no otiieer of the Women’s Aledieal Serviei* ol India in tin* province. 'I'ln* only 
. facility provided for the trcMtinenl of women's diseases wen* small ft'imde wards 
attached to general iiospilals. Tia-re was no selr>ol lor training midwi\cs. 'J'hej*e 
tvas no saiiitoriiim for the In^atmenl ol tnherenlons ]);ili< nts. 

Then' w'ere J2 T. M. S. olliei'rs in the ])ro\mcial eadr** one ol \\lii<‘li was tli<' 
Insjieetor-Heneral, and anotlu'r the Itireetor of Om Paslciir Institiiti'. Oiilv three 
out of this cadre were Jndiatis. .\| present there wore Ten Indian Modii'.il 
Oepartment ollieers in On* ju'ovinei'. One of iIiom* wa*^ .Vdstani Oireotor ol tiio 
Pasteur .Institute, three held civil siirgiMaieies m the pl:dn disinOs ami lljro(' sva re 
posted ill the, hill tracts. Tht're weie 'M oflioor-> m the p-imaimiit oadu* of the 
Provincial Medical Service and two Avc're (‘m]'l.)N*d l ’inpoiarils. 1 hi* gonoial 

([Ualifj(*atiuns ot these ofHeers wore salmf.aelory ami iho wiim-.^s hid no I’liiioi-m 
to make in this n'gard. The ])ohv‘y uf the U|)keep and adniinr-liatioii oi hospitals 
by local butlies hud been suceesstid. d'lio witm'-^-, roeomim'iuhd t.iai Sub-As'^isl-anl 
Surgeons should remain in tlie hamJs ol the Iimp('ctor-( ieneral. 

The lepro.sy survey had reveided that llien* wen* four inn many lepers 

ill Assam'as in any other proviner* of India, 'rhey had not ^ulhoieni aeeenamod.ilioii 
in the Leprosy Asylums to provide leWel to aW sutb rers. 

Evidence of Messrs. Soames & Bentick. 

Mr. Soames. Chief Secretary, and Mr. H. IV. Ikntinek w'ore exim'nel jointly tei 
the question of the separation Vtf the lull tracts Irom the pro\ ino(' i/l Assam. 

Mr. Soarnbs explained that, in the iiglil of r. ei'nt. dt vi'lopim nf^', ihe Assam 

1‘Government wcae re-considering the ipn'stion of trainfer of the Khno’ ami .lainta 
Hills along with other tracts ‘and would how lilo* to rot.-iin ihom. H^^ <hd not 
agree wu'lh the suggestion that th’e ('diieation ami dovelopmonl (d the hill trilxs 
would suffer if they W’cre tramsT-rred to the control of tlm (JoMrnmeni of India. 
There were treaties between headmen or Seims of th-*.'* Iribt's ami lln* British 

(lovernment by which the dependenei* of the former to thmlallor was recogiiisod. 

Exaniined by Sir .Tohn Simon, dir. Soames stated that thi.* (piesiion of (he 
«*separation of Sylhet and Kachar had hei'ii the subject of agitation for a long time 
and at the suggestion of the ( JovcriimenI of India, the As^am (hivennm'nt had 
put the matter to an issue. d'Ue resolution in favour of separation hud ixa'u 

carried, but during the last session the Coiiueil reversed its deei^'^ion and voted for 
the retention of Sylhet in tlie iirovlnci^ of Assiim. 

Evidence of Mr. Millory 

Ml Milfroy, Chief Conservator of Forests, who w'as the next a\ it ness examined 
'by Lord Str^thconA, said that out of ITl posts of the Jmpi'rial Forest Service 
cfitdre of the province only 13 wTre filled, one oidy of which was an Indian 
incumbent. For mfiiiy years recruitment' had hcfai stoiqied with tin* intention of 
reducing the cadre but now they wanted more stall'and, therefore, recruitment 

would begin again and they w’ould go apace w*ith Jndianisation. 

The witness would agree to the transfer of forests to a respcmsiblc Minister, 
provided every forest was placed under the working plan which must be sanctioncH 
by the Inspector-General of Forests. ' . . 

He, however, agreed with Sir John Simon’s wiggestion that* the Dehra Institution 
was a very good training institution. What the witness wanted was that these 
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n],))renli('.es Blionld soc fore'lls on fho Contiiinnt which had been scientifically 
iiianap;^d for Bcvc.nd p'ncrntions, whi^h wub not. the case in India. 

12th January—The Commission at Calcutta 

F'rom Slillloit^j^' till' nicinl)>'rs of tic* Simon Cominission and the Central Committee, 
contrary to tin; cx])f‘ctatioii of tlie Conerc^s Committee, arrived at Howrah station 
(HI the rJ!h .faiiiiarv. 

About 1V)() ])olic(M'c'n were recjiiiKitioecd for llu* occasion. Ihestation precincls 
-wcio' c]eart;d oi^ nil ti-Mflie 'I'jie c:il) road bctvfen ])latforms Nos. 6 anef 7 was 
vailed up on 'ootli si Ics with ;iHb'-‘'los eorrnir.'itcd sheets and all exits and entrances 
to till' station hall v^ic clo^d and i-iiardid by tiu' fiolice. A portion of Crierson 
Koad. ojiprisite* jilalform Xo. tJ was |iarricnd('d vith barbed wire. The Howrah 

liridc' was also cleared of all lialhr. Only jiressmen and those present at the 

])!alfoi-m ^vt'fe allow d to }>a-^s ov(‘r tie- liridee. 

S'veral tlionsand oHio'. cot ter-, look tlieir staml at tlv‘ entrance to Burrabazar Ghat 
eloso to the foot of the (’.deiiita end of the brid^-e on one side of the road with 
blael: flails an 1 sboiitMl ‘■>imon. po hack" as each <‘ar passed. A larp^^ number of people 
were kept l>ai‘k by the palic'* at the erossinw of the Harrison and Htrand Koads 

and a jtoriioij of IT irri-on Ibod and the crossinp ;vns also fiarrieaded with barbed 

^\il•(‘. t’onp'css It l ie'--. Ap.^..r-. j. yi. Son Oupta and Subhas Chandra Bose were 
hot h prc'-aif. 

All lilt' iinpnifaiit -tl•(‘('f-(‘r<)ssincb wen' pnarded by poli<*e serc^eants, constables 
and arnn'd p tiite Pieio'ts wre pf)s(ed at reicnlai intervals and traihe of all 

d^'seript 10 ns was le M nj) for over an I'our. 

Tht' majonty tif <'oii:jr<>s volunteers and lioycotters crowded the precincts of 
S ‘aldah station and a Iarp:e crowd as-.''■ml') led in the vicinity, but aDOiit 7 a.m., 
wlieii they weiT’ fold that the Commission had already arrived at Howrah, they 

ail went I) c'k to fht' olfiee nl (lie Hencal ('omn'css (ommittee under instructions 
frt.m Mr. .T. .M. S-n Gupta. Fortimately no unlorward incident happened and 

c\-eryHiinp vas over i»y S a m. 

1 4 tb January —Evidence of Mr. Hopkyns 

Toe. Be-eow,\\t ntc I .loint Vb • • Gonforeiu*", wUh the a'U\\t\on cA the Bengal w\ng. 
(omnuMieed lorniil "iMtiias thi'^ morniim wlem Mr. \V. S. Hopkyns, special Reforms 
t)lii(‘"r and IMr. Ji. X. tiilehn-.'. l.ai)onr IntelliL'enee Otfiecr. were examined jointly. 

FiXamnc'd by S.r .lobn Smon .Mr. IIoi)kyn-. si.;Ucd that b jiereent of non- 
IMo.'lein and 1 pT cent, of M )-lem m:de p)piilation of Ikenpal was enfranchised, the 
peremitape fi)r both eommunjtu's b-'ine S'.b, or that om' male in every twelve was 
enfram-lns 'd. Women hel l)''cn yiven tln^ V()te only quite recently and the total 
nnnib'T of woiii 'i) voters :i( ju’esent was I ff was calculated that if the 

ffanehi>(^ qiiabiie ition vas lowered to that on the rnion Board Standard, it would 
jiist double the number of Viitiu’s in llie province. 

Sir John Simon : Do yon repard the douhlinp: of the number of voters as 
])rodneinp ditlieiibles of a ])raetieal mcelianieal nature for tin; purpose of elections ? 

Witm'ss ; 'I'he view of (he i>enp-a! fJovernment is that it might bo done. I 
p. r.somdly think tliat it nonid l)c jio-^sibb' to carry on elections if the franchise ' 
w('rc so lowered. 

Sir John : If you were to reduce the (pialitieatioii to the Union Board Standard 
this would hrinp in as new voters an inercased proportion of Moslems and it is 
ealeiilatcd that then (he number of Aloslem voters would be larger than the number 
of Hindu voters, vhereas at pre.scnt the number of registered Hindu voters is larger 
than the number of registered Moslem voters. 

Witness : Yes. Tlie educational qualification for Union Board is that the voter 
must be a graduate or a liceneiate or must hold a pleadership or muktership 
certificate. The total number of Hindu male and female literate voters was two 
millions and of Moslems one million. So that half the number of the total Moslem 
voters were literate, \vhile among Hindus only one-third were literate. Literacy was 
generally greater in towns than in rural areas. 

Sir John Simon (dieited the information from Mr. Hopkyns that the average 
population per seat on the Legislature in urban areas was 120,000 and in rural areas 
656 , 000 , The average number of voters per seat in urban areas was 6,022 and in rural 
areas 16 , 423 . Witness could not say definitely as to what was the size of the town 
60 that it could be classified as urban, but he thought it was somewhere near a 
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hundred thousand of the population. He explained that an urban area tvae one in 
Avhich there wart a rniinicipalily. 

Mr. (Jilehrirtt told Sir John Simon that the total luimher of indiiKirial workoiH 
in the province was 5d0,000. Thirt fii;'ure was (aken from tlie annual rt‘i)oit of the 
Inspector of Factories. This included the workers of all factories usin^ jiower and 
emjdoyin^ not Jess than ilO workers and those faetorifs not. usin^’ jiower which 
employed 10 workiTs. There were very few factories of a lower /^ratF in Ilengal. 
A lar/2:e majority of the workers of factories wer<' not natives ol llene:al, but there 
were no figures* to show how’ much they ki'pl on i^oinn and comine: and how far they 
arc peimanently settled. The tea garden labourers w^tc included in this number, but 
tea ^^arden labourers were clas.sed as af^ricuIturaJ. 

8 ir John : To AvJiat extent do you estimate these industrial labourers arc en¬ 
franchised under the present qualihcation ? 

Witness ; There are no tiirnres available to c:ivo an estimate but I should say 
very little, except perhaps in the areas round about the jute mills where there are 
permanently settled lkng:aleGs who have their own homes there, and, therefore, are 
open to the general franchise. The estiinat(‘d population of cleprc.ssed classe.s in 
Bengal according to the census report was eleven and half millions and aci'ording to 
the University Commission it vvas about seven millions. 

Further examined by Sir John Simon, Mr. ]Io])kyns stated that there were 
five landlords who represented the special landlord constitm'm'ii's. They were all 
Hindus. In addition to them there were 11 other Hindu landlords in the l^egislative 
Council of whom two represented the special constituencies and eight Moslem land¬ 
lords who had all been returned by the general constituencies. 

Mr. Hopkyns told Viscount Burnham that they could not lower the franchise 
for the depressed classes and yet deny the same riuht to a large mass of poor 
Moslems. He was of opinion that those who had enjoyed the franchise for the 
local legislature since the reforms had not thereby been politically educated so as to 
justify the extension of the right of the franchise to the Legislative Assembly to 
them now. 

Mr. Vernon Hartshorn : At present labour is represented by two nominated 
members. Have you considered whether it is not possible to adopt some method for 
giving them elected representation ? 

Mr. Hopkyns: It was considered in TJO. The Bengal rioverntmnt proposed to 
have the franchise for employees receiving a wage ot Bs, 2.') to Us. :’.b monthly in 
firms affiliated to the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, but the jwoposal was 
rejected. 

Mr. Hartshorn suggested that the returns furnished by thi' eiujiloycrs could he 
made into some sort of electoral : .Is. Mr. Cilchrist said that there would be 
administrative difficultie.s in doing that. Constituencies would he nin\i(“Idy and then 
this electorate would include only industrial labourers. It would not include a very 
large number of labourers of which there is no gtaiend account exc('])t the census 
report. Labour in factories was largely foreign pojiulation labour. 

At the suggestion of the Chairman,*Mr. llopkyns promised to send in a note to 
the Conference, giving an account of the figures of the machinery available for 
^ elections and the administrative difficulties that would have to be. faeed if the sngges- 
^ tion of Mr. Hartshorn was adopted. 

Further examined by Mr. Hartshorn, witness said that there were at present 
nine registered trade unions in the province. The n^tnrns furnished by two of these 
showed that they had 2.000 members in all. The Government of B nigal had not 
come to any definite decision with regard to labour representation in tJie legislature. 

Examined by Major Attle witnes.s explained that the under ryot was a sort of 
a sub-tenant. In Bengal there was a long chain of intermediate interests between 
the landlord and the actual tiller of the soil. The payment of a local cess of one 
rupee enfranchised the cultivators and landlords who formed the large majority 
of voters in rural constituencies. There was some confusion as to whether the 
intermediates earned the vote because the contribution of the cultivator towards 
the local cess passed through him to the landlord and then on (o the Collector. 
After a great deal of discussion it was broug-ht out that it did not necessarily 
enfranchise him. fle had the vote only in case he contributed one rupee from 
his own pocket as his share of the local cess. Witness 'was of opinion that large 
and well-to-do tenure holders had higher intelligence and 'U'ere better able to 
exercise their vote than smaller tenants. 

Major Attlee: You mean to say that a ten-acre man can exercise the franchise 
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b(‘tter thon a two-arro man ?—Yes. Jio is moro Fuf>sfanh’a/. flcncruliy t^pfnking. he 
is a more intcllig'eiit man ^han fhe jnan un'lh a rouplo acre.s. 

Replying to Colom'l J.am'-Fox. witness admittcid that there were eonsiderab/c 
difficulties in eondueting eh'ctions in eonstifneneie.s -^^hieh were very largm. It was 
diniciilL for a nu'mber to he in loneli .‘JO/OO electors. He generally worked 
throngh friends which he haj>f)ened to liave. The special rejwcsentation from the 
(h)iv(n’sili('s to J*rovinrial Councd.■^ was lueanl to represent education and learning 
hut the main pnrpos(‘ Jiad not hern followed. 

Sir A. K. (rhnznavi : ho }ou think indirect <'lection throiiidi electoral colleges 
would he a good siihstitufc' ?—I e(»nld not express any opiniojj. 

Question : Don't you think it ^^^nld he fea^-ihle for a member to he in tomdi 
'\^ith, say, l,60f) electors r/ither linin .'’.(i.OTKi */ — ft wfadd have m;iny advantages hut, 

I vould not give any opinion helore acquainting myself with the full scheme. 

Sir A. K. (iliU/’.M?i\i asked if rl<‘cii(m expense^ were not understated.-—Witness 
replied that lie voiild have fhoimlit so, but poinb^d out that there ^\as no evidence 
to prove it. As la'gards corruj)tion two elerlion ])ctitions had been successful. 

QuesTioned by the i\Iaharnja of Myimaisingh if taxation in municipal areas was 
uniform, Mr. ITopkyns leplird that hr bad no knowledge of it. 

Maharaja of Mynien^ingh wanP'd !(.► know the (Irfinitiou of rural and urban area-^. 

Sir John Simon a'-ked wlio it Ma- tliat settled the distinction between rural 
and urlian areas.—Mr. Hojikyns repli('d that it had been settled by the loeal 
R('forms Advisory (i’omniit t( e. 

Sir Jolin Simon : ('ould it be altered —^■rs, the tlovernment of India with 

the sanction of tlio ^tcrtiaiy rd State rmild eliange it. 

iMr. /'ravers uicjuind fiom the witncrs about the working of direct election and 
the advisability of its retention. 

Mr. Hopkyiis rei»lied tliat it was a matter of opinion. He did not know the 
(q)inion of the tJovernment of Ib ugal. 

Witness agian'd wi’li Mr, Fazliil Huq that Moslem ladies, who observed stricter 
purdah tlian Hindu ladies, Mould be more la-liietant to go to polling booths and 
.ns >’()tes M’cre lU’actically efiiiallv divided iirtiveen male and females in Bengal. 
]\los]('nis would lose eon‘'idrral>ly. 

Mr. Faflul Huq (‘xplained to Sir John Simon that when he questioned witness 
on this suhjef’t he had u'^suiurd the intioduction of joint electorates with adult 
franchise and aski'd witne-.s if hr could suggest any rcme<ly to overcome this 
diflh'ully. 

Mr. Hopkyns again dccliiud to make any observation but Sir Flari Singh (lour 
stiggestod. “('haiuie roiir custfuns. ” 

Mr. Fa/ul Huq : No. 'Hw' only solution is the maintenance of separate 
electorates. M'e raniiol change otir cu.'stoms. 

Fxamined l)y Mr. Kikabhai Frcnicliand, Mr. Honkyns affirmed that in Bengal 
Ftiropenn comimreial interests ■were larger than Indian. 

Sir Hari Singli (Jour read from lh<' Fengal Government's memorandum which 
stated that therr Avrre 37 membrr.-. in tin* (’ouncil who. OM-ing to personal quarrels, 
were di\idl'd into three (Iitr''rent ]iarties but in the local bodies the eomnniual bond 
had provtd effeeiive. Sir Hari Singh pointe'^’ out that they had a large proportion 
in those bodies although tliere was no separate electorates. 

Mhtni'ss promised to supply a ^tatcmcIlt of figures to the Conference. * 

Sir H. Gour : So far as your province is concerned it seems that Ministers 
and Executive Councillors become a happy family. That may partly be due to 
the unpopularity of Aliuisters.—W'itncss: Yes. they become unpopular by giving- 
support to the Executive Councillors. 

Question : Was there a compact between Ministers and Executive Councillors ?— 
No. That view^ is incorrect. 

vSir Hari Singh next drew the attention of witness to the representation of the 
depressed classes, labour and agricultural interests by nomination and asked if the 
Bengal Govenimcnt had considered the practicability of devising elected represent¬ 
ation for these classes. 

Witness rejdied in the negative and explained that there would be practical ^ 
difficulties in introducing such a system. It was very difficult to give them electoral 
colleges. 

Sir Hari Singh briefly outlined the formation of electoral colleges on which wit¬ 
ness did not give any opinion. As for elected representation, Mr. Hopkyns pointed 
out that the labour population was a mixed one. There were Bengalis, Ooriyas, 
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Mndrasis, North and South Beharia. The illiteracy of labourers was a fundamental 
difficulty. 

Mr. fToi)kyiiR, examined hy ]\Ir. Shurawardy, stated that on the occasion of 
the last ('Icctioiis instructions t^iven to District Oflicers were that they should, so 
far as they ])ossibiy could, ]’>rov'idc separate compartments for the rejristration of 
female voles and pi-esumahly these instructions were carried out at mofussil polling; 
stations as in C;d('utta. Thi' (\alcut(a University had been represented in the 
three reformed (.Councils by Messrs. .1. U. Bose, B. K. Bose and fs. C. Bose res¬ 
pectively. 

Examiiu'd bv l\Ir. ISI. U. Rajah, witness stated that the depressed classes formed 
dt p<'r cent, of the total ])opulatiim of the provinc(\ In Beiiiral it was more a rpies- 
lion of ])ovcrry than of dt'pres-^ed clas.scs. Jle did not see how they could lounr 
th(' fraivhisv- of the classes which, in accordance, with the Uensiis repoit, were 
depre^^sed and at the same time deny the same ri^ht to a larye mass of ])onv 
Moslems, 'I'lu' dc])i(\ss('d cla^-ses were ^iv('n one nominat(al seat and tlu'y had at 
present three repr'sentatiV('s n'tnrned through general eonsti-tueneies. 

He did not ayroe with Mr, Kajah ihit the attitude of the Council towards the 
depressed classes liad not been sYm])ath(‘tie, ‘d don’t think there is ftnythin;^': left, 
undone which could have been dont' hy the Council. The Minister of Education 
has done everything, to im])rov<‘ the education of the depressed classes." 

kSir John Simon : Social disaiiilitics are not liked by anyone and we all wish to 
remove tlicm and lielj* ih' -i' })en})le but they cannot be removed by an Act nf Ear- 
liammt. 'bo classify them as a separate class would h»' to perjietuate thost' diflVi- 
('necs rat.hcr than to removt' tluMU, 

\Vitm's: (b'lK'rally sp-\akino. the depressed classes have no diflieulty in L;,ettinL: 
admissinu to pniilic schools. Of course, there mi^ht he some ditriculty m the more 
remote tll^triet^. Sometimes they are made to sit on separate benches. 

JaK'Ai, SKLr-OovnnNixo Bodii:? 

iMr J. O. I P’uiimumd. v^c'cietary. Iv'cal Self-Oovornment. Mr. J. X, Bo\, (!om- 
mi"ioner, Buidvan divi>ion. and Mr. (’ W, (furner. Disiriet Oiru'''r, Mymensineh 
V'fc then jointly examined on behalf of the Commission by Colonel Lane-f’o.x, 

?*]r. Urnmimmd eavt; the di*tails of the diflerent f^rades of local s(‘]f-L''ov('rnini: 
I'odif.; in Rriieal. There ^^er(>th(' (Jiaukidari Boards. Then there wcaa* the Union 
Cmumitteis \\liicb were midway !>elw(‘cn tlu' Chanki<lari and Union Boards. Thme 
wire also District Boards aad JiOcal Board.'-. Tin* Unimi Board was the culndmititm 
jioint, of these in-:titutions and enjoyed the oreate.-^t amount of po^v(u■. 

Witness said tlint. on tlic whohx tin* uorkinp: of the t'aleutta f'orjiorali'm under 
th(! new sy^tem was considered successful i^y the Bengal (Government. 

15lh. January—Deputation of Br. Indian Association 

Th(' Indian .Vssoeiatioii of Cahmtta representinp landed and other vest('d interests 
waited nn llii' Joint .Eree Conferema' tins morning, 

Ill their short ineinorandiim tlnw rcfraimxl from expressing; tiny opinion al>oul. tlie 
retention or the abolition of eomrniinal reiiriesentation and the constitution of the 
Central Gov(‘rninent, but they, however, em)>hasised (hat full ])rovjneial autonomy 
sybjf'ot to the safeguard of an Upper Chamber is essential for order. ])rogress and 
developmeiJ of responsible fjovernment. 

Coming; to the question of franchise they supr^msted that the interests of Benyal 
required that those who were ])roprietor8 of lands, as also those who cultivated lands, 
should he adequately representtd in the Legislature. 

The memorandum stated that in consideration of their contribution to the pro¬ 
vincial exchequers and the fact that they own property extending: practically 
throughout Bengal, zemindars should be given at least one-third of the elected seats 
in the local Council. 

It was pointed out that the zemindar candidates stood no chance of being returned 
from general constituencies unless they were willing to foreswear their class interests 
and accept a proletariat and anti-British programme. 

It was recommended that the number of seats in rural areas should he increased 
and their present size reduced and the municipal franchise in the mofussil should 
be separated from rural constituencies. 

In recommending the abolition of dyarchy the memorandum said that the system 
had failed to work smoothly and inst^d of maintiiining unity of government had 
on many occasions resulted in apparent disunion. 
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The, greatest weiikness of dyarcliy lay in the difiagreernent helween the two iialv(\s 
of the (}overniiient on questions relating to the department of law and f>rder and, 
therefore, in onler to foster a sense of administrative^ reMj)onsibility, Avhieh could not 
l)C“ se))arat,ed from eonstiiuli(jnid eon(‘(‘ssions, it was highly dcRii’able that law and 
ord(T slioidd be ])la(;ed under u MinisOT responsible U) the, electeil legislature. 

The (lovernor should he the eonstitntional head of the (!o\cnimenl. fr(‘e as far 
as possible from all executive responsibilities. 

To eouiiloraet the activities of (‘Xtremist politicaans the nu'tnorandnm suggested 
tlie formation of a Second Chamber to be manned largely by vest; d inleiv^ls as a 
stabilising factor in tlie constitution. 

It concludes that IIk* control of the CVntial (lovernmt-nl over the ]*ru\inciid 
Legislatnr(‘ and lluj Trovineial < loxaa-iinuait slionld la' niiiiiinis('d and that the 
(Vntral (ioverinnent should not inlerfi*r<- ex^-ept in niailrr.s atleeiing intej*pi-o\iijc‘ial 
interests, or intcrcsis of llie Central (lovcrnmciil and in i»rcvcnting victimisalion of 
class ijilnrests. 

Examined by Sir John Simon lh<' Maharaja of Darblianea exiJaimal that tlu^ 
membership oi' th(' Association ^Yas o])en to all who ])a\d aio' land revenue. At 
])rescnt tlun'o W('re about IJO memb* rs of tlu' AssiK-iation. Tlu' A""Oeiation iiad an 
executive committcc and llic memorandum sni)mitted by the Association liad bi't n 
apj>ro\cd by tlx- lAx-eiitive Committee. 

Sir John himon in exattuning Mr. Bijoy IVrsliad Singh tamqlier de[>ulat!(;iji.-^t) 
elicited the inf<triuatioii that Tie value of land had greatly inert'M-'ed since 17b.> whin 
till' I'l rmam iil Settlement of Beiigid came into fni’ee. 

At that tiiix- the ]>ro(luetion of juti-on a larL"' u-ale was hardly known, but now 
it ci»nlrib)i{ed an enormous amount to the income of the ]>ro\inee. 

.Mr. Bijoy Beishad : 'ihe vaine of land lias no doubt mcna-a'd. bur tlx- maior 
poj'tioii of tlx' piolif from the euliivaticn of jnit- j- intireepltd l»y nuddlemc'ti wdx> 
iiiti'iveiie between the /amiinlars and tlu' aetu.tl cultivators. 

In sonu' eases theri' were three or lour intermediate inteia-st.-. but in some they 
were as many as l.J to 2't. 

Sir John furtlu-r elicited the information that tlx- major l)nr(lcn J payment of 
latxl, revaaiih' was home hy zumindars atxl tlie actual tillers of land and the 
middhxnen, although tlicy made proliis, did not contribiiti' an\thing towartis ]>ro- 
vitieial revcntit's. 'J'herefore. landlords had not. on account of the enhaneed value 
ot land and llxi-d as.si'ssment benefited to any a})pre<*ialtlt' extent. 

'I’he witne.ss could not suggest any measure for the improvement of this sort 
of alfairs as lie helievi'd any (amperiiu: with the jnvseiii anangement wmild 
mean an eeoiiomie revolution in the }iroviiice. 

He said the Association claimed to reiire^cnt direiJly llxxsi' xnmindars wiio paid 
land revenue of more than lis. ‘l.tXU) p^r annum and indirectly siualler landlord.s 
also. Tlu' bigger zamindars iiuml)er(\l about GOO in the jvrovinee. 

I’urtlu'r examined by Sir John Simon Mr. Bijuy Ber-'hail stated that thev 

wanted that lo per ca-nt of the elected seats in the Bengal J>(‘gislalure should be 

reserved tor bigger landlords. 

Sir Jolin Simon : But in the memorandum you want one third of the eh'eted 
si'ats.—Mr. Bijoy l\,-rsliad : Oiu'-third if we are debarred from eontoRting the seaiH 
in the general consiilueneies liy reason of the aeats being reserved for us, otherwise' 
lo per Cent. 

Sir John referred the witness to a passage in the memorandum of the Bengal 
Covernment which said tliat special constituencies for landlords had been created 
nnder the belief tliat they would not be able to secure adequate representation 
through general eonsitucncieH. but actual elections had re'sulted iu the return of 

a large number of zamindars. At pn'sent in addition to the 5 seats reserved for 

th('m, there were as many as IG Hindu and 8 Aloslem landlord members ip the 
Bengal Council. 

The witness said that so far they been able, to seeiirc good many seats through 

general eonstituencios, l)ut they apprehended it would not be so in future, because 

there wms a general feeling against landlords that agriculturists should have their 
own representation, rather than be represented by their landlords. Zamindars would 
protect not only the interests of their own class, but w'^ould act for all citizens. 

The witness quoted the instance of the recent Bengal Teinlney Li^islation 

wherein the landlords, while protecting their ow’n interests, had not btien » uiifair to 
the interests of the tenants. 1 ' G 

With regard to communal representation, which was opposed by the Association, 
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tlie wiliiosi^ s;iid that, the inmibiTship of tlu* A'^^ociatioii \va^^ oi)eii to Moslcins 

and tlii'V h:id “a MO'^loin nKMiibiTf^hi])” in foniK'i' ycNW. Unfortiinal<‘(y. of 

late, Mosli-nis uu'nihcrs Iiad Avi(h<lrawn and and at, ])r(M<'iit Mo-^Ioin inL'iiihi'rHhip 
^va'^ alniO'^t. nil. Hindu luadors ainl intlu'ntial s.'clioti of Moslems wau'e for 

llu‘ al)v)lition <d connnnnal r(']>n'^i‘ntati()n, ih)t, ln'caiisi' it was universally advocated, 
but Ix'eanse Moslems liad aeec'pled it, as a measure of ])olili<’aI expedieney. 

He stated lliat th(' Assoeialion also favoun'd a Second 0!iaml)t'r for the i)rovine<‘. 
Tik'V proposed that th(' Second Chainl>er shoidd consist of oO memi)ers of whom dO 
should b? noniinat('d and .'O elected. ()f the dO elected seats, o slioidd eo to the 
landlords, o to Disiriet Boards, h to Muni(‘ipali(ie-, d to tin* (\irporation of 

Calcutta, 2 to the (dileutta Cniviusiiy, 1 tn the Dice.i riuvi'rsity, h to eomnii'reial 
interests, Imlh Indiati and lMiroj)ean. 2 to ineomt'-tax pa\ ers and ‘d to eentlemen 
wlio should be (deet.ors on pm-sonal grounds sindi a'' ex-numd»ere of tlie J.euislati\a* 
Council and liohha-s of distinctions. 

The ndtiK'ss complain -d th.d. Bene\d Jj jd }>e,Mi m()st, unfairly tn'.ated in the 
matti'f of provincial contributions to the Impt'rial INcliefpit'r and that one rea-^on 
why reftinns luid faih'd in Bena'al Mas the finanei.al strinireney W'liieh resulli'd ]ar;;ely 
from Bengal's laree eontnbutions to tlie Impetial i<'\enn<‘. 

The Maharaja of Darbliauna added that his siie^-ostion about tlie powers of the 
Si'cond (diamber Mais that it sIkuiKI act as a r<'\i.siim ehamlu'r and, in some eases, 
take tlie }>1<‘IC(.' of tlie Covernor in rejectina the h’yislation jei^sed by the Lowc'r 
House. 

Ih'plyinc; t;* Lord Buruh.am tli^e J>e[)ulalion staff d that land re\('nue was not a 
li^Iit buiahm on them. J.,and]i()ld('rs paid lioth income aid su[»er taxes, 

Mr. flartsliorn (pU'stKjned tin* deputatitm on their (lemaml f(»r ('omp!e!(> 
provincial autonomy and asked uliat salepoiaixL they projtosid jn the e\en( ol its 
iiitrodnetion. 

Mr. Siniih of the Deputation explained that, their m heme jiresiippostal joint 
electorates. A .Minister eleetid thron^^li joint, electorates Mould cmjoy llin eomplele 
eoidideiiet* of both eommunities even during any eommunal lIot^. 

Mr. Hartsliorii : But if eomniunal (deetorates are letained, liow M'onld you 
amend your piopusul ?—We would not M'ithdraw anylliine. We are prejuired to 
lake the risk. 

Examined by Colonel J.«:uie-lM)X ]\Ir. Siuu;li pointed (Uit tliat most of the lU'olil 
went not to zamindars hut to middlemen. 

Major Attlee drew a reply tliat BeneaPs eontribution to tlie Cmitral (iovm’innent 
Mas the hiehest. Airhoueh the land rmaame impost'd on tin' zamindars Mas Ion’, 
tliey had to pay taxes and customs d des mIucIi Mere very lii^li. 

AskiM if iutennediarit^s should also eontribute liy taxation toMards ])rovineial 
revenues the dejiutation held they did not make min’h money, 'rheri* Mas only om' 
class—Lakhraj tenure liolders— mIio mifi;ht be in a position to do so. 

Mr. Mukherjee of the Deputation. mIio on n jHiint of personal explanation had 
itre:ed for the reservation of law and ordm' for some yixirs uilli th<‘ tiovernor, 
replying to Mr. Cada^mii stated that in the event of tlu'mainlenaiiee of sejxarate 
eleclorales the position of the (Jovernor must he hI ivnelheiK'd. 

He ditT'ered xvith his Association on this point and rcatlirmcd tliat the department 
of law aiul order should not be transfern'd to ]>opuIar control until the Covernor 
roeommended it after some years of Mmrkin^;. 

Mr. Faziul Huq examined (he De])nlation at length on In'lialf of lh(‘ I’rovimaai 
(kimmittce. The Deputation admitted that they had not ascertained the views of tlie 
Benfjal liandholders’ Assoeiatioii. 

Mr. Singh said he did not know if any member of the British Indian Associa¬ 
tion M’as a irierabcr of the Hindu Mahasablm also. 

Mr. Faziul Huq : The Maharaja of Darbhanga is connected Mith the Hindu 
Mahasabha. The Chairman disalloM'iug the question ruled that a member may 
belong to some organisation, but he might hold ditlercnl views on any particular 
question. 

Mr. Fazdul Huq pointing to the fact that the Association had urgued tlie 
transfer of Goalpara from Assam to Bengal asked if they had any objection to 
Bylhet being annexed to Bengal.—Mr. feingha replied in the m'gative. 

Mr. Faziul Huq next asked Mr. Mukherjoe why he did not append a note of 
dissent when the Executive Committee discussed the memorandum. 

Sir John Simon : When a body considers a question it has to give weight to 
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^fiicral opinion. You do not c'xpcot the Joint Ooiifcnuiee to produce 2 '.j different 

reportft. (Laufiihter.) 

Replying to M.'ilianija of l\Iy(n(‘nsin^di Mr. Sin^h believed landholders would have 
no chance of iMMn;.^ clccicd from tin' f;cncral conslituencies. 

Mr. Abdul i\a^('m : Are nr)t icnun* holders your own creation?—No, they arc 
j)roducts of the ihaij^al d'enaiiey Ad. 

Mr. 'I'ravers raised the (pus!ion of provincial autonomy and asked how the 
Department of law and order could be ctlicicnily controlled by the Minister at a 
tiine when the fceliiia;^ b^'tweeii liu' two conimunities wen; far from beinf( ^ood. 

Mr. Siiiyli maintaiinMl that tlie Minister would enjoy the full confidence of 
Imth I'ommmiities if lie were olnim'd from mixed eleetorates. 

Sir A. K. (iliu/iiavi was told tli.at in Itnrdwaii and certain other divisions land¬ 
holders liad to ]>ay ^oinetimc^ more than .hO per cent, of th<; rent they collcctedr 

Sir Arthur l-'room ; Is it not a laet, that your Association should be called “a 

lliiidu lainlhohh'r^' Assoeiution '—It has not a Moslem member at present. Zaniiu- 

(lars, whatever their (”e.te, hold identical views. In th'‘ir scheme the dej)utation had 
not madi' any projMi-als about linaiieial adjustments. 

hAaniinc(r liy Mr. Rikaliliai Ih-em. liaml Mr. Sineh avern that communal 
rloctorati's Jiad Ui el a full ttim and ilie la^ult sliowc<l that the feelines between the 
t^vo co.nmmiii ic.s iindrr the sy.'-iem weieeoin;^ lj‘om had to worse. 

'1 he witness admitted t(»’Sir Han Siimdi (Jour that the ])urehasinj< power of the 
iiipe<- laid direrea-ed to U'> (enlli since iT'Jd when the iArmanent Settlement was 
primiule;|t(‘d. 

Sir II. S. (i<mr: The money \on paid in 17'.»3 to tic.* (Jovermnent had greater 
^al^(‘ than to-day --W'e tiio hot picpaied to di.scuss this point oil’had. 

Kliieidatiiig this p,,nit .Mi. Sineli -"aid that although the produce of land had 
miiltijilieil it had in no wa\ heiieliied the landholders. The Permanent Settlement 
laid n(»t only inMieliitd i!ie /amimlar^ hut nUo the tillers of laiul and the intermediaries. 

Hold li’uriiham clioued the tact liiat the revenue i>aid to zamindars was both 
ill ciirreimy and kind. 

tpicstioiii'd by .Ml. '^nhrawardy Mr. Singh declared ihit^ the Permanent Settle¬ 
ment was a pfoiiii^e b.i-ed u]»on law. 

Mr. Sii]irawaiil\ : Don’t \oii think that eomnutnal representation is also a 
promise ?- 'll is not an irte\oeable (on\(.Mi:uit. 

Mr. Suhiawardy : llieii the lArnuineiit Settlement should also be treated in a 
like maniu r. 

'file willies'^ admitted tliat ui JILT. Sir Sunmdnuiath Bannerjca introduced a 
''\steni of eoinuitinal (l<eiorates in the ( urporaiion as a political expediency. We 
did It In'causc lii' wanlrd to get ilirongli the ('alciuta Municipal Bill. 

Mr. Siilii'awatds : J’lic late Mr. t'. K. Das also entered into a pact called 
tin? Bengal Paei* ami liad proposed to introduce separate electoratcB in all 
the 110 n.uiiicipaluies in Bcneal.—Yes. He (lid it because he wanted to unite 
Huidns ami Moslems agaiimt flii' (lovt'rnnnait. 

Mr. Singh .iSo admitted iliai during the C’alcntta riots a Hindu Deputy 
Uoiumi.sNioncr (d Police was >iiperscdc<l by a junior European ofiicer, but he wa.s 
saeriliccd to the whinm of <'omniunal leaders. 

Mr. Suhrawardy reminded the witness of the Pir Burial case and pointed out 
that in spite ot the many resolutions jnissed by the Corporation, which had a % 
majority of Hindus, 'Sir. IC Das could not carry out those resolutious by 
removing the burial place due to the fear of Moslem minorities. 

d'he witness was of opinion tliut joint electorates Avoiild end all these troubles. 

Mr. Suhrawardy : But joint eleetorates cannot compose religious differences. 
Moslems arc not prejiared to give up their religion for the sake of nationalism. 

European Services Association Deputation 

The Coufcrtaiee m xt took up the examination of a deputation from the European 
Services .A.ssoeiaiion. It was Iwl Mr. C. J. Trwin, Uominissioiier, Jubbulpore, and 
consisted of two more members, Mr. A. T. Weston, Director of Industries, liengal, 
and Mr. S. W. Kadclilfe, Electrical Advisi^r to the Government of Bengal. The 
deputation treated ils memorandum to the Conference as confidential. 

Examined l)y Sir John Simon Mr. Irwin dc^tailed the demands of the 
Association. They did not know' what was going to happen after this inquiry— 
they would not offer any political views and had come to protect their own 
inU-rests by urgi^if^ the continuance of certain safeguards. Their first recommenda- 

9 
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lion was that security of tenure should be ^luiraiiteed and the si'cond point was 
about financial safeguards. Their demands were not williout pree(‘d(Mits; there 
were the Egyptian and Ceylon precedents which had guaranteed to the services sue.li 
safeguards. Mr. Irwin next, urgt'd the security of their ])ensi()ns an 1 similar t)th('r 
payments. Option should b(M'ontinued to be given them to retiie on i>roportionate jx ii' 
sion if the changed conditions \\('rc not snital)le to them. ITn-y should j)o given 
time to assess the value of th(‘ next change and see liow it alleeti'd them. Con¬ 
tinuing, Mr. Irwin declared that the conditions of serviei* in India were not the 
same as, say, 24. years ago. 

20th. January—Mr. Prentice’s Evidence 

On this day Mr. W. T). R. Rnaitiec. ('hiiT Secn'lary to tin' In'iiual (iovernmnnt' 
explained the geographical position of Darjeeling and Clnttaeong hili-tnn Is Mhieh an' 
classed as backward tinder Section TD La) of the Oo\ernmcii! ol India Act. 

Mr. Cadogan elicited the information th.it the total popnl.Oion of this tract was 
about 450,000. These tracts were adminis(ert*<] by the llmieal (iovernment not a.s an 
agency area but as a part of thi‘ provincial subjc'cts. The ordinary Tx-ngal ])oliee 
did the policing of rhcse areas and District (Xlicei'h earri(‘(l on administ ra! ion there 
as in other districts. The ordinary provi-dons of the penal and procedure codes 
applied to these tracts. 

Mr. Hopkyns, Special Reforms O/liccr who was there to a^si.st Mr. Rrenliec, 
explained that the transferreil sidi' of the (lov(‘rnnient in Dai’peling district was 
under the Revenue Department and the n'St'rvecl skh' remained ^\Ith the departments 
concerned while the whole of the administration oi tin* Ciiiitayone- tract was under 
the Revenue Department, These tracts had no i(')»re.s(aitation in the Ih'iigal Coiiueil. 

Mr. Prentice had no objection to Darjeeling being brouglit under the riTorni'. 
because an assoeiatioii of hill-tribes had rccommend<-d it. The repoiis of all ha-al 
officers were also in favour of the relonns being .applied to that area. lb*, however, 
did not favour Chittagong being brouglit under the lelorius. 

Mr. Travers, of the Provincial (’ommittce. did not agree \viih Mr. I’renliee and 
said that the tea-planters, as also the hill-trilx'S, did not favour being brought 
under the reforms. Mr. Travers further stal<‘d that the cirenm^lane s w)ii<‘h made 
the Bengal Government dca-ide in I'dlO that Dar)(‘eling sliould bt‘ (xeliided trom the 
reforms 'were still in operation. Geographically, racially and hisiorieally, l>arjceling 
people w'ere (juite distinct from Bengal. 

Mr. Prentice said that it was a matter of dith'rcnet* of opinion. 

Witness told Lord Burnham that it uas .ni on the basn of tln^ resolution of the 
association of the hill-tribes that the (lovcrnment had <*hanged its opinion, but 
because all reports from local otfu'crs recommended this changt'. 

Lord Burnham examined Mr. Trcnticc with regard to lh(‘ Indiaiiisation of tlic 
service. He said: ‘‘You have painted a V('ry gloomy piel iin'about ilu' future of these 
officers.”—Mr. Prentice : These are only the conditions of the game. 

Lord Burnham : What kind of game ? - Witness : Thest' are’TlH conditions under 
which officers have got to serve. You take any budget of the police in ilje (A)uneil 
and you hear all that is bad about the Police and never any good. 

Witness could not visualise any future government being worked without the 
assistance of the All India Services but he did not see why the All India Service 
officers should not work as well in the Transferred Departments as the Indian 
medical Service officers were doing already. The Imperial Police and the Indian 
Civil Service were very essential. 

John Simon referred the Conference to the I^ec Rciiort rocommendations 
which provided that for the purpose of the LocaliGovernnuMU no furtluT r('criiitment, 
should oe made for All India Services as such operating in the transfern'd field. 
If the subject were transferred recruitment would have to be carried on by Ministei’s 
On the provincial basis. It had almost been univcrHally experienced that the terms 
of service offered in the provincialised services had not bf^en sneh as to attract 
European recruits. Witness agreed and said that he could never imagine a 
province being run without imperial service officers. 

Answering Sir A. K. Ghuznavi, witness said that liis personal opinion was that 
all departments should be transferred all at once. 

He did not agree with Sir A. K. Ghuznavi that members of the services should 
not have any political duties but said that, for some time to come, they must conti- 
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mip to (lirtcliar^c political fiinciionfi. Political pressure had begun to affect the 
scrvii'cs. Witness was not prepared to give particular instances in which such 
pressure had l)C('.n hrou^dit to bear. 

Forty-five por cent, of the apjiointments in the executive services were reserved 
for Moslems }»y tijo Penpal (JoviTiini'-nt. There was no reservation in the judicial 
service, all appoiritnemts hein^- nia<lc by selection by the High Court. Witness 
oiuild ruit giv(> cMiel tigun's. hut speaking from memory he could say that Moslems 
formed :K) per c(‘nt of the P.tMigai dudieial Scr\ice. 

Sir dolm Simon : What tlo l.t'.S. men rt'gard as the most important safeguards? 

Is il tliat llieir .'•alary !>•; not voialtle ; is it tliat the Secretary of State has some 
control ov<n' the fmaiiees of India ; or is it that they may not be di.«misBcd by any 
authority siihonlinaie to that whieli makes their appointments ? 

^^'i(nes^ : Firstly, fh.al tie* rati's of pay that arc promised to him will remain 
th(‘ same ; seeomlly, th'ii In* m;>Y not he treated unfairly by being at the mercy 
of provincial iiitriaue-^; and ihndl}, tliat his )»(i)si('ri rights shall be safeguarded. 

Witness a^^nred Sirdar Fheroi tliat the Indianisntion of the services was 
proe'-eding apace on the ha'-is of the Fee Commission recommendations and the 
rrsnlt aim'‘<l at Monid he achie\ed liy lift!). 

Mr. pK’nti^'e fn’tlu'r told Sir .(ohn Simon (hat it was binding on Government to 
accept llc' r» ommi lid:;!ion-; of th(‘ Iligli C’onrt with regard to appointments to the 
judicial S(‘i'\i''c. Tim system A\orked ipiite satisfactorily exce])t that communal 
re]»re;^i'ntaii( n eMidd not In'seeiired in tlu' proportion Government would desire if 
tile Iligdi ('niirf loiMin'ic eomitinnal eonsidernrions. 

Mr. h'aroolJd (d tlie ProMiieial <''miniirt^'e sought to Tirovc that, as conditions 
fxist^'d. (he Provineiid (iovriiment ex''reiseil enough control over the District Board. 

21 si. January— Mr. Cassels' Evidence 

Mr. f'assi'l-;, Financial Scerei.ary to tlie flovernment of Bengal, giving evidence 
h»'for<' ilie Smxm ,)oiiif Frer (’onfiTeiiee this morning gave interesting details about 
th" finanei.d po-idoti of Bengal and pleaded Bengal’s case for a revision of the 
Mt ‘Ston Seltleineiil which afh''-ted (lie province very adversely. 

Sir John Simon < m.nnined tli<' witm'ss for over an hour. Ho elicited the informa¬ 
tion that hefort'tlie M '-ton S.nlenu'nl there was an adjustment arrived at between the 
(lovi'riimeiit of Indi.i and the Cov(.rnmcnt of IFngal in 1912-13 when Bihar was 
--'pa rated trom Ben mi 1. 

According to itii^ Matlemeiit Beng:il was to g( ( half of the land revenue, except 
the revenue from (iovi ninient estaiis id whicli il got the whole, half of the revenue 
from st:imps :ind ee<s, tin? whole of th»‘ income from excise, forests and registration. 
Tliis w’:is a temporary arranLienn'iil and it Axas understood that it would nc revised 
after an year or two, but '<onn after the AVar broke out and this settlement 
Avas not" revised till ihi' Aleston Settlement came into force in 1920-21. The 
Alchtoii (-ommiitce compared the actual revenue and expenditure figures of 

the province and rdso emiimited its incn'ased spending pOAver and came to the con- 
('lusion that P.engal would have under the ncAv Settlement an increased spending 
power of 101 kikhs of rupees, hut unfortunately the figures of expenditure 
taken for this ('stimate Avere those of a sub-normal year. The result was that ^ 
Bengal could not ])ay it.s contribution of 03 lakhs of rupees to central revenues 
except during the first year of this Settlement and it was found that funds 
left to the provincial (Tovernment Averc not enough to meet the needs of the 

provima*. 

Sir John Simon then gave figure to the Conference showing that during the 
period 1912-13 to 1920-21 the increase in the revenue of Bengal was 22.3 per cent, 
as compared with 11.2 of Bihar and Orissa, 29 percent, of Madras, 52 ner cent, of 
Bombay, 20 piu’ cent, of United Provinces, 34 per cent, of the Punjab, 33 per cent, 
of botti Burma and Central Provinces and 29 per cent, of Assam, the average 
increase for the Avholo of India being 30 per cent. 

The witness could not give tne exact figure of the provincial contribution paid 
by Bengal undi'r the Meston Settlement. 

Sir John Simon : I am not surprised that you do not know, because in fact 

Bengal never paid it.—Mr. Cassels : Bengal did pay it in 1921-22 and a remission 

was granted from 1922-23. 

Sir John summing up the position said that Bengal started with an opening 
balance of 272 lakhs of rupees at the beginning of 1921-22 most of which was wipw 
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out by the reviBion of salarieB which nieanl incroaBcd (‘X))oiuliturc of 210 lakhs of 
rupees at the end of tliat year. 

The witness agreed with the sne^^estion that lh(' province had been abh^ to 
make both ends meet, by increasing taxation on slafiips and n'eistration and by 
levyine; an amusement tax, but. they wen? now coniiii;.:, to (In' time whiai there mi^hl. 
be a slip;ht deficit. Expenditure had been restricted on nation-building' tlepartments 
owinj]^ to this strinp:ency. 

Comparing- the fip:ures of expenditure from ]>Jiblie funds over primary and 
secondary education in dilVerent provinces it was found that jx'r million of po])nla- 
tion, Bengal spent 1.11 lakhs of rupees, Madras .‘IN l.akhs. Bombay lib lakhs, rnited 
Provinces 2.8 lakhs, the Punjab l.l lakh*^', Burma Ikb laklis, Bihar and Orissa l.J 
lakhs, Centra! Provinces d.l lakhs and Assam 2.2 lakhs. 

Lord Burnham pointed out that overhead charges in tliis estimate in difierent 
provinces were spread over larger or smaller areas according to tlu' sizes of did'eiaad 
provinces. 

Sir John remarked with siirjwise that the average montlily silary of .a primaiy 
school teacher in Bengal which, ex(‘luding Burma, had perha])s the liiglu'st peiaasitage 
of literacy in British India, was only Tws. 10. 

Coming to actual figures the witness said Bengal s])r'H( on ('dueatioii 
08 lakhs lakhs of rupees in lOtO-2'l 108 lakhs in 1021 and. ata'ording to 
the budget figures, 140 lakhs in 1927-28. Turning to r('vcnm' it was nolieed 
that in 1921-22 land reventte brought 302 lakhs ()f riipe(*s, ('\eise ISO laklis, and 
registration 25 lakhs re.specti\ely thus making a total revenue ot 81)7 lakhs of 
rupees wdiereas the budget estimates for ]02S-:*9 sh(o\(d that revenue 

would bring 322 lakhs of rupiX's, excise 229 lakhs, stamps b.hb hikh.s, for<'s(s 
lakhs and registration 11 lakhs resp(‘etively, thus making a total uoenue of 1.091 
lakhs of rupees. 

8ir John was evidently surprised to note that one-liftli of the tot:d r('venne of 
the province was drawn from judicial stamps. The witness stated that the i-eveniie 
from excise was not likely to expand, but on the other Inii'd Inis bc-n on tiie 
decline, except for a small rceov(‘ry last year. 

Out of a total area of 77,000 scpiart' miles of land in tin' plo^ine^ bftOOO srpi.ire 
miles w’as permanently settled. The remaining area was cither nmf free, or comprised 
of Government estates, d'he annual growth of revenue from (h)\enmient (‘.slates 
was estimated at Bs. 2,50,OCtO. 

The witness could not giv(' the figures of tin' p('ret‘nt:ige of hind Inld rent free. 
He had no figures which could show Jiow mueii (liU'erenee it made in laml levenue 
to the Bengal Government ])e(‘aus(* land was nmh'r IVrmanent, S( lilenu'iii. Bui it 
was estimated that the total los.s was less tl ..i one cron' of rnpix's. 

The witness could not gdve otl-hand a contrast of the figures of the value of land 
at present as compared with its value at the time of the I'ermam'iif Sctlleinenf, but 

inquiries could be made to get figures comparing the amouiil of lo'‘:d cess jniid with 

the amount of rent realised from actual cultivators of land. 

Further examined by Sir John Simon Mr. Ca^sels said that the one anna per 

rupee cess imposed now’ w’as dom; under the Cess Act of JS80. 

Sir John : Apparently the view taken is that wdiilc tlio IVrmanent Seltli'ment in 
respect of zamindars is saerosaiiet, then; is no ohjeetion to tlie imposition of a ecss, 

Mr. Cassels : Yes. 

Sir. John : But this cess has not b(‘en revised for about 40 years now. 

Sir A. K. Ghuznavi explained that it was not so. The amount of cess realised 
had nearly quadrupled itself in that period. 

Mr. Cassels further questioned by Sir John Simon admitt(Yl that the intermedi¬ 
aries between the landlords and the actual cultivators of land, tliough theyv made a 
profit out of that land, did not contribute anything towards provincial revenues 
directlj/-. He could not give off-hand an answer *to the question w'hether it would be 
administratively possible to assess these people to income-tax and to realise it. 

Coming to the question of income-tax and super-tax the witness plea(led for a 
remission of the major part of this revenue to the province. They had been unfair¬ 
ly treated in the allocation of heads of revenue as all elastic heads were retained by 
the Central Government. 

It was true that customs could only be collected at ports and not at inland 
centres, but in apportioning revenue from income-tax the only consideration should 
not be the place of domicile, but also the place whei’g the revenue was actually 
earned. The province had not so far received any remission of income-tax since 1921-22 
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and other provinces had hendittfd at their expense. The J^enpal Government had 
more than a pious hope that the 8tntntory Commission would consider their claims. 

Mr. Cassels admitted to J^ord Rurnham that since 189‘1 there had been an 
enormous increasf' in the valuation of land. 

Examined by Major Attlfc tln^ witness could not say whether, apart from 
fjuestions of finance, lton/:!:al was a rielier ])rovincc than the other provinces, but 
said it cetrainly uas true th.'it tin* standard of Ren^ral cultivators was hi^rher than 
that, of cultivators of other provinces. 

He coidd not say with certainty that ('alciitta wjis a deficit area, but he imafcined 
it was HO. lie agreed with the su^^estlon that in as much as the (Central Govern¬ 
ment took away tlu' major ]>ortion of the revenue from industrial developnu'ut the 
ajiricullural areas of lh(‘ province had to pay for ]H)licina. etc., of these areas. 

Most of the la^venue of the proviiu'e came fiom the poor class. 

ExamiiK'd by Lord Strathcona Mr. Cassels stated that they had submith'd 
to the Mestern Settlement so far ho]>in^ tfuit in future justice would be done. 

Asked by ('oloiu'i Lane box if then* was eousirlerable remissness in eoHcetion 
of tax('S, ]\Ir. Cassrls said ; “I am not awaie of it. There mieht be .sOme reiniss- 
ness in the collection of munieipal taxes, hut th<'rc is I'.o chniculty in the collection 
of local ec'ss Avhieli is 1h(' ])rincij al source of revenue of District Boards. 

lh“))lyin<j to Sir A. K. tdiuzuavi Mr. (’as-els said that Btmgal collected about 
7.’) (Tores of ru])ees as revemu' (‘V<tv yc’ar. but the presidency v as left with annas 
fi\e per ru)'e(‘ lieeau-e moiu'y '\\as credited to the (’('Utral Government 
ns Ijcine: income-tax and ciisi(*ms dutit.-. He said that because of financial 
stnnironey ))olitie;il diHieullic^ liad ari-(’n and iliere Ma.s very little money for 
public lualtli, seliools and oilier natlon-biiildine; d(]»nriment'^. 

Mr. Cassels also a/jn^ed Aiiili Sir A. K. Ghuznavi tliat Ren^ial and Bombay 
eoiiinbutid most to the C('ntra! Government, d'lie total cess collected was about 80 
lakh*^ of rupees, tin* approximate rent eolh'ctcd uas about the same sum and 
th(‘ approximab’ rent (“oll(rt(‘d from actual eiihivators about 15 crores of inpees, 
about 12 erores of which was (listrihut(’<I anion^ the internK'diarios b(dwecn the 
actual tiller (d the bind and the /('luindars. 

Sir .Vrthur b'room : Is Beiipd s pro\ineiaI taxation aderiuate ?—Mr. (^asscls : 
If IS ditlieiilt to sav. He furtlu'r eviilaiiu'd tliat the cess realised went to Ffistrict 
Boards. 

Sir Hari Sin;:h G-mr iiifinirt'd why thi' Bengal GoviTnment had not used the 
taxable powers ^.-iveii to them wlu'u all natiou-lmildiuLT dejiartments were starving for 
want of moiiev. -.Mr. ('asS( Is rejdicd ihi'V could not imp(jse extra taxation as there 
was vt'ry litrb' room for it. 

Sir Hari Sinjj:h wanted to know' why th(\y liad an eye u))on the Gfuitral Govern¬ 
ment's dues from income-lax and customs duties, ('to. Sir Hari Siu,<z:h elucidated 
his jioints hy reinarkin/.^ that a lar^e numher of coins may be passing through a 
gat(' hut had the gat( keeper any riuhl to claim some of them merely beeauso they 
])asse(l through the gates ■.’—Mr. C.isseD rcjdied and the members of the Provincial 
Gomniittee substantiati'd it that all revciuu'S under those heads was produced 
in Bengal and did not mendy ])a<s through Bengal. 

Rejilying to Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan Mr, CasBels explained that land-holders in 
Bengal could not always iueivase nail. Government did not benefit by such increases.,^ 
The witness was of opinion that tin* creation of intermediaries was due to the 
fact that large landholders could not manage their estates. 

24th. January—Sir George Rankin'^ Evidence 

Sir (Jeorge Rankin, Chief Justice of the Calcutta High Court w’as examined 
to-day by the Simon (,'onfcrence. Questioned whether he would like to be 
examined in camera or in public, Sir George said that since the Conference had 
examined other witnesses in public he did not see why the public should 
not know what the Chief Justice had to say to the conferonce. 

Sir George Rankin’s oral evidence was mainly confined to a memorandum Bub- 
mitted to the Commission by the Chief Justice and other Judges of the High Court. 

Sir John Simon drew the attention of the conference to the most important 
recommendation contained in the memorandum : 

“The Chief .Justice and the Judges of the High Court of Bengal desired tx) 
represent the desirability of all High Courts in India being put under the Govern¬ 
ment of India for administrative purposes and in particular being made independent 
of the local Governments as regards finance.” 
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Qnostionod by Sir John Simo?i the \vilticss explained that the Hiph Courts 
in India derived iheir authority and jurisdiction from tlm r>etters Patent issued 
under the authority of a statute. l)nt tlie provisions of the, Tetters Patent were 
Bubjeet to alteration by lh(' Indian b'jei.dature. 

Sir John Simon la'marked that, i)ioadly spt'akini!:. the jnrisdietion of the Hi^h 
Courts in India svas fhaived from the same souree as that of the Ili^h Courts 
in other parts of the Empire. 

Coniinn to the Relecti,m of individtials to tin* judiieships of tlic Iliiih Courts. 
Sir fTOoref' stated that undtu* the terms of the (Jovcrnmeni of India Ael. ojie-tiiird 
of fh(' jmln-es jnns( be liarrislers and one-tliird must he members of llie Indian 
( ivil S('rvic(\ Siibjrct to tliesc' J'('stri(‘T(»n.s ai'iiointinents uerc made by the Sceretarv 
(>f St at (' for India. 

The ('aicntta Ilieli dire('tly nndfu- the (lov('rnment of India bnl 

in mattm’s of apiiointment {bt're was no ditrenaxa' m ju’ocednrc' belwcam this Hieh 
ConrI and tin' Ilieh Courts of otluT ju-nvinecs. d'ln- S. cit tary of Slate consiihed 
and reeeived tho advice of the Pn»\’in(‘ial Cov('riiments eoneeriihd as well as diat 
of the Coverninenf of India. AVIieiu'ver flie work of a Ilieh ('oiirt tell in anvat, 
aditional judeos were appointt'd, who Avere like ordinary jmlevs I'vei'pt that tlu'ir 
api'inintmenfs wore for ]>''iiods (»f two y ar^' at a time 

dhe Chi('f Jiistico explained further tliat the (hn-ernor-t baiera 1 liad power, 
ninlrr seedon K'l of the (lovernnu'Ut ot India A('t. to appoint additional iinlt:es 
Hiph (\unts for n jariod of not more than two years at a tone, The ('hu'f .lii'-liet' 
Calenfta Tlieli ('ourt dealt with the ila_N-to-day adniinisl rat ion of the 
ministerial stall'of tin' lli;fh Cout and it was he who 'inadi' ih(' lleees^a^y aijpomt- 
rnents witli the sanction of tlu' Covi'rninent of India. 'I’he salary of IliLdi ('omt 
judges was non-votab]e, althoneh it was foninl fr<»m thi' proMneial fuiuls. 

J he (jii('sti(ni (>f i1h' cost ot the ministerial stall' w.is somewhat sjieeial in the 
ease of the (hleiitta Hich t'onit as compared uiih tin* other Ilieh Courts, m ho 
uere under tlie ndmini'-traiive control of the pio\incial (lovt*riinnaits. I'ornn'rly 
this ])or(i()n of the Caleiitla Ilii’E ('ourt l)inleet was clas''eil under various ju'O- 

ial In'ads for eraiit'^ hut a difHenlty arose and by tin* ]»ower,-. of interjmetafion 
and T’uline- vf'sted in tin* (Jovernnr Lord Lytlon liad ruled that the whole ol the 
lliirh (Vuirl budeet meliidine tin- ministerial stall'was iion-votabh'. 

Sir Johti Simon : Mdnil is the snbsiaiice of ilu- di'^ljneiion l)et^\e^'n tin* (’alentta 
Hi/.rh ('ourt and the other flieh Courts V 

Sir Ceoree Rankin : Takine the llieji ('ourt of Pomhay for ('xa]n])le, not (Uily 
are its eharci's found from tin* jmovineial fund-' hnt adiiiini'-trative control also is 
exercised over it by the (lovemnn'iit of Pombay. It both pays du* ])i})er and calls 
for the tune. In the Calcutta IPl’Ii (k.nrt a<lmiiiistrativ(' control is vcsterl in tin* 
Covernment of India and tin* Cova'rronenl of Peupil has to liiid the moiK'v. We 
have a tnan;julai' system by which to Bonie extc'iit the Covernment of India adminis¬ 
ters and the CovfTmneiit of Ik'nrral ]>ays. 

When the Chief Jiifiliet' needed funds. Sir (ieor^m prO('e<'de(l, he bad to write to the 
Covernment of India P>r them, who referred the matt(*r to tin* (i^ivf'rnmenl of Pent;al 
who, if they luid not moiu'y to spare, wrote hack to the Covernnu'nt of India saying 
BO. Then the Chief Jnstif'c had either to put up witli this refusal or to press" the 
^Covernment of India to put presure on the local (Joverument to find the necessary 
fund.s. In other provinces the (thief Justice dealt with the local Covernment direct. 
He did not regard this arrangement iia satisfactory and he had understood that the 
Bengal Government ag'reed with him. 

Sir John Simon : What is the recommendation that you make to the conference 
as regards this matter ? 

8ir George Rankin ; The recommendation is with reference to all High Courts 
in India, in the first place, and in reference to ours, in particular, that charges of 
all High Courts should be put upon the central revenues and the administrative 
eonfrol should be by the Government of India and not by the Local Governments. 

Sir John Simon : That would mean the i)ringing of fdl High Courts in India 
into line with the Calcutta High Court as far as administration is concerned and, as 
regards costs, the transfer of liability to find money for all High Courts from 
the provincial to the central revenues ? 

^ As to the tradition that law' courts might hamper the executive or vice verm 
witness said there was a time when the relations between the executive and the High 
Court were not too good, but at the present time, so far as he knew, he had dis¬ 
covered the ghost of that tradition only in the minds of some newspaper editors or 
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some youiifij: liouH of tlic Sccn^tariat 0/lic(\ He had tJje lii/^hc'Kf aboni Sir 

Slaidey JaekHoii and his (h)veriniieiit.. WiLinss and Mr. Moberley, ineinbor in-c*har^':e 
of Law and Order, had on extrianely well. 

Examined l)y Sir A. K. illiii/.navi. Sir (Jt-nriAi* Rankin did not ^ive any oiiinion un 
the qiKStion of le^iliinaey or otlii'rwNe of eommnnal re))reS(‘ntation but ex])lained how 
the High (V>urt was trying U) niainlain tho lb pcreLMil. ratio of Moslems in the*Hubor- 
dinate judiciary ap(>ointnienLs in Easlern Rimgab H(‘ would considta* a Alosleni (jualiiied 
(amditlate to [>oss(SS an ('Xtra <juaIiti(Mtioii because h-* would inspire eoiifidenec' in 
s(!ttling up a larm* numbi'r of family (piarrels in the Moslem eommunity. d'he .standard 
of Moslem eaiidiihites was becoming lielter ami better. 

25th. January —Sir Provash Mitter’s Evicence 

Sir Rrovaah Oliandra Mitter, Ihvmiue .Member, and Mr. A. Alarr I'iiianee AhMuber 
of th(' Ilengal Government, were jtnnily examined at lenefh befoi'i tin' Simon fbtnftu’- 
eiiee this morning on fh(‘ linaneial position of l>engal. with parlieiilar rclerenee to 
the ('tbeet ol the piTuianent setlbanenl on the finance of the pioviiiee. 

A bewililering nla‘<^ (d figuns na'^ preseiitid t( the eonlereiiee lij Sir Jolin 
Simon, wliieli evidently had b<-en compiled ior liini by ?ilr. Leyton, the Financial 
Assessor, wlio uas siiling i»ehind him and a^si-ling him in a^-king niiestions. Aftin* a 
great ileal of jngeling uitli the lieuo'- and the method^ id' ealenlation. Sir .)ohn 
Simon suee(‘ed((.l m i st aiilishine; tin* laet iliat the R OLud Governimnt did not 
lost' more tlian the one erore of rnpe* > annually by laason of a laree part of the 
pro\ine(* being iimh'r the permam nt ''eitlennijl. 

Sir I’. ('. Miller went into tlie mtiic.iie deiails to ( xphiin the riglits of resident 
rvots or statutory i\oi-;. and r\ots who e.inie and sejti*‘d in a village from 
o'nSidi'. d'he former had tin' light to till la.id which miaht b>* luim uiieuhivated 
on payment of a eeitain lixi'd eimtomary iimt. when-a- lilt* latter would be allowed 
to do HO on tiu’ms otf'ered by tin. landlord, wliieh he could iix at his diseretion. The 
additional revenue, winch might lia\e Iieeii derivt'd if the land had been temporarily 
si'ttled. wa.s now di^slpated among a huge number id' inteimediate interests 
betwas'ii the landlonl and the tiller. 

Mr. Marr gave .an examjde where as many as 111 inti'rests intervened between 
till* landlord and the cultivator. 

Sir John Simon : (.'annot this mariiin he captured by some sort of eess 

Sir P, G. Mitter: W’e ean and we luui* (aijilured this by tin* imjiosition of 
ebaiikidari and other loeal (‘esses (e tlie extent of IG. 15i.(/<>.(>(>). A Rill lor tlie im- 
]H).Hition of n furtiii'r ei'ss of om* erore for juimarv <dueation is t'ven now helore 
the Ri'iigal Legislative Gouneil. 'I'his eess, howi'ver, does not liemdit the provincial. 
revenni'S, A jiortion of it may he a\ailahle tor tlu* exju ndiiiire of local bodies, 
but noiu* of it is available for tin* purpose of the pro\ineial Government. 

Sir Jolin Simon : Rnt .surely sini'c this ees.s ean jihu'C more funds at the 
disposal ol Ioc*al bodies for exjiemlituiv on {‘duration, it should give some relief 
to tlie })rovineial revi'iims by reducing their grants to loeal liodies for tliis purpose ? 

Air. Marr : People do not look upc>u this liki* that. If the Government is able 
to devoti' more money to primary education tliat would eneourago tlie peoph" to 
stand an I'xtra cess hut unless the Government's share of eontnhntion is increased 
in proportion to the {uihlie’s share, they won't like the imposition of more eess. 

Sir. P. C. Alitter : No Legislative Gouneil would be prepared to vote it unless 
Government ])rovidod its share. 

Sir .lohu Simon ; d'hat is a constitutional maxim—grievanees hidore supplies. 

Sir P. G. Alitter : They say (hat in other juoviiiees a certain percentage of the 
expenditure is provided by the State and a certain percentage provided by the 
people and ask why tliey should he treated ditl'erenlly. 

Sir P. (\ Mitter told Lord Rnriiham that a professional (ax was iinpossed 
in municipal area.s and in areas where union hoards had been establi.shed, but then 
most professional men lived in the cities and not in the rural areas. 

31 tt January—The Commission at Rangoon 

The Simon Commission with the Central Committee left Calcutta on the 27 th 
January and arrived at Rangoon on the 2 yth. There was partial hartal in the city 
and business was carried on as usu-al in all quarters with the e.xception of a few 
Marwari shops which were closed. Fosters with the words “Simon, go back'* were 
noticed pasted all over the city. There was no demonstration in the streets as the 
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Simon Commisbion and the Central Committee drove otf to the residences of their 
respective hosts. 

The Conference snt in public on the 31st in the new Medical College building anti 
proceeded with tlie examination of Mr. J. j. Anderson, Commissioner of lennasserini 
Division. Examinctl by Sir John Simon, the witness said that Burma was not included 
in the original survey of the Montford Report and therefore the question of franchise 
and functions was gone into by a Committee presided over by Sir hederick Whyte. 
'I'he Federated Shan States, the Chin Hills, the Arakan hill liacts and certain other 
areas were excluded from the control of the Burma Legislative Council. The federa¬ 
tion ranked as a divisional charge under a Commissioner who worked directly under 
the Governor, while other bickward tracts were adn inistered by district officers 
under the Governor-in-Council. A contribution of Ks. 6,50,000 a year was j^anl from 
the Burmese exchequer to the federation and the exchequer got back about Rs. 
2,00,000 or Rs. 2,50,000 as a contribution from the Shan States, d he contribution 
from llie provincial fun Is to tlie federation was non-voiable. Laws for llie adminis¬ 
tration of the backward tracts were made by the Ciovernor-in Council in consultation 
with the Chiefs of the States. 

Sir John Simon and Mr. Hartsliorn together elicited information regarding the 
constitution of the present Ikirmese legislature, which consists of 80 elected ami 23 
nominated members, 13 of the latter being officials. Labour was represented by a 
single nominated member. Most of the iniiiiigrant Iiulian labour was concentrated 
in areas where there were the Indian constituencies 

Mr. Rafi, a member of the Provincial Coinmutec, informed tlie cliairman that a 
majority of these immigrant labourets were enfranchised under the piesenl rules and 
their vote exercised an effective influence over the elections from the special Indian 
c inslituencies. 

Sir John Simon, in his further examination of Mr. Anderson, establishetl the fact 
that over fifty j3er cent, of the adult male population of Burnni (excluding tlie Shan 
States and the backward tracts) were voters under the existing franchise. I he average 
number of voters in rural constituencies for a scat was 37,000 while in urban areas 
the number of voters for a seat averaged 3,7fo. 

The witness, explaining the heavy vveighlvtge of lepresenialion in urban consliui- 
eiicies, said that it had been consulered by the Why e Committee that the intelli¬ 
gentsia lesided almost entirely in the towns. Proceeciing Mr, i\nderson said that 18 
per cent, of the registered male voters anti 14 per cent, oi the female voters exeicised 
the vote during the 1928 elections. 

Mr. Campagnac (Provincial Committc told the ciiairman that a woman at 
present could not be elected to the Jkirmese Legislature, and that a resolution for 
giving women this right was once moved in the Council but it was oj)posed by tlie 
Government and a procession of women demonstrators iiad on that occassion 
inarched to the Council but were not admitt rd. 

Sir John Simon remarked that he had been looking out for^the explanation iliat 
the Burma Government had opposed such an important constitutional change as they 
thought it should be reserved for the consideration of the Statutory Conunission and 
sure enough he found lh.it statement in the Government memorandum. 

The witness informed Viscount Burnham that the Burni.A Legisl.itive Council had 
not in any way tried to interfere with the administration of the Shan States or other 
areas under the direct administration of tlie (governor except in so far as they wished 
that the payment of the contribution to the expenditure of the federation from the 
provincial revenues to stop 

Mr. Hartshorn elicited the fact that in the witness's opinion if .mlult franchise were 
introduced in Burma there would be no insuperable difficuliies in conducting 
elections. 

Major Attlee was told that secrecy of ballot was observed at elections. The wit¬ 
ness thought that as far as elections outside Rangoon were concerned it would not be 
a fair description to say that there was a lot of corruption and intimidation and the 
staff was inadequate successfully to cope with the work. 

Mr. Cadogan was informed that the general mass of population took no interest 
in elections. 

Replying to U. Aung Thin the witness expressed the view that the exclusion of 
the Shan States would not in any way retard the future development of Burma on its 
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own lineb. Replying fo a question pul b Mr. A.A. Rafi, Mr. Anderson said that labour 
wab at prebeni as well represenieil as it ctadd be under the circumstances but he did 
not think that the suhsi I'lition of sel<-eiion for elec tion would give better representa¬ 
tion to labour. Mr. K.ifi further elicited the information that the Indian population 
formed G or 7 per cent, of the i)opulation of P>urma, that this population tended to 
decrease, and that Indian la'oour dnl not coinijete with Burmese agricultural 
labour hut on the otln r hand siipplememed it. 

Mr. Raft :—“'Don’t you think Indians fulfil an econoridc necessity in this province? 
'I'he witness : -I tldnl: so.” 

When the Conference re assemhled after lunch Messrs. Rafi and Campagnac 
slated iha! the conclubions draun in the Government memorandum about the 
liiiancial workioj^ of lo'.al bo lies were misleaflmg iiiasmu-'h as they were entirely 
drawn from the auditors’ annual reports and the comjiiler of the memorandum had 
fiiled to give the loc d bodies’ veismn of the jiicture. 

d'he ( h.airman aceepU'd the suggestion that the explanation abonthe working 
of the K.ingoon Corporation givooi to the Government by the Chief Executive Officer 
oi that boiiy m tl'c foim of a ieaer be nrculafed to tlie members of the Conference 
so that thev might draw own ^ o'l.'lusions. 

Sir Idan-^iiigh (ioiir sai ( he I hic k tin di^,cussion to the controversy of the separa¬ 
tion ol 1 .(iiafrom Burma and got .in a Imasion from Mr. Anderson that Indian 
enterprise an I I.ib )ur liiike i with Isurojiean, h.id contributed very largely to the 
making of mo.!ei 11 indiivtial Biirm i He also established that Indian immigrants, 
or, .u le.ist, I heir i hil iren liom liurm ni wives, weie absorbed in the Burmese race. 
Sir Harisingii (.joiir aem on to siiggcrg thu India had played a very large part in 
the polrdh ai ediKMUnn )f Bm mi 'in 1 that, but for tin-, influence, the political advance- 
rneiu of Btmiu woui 1 not h ivc b^en so rapid as it had been. He also implied that 
the riy of “fhirina for Butm.i is” w is more oa the f)art of the Government of Burma 
to cut off tlc‘ province from the p ili’t a! inthience of India. 


4th. February - Burma Chamber of Commerce 

Tlie d-tpu all.) is of ’m Bmmi f’himber of Con uefe and tiiC Burina .\ssociaiion 
of Profession.ils m 1 Businessmen, headed respectively by Messrs. F H. Wroughton 
an 1 D.'.vvn, weie c\ imi ! ihi-> morning by the Confeience. 

Mr Wrouglr ' 1. cw ^' a - a ^.] by John Simon, sit 1 th.it their chief complaint was 
!h.l^ I'.nrmi di! .,0 get 1 ) u k 111 services fi o n the Central Covernment as much as it 
( ontribii'e ! IF. b.id i>uf ide diff te i- e at s<rvcn crores per annum but had to admit 
iii'iro'^ (xammiti.)!! th i’ ih-- :i.;iir wts vervmuch lower. Tlie general effect of this 
tiiian. i.il s' irva 10,1 was di it Ibirm i h i i not been able to develojj its communication 
and more moiu'v was leqiiiied m evmv de’partm-eni properly to deveDp the country. 
Ht; argued tli it tlie fise al pooev whs, h might suit Indi.i as a whole was uot suitable 
to Burma. ICir example, the duty on hides helped India but hit Burma which pro¬ 
duced an inferior (jiiality of hides. 

Sir John Simon summarised the recommendations of the Association of Business¬ 
men and Professionals Both the bodies thought ihat it was not advisable to transfer 
Law and Order as the minister responsible would be liable to pressure. The elimina¬ 
tion of the official block was not desirable aiivl the transfer of Law and Order would 
adversely affect the morals and distii)line of the Police. 

Witnesses I'ould not adequately meet .Mr. Hartshorn when he asked whether the 
view was merely theory or based on any incidents. 

Major Attlee was told that a great deal of crime was due to the fact that the 
Police were not very successful in combating crime. 

Mr. Harwood, another member of the deputation of Professionals and Business¬ 
men, told Lord Straihcona that the jury system in Burma did not work well because 
the Burmas were kind-hearted and did not wish to punish. 

Mr. U. Ba. U. unde out the point that the Council’s criticism of the Police by 
throwing out the Police budget had resulted in the reorganisation of the Police Force 
and its improvement. 

Mr. Harwood did not agree with the suggestion that drink and gambling were 
very largely responsible for crime in Burma, although he admitted that over 50 per 
cent, of the murders were committed on the spur of the moment. 
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Mr. Wroughtori slated lh.it Indian labour was more ell'K ient than Burman labour. 
As a rule Burmans were averse to manu.il labour. 

Examined by Sir Arthur P'rooiii, witness said that lii^ Ch.iniber lield tlie view that 
Burma must receive the same advance as other provinces of India 

On Sir Arthur Froom’s question about tlie con'rol of tlie hroviuLl il Govm nment 
over self-governing bodies, Sir John Simon remtrke 1 that as against the policy of as 
little interference as possible in India the Central Covetument exercised a strong con 
trol over local bodies in England. 

Mr. Rafi pointed out tiiat local bodies did not obieci to soun I advise but lesented 
petty interference on the part of Deputy Commissioners and Commisdoneis 

Witness wanted Burma to remain within the Induin hhnpirc but to be considered 
separate, for example, for purpose of finance Witness furilier sate ! that iliey want¬ 
ed safeguards for all religions and races aikl against ilic jxiss tge of rlisci immatot y 
legislations against the commercial activitv (^f any class. Witness agreed with the 
statement that Indians were not an economic ilrain m Huinia bir were fulfilling an 
economic necessity. Burmans were prepared to remain a ]3art ed India ])rovhled tliey 
got a little more money to sjiend and providic 1 liulia was not given the status ot 
a self-governing flominioii. In the case of grant of dominion rule to India Burmans 
were unanimously in favour of separation 

Mr. /fitrper. Collector of Rangoon, who was spuidallv i ailed in to exj'hiin ih(‘ 
extent of corruption at elections, gave his experiences of muni' ipal elections held at 
Rangoon. He was of opinion that corruption existed bn; not to an al irnnng extent 
He thought that under the present circumstances, with a 1 irge nnniber ol illiterate 

voters who had only a vague conception of what they wantei!, the system worked 
fairly well. 

Deputation of Burmese Leagues 

These deputations were followed by the depuiaiion of Burm \ for Burmans l.eagne 
headed by Mr. U. Mya BJ. and the de])uiation of the sej; iraiion of Burma League 
headed by Mr. Hla Tun Pru. 

Examined by Sir H. Gour, Mr. V. Mya U. stated than wludix'r oi not Buima got 
Dominion Status immediately, they wame I separation fro m luiiia. They feared that 
if the immigration of Indians continued as at piescmt ilie Burmese rai e would become 
extinct. They wanted friendly relations witli Iinlia but to be in b^pen hon of it. 

Mr. Rafi : Why don’t the Burmese take to this very profitable business ol money- 
lending ? 

Lord Burnham : “The simple reason is that the Burmese have no inont'y to lend. 
Witness : Yes. That is one of tlie reasons. 

Examined by Sir John Simon, Mr. Hla run i*ru, s.iid that in- agreed with 
the arguments advanced by Mr U. Mv.a U. an<l adtlctl, on his behalf, tlial 
Burma had for many years been drained by India thiough the piyment of the war 
debt. On the question of defence, withness said history showo^t ih.it lla; Burmese 
were a maritime and martial race and l.e saw no reason wliy in a short time under 
the guidance of British officers tliey should not be rdile to build uj) an army and 
navy of their own. Their naval defence could be sujiplemente I ftom the Singapore 
naval base. The Conference adjourned at this stage. 

6th. February—Deputation of Indian Interests 

Before the examination in camera of the Minister and the Executive Councillors 
of the Burma Government, a deputation representing the Indian intciesls in Burma 
headed by Mr. N. M. Cowasjee, gave evidenre for a short time. 

The Deputation wanted that the number of Indian repiescniaiives in the Burma 
Council to be raised from 9 to 16, and of the representatives of Burma in the Assembly 
to be raised from 3 to 9. The Deputation was opposed to the separation of Burma 
from India. The opinion among the Burmans on this question of separation was 
divided. In fact, a minority party, with its slogan “Burma for Burmans” favoured 
separation. The majority of parties in Burma were opposed to the separation of 
Burma from India. The Deputation could not say why a resolution against separa¬ 
tion had not been moved in the Legislative Council when there was so much public 
opinion against the question. 
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Asked by Sir John Simon all tlie members of the Provincial Committee said that a 
resolution for the sep'^tration of Burma from India would be carried, if not unanimously 
at Ic.ist by a large iiiajorify in the present Council, if the Government members refrain¬ 
ed from voting. 

Mr. P. C 1 ). Chari, a member of ilip Deputation, was of opinion that even if a 
resolution lur separation was carried in the Council that would not prove that 
public opinion was not against tlie question. Witness added that Indian labour 
only supiilernented Burmese labour. 

Burma Women’* Deputation 

A defuitation of the women of Burma was examined next for a short time by the 
Conference. TI'c deputation was Icrl bv Miss C Dantra, Bar at-Law and consisted 
of Miss Ma Pwa Mmoo, Bar-at-Law, .Mrs. M Fraser, Dr. Miss Ma Saw Sa, Miss 
T. 1 '. Dice Daw, Miss .Mya Slivve and Mrs. Soliora Jeejeebhoy. Miss Dantra made 
the fnllowin,; s! itement “to the gentlemen of the Joint Free Conference";— 

“We li ive come before yon, not as the representatives of any body or any 
oiganisadon of wonnoi, because our grievance is one which should and ought in the 
firsi instance be fiuilt with by the Loral Legislature, and consequently we have 
oigani^icd no f'.cfiuiie deputation to come before you. But last night Sir Hari Singh 
(if)ur convinced us ili.it this was an opjjonunity to stir up the lethargy of the Local 
Couiu i! auii lo si: iiuiale ii to action by showing that we are in earnest, and that we 
do verilv believe that we have a real case to put before you as the final tribunal of 
appeal in this niaili r. 

“Since 19:2 s\(jinen have had jiower to voie for meml)er5 of the Local Legislature 
on the same onus as men, but for seven years we have been denied the right to 
clioose one of our own .-.e\ to repiesent us. and this is the case in Burma, a country 
where women 1; ive t iken an aedve jiart in tlie j>ul;lic life for generations. 

“In faca, iliere are none of the obstacles in Burma which are in India. We have 
no taste system and no }inrdah We ate not illiterate. On the contrary, we may own 
property and < arry on business on the same footing as men, and there are no personal 
tlisabihiies altai lied lo women in Butma except this one. 

“In fat'd tlic Burmi se woman is, perhaps, if we may venture to say so, through 
no peculiar virtue of her own, more thrifty and industrious than the Burman. Yet, 
while in Incii.i mos’ of the ptovmces have enfranchised the woman completely by 
allowing them to vote as well as to sii in the Local Legislatures, in this province 
we are only partly enfranchised. 

“We ate only allowed to vote for nu n to speak for us. This, no doubt, women 
ran do adetjtiate!v in good many cases, and far more adequately in some, but we 
aiirnn, though Immblw that we Inivc ,1 contribution to make towards tlte welfare of 
the social iile in the piovini’e. 

“We are by leason oi our sex more fitted to deal with certain problems of a social 
( haracter, liousing, healili an 1 hvgiene, and tiie education of children. All these, it 
IS recognised, have a direct bearing on the prosperity of (he country and a very direct 
bearing on the vital ])roliIem of crime in Burma. 

“Our mam grievances are that we women in Burma must and are willing to 
shoulder our responsibility towards the next generation and the welfare of the State 
in general. As things stand at present, we are denied our contribution. We may 
clioose others to speak for us, we may not .speak for ourselves. We hope that some¬ 
thing constructive will arise otit of our representation by the action of the Legislature 
which is to meet m a very short time." 

Cioss-cxamined by the members of the conference the deputation held that they 
stood for “fairplay and no favour" as Sir John put it. They did not want any reserva¬ 
tion of seats. They wanted equal rights with men. It was true the Phongyis objected 
to women in legislatures fhe depuiaiionists told Sir John Simon*.that in the present 
Council Mr. LLib of the Provincial Committee was the champion of their cause. 

18th. February—The CommiMion at Madras. 

The Simon Commission and the Central Committee arrived at Madra s from 
Rangoon on the 18th February. 

Unlike Rangoon, demonstrations were organized against the Commission. A pro¬ 
cession of several thousand started from Napier Park but were held up by the police 
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near Cupid's Bow, opposite the fort. The processionists canied bla h d v^s an 1 were 
led by Mr. Sritiivas lyenjijar, Mr. Kaiittanatha Mu laliar, ex-Minisfcr, the Hon. R imdas 
Pantulu and Mr. T. Prakas im. On being held up by the police the processionists formed 
a protest meeting under the presi^lency of Mr. Siinivas Iyengar, at wliich Mr, 
Mudaliar spoke. There was a complele hartal in tl.c ciiv. 

On the 2ist February the Conference examined Mr. CJh tries Hilton Brown, Secre¬ 
tary, Local Self-Government, who expl lined at length tiie powers fn .ciions and the 
franchise of local self-governing institutions in the jiresidencv and the system 
of financial grants-in aid by Government for public woiks civ.iusied to them. 
Grant-in-aid, he said, was a sound system of fin.incing the^)e bo lu's and the loc.il 
Government exercised sufficient checks on the a lministra ion of funds thus allocated. 
There was a tendency to let municipil due-, fill in arrears hut the powers of 
surcharge possessed by Gover.unent exeiCL-,e 1 a wliolesome eff^ t and ihings were 
really improving. He estimated that the working of 50 fier cern' of the local bodies 
could he classed as satisfactory ami of about 50 per cent as unsatisfactory 

Witness explained to Mr Cadogan the various powers of supervision and conirol 
over self governing bodies vested in the local Government. He was satisfied tl.at 
these powers were quite adequate except tliat he woiiUI like to b ive the iiovver of 
removing presidents of district and taliiq boards aiided to tiunn They had had 
to supercede or, in some cases to abolish these bodies but the jirnpordon of those 
thaMaad to be thus jienalised was nor great. \bllagc panchava s could he made 
the lowest link in the chain ol local self-government lait he did not (|uite see with 
Viscount Burnham how they coul 1 be utilized as electoral coll, ges for elections to 
bodies of a higher rank, unless ihere was a fundamen al ami ra deal change 1 1 
their conception. At present they extende 1 to 1 ,‘ss ih.an one-third of the ptes dem y 
and it would take a long time to push them ihrougliout the whole of Madias 
Presidency. 

Sir A. P. Patro, President, I’rovincial Commbtec, got the admission from witness 
that the description of local bodies in t!ic adinini,iration reports as satisfactory or 
unsatisfactory depended very largely on tlie offi'er who wrote thnt report. 'Tht' 
unsatisfactory working of most of these botli-s wa^ due to warring fictions whi h 
prevented the best type of men from coming in The Chairman being the executive 
a great deal depended upon his personality. He did no' agree that tins itisfactory 
working of these boiies was due to lack of funds 

Witness informed Mr. Khalilullah that in tlie sys'em of ynnt e!e'torates for local 
bodies Moslems had not been able to - ccure ilieir due share (yf representation He 
would not say that tlie same applied to India'' Cliris ians. 

Sir Arthur PToom was told that there was effeci’ve supervision an 1 co-ordination 
in the work of local self-governing bodies from the centre. 

Witness did not agree with Sir Harisingli (iour’r, suggestion 1 1 , u there was a 
demand for the formation of a provincial service for local bodies He told Sir 
Zulfiquarali that it was premature to express any opinion as to tlie success or failure of 
compulsory primary education initiated by tlic panchayats. Mr. Brown informed Sardar 
Uberoi that in any amenfing bill opportunity would be taken to icmove the present 
disability on women seeking election ‘o the Madras Corpioration. 

Mr. SlateFc Evidence 

Mr. S. H. Slater, Labour Commissioner, examined by Mr. Hartshorn said that 
the total industrial labour population, according to the 1921 census, was two millions 
and a half in Madras Presidency. This included women and cliildren. In Madras, 
City the number of actual workers was 40,000 and there were about 100,000 in the 
unorganised industries. There was no stan<lardisation of wages or of work but 
roughly speaking, a skilled artisan earned between Rs. 22-8 and Rs 25 per month 
and the unskilled labourer about ten to twelve annas per clay in Madras City. In 
rural areas the standard of wages of skilled labour was much the same, possibly 
between Rs. 20 and Rs. 25 per month but in the case of unskilled labour it varied 
from four to eight annas per day. Witness estimated the total pofiulation of labourers 
and depressed classes taken jointly at about thirteen millions. As regards the 
question of providing elected representation instead of nominated representation, 
witness said that really organise ! labouring class numbered only about 40,000 in 
the whole presidency and giving them special separate representation was not worth 
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while. With regird to the unorg-iaise l hbonring cUss and depressed classes, 
he thought the best wav 10 provide rei)rcsvniation for them would be to lower the 
franchise qualification an i llius bring in a large number of these. 

The Police Commissioner's Evidence 

Before the Conference rose for the diy Messrs. F. A. Hamilton and C. R. 
Cunningham, Police Inspector-ficneral and Commissioner of Police respectively, 
were examined for a sho't time with regml to t!ie trao'^fcr of the i’ohce Department 
to the control of a responsible minister. They were both of opinion that if all other 
departments were transferred the police should also be transferred ns otherwise 
It would be placed in an unenviable [loisnion. They made this recommendation 
on the understanding (hat all (he o '..er tlepar'ments were iiansl’erred wdihout 
evce))tion and that Isuropcan recruitment condnned as at pre ent. 

Witiu'sses tohl Lord Stratlv ona that there vvoul I be a certain amount of efficiency 
when the proportion of Indians .in 1 Fnropcans rec-omrnended hy the Lee Commission 
was reached. Witness wante 1 the I.npeiial iVdicc to continue to hold its commission 
from the Secietary of State 

1st. March- Deputation of S. I. Liberal Federation. 

The depirations of die Soutli Indian Liberal Federarioii, Madras, and Ganjam 
District Peoples As^o luion. W'*r t healed r-sitecovcly liy Mr. .A. Karnaswaniy 
Mudaliat, President, Ma Iras Corpora'ion, an 1 .Mr Koka .Aiqiarao Naidu Mudaliar, 
who was also the spokesman for boil, 

Mr. Mudaliar stated that dyandiv was unworkable and therefore recommended 
the establishment of provincial autonomy with an executive responsible to the 
legislature in the provinces, the creation of a rcsj’onsihle executive in the Central 
(jovernment in the departments other than those of the Armv, Navy, Foreign and 
Political, and other allied subiects He would remove these subjects entirely fitun 
the purview of the Legislative Assembly uhic.h u’oul ! not be allowcil even to vote 
on llic grants for these subiects 

A joint sitting of the Cf’uncil nfS’ i'c and the Princes (^hamber should have the 
right of fliscussing these grants Tlie Cen*ral Cxovernmeiit should continue to 
exercise powers of general snjietintendeuce and con'rol over provincial Governmcivs 
with regaid to certain subjects of ad India imnorcance. 

There was a diffetence of opinion between (be Liberal Ferleration and the Ganjam 
As.sociation vvtdi regard to checks on the provincial legislatures. The Federation 
thought (hat the Governor should continue In exercise his present powers of interven¬ 
tion in cases of emerg'enc'v. 'The Association held that second cliambers should he 
creatcfl in the provinces to keep a check on the popular house. 

Mr. Mudaliar admitted to Sir H Gour (ha* he proposed to establish dyarchy in the 
centre when he was proposing its abolition in the provinces, but maintained that 
under the circumstances there was no escape from it. This must be resorted to at 
least for a period of ten years. Mr. Mudaliar was iftrongly of opinion that the sepa¬ 
rate electorates should coniinim for the minorities until they themselves ask for joint 
electorates. On the question of franchise it vv.is recommended that the qualification 
should be substantially lowered to make an advance towards the ideal of adult 
franchise. 

Deputation of Indian Christians 

A deputation of five under the leadership of Rao Bahadur Pane Appaswamy next 
gave evidence on behalf of the Indian Christian Association of Madras. 

Kxamined by Col. Lane Fox, witness pressed the claim of the Christian commu¬ 
nity to seven seats on the local legislature on the same principle that gave Moslems 
thirteen seats. Cliristians formed just three per cent, of the population of the presi¬ 
dency, wliich was half that of Moslems. Christians were far more advanced than 
Moslems in the matter of education. He also pleaded for the representation of 
Indian Christians in the higher public services in excess of their proportion in the 
population on the strength of their better educational qualifications Their adec^uate 
representation on local bodies was also advocated. Witness would like a division 
of the seats reserved for Indian Christians between Protestants and Catholics. 
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After lunch Major Atlcc and Colonel Lane Fox received the deputation of Madras 
VeJala Mah(fjnna Saiiffam on behalf of the Commission. 

Mr. P. Rainanatham, who headed the deputa*ion, slated that separate communal 
electorates were highly objectionable. The system of polling of votes of illiteraies 
through polling officers led to the exploitation of the reforms by men of wealth to the 
exclusion of men of brains Replying to Major Alice witness held that All India 
Services must continue. They should in future be called services of the Commonwealth 
of India. 


Deputation of Catholic Indians 

The deputation of tlio Calholi' Imlian Association of Southern India, headed 
by Mr. Ar[)ii(llnswamy Oydayar was next c.'camined, VV^itness nrged ti[)on the 
conference that the basis of the franchise -hould rominiie to be a j)ro])er!v qn ili 
fication, literacy m the vernacular languages being made an alternative qinlifica*iotj 
They bad I’.n ob|ec;ion to a slight lowering of the franchise bur thev strongly advocated 
the retention of the existing communal electorates Thev favo'uired the present svs’em 
of indirect cleriions to district boards of the presidency being substitute I by flirert 
elections. 

Witness was opposed to the redistribution of provinces on a linguistic basis, 
espeudllv to the formation of sepaiate Tamil and An Ihra provinces. The strength 
of the local legislature should be raised to about three hundred members. 

He piess'^d foi adequate and effective reptesentation of his commumtv on the 
legislatures, both local and central. To avoid strife between Catholics and Protes 
tants. it was sncgest-ul that scats allocated to the Christian community should be 
equally divided between these two sects. 

Deputation of Depressed Class Christians 

'riie hist depuMtioii of the dav was from the Depressed Class Christians, headed 
by Mr. Ghaiiarkasham They pleaded for ibe e\ cnsion of the same privileges to 
depressed t lass Christians as were enjoved by the Hindu depressed classes. Thev 
complained (hat they were not treated as brother Chn.stians by higher class 
Christians. 'Phis differentiation extended even to the churches. 

Thev felt that they were not being proptilv re)>reseiitaled by representatives o( 
the Indian Christians and, therefore, they would like to merge themselves with the 
geneial electorate where they would be ahit ,o make ihcir influence felt Candidates 
returned through general consti'uencies would protect their interests because they 
would be under an o])Iiga'ion to them, having been returned with the help of 
their votes. The present franchise was satisfactory and need not be interfered 
with. 

14th. March—The Commiision at Nagpur ^ 

The Simon Commission and the Indian Committee wirhout the provincial wing 
entered to-day upon their constitutional inquiry Into the arlministration of the Cenral 
Provinces. They were assisted by Air. H. C Gowan, Chief Secretary to the Govern¬ 
ment, who supt)lied the data about the working of the reforais in the Central Provinces 
in relation to Berar. 

Sir John Simon mainly concentrated his attention in the beginning on getting a 
picture of the administration and clearly brought out the particular position of Berar 
in the administration of the Central Provinces. 

Mr. Gowan explained in detail how Berar was administered. Laws enacted by 
the C, P. Council were applied to Berar with modifications to suit local circumstances 
with the previous sanction of the Governor-General-in-Council. The Berar Legislative 
Committee was merely an advisory body and the Governor-General-in-Council ap¬ 
proved of its recommendations whenever possible. The inclusion of Berar in the 
administration was a financial gain to C. P and the people of Berar preferred to re¬ 
main in British India rather than revert to the Nizam’s dominions. 

Political interest in to-day's examination centred round a question of Sir John 
Simon who pointed out the general tendency of the C. P. legislators to reject demands 
on the reserved side which were very essential for carrying on the administration. 
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Dr. Gour asked if it was not a fact that these cuts were moved to ventilate grie¬ 
vances against die reserve side of Government. 

Mr. Ciowan, though reluctant to agree fully, said that the legislators now realised 
that their grievances could be biought home to Government by moving token cuts. 

Mr. Gown told Colonel Lane-Fox, tliat dyarchy did not work well in C. ]*. because 
of the domination of Swarajists and of no-confi Icnce motions which were very often 
moved against Ministers. This was the first ])rovince in India to work on the basis of 
joint responsibility of Ministers 

Answering Dr. Gour, witness admitted there was a demand for permanent settle¬ 
ment or at least for a long term settlement and that Giovernment had agreed partially 
to meet this demand. 

Dr Gour asked how long it would take to have a High Court for C. P. 

iMi. Gowan pointed out ih.it tlir sia'us of the piovmc.e had to be raised, as also 
tlie salaries of the members of the Executive Council, tinder .‘schedule t of ilje (iov- 
einineiii of India Act. 'fill then it was not possible to cicatc a High Court for the 
piovince. 

15th March—Moslem Deputation 

A Deputation oi Moslems headed by Khan Bahadur Villayatullah gave evidence 
on this day before the Conference Examined ity Sir John Simon, K’mn I 3 ahadur 
Villay.'ULillah said that Moslems got 7 seits out of a total of 50 elected 
seats 111 the lo'':al L'gisltdve C»'Uncil, but tdaimed more seats in order that 
Moslem representation may be adeciuate and effective. Witness claimed 
atlecpiate lepresem.at ion for h;s community in the Central Legislature as 
well as a fair share of the jobs in fiublic services. A certain percentage of 
jobs should, he s.ai I, be sec tired to Moslems through ;i provision in ilie parliamentary 
statute governing the constitution of India. If that was not possible they left it to the 
Commission to devise mean for safeguarding the interests of Moslems in public 
services. 

Sir John .Simon gave figures to sliow iliat Moslems had 25 out of 100 jobs in the 
provincial executive service, 9 out of 138 in the ludicid service .and 5 out of ig in the 
proviiici.il policft servicte. Sir John pcjinted out to witness that these figures did not 
show that the Moslem element was being eliminated. 

'Fhe deputation was not opposed to the grant of provincial autonomy provided 
there were the necessary safeguards to protect the interests of all minoiities. .As a 
matter of fact they would like to have a third party to see justice clone to minorities 
as long as tliey did not reach the level of adv.anced communities. 

Depressed Classes Deputation 

A joint deputation of the depressed classes then waited on the Conference. 
Mr. Gavai who beaded the deputation, stated that the two chief depressed classes 
in the province were Manas and Charnars, the former numbeiing 882,000 and the 
later 11.71,000. E\amine<l by Mr. M. C. Rajah, the depressed classes’ representative on 
the Central Committee, witness stated that they wanted scjiarate electorates in order to 
secure adequate representation in Legislatures In public services be wanted repre¬ 
sentation in proportion to the population strength. There was, he said, political back¬ 
ground to all social disabilities under which the depressed classes laboured. 

C. P. Non-Brahmins' Deputation 

A deputation of the Central Provinces and Berar non-Brahmin Political 
Association with Rai Bahadur K. C. Naidu as the spokesman bitterly complained 
of the exploitation of all classes in the provinces, through intrigues, by the small 
but well organised community of Maharashtra Brahmins. He went so far as to 
characterise this class as a menace to the rest of the public. 

In order to escape from the exploitation of this community, the Rai Bahadur 
suggested that the Provincial Government should consist of a Governor with an 
Executive Council of four members, one European and three Indians, representing 
all interests and all communities. The Cabinet was to be responsible, not to the 
Provincial Legislature, but to the British Parliament for a period of ten years. 
During this period of ten years witness hoped that electors would become educated 
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enoii^'h to realise the polliical value of their votes. 1 lit would also like to bar the 
M iharash r.i Hr.ihiuius from bcitik; leiurned fro n rural constituencies to the Council. 
He edn- 1 an instance of 6 out nf 7 appointments of judgeships going to 
I^>rih.nM -iinne a linih.nin hi 1 been m.ide the Home Meiiiber. 

Sir H in Singli Ciour argue 1 th It if they could not inij^rove their lot wlien at 
leisi !, ilf (lie govern iient was under popular control, their jiosition would be worse 
wheM lii re was no })o[)n!ar control at all as the witness suggested. 

Waiu’ss lid noi want the public to be exploited by Brahmins during the time that 
non-Bi tlitniiis and others were ))eing politically educated, ddie V<ai Bahadur 
furtli! r w.inted st.iiutory provision in the constitution giving to the depressed classes 
the iig'n of entiy into Hindu temjdes. He wanted tiie tiiiiiimum percentage of 
Europe ms in services to be hsed, but would not suggcs' any definite figure. 
He went on to suggest that the franchise should be extended to all who had an 
income ot Rs 120 per moutli. 

Mr. Roughtons* Evidrnce 

Mr. N. J. Roughton, Financial Secret.iry to the Cenir.d I’rnvim e-, (dovernment 
was next exmiuned by the Co.ifcrence. He irai ed in iletail tlie history of ilm foniiuli 
fixing 60 to 40 a.s (he ratio of the ex[)en.Inure in the Central I'lovinccs and Berar res¬ 
pectively. Iri 11J23 24 the ratio of evpenduuie in the two areas was 73 to 27, but they 
had gradually woiked up to a 6e to 38 ratio. Witness was hoping that tliis 
year tliey would he able to work up to a ho :o 40 ratio, )>u( tlie su Ideii famine in tlie 
norihern part of the province liad up^et their calciilatiojit, 

Discussing the Afeston SeitJemciU with reference to the Centra! J'lovinces (iov- 
ernmeni Mr. Roughton sai<{ the revenue of tfie province had gone uj) from 405 lakhs 
to 554 lakhs during the perioil that had ehipsecl since that Settlement wa.s arrived at 
and the 1 eads of i-eventie in the province were inelastic largely due to the restriction 
of time Imiit and percentage limit on the revision of land revenue. 

Excise was a rcjniracting rather than an exp.mdhtg souice of levenue. They 
had raised an additional levenue to m.ike ilie two ends meet by increasing tlie 
tluty on stamps temporarily for three years. He expected an increase of three laklis 
of rupees in the revenue this year. 

Sir John Simon comparing the expenditure per million of the pojiuiation in C. P. 
with the otlier provinces on the nation building departments rem irked tliat it wa-, 
rather low in this province. 

Mr. Roughton : “We have to cut our coat according to our clotli.’* For giving 
increased spending power to transferred departments he suggested that fresh t.axatioii 
should be imposed. Mr. Roughton did not consider the Mcsion Seiilemeiu as a 
satisfactory arrangement and was of opinion tliat some re.idjusimcnts were necessary in 
the direction of giving more assistance to more backwar 1 provinces. The possible way 
of increasing central revenues out of which this assistance couid be given, he said, 
was to increase sail lax and levy death duties. 


T\\\s closed the public siilinff oi the Conference. The Commission then left for 
Delhi arriving there on the 18th March and lield final sittings between the 2isi 
March and the 4th April when the members of the Ciovernment of India gave 
them the benefit of their views and a final Conference was held with the Provincial 
Committees. They left for England on the 13th April and rc-assembled in London 
on the 7th June and during the following six weeks they held joint sittings with the 
Central Committee for the elucidation of questions connected with the Army in 
India, the Secretary of State and other matters. 

The work of the Commission being now completed, it adjourned to prepare find 
reports. The report of the Central Committee came out earlier, being published on 
the 23rd. December 1929, In the following pages we give important extracts from the 
report and a summary of recommendations. 



The Central Committee Report 

The report of tlu'. Indian (Vniral (Dimmitt(‘C which co-opcratcMl with the Simon 
(JommiflRion wuh publisher 1 on the 2 ;lrd December 19 i 9 . The^ ('ommiUe*? consisted of 
Sir Sankuran Nair ((’liairmany, Sir Arthur Froom, itaja Xawab Ali Jvhan, Sarciar 
ShivdevSin^h Flx roi, Sir Znltiqar Mi IClian. Sir Hari Sin^di (ionr, Dr. Suhraward^', 
Mr. M. F. Rajali and Air. Kikabhai J‘renichand. The Conninttec was appojnted in 
Sejitcinber 1928 . 7 i i 

The n'port runs to !»H8 pai:;(“s but th(‘ main rc])ort extends only to about 
pat»es, tlu' vest ))ein^ taken up i)y tiu' dis^fnlintr minult'S and exj)lanatory iiotes of 
the meinlx'vs. Tiie (\>nunitt('e reqviested His Fxeylh-ncy tin* \ ic'crny to take the 
iK'cessary stt'jis to forward the report and make it available to the Hritish Ibirlia- 
meiit." They further obs^-rved : “We do not doMirc that our report should be 
])iil>Iisli(‘d as nil aiiiH'xi' to the rmport of the Statutory (’ommissioii,’ Ihc tollowint^ 
ari.' important exlraels Iruin th(“ n'port : 

Ri i.ATioNs Or Mixi^-Ti'.iis With Execftivi: (’orNciLLOKs 
It ha<l Is'cn th(' intention of the authors of the refornuni eonstilution that the 
tuo halves of tin' (Jovernment, while e<)n>ultine lo^t'lher. should h(‘ separately 
i(‘sponsible for their om n spheres. In praetiee, howi'ver. (he result was far different. 
< )ne eoiise(jnenei‘ of tile reiallonsliip between the two hiilv(‘S ot llie (lovernment W’as 
tliat tii(*\’ found iheinselves. in some respeets. iniHimlly (lej)(*ndenl upon o/n* another. 
The iniiiistcrs found it convenient to cultivate friendly relations with the ollicial 
hloe, upon ^\hi(•h they could ^ein'rally rely, and on whieli they were sometimes 
(li‘p(‘ndent for iJieir n'tention of ollice. < )n th<‘ part ol tlic other lialf ol Crovorn- 
meiit (here was a natural disinclination to n‘ly on tlie e.vtraonlinary ]K)wers vesb'd 
in the (lovi'rnor and to ariMnec an amieahlc ttmdus vivenili with the iMiiiisters. As 
a c(msc(|ii(‘nc(\ tin- Ministers learnt to rely upon the ufheial hloe and inevitably 
came (c> b(' regarded as, in some r<.*speets, a part of (he hiuvaucralie' (.^ov'ernnient and 
jointly respoiiMlile with tlnan. ()ih‘ etreet ot this was to loosen the ties whieh 

boMiicl Ministers to their followia’s. While the Ministers looked to the ollieial hloe 

for su]>por(. their followers deemtal it uniH'eessary to yit‘ld eonsisteiit support to 
their holders ; nor did tlii'y fei'l llie neeessity for any rii^id syspau of the formation 
ot regular j>oliti<‘al j)arii<*s ; and it is one of the stron/^est eriiieisms that may ht^ 
advaneed against the svstem of dvan-hy that it has done little, if anythin*!;, to foster 
the growth ot pohtii-af parties. ()ii the reserved half this relationship resulted inevi¬ 
tably Ill a eertain vaeillulion and iaek of consistency. Where eireuinstances rendeml 
ildcsirabli! that the sujiport ot Mu; Ministry should be siTured for a particular policy, 
tlu' latter wi've sometimes in a position to seeure a modification of the policy of the 
reserved half as (Ik; price of their siij>por(. 

fvK.UTlOX OF DVAKCin t)N TJI1-: El/KCTOKA'rK 

The Legislature was representative of a small electorate untrained in the arts 
of self-^overnimMit, Tht' natural i^m>ranee of Mu' voters was hotyever in some 

respt'cts eom\)eusated for by an or‘'anisation which lent itself readily to political 

nsafi,*'. Throughout India the masses of the jieople are accustomed to look to 
the leatlers of their various eonimunitii'H for guidance in many of the ordinary 
airaira of their daily life. At election time, therefore, the task of the candidates 
was, in some restiects, simplified. They dealt w’ith the leaders of the different 
communities whih' the latter, in turn, explained matters to their followers and 
iuflueneod the dirivtion of their votes. On the other hand, the sy.stem of dyarchy 
involved candidates in cm-tain dilliculties. The chief interest of the average voter 
throughout the greater part of India was in matters falling within the purview 
of the Revoiuu; and Irrigation Departments or connecU'd with the administration 
of justice ; and hence there was in many parts a tendency on the part of the 
electors to regard their local representative rather as a channel through which to 
obtain redress of (h(;ir grievances against the reserved departments than as^ a 
representative whose duty it was to care for their interests iu the spheres in which 
responsibility had hcen entrusted to the Legislative Councils. To this extent 
dyarchy was caleulatiTl to give the average voter a totally incorrect idea of the 
real implications of a system of responsible government. 
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Fiirlh(T ('vil coiiso({n(!ncos rosultod from fho fad llint (Ik' local lc^;'islatures 
had 110 direct re.s2)on.sibili(y for those di'jiartmenls ^vlli(‘h concern the most vital 
iiilercsls of Ijic. (‘lectors. TJuire Avas a not uimalnral tendem y on th(' iiart of the 
latter to rc'^ard the iMiiiistcrs as of interior status to tlu' ineinbcrs of the lOxecutivt^ 
CV^uncil and to aili)]>t an attitude of irrc'sjionsiliility towaids the new sYst(‘ni ol 
government, JIoAvcvcr wrongly they mi^^-ht exercise the franchise the hun'jiucracy 
was there to sc'(' that no real harm hefell them. Thus, Iroin the vciy (‘arliest days 
ot responsible government, the voter Avas deprivi'd ot th(' most powerful inccnti\(' 
to a wise and resjionsible use of his vote, ))ccaus(' his most imnu'diati' int('r(‘^ts 
Avere not involved in the exercise of the franchise. 

WoRKixn; OF Dyaio iiv 

In spit(' of delect'- inherent in the system and ol diiricnhi(‘S arisina- from circnms- 
lances bt'yond control, a surprising amount ol succi'ss may be claimed for tin' new 
system of government. In all the pi'ovinccs, sa\e the (’cntral rro\inccs and to a 
lesser (‘xtmt. in JJcnp,al, men of ,ao“d-\\ill ]ia\e been loiiml p]'(‘j):ire(l to f;i\e d\ai'chy 
a fair trial, hoAAcver short it may liave fallen ol tin ir a^j>iralions. Inside tin' le^is- 
lativc councils tin' forms and conventions of i)arliameiitar\ proeediin' ha\e bei'ii 
readily adopt«'d. Dc'batcs ha\t\ as a rule, licen eondneled at a hiph levt'i lioth of 
(‘lo(juenc(‘ and of dec(’>ruin. Tin' ri'cord of legislation pas--ed is ime that liears tribute 
to the enthusiasm with which the n<‘\\ legislatures ha\e approached their task. The 
sprt'ad of education, the developim'nt of co-op('rati\(‘ s(Mn'ties, the increased jirovision 
of medical relief, arc larm'ly due to tin* inllm'uce and, indeed, the pressure exi rted by 
the legislatures. If in some casi's there ha.s been a disinclinalion to iminise fresji 
taxation it must be boriu' in mind that the minister> have had no la'ai financial res¬ 
ponsibility and further that tin* provinces have been labouring under a sens(> of grie¬ 
vance against the Central Covernment in connection with the Mi'.ston setllemeiit. In 
this connection we may iioint out that as lon^' as there is a disiinetion lietwcen 
H'served and transferred subjects, provincial lc;;islature> may In' e\|)ecled to lie mon' 
H'ady to make linancial ])rovision lor the iati(‘r th;oi for the loi'iner. in some ri's- 
pt!Cts, tlien'fori', the res(!rved departments havi* lo^l more throu^^h the natural hostili¬ 
ty or indiliereiicc ol the h'^^islatures than IIk'V ha\<' plained Ihroiiyh a ])rotectiun that 
has often proved illu',ory. 

Cnowrii or EiuuAiioN 

Dealing: with the jiro^-ress of edm-ation the (’ommittee remark 

‘With the passing’ of the Covenoneni of India Act of lOl'J, ediiealion hee.ame 
a transferred subject, in charge oi a minister rc'-ponsible to ilie eoiineil. I'nilhwilh 
(‘dueation became the Sjieeial care of the eou .il^ and a powerful imjietns was {^iveii 
to it.s expansion. By 1927 the number of j>ui)ils in primary ^ehools ro-a* to d.li-t 
millions, an increase of 44 4 per (;ent diiriiifi, the decade. exjx'iuliture on 

primary education which amounted to only 0.9() crorcs in hS'.)2, and <j^ntdnally 
rt)se to 2 . 9 d crores in 1917 , jumixxl, dnrin.i; thii mwt decade, to 9,95 erores, an in¬ 
crease of 237 jicr cent. Lar;.^e sums wa're (h'lnanded hy the ministers and votv'd 
jrladly by the lep:i8lativ(* eouiieils. With the exeej>tioii of Burma, 7 dl the provinces 
accepted the prineijile of compulsion in the matter of ])rimary education.' 

The Committee then review tire pro,i;ix'SS of secondary and liip,her education and 
remark :— 

‘Wc are of opinion that these facts constitute a coinjilCe vindication of and eon- 
elusiva argument for carrying forward to its final stage a systrin wliiih has jiro- 
duqcd these results. The meagre jmigress achieved in the pre-Reform period, the 
phepoiti^pal, oJtpaiision of eclucation since its transfer to lesjionsible ministers, the 
keen interest.displayed by all sections of the community in their own education 
and the stteriliecs made ,by them in. that behalf are factors which wc think maro 
than, fulfd the test Avhi,ch we started txj a]>ply. We are aware that there is much 
wastp,,aml meftectiveiiess, that the results have not always been commensurate witlr 
thp eSjorC The r^dity of tjie advance has led to defects of organisation which 
call for, a romeoy b^re ,thc full fruit of the e/Ioits is reaped. But the defects iu*e 
unavoidable irjL.tho t^arly stages of .such a gigantip eflbrl. Civtai time to take stock 
of the, sitipi^n wp have MO doubt that those who havi* shown such enthusiasm for 
the cause Avtll not aUow their fiacriliees to be in vain. We arc therefore not ditunayud 
by the dobit side of the .aciiount.. Wh# i? essential, in (jur opinion, is the fact tiiafc 
the sudden transfer of responsibility from the bnveaiicriu'y to the peojdp of the couwr 
try led to no shrinking on the part of the latter, but rathei' to a keen determimU/iow 
to seize the opportunity and to turn it into splendid achievement.’ 
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W 0 JIKL\(J <)!' L<K'AL HoDlKi^ 

Thf'. commilict' th('n r('vi{‘\v th(^ clovclopinf'nt of rcjircsciit^itivi! institAitions and 
remark as })e)lo\v on llio 'working'- of local bodies :— 

Wit lind Unit the ivorkin;^ of local l)0<lies in recent years has been subjected to 
adverse' criticism ; but it (has not, appejar to be seiflicie'tiily realisejd by the' critics that 
resi)onsibility ^\as sudeh'idy transfern'd from traineel oflicers, supported by adeepiate 
lechnical stall and NNith the rc-^onre'cs of the' reva'uiK' de])art im'.nl f:;enerally at their 
disposal for imrjeoses of ins]U‘ction and check, to unoHie-ial bodi( s ojieratiny; in sorn<* 
cases with inadequate' te'chnical stall’and in an atmosl])h('re charj^ed with resentment 
ayainst. and susjjicion of. oHicial control. Whi'i'c. in tlu' first years of th(' reformed 
<'onst it uI inn, ad\ ic(‘ from CApeimaiced officials mieht h/ivc Ix'cn of yreat valm* to local 
))odi('s, the condition were such that tlie latter Mere as little likely to ask for it as 
the fornK'r M’ere <'('rtain to feel diflidcnt in otreriuL- it. ('ircuim.tatices thus combined 
to render th(' task of local bodies, in the.-e tir.-t years of their emancipation from 
oliicial control, one of nn("<amt)led ditlieiilty. It Mould be uimafe. as m'cII as unfair, 
to attem])t to dra'iv too di'linite conclu''ions a'^ to tlu' futiiix' of local sel* government 
fi’om th(' history of the jia^t nine yi'ars. 'IV» n^ the Momler is. not that these bodies 
'-liould have failed in some iii'-tanci'S to maintain their former eflicii'ucy, Iml that 
their yeneral level ot woibim/ should have r('maine<l so hiyli. iMany of tlie defect'^, 
in our opinion, MO're tlie inevitable re>nlt of the suddi'niiC'" M’ith Mliicli the, transi¬ 
tion from oliicial Intel, le-' to complete frei'dom Ma^ made, 'fliev do not connote an 
inability on the jiart ol the people to manam' thi'ir own allairs Ihroipeh the medium 
of re)'re iitative in.-titutions. 

I'm. ItVAKriiv 

rile nine ])ro\’im‘es are ii 'A i_'‘o\t*rncd by a ili\idl'd I'jXeciiti\('. tlu* (lovernor-in- 
t'ouneil eoMtrollnu- 1 In're^.-i ved -nbjeets Mhile tin' (io\ernor Mjtli Ministers is res- 
poiiMbh' for the traii-h'rivd siibj-'cl-. 'I'he alternatives bt'fore ns nre either lo retain 
dyarchy. Mlnlher in its prcsriit or in a niodiru'd form, or (o aliolisli the diitinclion 
b’'tw('en res('ned and trated'erred snhjicts and set up a unitary form of (tovcrninenl. 
The pri'si'ul sy-l('m Mas (ft'iisid as a temiiorary c.xiicdii'nt : it is hieliiy 
arlifieial, has iminy ndien-nt deli'cts and iiiMilves crave disadvantages. That 
tlie system ha*' Morked r\en moih'ralely mcII since its inet.'jition is a tribute to the 
iiK'H mIio liave worked it, rather than an aryiinu'nt in favour of its eontiniianee. The 
Kiny's (iovi'rnmeiil h;m been eariicd on in spile of and not because of. dy.m'hy. 
'Hn'i'e is. in ia<'t, a pr( pimderatiny \(dume of opinion, liolh ofheial and non-ollieial, in 
favour of tin'abolition of d\auh\ ami the iiistituttou of a unitary system of yovernmeui 
in fill'])roviue( s. Ajiarl friim tlie \I('ms of individuals, it is only the rnited Provinces 
(lovermm'iil and the Poiubay Provincial ('ommitti e m lay as a body, reeommended the 
continiianei' of dyarchy, d'he Pombay Proviin'iul ('ommittee Mould* rt'lain the depart- 
nieiil of Law and Older as a rc-er\i'd subjeet only for a jieriod of five years, after 
wliieli if should be open lo the provim'ial leyislalure lo demand the transfer of this 
last remnant of dwirehy. to the control of responsible ministers. The rnited Pro- 
\im*(‘s (lovi'niment, m hili'ieeommendiny the retention of a modified system of dyarchy, 
Mould Mideii the field of resimnsibility hy the transfer of further subjeets. 

I^M'rAUY SYsII'.M Or (JoYr.UXMKXT Pvr.COMMF.NDKl) 

In view of I his consensus of opinion aimmy those who have had first-hand ex- 
perienei' of dyarchy, the majority of ns have no hesitation in ieeommendiny that the 
Lxeculive (iovernment in the nine major provinces and in the jirovince of Sind, if 
separati'd from Pombay, should comist of a (iovernor apjiointed by the CroMU, and 
ministers responsible to tlu' Icyislatun'. We consider that the distinction hdAvcon reserv¬ 
ed am) transferred suhji'cts should he abolished and that all subjects save those 
specilically classifaxl as central, should he provincial. The only exception we 
would make to this yi'ueral rule is that in Pciiyal, followdny the reconimenation 
of th(! local (iovernment, mc Mould retain law and order in charyc of a member 
not diri'ctly resjioiisible to the Icyislature. 

J^TUKNOlIl OF THF. CaPINKT 

On consideration of the local conditions and the recommendations of the 
various provincial (iovernments and cominittet's, wc recommend that the cabinet 
should consist of ciyht ministers in Madras, six in the United Provinces, live in 
Bombay, Benyal the i’unjab and Burma, four in Bihar and Orissa and Assam 
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and three in tlic Central Provinces. The ininisterB hhonid be a)>pointed by the 
Governor in the manniT indiented in the next paragraph ; and cxee])t in one 
instance referred to hereafter, either he elected nienihi'rs of the local I./C^islatiires 
or obtain seats therein within six months from the date of ap})ointment. We do 
not accept the suftgestion that they should be elected by the Li'}.;islatlire. 

Joint IvEseoNsi hieity 

Tt is an essential featuri'of oiir scheme that there should be joint responsibility 
in the (-abinet. We therefore recommend that in aiipointine, llu' ministers tin* 
fiovernor should follow the Enp.lish <‘onstitutional practice of selecting the C-hiet 
Minister and appointing, the otlcM* ministers on his recommendation. It uas 
f'Up^^ested in the course of our deliberations that llu: (Jovenior should aj'point 
the minister in consultation with the (’hief MinisttT but not nece'ssarily on his 
recommendations. This however would in our opinion hi' incom])alible with joint 
responsibility since it is essiailial for the latter that the fthief Minister should he 
in a jiosition to select colleagues in A\hom hi'has eoufidenee and not be compelled 
to accept men chosen by the Governor. 

Qtkstion or A Mrsi.iM Mixisiru 

The desire of the Muslim community for a share in the Executive Govi'rnmeiit 
of the country is natural and has our entire SMiijiatliA. We believe that no Avi.-e 
Minister Avill ignore the accession of sircn;.',th which the inclusion of a Muslim 
member Avill brin^ to his cabinet. It is ])robablr that the exi^eiicic'' of the parlia¬ 
mentary situation Avill makt; the inclusion <»f a Muslim Minister in tlu- ('abinct 
virtually certain in most provincr^. In any casi' it is very im)»rol)able that the 
position accorded to thi* community in this lo-pcct durin;; tlu* j»ast ti'ii years \yill 
be liehtly ignored in the formation of future ministiies. lUil a Statutory provision 
for the appointment of a Muslim. irres|)(‘etive of his capacity and the jiarliamentary 
hupyiort he is able to command, is, in our opini(m. impossilih' of acf'eptance. 

The admission of such a claim Asould uive rise to similar claims Irom other 
communities and interests, which it Avould be ditlicult to ignore. Such an a)»jK)inf- 
ment would be inconsistent Avith the assumption of joint responsibility by the 
Cabinet and be destructiA'e of its solidarity. In the Asords of tin' IMinjab Committee, 
the Belection of ministers irrespi'ctivc of ]uirty eonsiderations “aaouUI cut at thi' 
v(‘ry root of the principle of responsibh' government". The argument relating to 
Muslim endoAvmcnts atipears to us to be jiarticularly dangerous. 'Fhesi' (mdowments 
are at present adjudicated upon by judges irrespective of tlieir religion. If the argu¬ 
ment were sound that a Muhammacfaii minn.cr alone should deal with them on the 
executive side, it might be claimed Avith Cfjual for< c that a Muhammadan judge alone 
should be capable of handling them on (he judicial side—a claim Avhich has never 
been made and Avould, if alloAved, be subvcisive of sound goAernmenl. Wi*. there¬ 
fore, find ourselves unable to accept (he iiroposal. 

WoUKlXl. Of TjIF GAJ3INFT 

With regard to the internal Avorking of tlui Oabinet. wc jirojinse that the Chief 
Minister should preside at the meetings and, save in Jhmgid in one jiartieular res])eet, 
distribute the portfolios amongst the members of the Cabinet. He may appoint a 
member to preside in his absence, and such member Avill be th(‘ Viee-lTesident of 
the Cabinet and po.ssess all the poaattb of (he (Jhief Minister for the time being. It 
should be within the discretion of the Chief Minister to apiioiiit an official as 
secretary to the Cabinet, who should Avork under his onh-rs or, in his absence, under 
those of the Vice-President. Rules for the transaction of the buHim'hS of the local 

f overnment should be prepared by the Cabinet and submitted to (he (Tovernor for 
is approval, and should become operative to the extent of such approval. 

The Goverxok 

It follows from our proposals regarding the constitution of the Cabinet that the 
Governor will not be a member of it. It is desirable that the Governor, as a direct 
representative of the King-Emperor, should not become the subject of criticism in 
the Legislative Council, as would be the case if he is directly connected Avith the 
decisions of the Cabinet. There is, hoAvever, a more weiglity reason for his exclusion. 
The transition froind.hc present dyarchical constitution to full responsible govern¬ 
ment in the provinces necessitates the retention of certain extraordinary powers in 
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the hatulfi of the ({overnor. It is ossential for the exerrisr of tho^n powers 

that the (iovc^rnor Hhould he plaranl outside anH aliove the (Cabinet. It is our hopt; 
that with t he growth of res])()nsil)le f^overmoeat in tlui provinees I lie ('xereise of those 
])OW('rR will gradually fall into de'>uettule, leaving: the (lOvcriior nlliinately in the 
position of a constitutional ruler. The eonsiiinniation of tliis ideal will be retarded 
rather than advanced by ])laein^ the Oovi'nior in the C’abinel. 

Law and Ojider in IlKXfiAi 

'Flic exe('[)(ion we have made in ]>ara}:raph A 2 relati's to the |)Or(folio of f.aw and 
Orde.r in P>en;;al. Onine; to tin' existenci' of aeute eonininnal tension in that prnvinee 
and its r('p(>rciissions on tin' administration, a s('(*tion of tin' (iovernrnenl of Leneaj 
is of opinion that (In* handint; ovt'r of the ))or(fnli(* nf Law and Ordei to an eleeted 
minister, responsilile to the (joiineil, wouhl create “.a laru:<' measure of distrust and 
ap)>reh(aision. which would lx* niifavonrable to the advanei' of the province’'. The 
(Jovernineiit of P>eiio;d, tlierefon*, reeomnn'iid that the portfolio in fjiiestion should )>'' 
placed in the hands of an otlicial minister, api)ointe<l by rln; (Governor. The (iovern- 
ment, inebidin^^ this oflieial memlier, should, lln'y snirL-c^t, !>“ unitary i' eharaeter. 
and proposals eonneeled with tin* di'partment of Law and (trder whi<'h come before 
the ]/Oj^islative Council should have been ajijirovcd liy tin* (Jovernment as a whole. 

We are imprc'ssed with the tlanuer ])ointcd out, hut }i)'))>r(']n'iid that the solution 
rei'ommcnded by the r;n\('rimu'nt of I’K'neai would hi' unworkal)!-' and would makn 
the position of the otlicial minislm- vis-a-vis the nn-mhei--, of tho Cabinet and the 
fvcirislature full of ditlieulty. The alti'rnative suii^ehted by the Provincial Committee, 
namely, (hat of safe-<^nardin,e (he administration of the department of Law and 
()rder by an ('leeted noiiister i)y associalina; with him a hoaid eom]>osed on commu¬ 
nal liiK'S, does not eonimt'nd itself t.^ U'^ as I'ithei feas'ilde or satisfactory. We have 
already rceomnu'iidetl that Law and Onli'r should not he a transh-rrid suh'ieft in 
Ik'ii^al. In ])nrsuanee of ihi'' iceomuH'iidation ue now ])r<'tx>''e that the )»ortfolio 
should he j)l:ie('d in eliar;^e of a meml>er —not ne<'t'SNarilv an oflieial—a]'t>oinled hv the 
(lovi'rrior. Hi' will on apiiointment hi'ciime an ('x-oflieio ' memlx'i of the Letii:'lati\’e 
Council ; but will not, of eonrhc. bi' re-sponsibli' to it. Save in this re^))eet we ri'- 
eommeiid that tlie const it iition and tJii' working of the Caliinet in Lineal should 
follow the ^I'licral lines laid down for the other ]>roviiK'es, 

Stauii.ii y of Minis riui> 

\ question whi''h has ('n;:ae’'e<l onr s])e('ial atti'Ution i'' the desirabilitv of enardiii;: 
n^yainst the risk of too frequent ehaiwes of ministries. Vaiious methods have lii'on 
sii^i;-(*sted l)y which this end miehl he attained. The American model~-;in exrentive 
a])pointed for a lixed pi'riod—we have rejected a-- l)ein;j: nnsnited to Imiian eomli- 
tions and ineonsisti'iit witli lh(' form of government which we desire to see estab¬ 
lished. Onr object is to ^>ive the minister.', rca.sonahle si'cnrity of tenure, while 

ensnrin;^ that powi'r to remove llii'm :^h:il) Ix' exerei.sahle l)y the le^i.slature wlien 

they have eeasi'd to havi' its eonfitlenei'. We, thi'refore, consider that adcipiato notice 
should he p;iven Ix fore any motion of want of eontidenei' is introduced. This pro¬ 
vision W'ill ('iisiire lliat all nii'inhers of tlic leuislature will bavi^ a I’ca.sonahle oppor¬ 
tunity to attend. We further consider that no motion of want of eoidiilenee shonid 
entail the rcsig:nation of a ministry unless two-thirds of the memhors present vote in 
favour of it. 

Salai’Jf.s or- Ministf.rs 

Following; the almost nnanimons recommendation of the provincial Clovernrnents 
and (knnmittecs, we reeomnn'iid that the .salaries of ministers and of the President of 
the Council .should he li.xed l)y an Act of the local legislature. We are aw'are that 
the reduetion of salary liy a vote of the legislature is one of the generally accepted 
methods of brinjj.in^ censure Jon a minister and of removing- him from oftiee. Put 

under our proposal it will he open to the lepistaturc to secure this end hy refusal 

or reduetion of the ^^rants required for the administration of a department. 

The Covernor And The Cabinet 

The Covernor of th(' piovinee shonid, we consider, exorcise the ordinary constitu¬ 
tional power of dismissiiift- the Cabinet; but wc would not vest in him any extra¬ 
ordinary power to dismiss an individual minister, as has been proposed m some 
quarters. In dismissinir, as in appointing, a Cabinet, we consider that tin? Governor 
should follow the ordinary constitutional practice which obtains in self-governing 
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r)ritish dominions Tim ]H)'\tit of the <Iovcrnoi* to ovcriidi' llm CalniH'l we would 
reBtriet and eonfme ^vitbin ^nvserihod limits. For the ])ur|)Ose ot maintaining; pc'uei* 
and traiKinillily in a yrovinci' m'o eonsidm* that it should lu' open to the (ioxa'vnor 
to take any ste})s and, if ne(a*ssary, issue ord(M's in the name oi tlie (lov('num'nt of 
the ])rovinei' to ])r(“^('rv(' i)('a<*(‘and order. Wiieri' tin' tlova'ruor eonsider'^ that, an 
order is'^iu'd l>y a minister sln>uld he overruled for the '|)nrpose of maintainint; 
p('afe and I ian(|nillil y. he should have the ])on i'r to do so. Similarly, where no 
t)rdei' has Ixa'ii issmal hy a minisp'r, tin' (iovt'nn^r should liavi' the ))0\V('r to iss\ie 
any order neei'ssary in his opinnm foi- the maintenance of jx'aef' and t r.amjnillit>. In 
this ennneetion A\e eoiisid,'r that it sliouhl hi' open lo IIk* (Jovcrnor to dii'i'cl iir 
proliihif till' transfe]- of any disiriel niaaist ra.li' or district stipi'l'inPaidenl oi ))o 1 iec 
to and fi'om any <lis(i'ici. Apart fi'om matters conin'ctcd willi the inaiidenance ot 
|i('aee and ! rainjiiillify. we consirlcr tliat tin' (ioveriior dioidd he id\en tin' power to 
ovi'rride the deei''ion of tin' majority of the ('ahinef. If. howi'ver. in' difli'rs tiom the 
(’’ahinet on any (|neslion nft‘e<-linc /a) tin* i-elic-ioii or tlic n-lieions rili'S ot any ela''; 
of British siihj.cis i' llritish India, (h) any central snhjeet ; orii’) tin' intere.sts ot 
anotln'r ])rovine(' In' should have' the jmwer to ri'fer (lie (jiiestion l(» tin' tlow'nior- 
th'iieral. who.se dei'ision shall he iinal. 

Sizt: < )i' Kfjy roj; \ i p 

The ^malliiess of die ('l<'etorat<'^ lias made in some ipiarters 

a eroninj of eritieism auainst tin- ( ’onn''il.''. and it i> aripied lh:it. 

until die lathr heconie mori' largely rej‘rt'scniat i\'• it woidd he iillo to 

think of invesliiiii them ^\iIh lurimr powers. It mav. however, lie mentioned that 
a sysP 111 of pai lianieniary eovemnu'nt I'xisli'd in l amlaiid hofoj-,' IS.'ld. altlioiiL;h 
fin' eleetoiMte was pra<*ti<'ally eonlim'd to the iip)>er clasv,-;; a]i(l that even after' 

the Reform Act of 1S;1J the proportion (d the popuialion < .draii' hised wa-' le-^ than 

d ])er cent ; it rose tr» 9 ]i(*r cent in ] 8 d 7 and 16 p<'r <M'nt in iRsf. The prow di 
of tin' electin'alc' in odier eouiitrie"' has he('Ji ('(pially slow : hut tin' smallness 
of the eleelorale has nowhere pri'clmh'd l!i(' r.xerei-^e ol sclf-eo\erniin'iit hv tin* 
eoiintries eonei'i'ind. We e.an eone('i\(' of no reason why the ease of India 'dioiild 
he diflerent. It nmst he hornc' in mind that tlic eomparis )n (d voter- with the 

total poimlafioii ])resents tin' si/e of tlie < leetorafi' in a sonn'whal unfavoiirahle 
]»erspoeli\e, dlie eomplete ('iifranehisi'inent of women. < veii in leading Kiiropi'an 
eonnfries, is of necait oca iirrein-e. In India, owim- to social eiislonis amom -l 
Muslims and Ifindus. llu' nnmher of women enlrain liised is neeess.'irily small 

and unduly lowi'rs the ccnci-al a\('ra,ue A more true piefiu'o is aH'ordt'd hy 

eonijiariii;; tlu' elf'ctorate with th<' a<lult male population, which virtually i." die 
only ehiSH from which it is fonin'd. Looked at from this point of vii'w. llu' 

electorate eompriscs -1(1 per <'<'nt of tin' ])opulation in Lurma ; 11 lo Id ])cr c('nt 

in Madras. Ilomhay, llm Liiilcd rrovinci'-. ihiujah ami ,\ssam ; 9 jier cent in 

IVncal ; and 4 per eeiil, in Riliar and OrisNa and tlm Central I'rovinci'S and llcrar. 
'rh<‘ iiereeiitau'es, exc('))t in the last, two cases, are not iimon-'idcraWi' ; Imt lu'vc'rtlu'- 
less, w'c recognise'that a truly democratic covi'rnmeut, such as we aim at cr taliH'-hinp 
in our coiiiitry. is iimoiisisimit with tlm existence of a narrow framdiisc. W'e, 

therefore, ])ro))OS(‘ that a substantial iimri'ase should Ix' made in the size of the 
electorates. 

The /.vrowtii of tlm electorate during tlie last, ten yi'ars ;iii(l tlm pojmlar attitude 
tow^ards the exercise of the franchise, in our ojiinioii, amjily jiisdfv an advuime, 

CnowTH or \'oTiNo 

The ^^rowth of the electorate is Jess sic'nilieant of pojmlar attitude towards 
franchise and the reforms penorally than the growth (d' votm;.-. At tlie ('lections 
for the Assembly in 1920 , 25 per cent of the voters in eonfested eonstihieneii's 
went to the polls; in 1920 the peic('nla;;(; rose to -IS, lAir du* IoImI electorate 
the fijL^uroa in the twa) years \ycre 20 per cent and dh per c('iil respcvtively, the 
actual pcrccntn;;cs in <‘ertain jiroviruies beinf; much hicher, e.;;., 47 in the Tuniab, 
48 in the Central ITovincms and 50 in Bihar and Orissa. Polling’ for die ])rovinciai 
Councils has been C(iuaIIy heavy, the p(!rcentages_ in 102(3 ran;;in^ from d 9 in 
Bombay and 43 in Madras to 5 d in the runjah. For the conO'sted (( 7 nstitut('nci('s 
in Bihar and Orissa in 01^26 the percenta/;c was Gl, a remarkahlc lif'iire for a 
eomparativeJy backward province# 
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Adult Si tfladi: Imdrautkahi.u 

Wo now ooiiK' to our own proposals on the subjoct. Wo aro of opinion that 
U'liilt sufrni;:’o. though in iileal to U' aimed at and reached ))y L';radual sLioes, is 
imiwaolieablo at tlio present day. 

(>>MnP r'n;r/s Riojpusa i.s 

With n'^ard to the immediate e\tensit)ii of the Iruiieliise. two linos of advance^ 
sntr^(!St themselves, miiiK'ly, to leave the (ptestion to the deeisioii of the. 
Coiineils, and sc-eoudly, to lake the first stej) forward before the m.'w (’ouneils are 
eonslilnled Alllionii;h we* entertain no (loul)l as to the liberal infentions of the 
('ouneils in this l)ehalf—tlie Madr.is ('ouneil has already declaml itself in favour 
of adult sullrap'i—we consider that our demand lor the tran-der by RiU-liament of 
its r<‘sjK)nsilulity over llu* whoh^ held ol administlation in tlu* jirovinei'S to the 
Legislative (’ouneils can lie madi* with ;;reater reason if the (’ouneils are re])re'^enta- 
li\e ol a wider (‘lee1orat(' than h than d i)er eent ol the ])Opulation us ;it iiresent. 
Wt* are further of ripinioii that the politi<*al eduealiou (»1 tlu* people can lx' most 
I'ajiidly aeJnexed ihroiiL'h tie* ehannel ol eleetoratcs and that ‘dhe ei-aiinal develo])- 
meiit of self-,!ioverniiiL; insiiiuiions' imperatively di'inand tfuif the Iranehisi* slnmld 
be imua* widely diirurtevi than at pri'Seiit. We. therefore, recommend that the ])i-es(ait 
electorate' slumld be doiibhsl immedi;ue!y. 'l’hr<*e irn'inlx-i’s of ilm ('ommittei*, on 
ihe Ollier hand . are oi (»pinion that there sh(juld be m* ehan^- in the electorate for 
a j*criod ol se\'en yeai - from the comiiia. itito loree <A the new const it nt ion. as 
it would be un\\ise to'widui tin t'leeloralt' at the same time that e.xteusive tdian^^es 
aiv made in the cousiiiution ami tin* j»o\\ers of tlu* Couneils, 

I'd I’l iii: Lx I'L-NsioN or rur l'dL.\N< ui"!: 

Wdth rc;.Card to future extension of the franchise, wc rceomiii' iiil tiiat thi* lU'w 
la-L’islativ(' ('ouneils simuld liave the power to raise or lower tlu' fr;inchis(> 'it the 
end ol their second term, provided that any eliauee shall not be earrii'd into ('tllvt 
unless it is pass(‘d at a .speeial meetiim of tie* (doiincil and is sup])orted b;^ not 
h‘Si tlian two-thirds ol the members prt'sent. We furtht'r reeommend that nnh'ss 
a more ra])id ad\aii<'e is nuuh' t'arliei in the direction of adult sutlrau'i'. oue-lhird 
ol the adult ])opulatum should he eom))ulsordy eufraiiehisi'd in I'dU ; two-thirds 
in Idol; and tin; wlude in Idbl. .\ minority" of us would, however, tirefer that 
the Connells should lie eiv(-n the power after tluj expiry of tlu'ir second term 
to inereasi' tlu' fraiieliisc, \l they so tlesire. to m»t more than oiie-fonrlh of the 
adult population an<l thereafter at the same rate at the end of every two lerms. 

Md* would exclude' I'urimi trom tlu' seoja' e)f the above re'eommendations, since 
that |)rovine(' has already travelU'd a lonu way on the roail to udiilt Bullra^'e. tlu' 
pereeiitaru (d mail' eoters to the population ovi'r twenty years of a^e be'ine: as hij^h as 
lli.t). We, therefore', ix'eomnu'ntl that the (pu'stioii of furtlu'r I'xteiision of the 
traiu’hise in lliirma should be left to the iliseretion of the lA'_L;islative Council, 


Sizi-: Or IdtovjNuiAL (.'ounch.s 

The next (puistioii which di'inands our atte'ution is the size and eoniDosition of 
the provincial Lep,islalnres. The jiresi'iil strength of the Lej^ishitivo Couneils docs not, in 
onr opinion, aelmil of etleelive representation of the various comiietin^' interests. In 
ordir to make tliis representation more real, w«' recommend that the size of the 
eonstilueneii's should be reduced and consequently that their tiumhcr should be 
increased. Ih'ariiifj,' in mind the recommendations of the Provincial (Tovcrnnients 
and C^immiinities. wt^ supei'st tlie followint< numbers fur the various proviuct'S :— 


Xa.mi: or IdtoviNci 

; PuKSKXT SruuNo rit 

IdtorosuD SmrxtiTH 

Madras . 

V\2 

150 

Romhuy (exeltiding:, 

Sind) ir, 

114 

Jk'Ufj.ul . 

JdO 

200 

United Proviuees ... 


182 

Punjab . 

94 

150 

Jiihur and Orissa..., 

101 

150 

Cdmtral I'roviuees 

7;i 

125 

Assam . 

5:1 

75 

Burma . 

10:1 

120 ^ 

Thes(‘ lia:ureB, taken 

in eoujunetioii with our reeommendatioii for the eliniination 
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of noinliintctl nienilx'rM, involve' Jio iiK-onsidorahlt' incmist' ovi'r the prc'Roiit olectod 
r('j)ris(.iitati()ii in tlu- ('oiiiicil. 

Thk Okficfai. JJloc 

TIic f-nmiiiitliM' jiflor (jiiolin.!!; tho views of the provincial (\)nimittces al)ont the 
ollicial bloc rccoiunn'iul ;— 

In N iow of tin* alxui' opinion^ wc have no iifsitation in rccotnnnMidin^ that the' 
odicial l)Ior shnnkl Ix'<'iiinvly <diininat<Hl. In order however Io,)>rovidc for tin* oecasional 
apjuiiiitineiit of ('vjxals to assist in th<‘ consideration <d ])artiiailar hdls htdon* the 
(’oinu'il, W(‘ siiL’pest tliat tlu' (iov(Tnor should hav(* tlu' power to noniinatt' not 
niort' than two ('xprrts for the purp<t^x‘ of thoso bills. These nuanlxa-s should be in 
addition to tiie iiornud s;:-i'ny,th of tho Council but should not hav(‘ tlu' power 
to vote. 

The nominal ion of non-oflieial nnanhers has Iniherto Ixa'ii jiisfifn'd on the pround 
of enalilinp tlic (iow rnor to ren dy tlie defects of eli'ction and seeiiri' tlx' represi'iita- 
tion of eriniinnnilies and inten'sts which olhcrwis<“ tad to obtain reiiresentation. 
.\s wr ))roj)osc to make lull pniNist .ii for the representation ol all such (ominnnities 
and iiiU'rests liy (T'dion, we recommend that the nomination (d non-olhcials be 
entirely done away wilh. As a ri'sult ol our rc'commendat ion. e\eept to the evteiit 
indicated in pai acr.iph'> -lO. tib, Ml and b.>. the l.epislative ConneiN wdl eonsl^t ol 
elected miMulxa'' only. 

C'o.M.Ntt XAi. Ei.f.eroi; \'i i;- 

()ne of the mO"! ditra nil and at tin* '-ame time nio-i iire^sinn of tlie ]irobIems 
wilh A^hllll we Ino e to (hai is that (d eomniiinal eleclni.ilcs. 'I'hrouidiont oiir toiii’ 
in India the doint h'ree (bmferi'nee was confronted with iie-isleiif demands lor the 
ree(»miil ion of the spinaal inipoi'lam-e id pailienlar (ommnnilns as such, and arpn- 
menls wiaa' ))Ul torwar<l to sujiport the plea tliat only b\ separate electorates (»r 
spi'cial re]nesen)atIon md only in the h aislaliiri's. )uit al-o in local self-puiverninp 
bodies, can ihi- dillereiil inter<‘Sts oi each e()inmnnity lx saleeuardeil, 

Tm: PiiF.si.N'i po-i i'ios 

At present the position is that Muslims ha\e s(>])arate (deetorates in I'ipht major 
jU'ovinees, ’wdiih' in Ihtrma tlmy are included in a separat*' joint electorate with all 
otlier Indian voters. 'J’he Sikhs in the Punjab hav(‘ their own idi'etorate, as have 
Knropi'ans in Madras, Pomhay, lieippal, the Tnited Jh()\im i'S, Pihar ami Purina ; 
Anplo-indiaiis in Madras, Penpal and Pinma ; Imlian Chiistians in Madras and 
Kai'cns ill Purina, In Mtidras uou-Prahmins. a majority eommnnil}. are jirot'^eted 
by the n‘Ser\atioii of si'ats, as are Maharaltas in Pombay. IXeejil in the eases 
mentioned abov(\ the interests of ])artienlar eommnnitiis are safepiiarded by the 
nomination of representatives to tin* h'pislatlire. 

Before we deal with the (*ase of particular eommiinities wi' will refer to the 
peiieral jirineiples whieli we projiosc to follow within the limits by jiraetieal con¬ 
siderations. dTe majority of ns repard tlie princi]»le of eommnmd eI(*(d.orate's as 
inheri'iitly vieiotis and unsound. M e desire to see tliem aiiolishc'd ihruuphont India 
as soon as possible. We are iin'jmred to reeoinmend the ri'teiition of eommuiial 
eleelorati's only in exceptional eireiiinstances. Where eireiimstaiiees render it un¬ 
likely that a minority will obtain adeijuate rejireBentation without special proteelion, 
we would penerally reserve seats for them in joint electorates. We would at the 
same time leave the memiicrs of a minority eommunily free to contest seats in the 
peneral eonstitueneies over and above those reserved fur them. 

Abortion Re( OitMEA'Di:!) 

Two main questions which we have had to consider an*, firstly, whether the 
present system of separate electorates should be confinned, ami, if not* what anotln'r 
system should be adopted ; and, secondly, in either case, whether any special repre¬ 
sentation should be allowed to the Muslims over and above thal, to which tliey are 
entitled on a population basis, or which they mipht obtain in open election. It is 
beyond question that the majority of the Muslims throuphont India desire to retain 
separate electorates, and claim that in the provinces in which they arc in a minority 
they should be granted representation over and above that to which the nn'ie 
eoiintiiip of heads might entitle them. On ihe other hand, wc are conviiici^d that 
until Muslims and Hindus are brought togi'ther in common electorates there is 
little prosiiect of the evolution of a spirit of common citizenship, without which the 
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synt^iui of r.H))')ir^ii)!(‘a; ‘'it (; ui'iol, idorily d‘v ■! );). It i'h a matter for 

r.!;>Ti*t llvit 0!i tJii-i iin)>ria!i! a'l'l y-c )rilr,)/.‘r-;i il siihjc.’t it hrd not been 

loan I [))-!■<!to arri\'>* .i im I'lioi ) ii > i‘luo i i. '> ) ii * or (H a'’e -ftrouf^Iy of 

!li(^ oj)imoii that, ef*'*!oral *■; \vfii<-:i ii >,v f )i’'n pin, of the eI(;'*(oraI system 

shouM not be a'ooli di'd ('>:••';>! wii'i tli • c >'1.; “U of i!i‘ cin'ii'iniiy eoneerijcrl. The 
majority (tt ih. hoivever, li ive h 'M f'lai wi b-r <-,m-,i(!,.rafions should be allowed to 
overriile, tie* wisiics oi j»ani. niai* ‘‘o umnnitins. 

Ill Hi'llini; forih oar (*o,i -!n-io'i'. o" o-i!l <l“il lirsr wiili tie* ])rovincos in whiidi 
the Mn-^liiiO’ ai'i* in a iiiinoriiy vi/: iMilra-^, R mi j ly, tli' fnitcd Pi'ovineos, Hihar 
and ()nss{. ih* I'l-ntral I*iovint*>*'« and A-^'ani. Inttii*-^" p;-oMnees th(? majority of us 
are of th' oimiioii i.'ii' ‘paiMn- .‘i ■ om' tor tli- Nl'mhnis should now be al)0- 
lisfied, that, tli'^y -di ml 1 b* L''ran'“i ih- [»n\'il"_n‘ of havini; s'-ats i-i‘>(‘rv(‘fl for thcai 
in joint omo's citiiron a i)»pnii‘i»i bi-i-. nr livar \ otiira •'treiiLtlh, whichever 

may be nmrc favoiirab! ‘ to ih'-ni. airl tnrtlmr thit they should be permitted to 
eoiifinf, ot h‘f s-atm ;>‘n '•(! m-.t n a •;! a t)‘^'on 1 the nnniher actually res(*rved 
lor them, ddif rct'‘n!: ):i ot liu’ ->>-sn‘n is :-■/»’ii ii‘ndc I nnlil th** iir xinetioii of 
adult snitViO'' in my ot /■)■••* or whi'h ime* it is ii »j) ■ 1 that the time may be 
ripi* for the aholitma ol ail il eo.iini'inal [>ra'il<‘:;-.‘S. 

U!-.rui-,-i:\rA'n‘'N' In Ih'NMMi 

In (]i • Piiiiim \v,‘ ho. • Idim.'l f n* ih" I-vo jiriio'ipa! m'noriry com mrinities, the 
Hindus a'ld ih-' . ;h’ son- p'nn-'u!'' who-h w* hive a{)j/h;‘d to the Muslims in 

pro', ill 1,1 w'hi-'h t!)"' a’ ■ in a niim.'.i'.. I'*" lion bis an 1 Sikiis. tdi'rcforis iii 

till' Pnniah w * w )n!d r---re > - • o > in i *oi! )iMt’‘s du a ptpulalion ha-^is ^or on 

votiiiii,' sh’iMojbn, \\ lode'', cr m iv b- nmii* i ivonr able to tleau. ^viIhout prejudice to 
tlmir radit t> diii r -'Os ui << • i •. li co'mi it nmin d'lo' Muslims iu the 

Pnnjib Will limn b> pi m ' 1 .m i;m sa n * l-mone as th-- ilindus in all the Other 
proviuel■•^. sa\c Ibneal and Ihinua. 


In P.r.\’<..vi. 

Kor ncM'j il wc would adopt a dillcii-ni priueiple. In iliis pnjvince tht' Muslims 
arc ill a eleir maj trity and (he u »-it!ou is im cmijilieao'-l by the presem^e of a 
third eo umiiiiiiy. su.-fi as th.- Siklm in th-- Pnini!). W-- can see tio valid reasmi 
for tcrantinc t > th ' Mimli us a-iv sp'-oi) pr-»t.-vtiiiu. \s tor llic ITiudus. thiyy are 
Kiilfii-icii: ly mini'roll, and ''Udic:-iil !y iiiHu'ii'ial to hf' allowed t'’) take care of their 
own inl'-re-'i\r irrov.-: Ibnln oimiion tiir.iu^ho i; India i-' d'-fiiiitely op])Osed to 
t!ie priueijdc di sp ■-i-d p.mn l.>r p iriieular eomiunnities, savi- in very excep¬ 
tional eireiinisiaio--s. \V,. tle-r.-! n-.- eoimeler th.it in Pm'iyMl. as far as Hindus and 

Mudims at-.' eoimerm-l, tlierr -n mM b.- u-i .sepiiMt - electorates and no reseryation 
of Si-ats but tliil i!id tao i-o u mini! m-' shoul 1 vii.- t.)j:ether in a joint elec-torate. . 

Theattiiiide a lopt'-<l by ihe.<ikli c.imiiitniiry (ow.irds the quest ion ot eommuual 
latpi'i'sciitalioii in tin- lrj,i-.i itur.* may b- statisl in a hoy w’ords. l lie Sikhs are 
piv'pared to (-oni ’ ini-) a m-neral elcc-tor.iti- with no sjieeial protection for their 
eonuminiry, pisuideil thu this pimieiple is e ■nerally accepted. If, however, .other, 
eofiiniuiiit ies are lob- :ri\’en sp-.-i.d pimi'-‘t ion. th-.- Sikhs dtuiiaiul that they should 
not b‘ plicdl in .i \y irv* pisiiion. \Vc aeeorduii>lv recommend that until the 
uitrodnetion of adult smrram*. s-ifs f,r the Sikhs in all iirovinces in which they are 
in minority. slKiiild b - r*s, r\’el in joint i-leetoiMtes on a population ha.sis or their 
voting strength, ivhiehevcr is mor.- favourable t-) them, w’ithout prejudice to their 
right to contest other st'ats in the joint electorates. In explanation we may say that 
it is not our iiiieiiiim tint, th-', Sikhs should havi'n presentation in a province unless 
they Jiave tint ininimmii population necessary to entitle them to it. 

1)I:t'UK.s.s'Ei) bd,A s.sf-:s 

As rog.ards the method of seduction of the representatives of the depressed cesses 
we have eonsidi're i nomiii.ilion, separate idectoratcs and jiiint electorates. Noinination 
W(', have ruled out, jiirtly on the ground that this method fails entirely in educative 
effect ; p.artly hev'.aiisc nomine.'s la<*k independence ami cannot always be expected to 
vole without n^gjird to Uu; supposed wish<*s of the authority who nominated them; 
and partly bceausi' tint representatives of the tlepressed classes wiio ga^i^e evidence 
before u.s were generally oppose I t<) the method of n-ominiitiou. 

As reg.ird the si‘coiid alternative, it is only in the_ Madras Presidency that it 
would appear to be within the bounds of practical politics to form separate electo- 


II 
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rates for the depressed elasses. hi the Smitheni PnsidiMicy this coiinmiiiily is 
better ediiented, beK.er oi’i^.inised and Mht)e;eiher p()litie;illy in ii-e iv Iv iiu*'d itum :my 
Bother part of India. Alth()imli are l-;‘ ii'MMlly op;) ‘ i 0) .my (‘Yli'iision of the 
vicious system of eommnnal lileetorates, tlu' lu'-essiiy for a Isaiiciiiij: the p^ilitical 
^educahoti of the depressed idas.ses is so urgent tlrif \vi' r.'eoin n Mi l tint, st'pirale 
leleetonites shotdd be formed from (he e.isi.s nam'd in the Midras I'deiMor.d Rule, 
referred to aiiove, for a ])eri{)d of ten year.s. after whieh s'paiMl.i' fleet,or.ites should 
be abolished and seats should lie reserve I ft)r them in joint, elf!*t. irai"s. 

Jn other tirovinees. exodudine; Rombav and Assaai wla-re loi*il eonditions ii.ive 
made it convenient to adojit a slia’htly diHe.rent methol. we ree mimend th.il seats 
Ishonld be reserveil for the dejiressed classes, as detim^l by t!ie local eovrriimeiits. 
in joint electorates. We would allot them seats in the vano.m jn'oMUfrs as 

follows :— 

Aladras 14 (10), Bombay S (d), Ibai^al B (1), Tnited Provinces 10 (I), 

Punjab G (0), Bihar and Orissa G (d/. Ocntral Provinces S ( 4 ), Assam 0 (<h. 

(Note.—'Idle li.e:are.s in brackets show jowsimt represent a,l ion, which in every ease 
is nomination.) 

In the Bomliay Presidency we recommend that scats be nsci'vi'd tor depressed 
classes in joint electorates on a iiopulation basis or on their votine siven|ith. 
whichever is more favourable to them. 

For Assam we recommend that nine seat" should be reserved in llie joint i lfi'to- 
rales for the backward and depress(‘d elassf., m (he Surma \.dl(-y and tor mdi'jiMions 
primitive races and backward and dfj)re"^ed classes m tlm Assam \.dley. in 

other provineorf we would leave it to the local .L!,ovcrnmcnt to draw up a list ol 

these classes. 

Backward G’la.ssKs 

Akin to the problem of the “kl.’pres.'w'd classes" i^ that ot '‘budcw.ini cl.asscs", 
amon^ whom may be counted aborirrinal", criminal irib-s and ollna's am one, tlm less 
advanced of the inhabitants of British India. In Milia" and A^^mi one ncMubcr is 
at present nominated t.o the Provincial L ‘j;isl 0 ure to rcpic^fiii bidcaarl trad". 
We would recommend the continuance of this rfprcsfut.ation. Icavinc 11 to the local 
governments to form an electorate, if p )-,siblf. or oth mavis ■ to lilt the scat by 
nomination. We would, further, give tivo rcpi'fs.mt itivci to the bu-kward da-.scs m 
the United Provinces, exclusive of the ten alrc.ily allutc I to llr* d'‘pr‘‘Sv.d vdasses. 

Indian C'jiRi.s'ri vns 

Opiidon among the Indian (.Christians on the siibjeet of ileir rt'jiresiMitation by 
separate cleetorate.s ap})ears to b,e divided. As wi‘ umicrsi iinl tlm iio^ition. Indian 
Christians would lx; pn'p ired to abimlon scp.irate id'■tor,ii cs, b^miisc tlmy rc.disi* 
that it is a distinct disadvantage for them to be shut oil'p )liticallv fiMiin the bulk 
of their countrymen, ff, however, separate (‘lefiorateA are to e.jniinue for other 
e,ommunities, they would desire to retain them for themselves^ We hive already 
stated our oi)jcelion generally to separate eleetorates. (Minsider that Indian 

Christians, who as a rule have a higher percentage of liter.ites than oilier eoni- 
miinities, will be able to hold their own in joint eh-etorates, if seats bi* reserved 
for them. We accordingly recommend that Indian (drisii.ans should have seats 
reserved for them in joint electorates and should be fre-' to e.aitesi 01 her seats 
in general constituencies. We would allot to them by this method seats as under : - 

Madras, 6; Bombay, 1; (in Bombay city.) Bengal, L'; Cnited Provinces, 4 ; 
Punjab 2 ; Bihar and Orissa, 3 ; Assam, 1. 

EruopK.vNs 

It is clear to us that Eiiro])ean.s must continue to obtain their rp]')resentatiou 
through separate electorates, if only for the reason that they ore generally unable 
to speak the language siilficienily Iliiently to addre-is a general eons(ituene(\v in 
the vernacular. We, therefore, consider that Europeans should eoiitiiiuc to have 
separate electorates. We would grant them seats as under . — 

Madras, 2 ; Bombay, 2 ; Bengal, 7 ; United Provinces, 2 ; Punjab, 1 ; Bihar and 
Orissa, 2 ; Assam, 1 ; Burma, 2. 

As regards the Central Provinces, where at presenh one member is nominated to 
represent both Europeans and Anglo-Indians, w'c would form a general constitneney 
of Europeans and Anglo-Indians returning two members. 
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Ang lo-Ixdiants 

Tfin of fhn Aii^lo-rndian.^ yt.'inds on a slijdit difforcnt footin^r from that of 
('ithor tlic; Kuropcaiis or tlu‘ Indian (diristiauK. Wo desire that, as far as possible. 
4 n^lo-l ndians slioiild learn to eonsider themsc'lves citizens of India having joint 

inlerests with tlu; bulk of tin* iidiabilaiits of the eonntry. With this object in 

view w('. would, \\]ier(' ))ossibl(‘. grant ihem representation in joint electorates by 
rc'servation of srats. ()ur jn’oposals as r(‘uards the Anglo-Indian eommiinity arc as 
follows ;—■ 

For Madra'^ (uie in('iui)(‘r to be returned by a sp]>arate electorate and one seat 
lo b(! res(M'V('d for Ihcin in a joint i‘lectoratf‘. fn Iloinliay. following the recom¬ 
mendation of the Froviiif'i.d <'onnnittr*e, we would give them two seats in a 
se])arate electoratIn the Fnited Ih-ovinees we recommend three seats : in the 

Punjab OIK*; in liaical fniir ; and in iiihar and ()ris^a one; in each ease the seats 

being re-ervc(I in j('iint electorate'^. In Ihirma. wdiere the Anglo-Indians at 
pres('nt havt' one seal, w*- would grant llu'in two. I'or the Central Provinces, as 
already slatcrl. am* would giv(' two seats to a joint constituency consistin^^ of Anglo- 
I tidian> and Fnr. 'p^'ans. 

In order that tlie mcinlicrs elected may Ix' really re]>resrntative of the Anglo- 
Indian coinmnnit) \\c would suggest that in th<‘ case C)f joint electorates the candi¬ 
dates shouM either b.' >eleei.d from a i>anel ]>ut forward by recognised Anglo- 
Indian a---oeiation-, 01 that ('h-eiion should b" eonditioiied 011 obtaining a certain 
]>ere('iitage of ihc vot''s, not onK of the Ainglo-lndians. hut of the other electorates 
in th(' eon^lItneiiey. 

NoN-P.U\UM1NS ANI* MsHUATTAs 

'rile non-P*ra 1 iinin‘- m Madras and Mahratta'^ is Pomhay have been protected 
hs llie rc-er\atiou for llu'tn of a certain numher of 'seats. It has ijeeomo clear that 
the non-1 ’.rahmins m .Madras --tand in n*) nc.*d of any special protection and arc 
well able to hold their ow.j in general con-ritucneits. We. thcrcfor(\ consider that 

the restnwatioii of seat- lor mni-Prahmin- in Madras sliould he aholislied. As 

regards tlie M dir.ilta- 111 Poinhay, ih*' re-er\ation of seats for thtun followed out 
ot the rc-ervaiion ol si'ais jor non-Pralmiin- in Madras. As in Madras, c'cperienee 
in Poinhas ha- shown that tlc' Mahrattas are suHieientiy strong in the (‘onstitnencies 
in whieli seals are now rc-erv('d tor them to he able to hold their own. Wc do 

not eon-ider t!rat the osi'rvation of scat- tor Mahrattas can any longer be justified 

and we, tlierehuc. propo-c to abolish tliis n'servation also. 

('(»{Mi;n< i: ani* lNF)i '-Trt v. 

^Ve are sati-li d tliat ihi’ presence of men. whether Indian or English, qualified 
to speak witli knowledge and authority on the various (picstions eonneeled with the 
dev,lopni'-nt of c,)mmcrce and indu-try, in India, adds a valuable, even an essential, 
(lenient to the lcni,,i;,t nrcs. Legislation (‘onneep'd with or etiocting commerce and 
iiiclnstrv is liloly to be incrcasingl\ inqioriant for many years to come, and we 
entirely agret' tli.it no h'gislative body would be complete without the presence of 
re|U'esentatives ot tliesg inttu'esis. 

Lahofr 

We have devof(xl considerable attention to the question of the adequate represen¬ 
tation of Laliuur in the legislatures. We recognise that unorganised labour, which 
term includes tlie vast, majority of the labouring classes in India, must remain 
unrepresented until the franchise has been lowered to a sufficient degree to enable 
them to win rejiresentation in the general constituencies. We believe, however, that 
India is on the threshold of a great industrial development, and we regard it as of 
the highest importance that means should be provided by which organised labour 
may be enabled to make its wants known in the legislatures through representatives 
of Its own. The. best means of attaining this object will, wo consider, be by estab¬ 
lishing separate electorates for labour wherever possible. We w'ould, therefore, pro¬ 
pose the lollowing n'presentation for labour :— 

Madras 1, Pombay 4 , Bengal d, United Provinces 2 . Punjab 1 . Bihar and Orissa 
2 , (Central Provinces 2 , Assam d. 

In the case of Boudiay, where industrial labour is more highly organized than 
elsewhore, we would propose to reserve four scats for labour in four general consti¬ 
tuencies ; one in Ahmedabad; one in Sholapur ; and two in Bombay City. In 
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Assam we propose thnt the three representMtive.s should he e-leeted by labourers 
employed on tea estntes. In tlie other provinees we would propose to establish 
separate electorates for labour. 

LAXPHOLDI'US. 

We consider that landholders should continue (o base representation through 
special constituencies. In \ iew of tlu' inere.is(' whieh we propose in the numbers of 
the provincial legislatures we would generally increase the numbers of the land¬ 
holders' representatives, except in Rombay, as f(jlI(W\s : 

Madras 7 , Hombay (exchnline Sind) 2 , llengal rnited Provinces 16 . Punjab 
4, Bihar and Orissa 8, Central Provinces .o. 

Of the sixteen reju'esentative^ in the T’nit(Hl Provima's. eiiihl should be elected by 
the British-Indian .Association, six by the Aera Zamnidei'-' Association, and tw<') 
by the Muzaflarnagar Zamindars' .\a.-ociation. 

In the Punjab we vould ]>ropO'>e to form a joint el(‘etor:ite for tlie four land- 
hold(Ts’ seats reserving one seat in this coii'^tiiU'. ni-y for a Hindu, one for a Sikh; 
and two for Muslim land-hokh'rs. 


rxrvi:KsiTiF> 

We would leave the representation of (lie Thiivcrsitics at tin' hame strength a> at 
present, except in the case of rli*’ Pnitefl Pnoinee^-, nhei(“ Ave e(’)n''iiler tliaf tin* 
existence of the three rniv(>rsitios of Allahabad. Aera ;i;id Pu'-knon slioiihl b<' 
recognised by gi\iiig them tuo sea:- instead of one. In tlie mt'iliod ol (lection of 
university rejireseiilatives we j):opos._* .a moditieation ot th*' pri eait ^-tem. M'e 
consider that, in order to .‘'Cciin' a more aih-'piate n pre-entaii(»ii (d leoonie ‘‘iid tlie 
return of represiauratives ])Ossossing sixci.a! .‘e.-uhniie 'inalilieation-, i!,*' university 
franchise should be eonritied to memlMT.-, of tin' S-nate. or. in tlm e:\-e of Daeea 

University, the Court of the University. 

We arc unanimously of opinion lha< eo-p- sliould hr lain n to 'aeiire the 

representation of uomen in the ]u*ovineial legislalur<’>. lixeept m th-' ea-a* of certain 
advanced parts of India, it seem- chan that w 'lieii eaimot at pre-ent expect fi'i 
obtain representation to an jideipiate extent thiough the general eoustii m-neies. We. 

therefore, eonbidcr that in every province five ].er eeitt ot the total cats in tie* 

provincial legislatures should he ne-erved lor women. 

Lifk 01' TiiF Pr()Vi.\( .1. Lfoislai rt:t.. 

There is a general eons(‘n-iis of opinion (hat the (ua'sent term of (he ('onneil-, 
namely, three years, is too short in admit of the CoitneiP or the ministt'rs being 
able to carry out any sustained ]>rogramni«‘ of woik. ^\h^ llierePuM'. reeominend 
that the term should be extended to four jear.s. 

Po’WKli.s or PjtovixriAL Lf.oisla rrtiL. 

Subject to the reservations made, in tbi'^ behalf in paragraph 08 . we recommend 
that the legislative power in the pruvinees sltould lx- vested in the Governor; as 
representative of the King-Emperor, and the Legislative Coiuiril, and, in the ease 
of the United Provinces, also the r^euate. TJio Local legislature should have the 
power to make law.s for the peace and gc-ud government of the province in respect 
of all provincial subjects, excluding those subjects which are assigned to the Central 
Government of India. It should not, however, be empowered, Aviihout the ]>reviouR 
sanction of the Governor-General in (touneil, to repeal or alter as to the ])rovince 
any law relating to a provincial subject eiiaeted by the Indian Legislature, before 
the commencement of the new constitution. 

With the transfer of all provincial subjects to the administration of responsible 
ministers, the power given to the Governor under section 72 E of the Government of 
India Act of 1919 , to certify legislation essential for the discharge of his responsibili¬ 
ty for reserved subjects will naturally di&a}>pear. The same result will follow in 
regard to the power under proviso fa) to sec. 72 D (2) of the above Act to restore 
grants refused by the legislature in respect of reserved subjects. 

Financial Safeguards. 

The control of the Legislature over legislation, and of the Legislative Councils 
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ov('r l)U(lKots, 'svould IhiiH hcfoinc* (•om])I<‘lo. Fn roj^anl to f)iid^"otp. ho^vovor, follow¬ 
ing' th(*- well-known ])rincij)le of the British eonstitiition and the provisirnis of 
section 721 ) ( 2 ), proviso fe). of tlie ( hivenimcnt of India Act. we rceoinmcTnl that 
no )>roposal for the M{)i>r()priation of any ]>rovitieial revenne.s or other moneys for 
any piirpost* shall Iv' made. <‘vrej)t on tin* r<‘e()inm''ndal ion of the Cahin^f As a furl Inn' 
safeguard, we would also rofau), with a she lit niodiheafinn, the jirovision contained 
in Section HOC of the above Act. and niak'* it unlawful hir any member of tic* 
local h'eislafnrr intioduee, Mitlmut (he ])revinas sanction of tin* (.''abinet, any 
measure allecting the ])ublic revciiues of tin* ])rovincc (>r im]»osing any charge on 
those revenues. 

Tut: (iovjiK.von ani» Ta:<.isr.rroni: 

In accordance' with our scheme of ])ro\in^‘ial autonomy, vc recom’ncnrl that the 
power to assent to (tr withhold a-sent from bills ]»assed by the local legislature 
shouM vi'st ill the (lovi rnr)!-. \\'hile r* cogni'^inL’ tin' ritdit of eacli ])ro\ince to 
legislate for its ]»eeuliar nc.-ds, w' cannot however iatmre th'* close inicr-relation 
between the ]>rovinecs and the re|)rrcii->sioiis of Icjislation ])as-ted in o,... r>rovince 
on its neighbours, or even further alicM. It i-;. tln'fcfore, dt‘->irat)Ie in the general 
iiitert'sls of tin* country that llie ('.>n*!'al (hivcrntneur of India should be invested 
with the m'neral ])owi'r to co-ordinate and. if nec'fi he, to control leii'islation within 
the provim'e-. ()n tlm (Ch't' liand. ve re-ir] it a-> inconce'vable that attlmiomous 
provinces A\uuld submit to s(i,>h cmiio! at the hamis of m bureaueradc (Vntnil 
tiovernment. W'e would i).,i th.T'loir ;dlow any pow-r of veto over provincial 
Icgislai ion to (he tlovernor (i-neiMl in (’.nii'dl until such tiiU'-s as the (’f-“ntral 
Oov('rnmeiit has been eon-iiiuted in tlv in.inner piaipo^ed bv n-. If our propo-als 
for the ('eritral ( lovernni-ai! ar- .'(••-■[■'ed a!! tho-e d-partm-nts wliieh nio.-d 
intiinalt 1} coma i n llw' piovineial -<ivei-nne nlwill Ix' t ran-ferred tt-i the ('htiree of 
^■uni^(els rt“'pon-.ibl(' to the ('eniral Leu|.,I;itnfe. d'he ( hwerin)!-<h m ial in Couiadl 
aefine in man‘'rs e )ne('r!ied wn’n the tr in-'fern'd de]>:irt!nents on the ad\ie(* of his 
ministers will tlcn occnjty a po-ition approximatine to that oi a coii'^ti:utional 
ruler. Ill siicli cirenm^tanee-- we would allow to the (h)vernor-( r'ln'ral in ('oun i! 
power of eotitrol oviM' pro\inci.d l('g''hitures wduidi we ar<' not prepared to roiteede 
to (be Ite.ad ()f an irre-pon^i'nh' burenueraey. 

\’is-i-vis the ('abinet we b.ive projiosetj to grant tlie (lo\ernor f'xtraordinary 
powM's to lie u-cd where ne(*c--ary hn the maintenanee of the ticaei' and tramiuilli- 
ty n( the proviii-e. V" an I'^'^entid e.u'idlarv of i!ios(> powers we enu^-ider lliat the 
flovcrnor shoui«l have tlie p>wei in ea-e-. of e ncr.:eney to authorize such expendi¬ 
ture tis may he iif'cc^sary for tin* safety and iran.qutllity of the province. 

After dieoNsing tlu' <|Ue>{ion of sia-oiid ('hamb.'r the commiit‘''‘e recommend :— 

(2n con-ideration of (he ahove f.i' t-^ w" eo.ue t(> thi* conelusion that a second 
chainb;''!' in the pro\ine<M is unui'c'ess iry at prestuit and might give rise to practical 
dilficuliies. We w mild make im (^xe.^pt ion in (he case of the Enitod Provinci'S where 
the I'xistencc^ of a large l.uideil aris( 0 '*raey provides suitable material for a second 
chamber. Accordingly, we j)ropo-<c th.at such a idiamber should he created iu that 
provinei' tentatively for a jieriod of 10 years, on the expiry of which the matter 
should l)e further com^idered. 


Constitution of thi: Senate in the Unjted Provinces 

We suggest that (his chamber, which may he styled ‘Senate', should consist of 
vbO members, to be elected by the following constituencies :— 

Nawe of Co'nstituencij. Swnher of Repr'esentaiivefi. 

British Indian Assoidariou ... 4 

Agra Province Zamindar.s' Association ... 3 

Muzaflaruagar Zamindars’ Association ... 1 

Indian Tradti and Commerce ... 2 

European Trade and C'ominerce . . 2 

Depressed Classes ... 2 

Concral ('oustitiicncies ... 36 

Out of the thirty-six general seats we propose that seats should be reserved 
for Muslims iu a joint electorate on the basis or their population or voting strength, 
whichever is found to be more favourable to them, without prejudice to their right 
to contest other seats. 
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Thi-: Skkvice.^ 

With regard to <he Porvioo?; flic oommiftoo rocomin'^nd that, oxcopf in Madrns and 
Rombay, the case of which will Ix' considerinl separately, the ))r()vincial ^\)vennnents 
set Tip under tie' new constitution should h* free to (h'cidi' what proportion of 
the ('xisfin!;' All-Iiidi:i S n’viees ^liould lx* c,onlinu *d on the piaseni foolin';' and 
to whiit ('"cteiir those stM'vices should he ])ro\dnoi;dise(l : ir hein^' understood in 
either case that the ("cistiiu; menihers of t.h' Services will continue to ('ujoy tlie 
])roteetion aliavuly all'orded to them. Thev further rc’*'unnuMided that should the 
^'Overntnents decid<' to provincialifie the Services in qui'stion, diu' ri'card should ht' 
p ud to th ' ade'iuah' rejires mtation thertnu of all communities, such as Hindus, 
^luslims, Silcus. E iron'ins. An ;lo-Iudians. the deorcss'' 1 class's an 1 otln-rs, snhj'ct 
of course l(> the (‘aiulidatc for employment fultilline the minimum nxpiin'ments of 
efficiency. 

PravrrrrioN or titk Siutvn rs 

The authority veto'd in the pi*o\incial (;overnmeiii in respei't (-if the Services 
will Jiormally be ('xu'rcis'^d by the < fovernor-in-t''Wineil. But in ord'-r to safeguard 
the membiu's of the S'-rvices from p'»hiieal intluene.' in the dio'harLe' of their duties, 
u'-' recommend th.af no order atb'cli rr emi^lumentor ji'iisiou'-. no order ot formal 
cen-ure and no order on a m‘inori d shill b' ))is'<(>! to ih ’ disadvantai'c' of any 
olllccr of an All-lndia or Provincial Servici' withemt ih" personal coneuinv'nee ol 
the t Governor. \n oflieer Ixlonuina to an All-Imlia Service, or appoint>'d iiy the 
Seeretar\ of Stati'. null further be enfiih'vl to apji'al to (hit authority anainsi any 
stieh order. 

Lo( At. Army 

I he f:'ran( of complete responsibh' eovernnu'nt to any ]U’o\ince is bound u)) 
■'vith the question of tiu' maintenane<‘ of law and’onler ami internal semiritv 
th'-uerally. 'riiere ('xist-, in India a very wi'l-‘-pr<'id lielief that the r)ritish (cn('rn- 
tni'Ul has no real intrmtion of ever allowinir the peopl'- of India to obtain u-nuine 
self-i;overnment : tlial tlx' army uill eoniinne to he m.iiiitained a \Nea]v)n in the 
hamls of th(' British Hovernmeni for the n-ti'iitioii of India in snhjeei ion ; and 
(hat, (he alle:/('d niifitins^ of Indian^ for hich eommaml will eontinin' to b(' put 
forward as an areainunt aLrainsI, the final handini; over into Indian liamls of 
ri'sponsihility for tlie eoveriinieiit of thi* eonntry. It is, in our opinion, of th'' 
utmost, inijxirtanee ilial t!i' British (xoverumeiit should losi> no further time iu 
ad’ordinc' to the ])eo])le of India definite pn^efs (hat sueli suspleions are unwarranted, 
ihe /ri'anf to jirovirieial <;ov('rnments of the rijilit to raise a local army tor the 
maintenaiiee of internal .seenrity w->ul<i Ix' a lone step in thi^ direction, while at tlv 
t^arno time ohiialiiu; sotu" of the risks whiidi we apprehend from the use of r(';;ular 
troops. Finaneiai consideration alone nmder it certain that no prrivineial i;(iv('rn' 
merit will raise a force larger than is actually n'fjuired. The experiment—for 
experiment it Avill he—is not one that we would forthwith .Recommend for trial 
throue:hout India ; but we see no real risk and much advania^;e in its adoption in 
the South of the Peninsula. The majority of us aecordin^dy recommend that it 
should be open to the Governments of Madras and Bombay to^cquip ami maintain 
a local military force and a local militia. 

Separation of ExEcrxivE from Judktae Ffncttons 

The separation of the executive from the judicial functions has Ion;; been a 
burnings; question in Indian politics; but for various reasons, into which Ave need 
not enter, its solution has been delayed. With the conferinpof responsible R:overn- 
ment on the provinces tlie sep.aration of the two functions must be left to the sole 
discretion of ihe provinces. But we are of opinion that the introduction of this 
reform should no longer be delayed and suggest that immediate steps should be 
taken to formulate schemes to give effect to such separation. 

Introduction of Element of Respon.sibility 

We have referred elsewhere to the need of a strong Central Government, co¬ 
ordinating and in a measure controlling the Provinces, to keep them from drifting 
apart. We consider that the fuller the measure of autonomy to bo exercised by the 
provinces, the greater will be the need for a Rt^-ong Central Government. We are, there¬ 
fore, at one with the authors of the Joint Report in their desire to ‘introduce a new 
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eioinenf, of ifUo iJie (TOV(*niin<'n(/ We n‘^ar<l IJk* which have 

been to iih to revert to the pre-reform J^efrislatlire, with an o/lieial majority, 

wholly imjtraetieable. CoiisideratioiH of justie<‘ as well as poliiieal exiiediiney 
forbid Miudi a eoiirsf^. 'Die oidy line open to ns si'cms to be to introdnee an ehaoent 
of responsibility in the (Central OovtTnnient so as to broa<i-ba.se it on the snj>port 
of the Le^dslat iir(‘. 

In makiiijj; this I'eoommendation we an', not ol)livi<ins of tie* dillieullies which 
stand in the way of establisl»in;4' eomph'te n'-poii^iljility in tlie (Naitral (lovrmment 
at the ])res('nt day. W(', tla'n'fore. projiose to jiroeced in the fi?\st iiistanee by the 
transfer of all subjects, exroja the (lobaev' of India and its relations with forei^:!! 
and tlie Indian Stat(‘S, to tie* control of ministers respoii'^ible to f)ie f/'^^islalure. As 
a safeenard in tin* adiniins! rat ion alike of tie- snbjeets trand’erreil and I hose re,served 
w<‘ would providi' tlia! it should not be eomt)<‘tent to tie* le-eislatnre. witliont the 
|)revions sanction of the (b)V('rnor-( leiierah to ch'al with any measure afleetinL; : — 

(a>t th(' pnlilie debt or public reveniirs of India or i;apo-,!ni;’ any chary ‘ on tin* 
re\ cniK's of 1 ndia ; or 

(})) tlie religion or rclijyion^ rites and iHayes of any clas*, of Rritish siil)jt‘els in 
India ; or 

(e) the diseij)line or maintenanc ' of any part of lIis Majesty’s military, naval, 
nr air ioi-ces ; ni 

(d) the relatioi)s of the (I ivi'rnment with fereiLOilprinc-‘s or stites ; or any measure 
(1) ii'cnlaliui; any proMm-ial "Ubirct. or any jiart of a provincial sulijeet. A\hieh 
Jias not been deelaied to Im* subj'-el to lt‘L’i''Iatiim by the Indian Leyis]aturi‘ ; or 
(ii) repcabiiLi, ni' amendiiiL' any A-a of a local Icl: i''lature ; or 

(lit) rejii'alinj or aim’iidiny any Act or < trdmanec made liy the (loveruor-Deneral. 

DvAiiritv In Tni; CrATiii: Jt.>ririi,i> 

'Dll' proposal we hav»‘ just made expo^.e^ u.s to a eharye of iuconsjstt'ney in 
reeommendiui:, for the Centre the sy^t.'m of dyarchy winch W(‘ have discar led in 
Ihi* Proviuei's, We admit tie* force of t\\e ehavec : but Nvoulif state in extenuidlou 
tliat the suh]'‘ets of deb-nce and forei_:u an 1 p»litica\ relation^ which ^\e fiavi* 
I'lS-rvcd—to US'* the current phras-*)! —ir.* suMi’n'utly disfmei ainl si'jiara'nle fiom 
the otlii’f finiciions of the Central (J)venimcn! winch we propose, to transfer, not. 
to prodiiee any of the eomplications winch the w.irkiinj; of tie* sv^ivin led t*) in thi* 
Proviiiecs, Morcovci’, sliori of a c.enplcte trau'^fer of 1 cspi)iisibihty to ministers, we 
can see no alternative to dyareliy which, despue its iideTent defects, ran. ii.s ('Xja'i’i- 
cnct' shows, he worked with rca'-onablc yivcii a ccilain amount of eoodwill 

on both sid('s. Wh* hclicvi* that if onr rccomnu'ndat 10ns are aeci'jUed, the ri'ijuisite 
atmosphere for tin* worktim of tin* s\stem will la' ereatt'd, and that as a half-way 
liutise dyareliy will he aeeejiii'd and woikc'd in a satisfactory maiuier. 

Cnui'osrrioN 01 im: (bivr.uNon-or.Nr.UAi.’s CAr.ixr.T 
We propo"'* that tin* (’.a hi net of the (ioveriior-( leiieral should consist of not more 
tlian two exi'cnlive eonneilloi’s atid not more than six ministers. The appointment 
liolh of the eonneiliors and ministers slionld lie made i>y the (Iov('rnor-(ri'iieral at 
his own discretion, hut we rei*ommi‘nd that at least half the memhers of the Cabinet 
should be Indians. \V(* wi'mb! further jirovide that one eonm'illor or minister should 
he a memht'i- of the Conneil of St.ite and the rc'st should sit in the Assembly ; and 

whi'ri' tlu'v an* not aliN'atly mi'inliers of the L(’t;islature tliey slioiild become such 

mernlx'rs ('v-otlieio, Rolli tlic mi'inhcrs of I'Accutivc Council nnd ministers should 
have the riy:ht to address I'itlicr chamlier of the IjCiiistature, but they should only 

have the ri^dit to vote in the eliamher of which they are members. 

L !•( JI SI. AT I E A SS I-.M B L Y 

In an earlit'r part of this report we Inive refern'd to tlie desirability of eidarjsjinp,' 
the siz * of onr Leydslatart's. Wo now propo-se that the L-.'yislafive xVssembly should 
comsist of d(K) mi'mliers. 

In addition to the normal stn'iiy^th of the Assembly we suci^est that the Governor- 
General in (loiincil shonhl have the power to nominate ten experts to sit and speak 
in tlie Assembly, but without the right to vote. 

Composition of thk Assembly 

We have found ourselves unable in the time at our disposal and in the absence 
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ot :iiiy sii(‘U coik’n'lo i'>roj)')-;.il i \vi‘ h‘iv<' ri'tM'ivi' l in l!i<^ ci'i;' of tli * l^’oviiicCM, to 
work oiil. in dt'l.'iil ;i sclKnin' of (Iist,rihuti()n of S(';iN. Tin' (M'lit'rnl in-incipli' wo liiivo 
ji lopft'il, Ihi'i’i'Toi'i', is to iK'cor l lo (\n*h cointiinnity <o' iiil',‘i\s( l.ho s.inn* ])ro[)ortioinitf' 
ro])i-(‘S(‘nrHilion ns it now ('nj<»ys. with iidiliiionnl wt'i^lil-iyc in tho ciUo of sonn^ ini- 
])ort'int intcrosts, iiiolinlin^ Muslims. In ordi'i* to n'lnovi' :inv in('(in:tlitii'.n in 
r''j)ri'''('n<;ition wliioli tliis sysOnn of dislrilmiion miL;h( pn)dnoo, and also to ])roviil(^ 
lor ihi’ iin'liHion of sindi oilicials an may Ix' in'ci'.ssary, wo la'ooninn'iid tliat t.ln* 
(iovoi-n<>r-(o'noral slumid l>'’ oinpi^worod tn noininat(‘ twi'n'.y nn'n!''I's m addition lo 

thi' rcinaininy 27.'1 


'! i'll iniiuntcrs aiul 
its should 1)0 thrown 

TI iiidus 
Mu'dims 

Drprrssed Cla-'scs 


ivo 

ipt'll to ('I 


Xinnh'-r of si'at' 


Allotlod. 
101 
7 '. I 


Europoaiis 
Anyio-Indians 
Indian ( diri'-tiaii^ 

LaiKllioldors 

Indian Co!i]inrr'‘o 

A‘'S(K'iafrd ('liaiiihors ol (km 

liHliour 

Wonion 

lUirma 

North-Wont Ei'untior i'rovin 
Dolhi 

Ajnnn'-Morwara 


1 ( k)n)iiior(T I Ihiroiii an) 


Ki.ra rofiv'i't's 

E’v'‘opi in 111"' oas‘' of lhirop'"ins, to who n W'’ would <■ nn'■ 1 ' saparain olo-lorato-'. 
of th'*ir own on n'Toiint of (ho lainanaj;' didi'Uily rdmily m'O'ioin* I, wo proposo 
that t-ho S'Mts alloti<'d tolln' oilo'r oom’nnnili('s and to iabmr and woni'ii slnmld 
he oonl'.'sft'd in )i)!nt oloi* ora!(‘S. In 'li;' c is,* ot lii.* d'pro;-;.'! das^os, Sikhs, 
AMii,'Io-Indians, linlian (dinstiaiis, lahonr and wo n'ii, wo would. )ioM’c\i'r; siiiraost 
that should ek'dion by pint, clc-toiMtos /jr-'i'nt .a-nv iii-iuyrjbh di.'li'ulfy, rooinr-r 
slionld bo had to indiroot, fl a'tions ninior siidi rul.*> as m iv b'* framed Iiy tin* 
(Tovornnient of India. The oonstitii'ncics for t!ie I;ind!ioldL*rs and Indian and 
Euro])ean Coninieroe will, ol ooiir.so, bo sp,*eiaL 

Tin: CorxniL of Stati: - 

' With the exoeption of an inorease in its numbers wn [iropon- to make no ohanno in 
the oonstitntion of the Couneil of Stall*. As royards its sirnifith, wo proposo that it 
Hhoiild be iiior(*as *d from O') to 10), and tint the seals be disi rilmb'd. ainonu::st the 

various eommiiriities a,nd interests in th..* s;imo projiorlion in wliieJi they are now 

held. We also reeonimend tiiat the p;* 3 Sont proportion h-twoen the eh'Oted and 
nominated” seats should be maintained. 

JxDiA Office 

We have here some definite propo.sals to maD* in ])iirsuaiK*e of the polioy of 
transferring pow(*r, wherever possible, from t.he Sacrt'lary of Stat.e t.o t.lni (govern¬ 
ment of India. We have had the advanta;a,e of hearim; tin* opinions of lii{z;h fnanoial 
authorities on the question of the at!:eney which 'can nmst eonvcniently be employ¬ 
ed for the raising of loans on behalf of the (lovernimmt of India. We have come 
to the conclusion that there is much mlvantage to he derived from bringing the 
Government of India into direct relations with the London money mavlcet ; and we 
therefore recommend that the power to raise loans should he vested in the Govern¬ 
ment of India, and that it should be loft to iUto oini>Ioy such agency as may 

seem desirable for the purpose of raising Joans. 

In connection w\t\i the rectuitment of the v^erv'ices, \t vs clearly inconsistent 
with the x^rinciplea of responsible government Unit such recruitment should be 
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vested in any autliority outsider India. We therefore propose that recruitment for 
tlie rtervices should he in (h(^ hands eit.h(‘r of tlio Ooverninent of India or of the 
j)royineial government as tin* east- may lx*, ajid that the governments concerned should 
he free to choose their own agenry for this j)urj)ose. 

A further (jiU’Slioi] which \\»‘ iiave eonsidcj-ed is that of the appointment of 
represcAitatives of India to international organisations, such as the League of 
Nations, Jlere again w(‘ <*nnsider that all such appointments shonld he made by 
the ({overnment of India and not hy the S(;erelary ot SlaU'. ft would he natural 
it tin? (fO\eriirnent of India wen* to employ tin* liigli ('uininissioin'r for fiidia as 
their agent in the matters to wliieli we liavi* K'lrrifd, hut wn would mU limit their 
discri'tion and would leave it to thi'in to ilncid'* ujxm the agency which they may 
ilesire to employ. 

Tin; proj)osais winch wa* iiavc put lorward will aiitoinalieally involve further 
limitation ot tin* powers ot the Sccniar^ ol Man*. With llio cstahlishment of a 
unitary form (U povmnuu-nt ami tlw* tramht'r ot all sulijcets to a rnspoimible ministry 
the rules under >ectinti l'.i\ ol the mo\ernim*!it ot Inde.i Aet will estriet the 
Secretary ol Slate’s ixu.m'Is ol mtervi'iition over the whole }>rovnuMa\ held. In the 
ease ol tin* hahjeei ; t ra'i'nlened [n n*-poimihle minisleis iii the C’ential (Juverninciit 
we consider that the same lule-i slamld aj)p)y. Moreover, we ecmtemplatc that 
furtlier eonveuiions, ol ihr n.-itnn* ol tie* i'l-.eal < am \ enl ions, will tend to become 
'srahlished. As flu* power .(d tin* popular A"'*'('inhly increa.ses, (he authority ol 
the Secretary ot Stale nin'it wane. 

d'lti, ('ol N('ll, ol I >i)iA 

'I'liis bring- ns to tlie Secretary ot State's t'ouneil. On the (juestiun ot the 
retention or aiioitlioii of the S eretary oi State'oiineil (he opinion of lh(* (.'ommitpH* 
js (lividi'tl. To ,-oa)e ol im it appeals ilial the t’.mneil i'^ not oiil) iinnee(?s.sary, 
imi, jiosittvels jiarinltil ; that it- e\t>l('neo u>ult ^ in delay ; unnee("sary diiplieatioii 
of work; and ttiiw arraiiied inierh'n'iua' with the i ioveriiment ol India. Others 
of us U)ok iij)oii It as airoiding hotii .i jjtoteetiou to Indian revt'Oties against raids 
hy tile Ohaiieellor of (Ik* Evehetiuer and a guarantet* to the Seiwiees. the removal 
oi which will ae! as a detern nl reerniimeiit lor All-lndia Services. On a full 
consideration ot tlie aigiiuieiits ior and against, how’ever, wa* na'Oinmcnd that the 
Council of the Sirretary ot Slate he al)olished. If. liowever, it is to be regained. 
W'e eonsidi’r that it should he recoimt it tiled lu sueh a way that half of the mem¬ 
bers are Indians seleett*<l fro**; i lu* nu'tnbi'rs ol tie* C(*ntral re'gislatiirt'. This w'ill, 
at any rate, eiuuie that popular ojmiioii wdl be adequately represented in the 
Connell, We hiriher eoimider that so long as (he Secretary of Stale is to disehargo 
his functions ol siipermtemh'nee and eonirol over any subjet*! not transferred in the 
tJovernnieiit ol liulia, lie should he a-si>-((d l>\ tlie appointment of two Indian 
Under Secretaries of Statiy of whom at least om* sliould find a jilaeo in Parliament. 

Riu'iinsi’.NI’A'iloN or Inoia in Parliament 
W(* also consider that so long as India i.l<H‘s not attain dominion status it is 
necessary that the Indian point ot vuwv should lie represented in I’arliament and 
that ]>rovision should be nuule lor the represeiilatiou of Indians in the British 
Parliament. VVb* llu'ivfore re* ommend that means should be found and rules 
preserihed, if necessaiy, for (he election of siu'h members, 

TitE Au.MA in IXDJA 

Cur diseussioii of the coiiHlitutional developments in India inevitably leads to 
the consideration of the future position of the Army. It has been urged that 
a country whicli c'launs resiiousiblc government should be able to defend itself 
against foreign aggression and maintain internal order ; and India's claim to 
self-government has been ehalUmged on the ground of her dependence on Britain 
for her defence in the last resort. We would point out that this test has 
not been invariably applied in the case of other British Dominions to which 
responsible government lias been conceded. We are, however, prepared to answer ^ 
that teat ; but under conditions which must be fair and reasonable. To 
make India’s advancement to her political goal conditional on her abi¬ 

lity to undertake her dcfeiu'c on the one hand and, on the other htind, to deny her 
full opportunity to do so, or even question, as has been done in some quarters, the 
possibility oi tier even being alile to do so at any time, we regard as inconsistent 
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alitej with roaaoii and fair play. Tf, thercfon', IIk' (Ica lannl intnilion of I’arliuiiKMit 
to advance “the pro^reaHivt' realiHalioii of n'Mpoiisiblc ^ovcniinciit'’ in India holds 
good, as it most unquostionubly dons, fiirdier ()p])()rlunilins sliould bt' giviai to h(‘r 
to man tho Indian portion of the Army l)y her own sons ns a ])i'i‘lnninary to taking 
the entire defence of the country into Iier own liands. We, tluMcforc, recommend 
that concurrently with tin* establishment of responsible' gove'rnmt'iit. on th<‘ lint'S 
recommended by us, a military college shoidd immediately be istablished in India; 
and that in other respects the recommi'iidalions of tlu' Skeen ('ummiltee should be 
carried out in the manner referred to in that ('ommitice’s Ih'port. 

Establishmknt ok a SuprkmJ': tkii uT 

In the three great federations of Tlritish-siieaking jH'oplcs, llu' I'liitcd Slates of 
America, the Dominion of Canada and the Commonwi'alth of Australia, a SuiireuK' 
Court forms an integral jiprt of the constitution, and although the Indian Common¬ 
wealth which we hope to see ('stablishcd an ill be formed by a sy.stem t)f ih'volution 
of power from the Centre, and not by the fedeialnm oi‘ imh*pendent states or 
provinces, the arguments in favour of estal)lishing a Sujniane Ct)urt lor India are, 
in our opinion, not h'ss cogent ithan in tlu' I'ascs it bared to, A great deal (d the 
appellate work of lh(' Pri\y C'ouneil would devolve upon the Supreme Court iii 
Imlia, to tlu' great advantage of litigants both iii lime and money. 'I'iie Siijutine 
(k)urt Avoiild decide disputes hetween one province and anotiu'r, or^bclwccii provinces 
and (he Centre, and might be entrusted with auihoniy to gi\c rulings on iuterjue- 
laiioiis of the constitution. It need not oust the jurisdiction (»f the l’ii\y Couiieil. 

Th(‘ (.’auudiau or Australian modi*! ])rovides precedents tor lefjidating the lelaiioii- 
ship of the Supreme Court and the l‘nvy C^mneil in Loudon, 

Wo arc convinced of the iieeessity for the ('stahlishmeiit of a Mipreine Com I in 
India as an integral part of the eunstitution, and we recommend that a Siijjreme 
Court be so established. 


J'u N1 .am j :x ta l K I( m I 

Wc are of opinion that it is ('sseiitial to emhodv in llie (iovvi iiim'iit of India 
Act_ a declaration of certain fuiid.-iiiKmlal riglits. * We proia.se, ihei'ctore, ihal a 
section .should be enact(-d to the following 

‘No subject of the King-Emperor shall hy reason only of Ids relimhm, place of 
birth, descent, colour or caste, or any of them, be disabled from or jin judieed for 
the purpose of holding or being reeriiited fnr any olliee or pust j.aid oiil of i.iiblie 
funds ; or of adopting freely any profession trade or calling, or engaging in any 
industry ; or acquiring any right, title oi interest in an\ jncpi'iiN ; limlmg 

admission to any edneational instiMition snjqmrted out of funds iii the Jiands o7 
the Central or ITovineial (lOvernmeiit or a local body ; or eiilering oj‘ iisiiiL- j.idilie 
roads, public wells and otlu'r nlaees whatsoever sd imiinlaineJ :~'and all ordeis and 
enactments placing any such disability now in force are mil] and void. 

‘Jh-ovided that this provision shall nut an’cet the rmijabJ tuhI Alienation Act 
or any similar Act for the protection of agriculturalists in India.' * 


India's Demands 

\Ve have not set/ forth in detail some of the prineqial elninges nvIik Ii nn'c wish to 
see introduced in the system of government set up under the (lovernment of India Act 
of 1919. In order that the true significance of those changes may not b(‘ obseiiri'd 
by the foregoing discussion of the detailed jirovisions. we di'sire to state in explicit 
terms what we consider to he India's minimmu demands. W(' demand 'in cxolieit 
declaration on the part of the British Parliament that full dominion status for 
India IS the goal at which it aims. We demand, further, that an imuH'diate and 
substantial step should be taken towards the attainment, of that <>o'il liy the confer¬ 
ring on the provinces of a liberal im-asnrc of aiitoiiomv and by m'aking the Covern- 
inent of India responsible to its legislature in accordance witli our (h'tailed recom¬ 
mendations Lastly we demand that provision should he made in the (lovcrnmont 
of India Act which will enable the aboAa* goal to Ixj reached without the necessity 
for further inquines by statutory commissions or other agency 

We are convinced that there is no safe half-way house b’etween an immediate 
advance on the lines which we have inditatcd in our llcporl and au ultimate 
surrender by the British Government after years of agitation and bitterness to 
India 8 insistent demand. We make no apology for stating India’s case in the 
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])l;iinPKt anrl Jiiosl forcible manner, for we believe that thiB may be the last oppor¬ 
tunity that a liritiMh (Jovernment will ever have of rallyinf>; to its side all the saner 
and mon^ r(S[)()iisibIe, elenuMits of Indian opinion, and of stren^rlhonin^: their hand 
.a^uiinst, the forces of di'^order. We cannot believe that the British Government 
will be so blind to the teaeiiinjj: of history that it will fail to take advantage of 
this opportunily and by an ad of farseein^^ and ma^manimous slatCBmanship set 
jlie crown on the lOTat vork that Britain has done for India. 


Summary of Recommendations 


The following summary of recommendations is appended to the report. 
This summary is intended only to be a concise indication of the proposals and it 
should be read with the jjaragraplis of tlte report, which are noted in the 
ru'irgin : — 

1. Sind should be separated from the Bombay Presidency and made into a new 
jtrovince, Para 39 (1) 

2. Burma should not be separated from Intiia. Para 39 (2) 

E\('eptin^^ law and order in Bengal the distinction between reserved and 
iranshrred subie^-ts sliould be ab ilished and all subjects, save those specifically 
cl.issified as central, should 1 )C jwovincMl, Para. 41. 

4. The Cabinet should consist of eight ministers in Madras, six in the United 
Provinces, five in Bombay, Beng.al, Punjab anrl Burma, four in Bihar and Orissa 
ruvl Assam and three in the Central Provinces, Para 42. 

5 There shoul 1 be loint responsibility in the Cabinet, Para 43. 

6. The Governor should select the Chief Minister and appoint the other ministers 
on liis recomrnend'ttion, Para 44. 

7. The Chief Minister should preside at the meetings of Cabinet and save in 
tesjxc'l of law an 1 order in Bengal, should distribute the portfolios amongst the 
members of the Cabinet, Para 4b 

8 Rules for the transaction of business of the local government should be pre- 
jiarc'i by the Cabinet and submitted to the Governor for his approval, Para 46. 

9 The Governor should not be a member of the Cabinet, Para 47. 

10. The pm ifolio of law and order in Bengal sbculd be placed in charge of a 
member not necessarily an official appointed by the Governor ; such member will 
on appointment, I^ecome an ex-otficio member of the Legislative Council, Para 49. 

Ti, Adequate notice should he given before any motion of want of confidence 
is introduced in ihe Legislative Council. No such motion should entail the resign¬ 
ation of a ministry unless two-thiids of the members present vote in favour of it, 
Para 50. 

12. 'Phe salaries of ministers and of the President of the Council should be fixed 
by an Act of the local legislature, Para 51. 

13. The (Governor should exercise only the ordinary constitutional power of 
dismissing the Cabinet, Para 53. 

14. For the purpose of maintaining peace and tranquillity in a province the 
Governor should have extraordinary power to issue orders in the name of the govern¬ 
ment and, if necessary, to overrule his Cabinet, Para 53. 

15. It should be open to the Governor to direct or prohibit the transfer of any 
district magistrate or district superintendent of police to and from any district, Para 
5 . 3 - 

16. If the Governor differs from the Cabinet on any question affecting (a) the 
religion or the religious rites of any class of British subjects in British India ; (b) 
any central subject ; or (c) the interests of another province he should have the 
power to refer the question to the Governor-General whose decision shall be final, 
Para 53. 

17 - The present electorate should be doubled immediately, Para 59. 

18. The Legislative Councils should have the power to alter the franchise at 
the end of their second term ; provided that any change shall not be carried 
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into effect unless it is passed at a special meeting of the Council and is supported 
by not less than two-thirds of the numbers present, Fara 6o. 

19. Unless a more rn]hd advance is made earlier in the direction of adult suffrage 
one-third of the population should be compuls'^rily enfranchised in 1941, two-thirds 
in 1951 and the whole in 1961. Para 60. 

20. The question of further extension of the franchise in Burma should be left 
to the discretion of the local Legislative Council. Para 61. 

21. The Provincial Legislative Council should be enlarged, I'ara 61. 

22. The official bloc should be entitely eliminated, Para 65. 

23. The Governor should have the power to nominate to the Legislative Council 
for the purpose of ]iarticular bills not more than two experts Para 65 

24. The nomination of non-officials should be entirely done away vvdth, Para 66. 

25. Except in the case of Eurev-eans in all juovinces, Anglo-Indians and depressed 
classes in Madras Karens and Indians in Burma, communal electorate should be 
abolished. Paras 8^, 83, 78, 84 and 85. 

26. Seats should be reserved for other minorities in joint electorates. The 
members of a community for whom seats are reserved should be free to contest other 
seats in general constituencies, Para 69. 

27. In provinces in which they ate in a minnritv Muslims should be given the 
privilege of having seats reserved foi them in loint electorates, (ithcr on a population 
basis or on their voting strength, whichever may be more favourable to tliem ; aivl 
further they should be permitted to lontcst seats in genet al < o'istitucncics beyond 
the number actually reserved for them, Para 72. 

28. Seats for Hindus and Sikhs in the Punjab aiul for Siklis in otbei provinces 
where their numerical strength ('nii'les them to represemation should be reserved 
in joint electorates on a population basis 01 their voting strength, whn hevtu may he 
more favourable to them, without j'lrciudice to their right to lontesi othei sc.its in 
constituencies, Para 73 and 74. 

29. In Bengal there should be no separate clectorales fu- Hindus and Muslims 
and no reservation of scats, but the two communities .boukl vote in a joint electorate, 
Para 73, 

30. Separate electorates sbould be formed for the depressed classts m Madras, 
Para 78. 

31. In the Bombay Presidency seals should be reserved for the depressed classes 
in joint electorates on a population basis or amir voting strength uhlcdiever is more 
favourable to them without prejudice to their right to contest more seats in general 
constituencies Para 89. 

32. In Assam seats should be leserved in joint elcctMates for the backward 
and depressed classes in the Surn’ia valley and for the indigenous piunitive race.-, 
and backward and depressed classes in the Assam valley. Para 79^ 

33. In the remaining jirovinces seats should be reserved, for the dej»resscd classes 
i n joint electorates without prejudice to their right to contest more seals in general 
constituencies, Para 79. 

34. In Madras and Assam seats should be allotted to ilm Imckwnrd classes, it 
being left to the local governments to form electoiates, if possible, ot otherwise to 
fill the seats bv nomination. Para 80. 

35. In the United Provinces five seats sliould be leserved for the backward classes 
in joint electorates. Para So. 

36. In Bihar and Orissa seats should be icserved for the aborigines and the back¬ 
ward and hill tribes in joint electorates Para 80. 

37. Indian Christians should have reserved seats in joint electorates, Para 81. 

38. Europeans should continue to have separate electorates in all provinces, 
except in the Central Provinces where a mixed constituency of Europeans and 
Anglo-Indians should be formed, Para 82. 

39. Except in Bombay, the Central Provinces and partially in Madras, seats 
for Anglo-Indians should be reserved in joint electorates. Para 83. 

40- The representation of Indians in the Burma 'Legislative Council should be 
on the same basis as at present ; but their number should be increased in proportion 
to the increase in the total membership of the Council. Para 85. 
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41. Tlie reservation of seats for non-Rrahmins in Madras anrl Mahratlas in 
Bombay should be abolished. Para 86. 

42. Seats should be allotted to commerce and industry in all provinces by special 
constituencies. Para 87. 

43. Seats should be given to the j)lanlers in Ma<lras, Assam and Bihar and Orissa 
in sj)ecial constituencies, Para 88. 

44. Seats should be assigned to the mining industry in Biliar and Orissa and 
tlie Central Provinces in special constituencies. Para 89. 

45 Seats should be allotted to labour by reservation in general constituencies in 
Bonibay and l)y separate electorates in otlter provinces. 90. 

46. Scats should be reserved for land-holders in special constituencies, Para 91. 

47. The represcniaiion of the Universities should be at the sante strength as 
at })rescnt except that one mere scat should be allotted to the three universities of 
Allahabad, Agra and Lin know, T^lrl 02 

48. The University franchise should be confined to members of 'he Senate or 
in the case of the Dacca University, the Court of the Universitv, Para 92 

49. In every {province five per centum of the to’al seats in the Legislative Council 
should l.ic reserved for women. Election should he by joint or separate electorates, 
but if this be foiinrl impracticable representation may be given to women by nomina¬ 
tion, Para 93. 

50. The term of tlje provincial legislatures should be extended to four years. 
Para 94. 

51. The legislative powei in the provinces should be vested in the Governor and 
t)ie Legislative Council, and in the case of tlic United Provinces also the Senate, 
Para 05 

52. Tlie local legislature should have tlic power to mcike la'.\s for lie peace and 
good government of the province in respect of all provincial subiecls ; but it sh.ould 
1)01 be empowered’ without the previous saiiciion of the Governor-General in-Council 
to repeal or alter as to the province' any law relating to a provincial subject enacted 
by the Itulian Legislmure before the commcncemenl of ilte new constitution, Para 95. 

53. No jtroposal for the appropriation of aiu' piovincial revenues or other moneys 
foi any purpose should be made except on the lecommcndaiion of the Cabinet, 
Para 97. 

54. Wiilioiit the previous sanction of the Crd>inct it should not be lawful for 
any member of the local Icgislatute to intiodure any measure afTecting the public 
revenues of the piovince or iinjiosing any cltarge on those revenues. Para 97. 

55. Tlie power to assent to or witldiold assent foi any bills passed by the 
local legislature should vest in the Governor, Tata 98. 

36. When tlie Cential C'joveri mcnl has bf en po] ularised in arc 01 dance with the 
recommendations of the Commiitte, tlic Govcrroi-Genetal in Council may be 
authorised to assem 10 bills rescived f(>r his rn.sidciation and to disallov ptovircial 
legislation within twelve months from (he date of its receipt by him. 

57. The Governor should have the ['ower in cases of (mcrgency to authorise 
such expenditure as may be necessary for the safely and tranquillity of the province, 
Para 99. 

58. A second chamber in the provinces in unnecessary except in the United 
Provinces, where a second cdiambcr slu uld be cicatcd tentatively fora period of 
ten years, Para 104. 

59- The franchise for electors for the Senate in the United Provinces should be the 
same as the present franchise for the Council of State. The representatives of the 
depressed classes in the Set.ate shculd be elected by members of the provincial 
legislative council belonging to the dej ressed and backward classes, Para 105. 

60. Seats should be reserved for the Muslims in the Senate in a joir.t electorate 
on the basis of their pojulation or voting strength whichever is found to be more 
favourable to them without prejudice to tl eir right to centest other feats, Para 105. 

61. In regard to legislation the Serate shculd have ccrcurreni powers with the 
Legislative Council except that all mrrey bills sfculd Ic 11 iiiaiid in the legislative 
Councils only, Para 105. 

62. Budget and supplies should be voted by, and the ministry should be respon¬ 
sible to the Legislative Council only, Para 105. 
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63. Differences of opinion between the two chambers should be settled at a joint 
sitting of both chambers to be summoned by the Governor at his own instance or at 
the instance of either chamber, Para 105. 

Other Proposals :— 

64. The existing classification of subjects into provincial and central should be 
re-examined by special committee, Para 106. 

65. Until the Government of India is constituted |on a popular basis by the 
transfer of departments to ministers all the revenues of a province should be at the 
disposal of the local government. The provincial government, however, should be 
subject to the obligation of paving to the government of India such contribution as 
may be fixed by an impartial tribunal, Para 107. 

66. The powers now exciciscd by the provincial governments in respect of the 
High Courts should in future be exercised by the government of India, Para 108. 

67. The reservation under section loi of the Government of India Act of one 
third of the seats in the High Courts for members of the Indian Civil Service, should 
be abolished, Para 109. 

68. One third of thn judges of the High Courts should be barristers of not less 
than ten years’ standing and one third should be advocate or vakils who are not 
barristers. The Chief justice of the High Court should in all cases be a barrister, 
Para 109. 

69. Exce]U in Madras and Bombay the new provincial governments should be 
free to decide whether the All-India Services should be retained or provinrialiscd. 
Should the Governmen's decide to provincialise the Services in question due regard 
should be paid to the atlequate representation therein of all communities, Ih'i|'''t 11 v 

70. In Bombay the remaining All-India Services should be provincialised. All 
the prospects that the present members of those Services now enjoy being reserved 
to them, Para 114. 

71. In Madras the two Security Services should remain All-India Services a-, 
at present, the I'emaining All-India Services being provincialised, Para 114 

72. No order affecting the emoluments or pensions, no order of formal censure and 
no ordei on a uicmorial shall be passed to the disadvantage of any officer of^ an All- 
Inc,ia or provincial Service without the personal concurrence of the t lover nor. 
Any officer belonging to an All-India Service or appointed by the Secretary of State 
will be entitled to appeal to that authority again‘;t any such order, Para 115. 

73. It should be opent to the governments of Madras and Bombay to equij) and 
maintain a local military force and a local militia, Para 116. 

74. The Viceroy and the Commander-in-Chief should be entitled to inspect the 
lo( al army and pass orders for their efficiency and maintenance ; but they should 
not be entitled to direct the reduction of the force or any other step which will render 
the force less efficient, Para 116. 

75. Immediate steps should be taken by the provincial governments to effect the 
separation of executive from judicial functions, Para 117. 

76. Reforms should be introduced into the North-West Frontier Province on the 
lines of the Morley-Minto Reforms, Para 118. 

77. The power of superintendence and control of the Governor General in 
Council over the provincial governments should be exercised only for such purposes 
as may be specified and differences of opinion between the Governor General in 
Council and a local Government as to the right of the former to intervene in 
provincial affairs should be decided by a special tribunal, Para 119. 

78. The Governor General may supersede a local government and carry on the 
administration in case of breakdoA'n or inability to maintain law and order to the 
province but not in the case of financial insolvency. But the Governor General may 
take any steps that he considers necessary to enforce the payment of any debt due by 
a local government. Para 119. 

79. The Governor General should have the pov^er to overrule a provincial govern¬ 
ment for the purpose of maintaining peace and tranquillity, Para 119. 

80. Subject to the approval of the Secretary of State the Governor General 
nhould have power to suspend a provincial legislative council, Para 119. 

81. The Governor-General-in-Coiincil with the approval of the Secretary of State 
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should have power to take any provinre undei his immediate authority and manage¬ 
ment. Para. 119 
The Central Uovvrnmrnt :— 

82. All subjects except the defence of India and its relations witli foreign and 
Inilian States should be transferred to the control of ministers responsible to ilie 
legislature, para, 123. 

^ 2 ,- Without the previous sanction of the CjoveriHjr-Genetal it shall not be com¬ 
petent to the Legislature to tleal wiili any rneasme afftcling • — 

(a) the public debt or i)ublic revenues of India 01 imposing any charge cm the reve 
nues of India ; or 

(I)) the religion or religious tites and usages of any ( lass of Ihitish subjects in 
India ; or 

(r) the discipline or maintenance of any i)art of His Majesty’s military, naval, or 
air forces ; or 

(d) the relations of the (doverninenl with foreign ]irin(es or stales ; ui any 
measuie— 

(1) regulating any provincial subject, or any jiart of a j)rovincial subject, which has 
not been declared to be subject to legislation by the Imiian Legi.^latiire ; or 

(ii) rejiealing or amending any Act of a local legislature ; or 

(lii) repealing or amending any Act or Ordinance made by the Governor General. 
Para 123, 

84. The Cabinet of tbe Governor-General should consist of not more than two 
executive councillors and not more tlian six mnnsiers. T.iia 125. 

85. The api)oirUmenl both of executive councillors and ministers should be maiie 
by tire Governor-General at bis own discretion, Lara 1:5 

8<<. Half the members of the Cabinet of the Governor-General should be Indians. 
Lara, 12^. 

87. One executive councillor or minister should be a member of the Cc:>unci! of 
State and the rest should sit m the Assembly ; and where they are not already nrem- 
bers of the Legislature they should become such nrembers ex-officio. Lara 125. 

88 Both the members of the Executive Council and ministers slrould ii.ive tlie 
right to achlress either chamber of the Legislature but they should only have the 
right to vote in the chamber of winch they are members, Lara 125. 

89. llie Legislative Assembly should consist of 300 members, Laras 126 and 128. 

‘K), In addition to the normal strength of the Assembly the Governor-General in 
Council shall have the power to nominate ten experts, Lara 127. 

91. Europeans should be returned by separate electorates, Lara 129. 

92 The representatives of all other communities and of labour and women 
should be returned by joint electorates, Lara 129. 

93. In tlie case of the Ltejjressed Classes, Siklis Anglo-Indians, Christians, labour 
and women, should election by joint electorares present any insuperable difticulty 
recourse should be had to indirect elections, Lara 129. 

94. Landholders and Indian and European commerce should have special consti¬ 
tuencies, Lara 129. 

95. The President of the Legislative Assembly should be elected by the Assembly 
from amongst its own members, Para 130. 

96. The term of the Assembly should be extended to five years, Para 130. 

97 - d'he strength of the Council of State should be increased from sixty to one 
hundred, Para 131. 

98. Seats in the Council of State should be distributed amongst the various com¬ 
munities and interests in the same proportion in which they are now held. The pre¬ 
sent proportion between the elected and nominated seats should be maintained, 
Lara. 131. 

'Ihe Secret ary of State and the India Office :— 

99 - The power to raise loans should be vested in the Government of India and it 
should be left to that Government to employ 5uch agency as may seem desirable for 
tins purpose, Para 133, 

10(5. The recruitment for the services should be in the hands of the Government 
of India or of the provincial governments, as the case may be, Para 133. 

toi. The appointment of representatives to international organisations such as 
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the League of Nations, should be luaile by the C.ovcrninent of India and not by the 
Secretary of State, Para 133. 

iu2. With the transfer of all subjects to a le^jponsible iniifistry in the provinces 
the tides under Section 19A of the Government of India Act, restiicting the Secretary 
of Stale’s j)owei of intervention, should be e\iended to tlie whole })r()vincial field, 
Para 134. 

103. In tlic case of subjects transferred to respon^ibh' ininisteis in the Central 
Government the above rule should apply, Para 134. 

104. 'Phe Council ol the Secretary of State shouhl l.)e abolished, if, howe\’er, it is 
retained it would be reconstituted in buch a way that half the nieinberb are Imlians 
electeil from the membeis of the Central Legisla ure. Para i 5 

105. So long as the Secretary is to discharge lies functions of siijjenntendence ainl 
( ontrol over any subject not trriisferred 10 the Govcrntneiif of India he should be 
assisted by the appointment of two Indian I Jiuler Secietai ics of State of wiioin at 
least one sliould lind a place m Parliament, Para 135 

lob So long as Imlia does not obtain Dominion Status the Indian point of view 
should be lejiresenied in Ihirliameni. Provision sboul ! aci:oi lingly be m ide for the 
leprcsetuation of Indians in the Hntish Parliament, I’.ira i 

J/fsrt Utmt . — 

joy. A military colleg..* should immtdiatrly bt e uabli.'.lunl 1:1 In lia and in o’her 
lespecis the 1 ei_ommendauons ol the Skeen Commiti.c sliould Ire earned out, Para 1 57 

108. A Supreme Court should be established in India, P.iia 138. 

109. A declaration of (citain fiindamental lights s'.iould be em!>)d‘e(l m the 
Ciovernment of India Act, Ihira 139 

110. Ihovision sliould be made m ib(‘ G ivernment ol India Ant which wnaild 
enable full Dominion Status to be aitame>l wiiiiout lie- nei ess-ty foi further inquiries 
by statutory commissions or other agen. y, Pat.i 140. 


Minutes of Dissents. 

A careful jierusal of tiic minutes of tlissent and exiilauatmy memoranda attached 
to the report Ieveals the fact that several attempts til (omproinise were made on 
many points, mostly in vain, more especially on the question uf septiraie electorates 
for Muslims. 

Sir Sanhttran Xair, Iluja Xairah Ah and Xfn/ur XAivAo- StH'/h, who took tlieir 
stand uncompromisingly for the abolition of separate coinmua/il electorates, pomieci 
out that conununalism had infected national life and that one Chief Justice exclaim¬ 
ed before the Committee with a gesture of despair that he and his colleagues had 
to recommend can lidates for appointment on the communal basis <it tlie instance 
of the members of Government who owed their poaition to coinnuinal electorates. 
The demands of the All-Parlies Muslim Conference at Delhi cut at the root of the 
representative Government. There was no spontaneous demand for separate 
electorates on the part of Muslims even in 1907, but it w-as put forward by them 
only at the instigation of an official whose n une is well-known. 

Sir Sankaran and his two colleagues also urged that the military budget should 
be under the control of the Assembly an I it should be cut down to one-third of the 
present figure since one-third of the army was kept for the maintenance of internal 
security, one-third for the defence of the frontier and one-ihinl as covering the troops. 
They also recommended only for Bengal adult suffrage in Qt\Ier to ease the Hinilu- 
Muslim tension in that province. 

Sir Arthur Froom pleaded strongly for the separation of Burma and he said that 
it received strong support from the Burma Government. 1 he Burinans feel, said 
Sir Arthur, that they have little or nothing in common with the Indian and argues 
that the question of the future financial and military relations between India and 
Burma could be easily decided by an authoritative tribunal presided over by a 
Representative of Parliament. Sir Artliur was for law and order in the provinces 
being in the ha ads of an official or non-official not necessarily elected, but as for 
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Ma Iras this portfolio could be in the hands of the Chief Minister, for in this province 
evidence did not disclose the same uneasiness regarding the transfer of these sub- 
ir;rts. Sir Arthur was strongly for the maintenance of the All-India services throughout 
India recruited as at present and held that to tamper with the present arrangement 
would prove to be a calamity. He was for separate communal representation and 
against the doubling of the present franchise. He recommended the starting of 
public schools as, in his opinion, the establishment of a dominion army was a lengthy 
pro-ess. Finally, he wanted statutory safeguards against discriminatory legislation. 

Raja Nawab Ali was for reforms for the Frontier on the same lines as for the rest 
of British India and objected to tlie reservation of law and order in Bengal. 

Sir Ziil/'Kjar Ah Khun and Dr. A. Suhraicarihj used very strong language against 
the altitude and aciivitie.', of the Hindu Sabha and revealed the differences experienced 
ill tbi^ committee on the coninuin.il ipieslion by observing that throughout the 
discus.-.ions one thing tliat came out most prominently was tliat Moslem rights and 
Interests were treated widi line utmost contempt and injus'ice. No canons of 
dernociacy would con lone the crime of reducing the majority into a minority, but this 
had actually been done by tiie ruthless spirit of Hindu nationalism. 

After jioiiuing out how lioth these members and Sir Arthur Froom were outvoted 
by th(‘ casting vote fif Sir Sankaran Nair and with the help of Sir H. S. Gour and Mr. 
Shiv lev, the auihor> of these minutes of dissent remarked that the manifestation of this 
malevolent spirit was but a .symptom of what ruiglit happen if the safeguards provided 
for the minorities were abolished In ecpially strong terms did they urge for a statutory 
Mu'ilim representation in the Cabinet and observed finally that until Hindus and 
Muslims coiiifiosed their difference the neutral British element must remain to deal 
out cuual justn'e to all. 

Sir Hart Slnijh t/u/ic occupied 150 pages of the document, traversing the entire 
ground of reforms an 1 finally emjihasising his objection to the separation of Sind, 
the retention of an .Ml-ludia service in the Madras Presidency, the establishment of 
a Second. Chamber in V. P. and the resci vatio n of law and order in Bengal. He 
vigorously plea led for the csiablisliment of a Privy Council (besides the Supreme 
Court) for it wt)iilvl, in his opinion, witli one strike, settle the vexed question of rela¬ 
tionship between the British India and the Indian Slates. 

Mr. K/h'thhdi Ih'cni'hatuI. in a separate report, while agreeing largely with the 
recommendations of the mam Committee, made certain changes which, in his own 
words, were directed towards the establishment of full responsibility and autonomy 
in each jirovince, but providing for the stability and progressiveness of the 
Provincial (jovernments by freeing tlie jmliciary from any shadow of political control 
by ensuring the direction of the [lolice without a communal or particularist bias 
ai/d by the strengtliening of the a Iministration by the assistance of the element of 
nil India services whicli would secure the recuitment of the best men. 

Mr. M. C, Rajah also appended a note on the depressed classes. 
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the Hartog Committee Report 

The report of the Auxilinry Committee of the Indian Statutory Commission which 
was appointed to make enquiries into the growth of education in British India, was 
issued on the 7Sf}i Octohi-r 1929. The committee was composed of the following 
members :— 

Sir Philip Hartog, Kt. C. I. E. (Member of the Public Service Commission,) 
Chairman ; 

Sir Amherst Selby-Bigge, Bart, K. C. B. (formerly Permanent Secretary to the 
Board of Education, Eng.) 

Sir Saiyid Sultan Ahmed, Kt. (Vice-Chancellor of the Patna University) 

Sir George Anderson. Kt. C. I K , (Director of Public Instruction, Punjab) : 

Raja Narendra Nath (Member of the Legislative Council of the Punjab) ; 

Mrs. Muthulakshmi Reddi (l)ejnity President of the Matlras Legislative Council). 

The Committee’s review of the growth of education reveals many points of 
fundamental interest for the political future of India. 

The largely increased enrolment in primary schools, says the Report, indicates 
that the old time apathy of the masses is breaking down. There has been a social 
and political awakening of the women of India and an expressed demand on their 
behalf for education and social reform There has been rapid progress in tlie 
numbers of Mohammedans receiving instruction. EfTorts have been '.made to 
improve the condition of the depressed classes and those classes are beginning to 
respond to that effort and to assert their right to education. 

On all sides there has been a desire on the part of leaders of piildic opinion to 
understand and to grapple with the complex and difficult problems of education ; 
and large additional expenditure has been proposed by Education Ministers and 
willingly voted by the Legislative Councils. That is the one side of the picture, but 
there is another. 

Ineffective System 

Throughout the whole educational sys ..m there is waste and ineffectiveness. In 
the primary system, which should be designed to produce literacy and the capacity 
to exercise an intelligent vote, the waste is appalling. The vast increase in 
numbers in primary schools produces no commensurate increase in literacy, for only 
a small proportion of those who are at the primary stage reach Class IV, in which 
the attainment of literacy may be expected. 

In one province, despite a very large increase in the number of primary scliools 
and pupils and in the expenditure, the number of pupils who reached Class IV was 
actually less by nearly 30,000 in 1927 than it was ten years [)reviously. It is to be 
remembered that under the presentconditions of rural life, and with the lack of suitable 
vernacular literature, a child has very little chance of attaining literacy after leaving 
school ; and, indeed, even for the literate, there are many chances of relapse into 
illiteracy. 

The wastage in the case of girls is even more serious than in the case of boys. 
The disparity in education and liteiacy between women and men so far from 
decreasing by the effort made is actually increasing. The disparity between the 
wealthier parts of the country and the poorer parts also tends to increase. 

Advance of Secondary Education 

In the sphere of secondary education there has been an advance in some respects, 
notably in the average capacity of the body of teachers in their improved conditions 
of service and training and in the attempt to widen the general activities of school 
life. But here again there are grave defects of organization. 

The whole system of secondary education is still dominated by the ideal that 
eveiybody who enters .secondary school should prepare himself for the university ; 
and t le immense numbers of failures at matriculation and in the university examina¬ 
tions indicate a great waste pf effort. Such attempts as have been made to provide 
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vocational and industrial training have little contact with the educational system 
and are therefore largely infructuoas. 

Object of a University Misunderstood 

Many of the university and colleges show marked improvements in their methods 
of teaching and in the amount of original work which they have produced and in 
some of them there is undoubtedly a better training for corpoiate life than formerly. 
Thu the theory that a university exist mainly, if not solely, to pass students through 
examination still finds too large acceptance in India ; and we wish that there were 
more signs that the universities regarded the training of broad-minded, tolerant and 
self-reliant citizens as one of their primary functions. They have been hampered 
in their work by being overcrowded with students who are not fitted by capacity for 
university education and of whom many would be far more likely, to succeed in 
other careers. 

We have no doubt that more and more money will be gladly voted for education 
hv the legislatures of India out the improvement and expansion of education do not 
depend merelv on money. Money is no doubt essential, but even more essential is 
a well-directed policy carried out by effective and competent agencies determined to 
eliminate waste of all kinds. At almost every point that organization needs re¬ 
consideration and strengthening ; and the relations of the bodies responsible for the 
organization of education need readjustment. 

Position of Ttie Govt, of India 

We are of opinion that the divorce of the Government of India from education 
has been unfortunate ; and holding as we do that education is essentially a national 
service we arc of opinion that steps should be taken to consider anew the relation of 
the Central Government with this subject. 

We have suggested that the Government of India should serve as a centre of 
educational information for the wiiole of India and as a means of co-ordinating the 
rducational experience of tlie different provinces. Rut we regard the duties of the 
Central Government as going beyond that We cannot accept the view that it should 
be entirely relieved of all responsibility for the attainment of universal primary 
education. It may be that some of the provinces in spite of all efforts will be unable 
to provide tlie funds necessary for that purpose, and the Government of India should 
therefore be constitutionally enabled to make good such financial deficiencies in the 
interests of India as a whole. 


Position of Ministers 

We have not suggested, nor do we suggest, that the reponsibilities of Ministers 
in the provinces should be reduced. On the contrary, we are of opinion that they 
have been reduced too much already by a devolution on local bodies which has taken 
the control of primary education to a large extent out of their hands, with unfortunate 
results. The relations between Provincial Governments and local bodies demand 
further consideration and adjustment. 

The formation of an educated electorate is a matter for the nation. Under recent 
legislation, powers have been devolved on local bodies in such a way that the 
Ministers responsible to the legislaturers have no effective control of the expenditure 
of money voted for mass education ; and in some cases, owing to inadequate inspec¬ 
tion, they have little information as to the results of that expenditure. 

It is clear that the new factor of Ministerial responsibility has not been taken 
sufficiently into account. 

The Directors of Public Instruction have been loyal and enthusiastic but they are 
grappling with immense responsibilities without sufficient support. The headquarter 
staffs of provinces should be largely increased so that important schemes of develop¬ 
ment may be considered with greater care and the ordinary work of education 
supervised more effectively. An increase in the inspecting staffs should lead to 
economy and not to extravagance. The reconstitution of the provincial educational 
services can suffer no further delay, 
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Education of Girls 

Despite ti e growing increase in girls’ education, tlie measures taken to promote 
it have been inadequate. The education of the girl is the education of the mother. 
The school-education of each additional girl counts more towards the future tlian the 
school-education of an additional boy. We are definitely of opinion that, in the 
interests of the advance of Indian education as a whole priority should now be given 
to the claims of girls’ education in every scheme of expansion. 

India has reached a critical stage in the develojiment of her education, and the 
decisions to be made are of vital importance. It will be for those in authority to 
consider what shall be the next step. If we have taken a broad view of our reference, 
it is in the hope that our suggestions may be of some assistance to those responsible 
for the great task that lies before them. 

Growth of Education 

Chapter III of the report gives important statistical data relating to the growth 
of education and of educational expen li'ure during the years iqi? 1927. 

It is a fair inference from the figures, says the rejiort, that the country is now 
prepared to an increasing extent to make sacrifice for the cause of education. 

Education has come to be regarded generally as a matter of primary national 
importance, an indispensable agency in the difficult task of ‘nation building ' The 
attention given to it by legislative ( ouncils is both a symptom and evidence of this 
recognition. The transfer of the Department of Education to popular control, as 
represented by a Minister, has both increase I the public interest in it and made 
it more sensitive to the currents of public needs and public opinion 

Nor is it only the authorities and the well to-do classes that have welcomed and 
encouraged the spread of education. Communities which ha 1 lor long been 
educationally backward, like the Mohammed.in community have awakened to the 
need and possibilities of education for their children, d'he movement has .spread 
to the depressed classes arul even to the tiibal aborigines and has stirred a much 
larger proportion of the people than before to deman 1 education as a right. 

Provincial Measures. 

In many provinces comprehensive measures of reform, whether by way of legisla¬ 
tion or otherwise are under consideratic and stops have been taken to deal with 
the unsatisfactory features of the system. New agencies of local or institutional 
control have been established. A new tvpe of university organisation has been 
created ; facilities for professional and technical training have been extended and 
made more varied ; the methods of training teachers hav(‘ in some provinces been 
overhauled and made more effective ; the pay and conditions of service of teachers 
have been improved ; curricula have been recast and widened ; and unrecognised 
schools have been drawn into the public system. 

Workers in the field of education in India have arlmirable material to deal with ; 
the Indian boy and the Indian girl are not lacking in innate intelligence and in 
capacity to benefit by that training of body, mind and character which a well-planned 
system of education can give. 

University Education. 

That the universities and colleges of India are at the present moment turning out 
large numbers of graduates who cannot find employment is well-known. 

There can be little doubt that one of the main attractions of the universities and 
colleges to men who have no taste for academic studies and insufficient qualifica¬ 
tions for pursuing them, is the insistance on a university degree by a Government 
and other employers as a passport to service. If Government were to abandon that 
requirement for all appointments in which it is not really needed, the pressure on the 
universities and colleges would probably be lessened. We suggest that for many 
clerical appointments Government examinations comparable to the examinations of 
the Civil Service Commissioner in England and specially designed for the purpose 
they arc intended to meet might replace the requirement that candidates for these 
appointments should possess a universiry degree. The appointments that we have in 
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mind are purely clerical appointments and not appointments to the higher services 

which the number of candidates is relatively small and which do not materially 
aftccl the numbers in the universities. 

rhe universities are overcrowded with men who are not profiting either intellec- 
ua y or rna erta ly by their university training. To many hundreds the years of 
raining mean «a waste of money and of precious years of youth ; nor is it only private 
money w iic i is wasted. Each student in a university or college costs in every 
roun ry ar more tlian his fees, sometimes five or six times as much, and this money 
in ru Id comes in part from the public purse. If these students w’ho now goto a 
university or a CO lege without being really fitted for higher work were diverted in 
aigc num ers at an eartier stage to careers better suited to their capacity, money 
vou e set ree for niore profitable educational uses, and the training of the 
^ . ‘^Pi”'cciably mproved The overcrowding of univers'ties and 

^ g-s y men o whom tlicre is no economic demand has vitally affected the quality 
of university education. ^ ^ 

extension of technical training, which is far more expensive than literary 
widely advocated. We fully sympathise with the desire to develop 
,, training tliougli we feel bound to point out that the training of technical 

xper s on v creates more unemjiloyed, unless iliere are industries to absorb them. 

iip V,'" Employment Bureaus, an example which 

deserves to be more widely followed. 

Girls’ Education 

Coming to (he girls’ education tlie report s iys._ 

figures relating to the girls'education has been somewhat 
for^lhe''fuU*ire^^ ^are many features in the genera! picture to give encouragement 

admirable institutions for the education of girls scatteied over 
J are signs of a general awakening to which the women 
hoM-f.d' contributing m no small measure. Almost evervwheie there are 

fo/pThere has been a keen desire 
‘nnrdl ’ knowledge OH the part of the women, even in the provinces where 

re-ilicinlr stroiig. As a icsuli womcn belonging to all communities are 

^ eradication of well-recognised social evils 

einnlnvmpm desirability of educating their daughters, net necessarily for 

e scholarship, but at least to be more efficient as wives and 

educated mothers m their own homes. 

regard to early marriage has consider- 
lerdchfimi^ ^ ’years and the age of marriage is gradually rising. Moreover, 
Icg.^ation with a new to raise the age of m.arriage is under rons-deration. 

TTnivPrc-f p tke work of the Indian Women’s 

University at 1 oona and its associated institutions Excellent work is being done 
org.an,sat,ons .is the Seva Sadan at Bombay. Poona and Madras-an 
afd domesifr"^! '7 ‘"’^sses, home classes 

women private and unrecognised associations conducting adult classes for 

clLse^ofT coZun"; ' and doing social work amongst the poorer 

and^rtolldlfedor®"’" d'ave spread in the educational, social, economical 

Drovfficrs result of this there have been started in many 

Centre hUVh ^ women’s education, social service 

tivp anr? ^ Hornes mainly through the initia- 

tive and organising efforts of public-spirited women. vi g i me mum 

And among educated women 

fromYheVlS?^ ftesh Impetus 

anTwhich are become annual functions 

delegales"on their rfmrn 11 numbers of w^n delegates from every province. The 
in ,tf»1r ^ I c t ' , Prnvmces are keeping alive the interest of women 

objects of th'i AU lidil'ronfr'‘'^ moe'mgs and by explaining the aims and 

oojects 01 the All-lndia Conferences. A result, therefore, of these Conferences has 
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been that an extensive propaganda on educational and social reform matters has been 
carried on in most provinces by local organisanons. 

There are indications that the Indian women’s demands and aspirations to parti¬ 
cipate in the wider social and public activities of the country are ever\ where receiving 
consideration and the rare opportunities which have been given so far to women on 
legislative bodies and local bodies have been used already to assist in the removal of 
social evils. 

Position in Bengal 

Analysing the position of the different provinces the report savs t— 

In Bengal, cxcejU in the big towns, the position is extremely depressing. An over¬ 
whelming majority of girls leave school after the first year and soon relapse into igno¬ 
rance. In spue of the very large number of girls’ schools only 17 per cent of the 
girls in Class I reach even Class 11 . The girls’ primary schools are mainly staff^al by 
men and co-education has been so little resorted to that only 14 ]^er cent of the girls 
under instruction in institutions are reading in boys’ schools. 

In the high and university stages the Hindus have made some progress, but among 
Mohammedans, who form the majority of th.e population, the higher education of 
women has scarcely begun. 


Moslem Education 

On the question of the provision for religious instruction in scliools and reservation 
of seats or provision for segrcg'ate schools f^or Muhammadans the report says :—It 
is obvious t]:iat if the system of primary eiUication is to he rescued from the waste 
and ineffectiveness which afflict it, a great effort has to be made anrl the system of 
primary schools has to be reorganised. For that purpose it is of the fiist im])oriance 
10 decide whether the relatively ineffective and expensive idan of maintaining segre¬ 
gate schools for Mahomedans shall be continued, or whether airangcrTiCrits for pro¬ 
viding them with opportunities for religious instruction and observance in the 
ordinary schools shall be adopted. There can be no doubt that if in prorvinces wltere 
the educational progress of the Mahomedan communitv is impeded by Icligious diffi- 
ctiliies, such arrangements for religious instruction can be made as wil mducc that 
community to send its children to ordinarv schools, the public system will gain both 
in economy and efficiency and much will be done to free the community from the 
handicap and reproach of educational backw?** Iness. 

Arrangements of the kind that we suggest would obviously be ficilitated by an 
increase in the number of qualified Mahomedan teachers in the ordinary schools and 
by the provision of separate hostels in schools and colleges where boarding accom¬ 
modation is provided. 

We need hardly say that where the path of educational progress of other commu¬ 
nities is blocked in a similar degree by difficulties connccied with religious instruction 
arrangements similar to those made for Mahomedans should be conceded to those 
communities. 

We fully appreciate the force of the general arguments against a policy of “reser¬ 
vations” or ‘preferences’ in favour of particular communities or groups or sections of 
a people, and we admit that special reservations or preferences inside a public system 
of education of a democratic community require justification. A fair field and no 
favour is a maxim which commands ready assent. Yet in India no one now disputes 
that if the ‘depressed* and ‘untouchable’ classes are to be enabled to start fair, some¬ 
thing special must be done for them, and to this extent they are treated as favoured 
communities. Again, ‘the most efficient system is the best’ appears to be a self- 
evident truth. But ‘efficiency’ is not an absolute but a relative term ; it denotes the 
degree in which a machine, an institution or a system achieves its aim, and the degree 
in which the amount or value of the product corresponds to the amount of effort or 
money expended in producing it. The efficiency of a single school may, perhaps, be 
judged by reference to a relatively restricted aim, but the efficiency of a public 
educational system must be judged by reference to a very broad aim. In India, if 
anywhere, a description of that aim as nothing short of nation-building will find ready 
acceptance. 

If, therefore, special arrangements inside the public system of education were made 
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now and possibly for some time to come, to enable the Mahomedan community, to 
lake its full share in the life and in the advance of the nation, this would not, in our 
opinion, be inconsistent either with sound democratic or sound educational principles. 
We wish we could say that no reserva ions are necessary and we should certainly wish 
that they should be as small as possible. As complications of an educational system 
ilicv are undesirable in themselves but since in our belief they represent a necessary 
ahernaiive to leaving the Mahomedan commiiniiy in its present backward state, and 
leaving it 10 lake the poor chances afforded by a system of segregate institutions, 
wc have no hesitation in embracing that alternative as justifiable on broad grounds 
of national policy. 

We suggest, ilierefore, that provincial Governments should carefully consider the 
question of reservation of a suitable number of places for Mal.omedans in those 
jaibhcly managed institutions in which it is not possible at present to admit all 
a})plic.lilts. If and when they can be enlarged, to that extent tl e necessity for 
reservations will clisa))pcar. 

The particular form and degree of reservations made in favour of Mahomedans 
will differ in different jirovmces and in some provinces they will no doubt be slight. 

We arc of opinion that if a reconstruriion of ll)e educational system is carried 
out in certain jirovinces by a w’cll-arra nged and equitable diotnbulion ol schools and 
by a develo{iment of vernacular schools, the need for ‘reservation’ will be much 
less than would appear at present to be neccssaiy. Tkit in any case, during this 
period of reconstruction, and until Mahomedans liave recovered lost ground, reserva¬ 
tion will jirobably be necessary in some provim es. It is significant that in the 
Punjab, while the number of Mahomedan pupils rose from 159.791 in 1917 to 545,831 
it was not found necessary to have aiiy ‘reservations’ in any school. 

We would again add, as we did when dealing with the question of religious 
instruction, that if in the case of other communities the same necessity is found to 
exist for making special arrangements, wliether by way of reservation of places 
or otherwise to secure or encourage their educational advace as has been found to 
exist in the case of Mahomedans, similar concessions should be made to those 
communities. 

D EPRESSED C L.\S5E5 

Coming to the education of the Depressed Classes the Committee says :— 

Two policies have been suggested for meeting the educational needs of the 
ilepressed classes. In the view of many of our witnesses their interests can best be 
safeguarded by a policy of extending tlie system of segregate scliools and of providing 
separate supervising staffs for these schools. Tlie other policy is to admit the 
chilflren of the depressed cl isses on equal terms into the ordinary schools. 

We are strongly of the opinion that the policy of the ‘mixed school* is the right 
one. The system of segregate schools tends necessarily to emphasise rather than 
to reduce the differences between the depressed classes and the other Hindu castes. 

We are aware that it may still be necessary in a few places particularly in those 
places where a great majority of the local population belong to the depressed classes 
to provide schools for them ; but such schools should be regarded as ordinary 
public scliools and not as segregate institutions. In our opinion, the more the 
special schools tend to become mixed scho • Is the better it will be for all sections 
of the people. 

There is a further reason why we consider it essential that the orders of the 
Provincial Governments in regard to the free admission of depressed class pupils 
into the ordinary schools should be enforced immediately and rigorously. Our 
Review has shown not only that compulsion has been introduced already in a 
considerable number of areas, but that many schemes for compulsion are likely to be 
adopted during the next few years. If under schemes for compulsion separate 
schools have to be provided for the depressed classes in many areas the cost of the 
schemes will be very largely and unnecessarily increased. The figure for the 
enrolment of depressed class pupils in the ordinary schools during the last five years 
have shown the extent to which prejudice is dying out and when compulsion is intro¬ 
duced on a large scale it will, we hope, be only a matter of time before all classes of 
the community become accustomed to new and more wholesome conditions of life. 
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We desire to point out in conclusion that it will not be sufficient for Ooveratnent 
merely to insist on the admission of the children of the depressed classes to the 
ordinary schools. It will he necessary to see that the rei^ulations are carried out in 
the spin t as well as in the letter, and that the children are treated on equal terms 
in all respects with the children of other communities. 

European Education 

Referring^ to the edncaiion of Europeans and Anjjtlo-In li ms the report says :— 

In view of tlie numerous representations wliich hive been made to us, it will 
be convenient briefly to summarise the results of our survey of European schools. 

The proposal to make European education a central and non-votable subject is 
undesirable, and its a loption wouhl be prejudicial to the interests of tlie community. 

If uniformity and co-ordination are needed, a representative central bo ly, possil)ly 
with ])Owers to control and conduct examinations, might be established witliout 
interfering wiili provincial responsibility for Euro[)ean education. 

In view of differences in religion, language and conditions of life, the reteniion 
of Euiopean schools in the hills and of the laige European schools in tlie towns 
IS necessary and desirable. But, in the iirerests of the great majority of the poorer 
pupils who have to fit thems« Ives for obtaining ajipointiiients through the n})en door 
of competition and merit, the smaller and less efficient scltools should be amal¬ 
gamated or closed. Such schools if retained would benefit by the admission of a 
larger number ol non Eurojican pupils. 

The needs of small and isolated bodies of Angol-Iiidians sliould be met by the 
award of stipends rather tlian by the maintenance of a largf^ number of sm.ill S'diools. 

The courses and curricula should he ada|.)ted as far yiossible to tlie requirements 
of Indian universities ; and the teaching of the vernaculars should be improved. 

Govern.ment of India 

Turning to the position of the Government of India in regard to education in the 
country, the Committee recommend the re-establishment of tlie Bureau of Education 
which was abolished in 1923 Regretting the disapjiearancc of the (Government of 
Iniia’s influence on the formation and excciuion of educational policy, the Committee 
remark that the exfiinsion of education favoured by the Refor ns has been on ill- 
considered lines and neglectful of the proposals made by llie Government of Ii dia, 
notably in regard to the best method of provis.on of vernacular education and for the 
education of women. The committee proceed :— 

“In our opinion and the opinion of a number of our witnesses, the advice of a 
Central Bureau of Education on a number of matters wouhl be of great value to the 

provinces.We think that the growth of education in India would be materially 

assisted if an efficient central organisation were re-established with ij^e Government of 
India, of which the functions would be to give information and advice to tlie provincial 
administrations and to keep them in close touch with each other." 

The Committee also thinks that constitutional means should be devised to enable 
the Imperial Government to come to the aid of provincial Governments and that the 
Government of India should not continue to be divested of all power to make central 
grants to provincial Governments for mass education. 

I. E. S. Decline 

The Committee make some important observations in regard to the Indian 
Educatian Service. 

They draw attention to the fact that from 1922 to 1927 the number of sanctioned 
posts declined from 373 to 368 in the case of men and from 42 to 38 in the case of 
women. Equally disturbing, they declare, is the large number of vacant posts, 
which increased from 62 to 113 in the period mentioned. In this regard the 
Committee remark :— 

'V‘The progressive extinction of the Indian Educational Service accompanied by 
the failure to reconstitute the provincial services (after a period of nearly five years) 
has been disastrous to the organisation of Indian education." 

The Committee proceeds 

“As a result of the inaction on the part of Government the number of fully 
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qualified men and women competent to hold the higher posts in the Department, 
has become totally inadequate in every province. Since 1914, it has been almost 
iinposible to recruit highly qualified Indians, since the only ordinary appointments 
normally open to such persons were posts on Rs. 250 at the bottom of the scale in 
the present Provincial Educational Services. Such appointments were not attractive 
to men with European qualifications who could secure better prospects in several 
other departments. 

“We have been informed that the delay in constituting a new Provincial Service 
to take the place of the Indian Educational Service has been due to a number of 
reasons. “In the first place, the proposals regarding the reorganisations in the provinces 
hatl to be scrutinised by the Secretary of State in order that he might safeguard the 
existing rights, interests and prospects of the remaining members of the Indian 
Educational Service, and accord sanction to the creation of new posts carrying pay 
over a fixed maximum. 

“in the second place, although the provincial Governments were at full liberty 
to reorganise the provincial services as they thought fit, subject to the limitations 
already mentioned, the Government of India considered it advisable to attempt to 
secure some degree of uniformity in the pay and conditions of service between the 
several provinces. 

“We understand also that in some provinces the proposed reorganisation has been 
postponed from year to year on financial grounds. 

It IS essential that some finality should soon be reached in these deliberations. 

“We are of the opinion that the conditions of service in the reorganised Provincial 
Services should be such as to attract Indian candidates with high European or other 
(juaiifications, and that arrangements should be made, whenever necessary, to recruit 
Eurojteans, on special contracts, to posts outside the ordinary cadres. Without 
such men and women, the best interests of Indian education must inevitably suffer. 

“But, we fear that, eveir if satisfactory conditions of service are arranged, there 
may still be great difficulty in finding satisfactory recruits, mainly on two grounds :— 

(a) The reservation of certain posts for the remaining members of the Indian 
Educational Service. 

(b) The doubtful valitlity of contracts made by Government with persons whose 
salaries are votable.” 

“With regard to the recruitment of Europeans on special contracts, doubts have 
been expressed as to whether a contract entered into by a local Government will hold 
good if the Legislature refuses to vote the pay of the officer concerned, and in one 
province we were informed in evidence that legal opinion had pronounced such 
contracts as invalid. 

“We understand that these doubts have already hindered recruitment, and we 
think that it is necessary to make such arrangements as will place the recruitments of 
Europeans on an unassailable basis. When local Governments require the services of 
a European for special purposes, such as the teaching of English or technical subjects, 
a special contract, witli adequate safeguards, will be necessary, since the pay and 
prospects of the new Provincial Services are unlikely to attract the right type of 
European recruit. 

Discussing the subject of the financing of education the Committee state that 
calculations have been made in several provinces of the ultimate recurring cost of 
universal compulsory primary education and from these it appeared that the total 
estimate of Rs. 19.5 crores recurring was not likely to be exceeded and might even 
be reduced. In addition to that expenditure there would, of course, be a heavy capital 
expenditure on buildings and equipment. 

“But the total sum to be raised,*' the Committee add, “is not abnormally large 
and with a well devised programme, spread over a period of years, the goal of almost 
universal compulsion should be within the reach of at least the wealthier piovinces 
of British India.” 

Minutes of Distent 

Raja Narcfulranath, one of the members, appends a dissenting minute to the report. 
He objects to the proposal of the Committee for reservation of seats in schools for 
Mahoincdans and other classes and to the suggestion for introducing religious 
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educat^ion^ in public schools, for classes desiring them, as in his opinion, “reservations 
once, created tend to become permanent and can be removed only by the intervention 
of a third party.’’ If the special arrangements suggested for Muslims are extended 
to other communities, as in,equity they must be extended, he says much conTusioii 
will be the result. 

Dr. MiUkiilal'shnii Re(,ldi appends a note to the report on women’s education. 

Sir Amherst Selby Deyye in his note has concurred generally in the 
views expressed in regard to the growth of education in British India but he has desire I 
to make some reservations in respect of Chapter V. which In his opinion does not 
adequately represent serio3.is tlefects of Secondary Education and Ciiapter VII wlvicli 
seems to him to advocate more ra])id and extensive expansion of female education 
than is wise or practicable. 


The U. P. Simon Committee Report 

The report of the United Provinces Simon (’omniitlee. wliidi was eireuhiteil (o 
the nieinbers of the Ecgislntive Council on tlu‘ i’tlh Septemht'r is a doeunietd ol 

257 na^es, out of which 121 page's eonstituh* the ro)>ort t)naj>er and 127 {>ages of 
sjmailer'type an explanatory note by l>r. Shqfaat Ahmad Klian. iMr. d. P. Srivastavti, 
‘the Chairman, appends a* noti'of ’ five j)age^ regarding 1 >V, Ivlian's noti* to 'ei)al)le 
its being' understood- in it's {Proper perspective. ( for thr i»'rsoI of th'‘ i'o)iwiiitet' 
see Register vot. If p. 2.Vs’,) * * ' ■ 

The report is unanimous, Dr. Khan's jioro Iteing only an exjdanntory one with 
just a* small difference regarding • tbtt retention of tlie ‘ Imlian (’ivil and Police 
Seryioes. The most eainous feature- of tht‘ report, however, is the ))r(,)viso of the 
Miiiister-memher, Raja Bahadur Kushtdpal vSingh, who agrees to tlu' r(*port except 
HO far as it is iiicoiisisteiit with the statimient of the Ministry madi* before the .loint 
Free Conference at Lucknow. Jt is nowhere mentioned what*evi<lenee the Minisiiu's 
gaya 

The report proper is divided into three parts. Part I reviews the working of 
iho ]9lp reforms in the province. X .iierous defects in (he \vorking of ilvarehy 
have been discussed. The eommitlee thinks that, examined ‘a litt'U* clostdy, tin; 
dyarehical system of g()vcrnn)ent would aj)pear to be a (‘ontradiction in tc'rms. Idie 
achievements of the various departments under the llcforms are briefly examined. 

Commenting on the small pttreenfage of fhe pojinlation at ])res('nt enfranchised, 
namely, 3-5 per cent,, the eominitfee shows (hat the electors (ndneed greater interest 
in -each ••successive election. The committee strongly criticized the huge, size of the 
eoiTSbitiicncies. • It also discuss(‘s irr tkdail the uttiUKk' of thi; (Vnincil towards the 
transferred as well? as reserved departments a<id finds that its attitude, lias., baen 
eminently reasonable. • 

Commenting on the difficulties of local bodies, the <-ommittec thinks tjjat there 
haj been injudicious relaxation of control from .the hiaidqiiartirs and hiilds that 
local self-government is by no means inconsistent with an eflectivc survey, occasional 
(,;putro} qr ^tirijiuliis of the central authority. , ., . 

,,, Xhe ppm n^ttee cop elides thg suyvey., l^y ^yiqg that (lyarchy is unworkable, 
cumbersornp and, illogical. The province has made th(! best of tHis awkward'tiysteiii 
ibr ’ nine years aiid there seems ‘to ‘be iib reason’ wjhy ’if"shbiild be saddled with it 
’any lortgcr. ’ 'The firgvinee ’has made the most of fhe ReformS aiid ostablish’tid Us 
blaim to a further substantial instalment. The I,.egdsfatitre has showirificreased 
responsibility. There is ^ n^arked awakening in the dh;ctdnit(.‘’and the •reserved and 
transferred aephrtmbhts" undbr’suebc^iv'e T\tiiuHter8 h'Ko ihado remarkable progress 
despite the insuperable difficulties of finance *and the jiolitieal conditions prevailing 
in the country during the nine years. The committee ventures to think that for 
reasonableness and a real desire to work the Eeforms the province has shown itself 
second to none in India, . . 

Part II discusses some principal objections taken to the grant of provincial 
autonomy.. The communhl ^tension has bmi disnussed as a passing,The 
present cleavage along communal lines is due very largely to the fact that ;in the 
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rxpccted RcforniK each community is out to for itself the most it can. The 
niiuority commuuitv probably thinks that now is the chance to drive hard the bftr- 
because it ■ tnows .that constitutional problems cannot be solved wit,hout its 
( o-operatiou. , The committee' rccomim;nd,s the foljov'duK safeguards for flip Muslints ;—, 
They should hav(! dO per cent. rcpres'‘ntation in the lyCTishiture according, to, th,e. 
r,)]6 Pact, also a due share of the nominations that arc in tho Governor’s unfettered 
prerogative. With regard to separ.ile eleetoratrs the eonimittee thinks that as long 
as the nresent estrangement l)L't\\eeu th<.‘ two eommunities exists, th(iy se.em to l)e an 
uiiavoi(fable neecHsily. Their reeomnu'iidalion is that st'jiarate electorate be allowed 
f()r the jirescut but it should l)e opi'ii for the minority community to decide at any 
time in favour of joint <'leetorates. Tliis amcmlnu'ut may be etleeted by the provin- 
ciiil ("ouncil ])rovided that threi'-fourths of the nn'inbcrs of the minority eommiinity 
ill the C’ouncil agree. The Muslim^ should have adecpiate rc'presentation on all local 
autotioiiious bodies, tiiiaraiitecs may be given for tlie protection and promotion of 
I lie IT’dn language. .Mnslnn edneation and eultnre. etc. Regarding rep? -entation in 
the scj'viees the eominitlec I'eali/c-, th(' impracticability of a detiiiite communal pro¬ 
portion in all st'rvices, })iit ivcomnit'nds that as far as jiossible one-third of tht; 
appointrni'iits slumld go to th«' Mii.ilinis. While realizing the diflicnlty of working 
tiu' )»rovision the cominittt'c n'cninmeiuN that the old tlcinaiid of the ^Muslims for a 
proMSion lliat a llill or a resolution objcct“d to l)y thrct;-fonrlhs of the members of a 
community should lu' diNallowi'd. may further ])•• investigated. 

Similar, though far !("-< comprehensive, safeguards ao' reeoinmt'ndcd for the de- 
pre^^sed and backward classes and Anglo-Indian'-.. A notable recommendation is that 
(he ajipointiiK'tits at j)res('n( held by tlie Anglo-Indian^ in Railways. (Aistoms, Posts 
and Ti'legraphs and I. M. 1 ). service> and the educational granf.s of Anglo-Indians 
and Europeans lie maintained, 


Recommendations. 

Part 111 ('mliodies tho recommendations of the (‘ommiltee. the chief of which arc 
as (ollows :— 

Retention of the (JovernorT present emergency j'lowcr.s excepting the 
powers of eertilicalion of Bills ; a Eabim't of six joint !\Iinisters, the ChitT Minister 
selected by tin^ (ioM'imor and the others on the advice of the Chief Minister ; the 

IMinistry to be ri'inovablc by an absoluft* majority exceot in budget sessions ; a 

bi-cameral lycgi^latnre consisting of a lower house of 182 members and an upper 
housi' of 00 or b<); (he ipipcr hoa-»(' to have substantial powers of putting a break 
ovf'r the lower house ; the deadlocks to be removed liy joint sessions ,■ the upper 
house also to liave ])ower to demaixl a joint session to consider substantial cuts in 

the Imdgct ; (h(' term of the lowi'i* house to lie five yt'ars and of the upper house six 

years ; oartienlar attention is given to franchise : adult sutfrage is dismissed as im- 
praetieaoli; at present ; lowi'riug the revenue ((Ualitication to the payment of Rs. 10 
and a rent of Rs. 2b ; also the ]>ossessiou of the vi'ruacular U])per primary class IV 
'■ertificatc or matriculation certiticatc to lie entitled to a vote ; special franchise to 
woman, bi'sidcs the ordinary (pialitieations possessed in her own right as woman, whose 
husband iiosscsses a highly restricted franchise' c|uali(ieations to be also entitled to vote ; 
th(' committee does not discuss the reforms in the central Government, but contem¬ 
plates Dominion Status at no distant date ; the strength of the Assembly to be 
doubled and oue-fifth of the provincial quota to the Assembly to be returned by the 
local L('gislature from its own members ; immediate provincialization of all-India 
Services, safeguarding the rights of tho nresent iiioumbents ; institution of a provin¬ 
cial public service commission with wiuc disciplinary powers ; immediate sepaiation 
of the judici.'iry from the executive (this reform is regarded as overdue ) ; centraliza¬ 
tion of the High Court is opposed, and eslablishment of a Supreme Court is 
recommended. 


Dr, Khan*s Note 

Dr. Khafaat Ainmad Khan appends what purports to be an explanatory' note, 
which IS far bulkier than the main report itself. He discusses at great length the 
position of the Muslims in the province and, after remarking that ’DCiCtt 'single re- 
prcsciitativi; Muslim in India at the present time approves of th'6 ^Nihru Report, 
pleads for a statutory guarantee to Muslims who should not b(i SacriffcecJ on^tho 
alter of any theory propped up by any community, ■ . .. 
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A Snub To Dr. Khan. 

Mr. Srivastava questions the propriety of Dr. Shafaat Ahmad Khan writing: a 
note full of points which were never discussed in the committee. He complains of 
Dr. Shafaat Ahmad Khan trying to convey an impression through his note that the 
Muslims in the U. P. are a down-trodden and forsaken minority. He further re¬ 
grets Dr. Shafaat Ahmad dragging in the Nehru Report, which was not discussed in 
the committee. The chairman finally discloses that with the exception of difference 
of opinion on the retention of the Indian Civil Service and tin? Indian J'olice Service', 
Dr. Shafaat Ahmad was in complete agreement with the committee's recommenda¬ 
tions, 


The Bombay Simon Committee Report 

The report of the Bombay Legislative Council Committee, which collaboraterl with 
the Simon Conference, were circulated to the member.s of lh(' L('gislative Oinncil at 
Poona on the 21 th July 192 <) along with the minutes of dissent of Syed Miran Muharn- 
med Shah, Rao Saheb D. R. Patil, and Sardar G. N. Majnmdar. ( For personof 
the Cormniitec see Rcfjister 1929 voL 11 p. T.q.) 

The majority report, in the first place, urges the removal of oflii-ials and nomina¬ 
ted members. After an exhaustive inquiry, thev state, they have come to the con¬ 
clusion that Sind must continue to be a ]krt o^ the Bomliay Presidency. 

They suggest that steps should be taken to widen the electorate and to give the 
rural population a larger representation. 

In their opinion tne future Legislative ('touncil for the presidency should consist 
of 140 members. In this they give ten reserved seats to the dt'])ressod classes, four 
to labour and 31 to Moslems with separate electorates. 

According to their scheme Moslems will retain the separate electorates while tlu' 
interests of the Mahrattas, the depressed classes and the Indian tdiristians will be 
ensured by reservation of seats. They also recommend that two additional seats 
should be given to the landholders’ const’' ^ency. 

With regard to the provincial executives they hold that the time is now ripf’ for 
them to recommend that all subjects with the exception of law aufl order should 
now be transferred to the control of ministers. Law and order, they think, should 
for some years continue to remain reserved. The existence of serious disorders bet¬ 
ween the two major communities in the presidency and elsewhere in India makes 
the immediate transfer of this subject to the control of tho- newly elected Council 
difficult and dangerous. 

They recommend that a period of five years should be provided, during which 
time the new elective Councils should have an opportunity of settling down to their 
work and that after that period it should be left to the decision of the Legislative 
Council, with the (joncurrence of the Upper House which they seek to establish, 
whether the subject should be transferred. 

They propose a unitary provincial government consisting entirely of ministers 
chosen from among the members of the Legislative Council and jointly responsible 
with a Chief Minister should submit the names of the other ministers for the appro¬ 
val of the Governor. They think that this scheme will put an end to dyarchy when 
the ministry is chosen entirely from the majority party of the Council. 

The powers of over-riding the advice of his ministers given to the Governor under 
the existing Government of India Act should no longer be continued. In the event 
of a breakdown the majority invest the Governor with powers similar to those he 
holds at present as a safeguard against the passing of hasty and ill-considered legis¬ 
lation or legislation which may discriminate against particular classes or commu¬ 
nities. 

The majority recommend the creation of an Upper House elected on a different 
franchise and for a longer period than the Lower House. The Second (Chamber is 
to consist mainly of representatives of the larger landed and commercial interests. 

The majority do oot think that there is any necessity for the continuance of the 
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Hpccifti powers of vetoing and certifying; which arc at present vested in the 
Governor. 

Minutes of Dissent 

Sficd Mirnn Muhainntad Shah puls in, in his minute of dissent, a strong; plea 
for the separation of Sind maintaining: thal the (piestion of financial deficiency, 
administrative ditlieulty and future polilieal status will })resenl no real obstacle to 
his rccoinniendatiorjs. 

Jiao Sahih I). R. Patil demands eom]dete provincial autonomy, including; transfer 
of law and order. He opposes the nt'W’ (■on‘^titution of a Scrond Chamber, expresses 
the view that populatio!i alone could forin the basis of representation, asks for lar^;er 
and more efleetive representation for the village population, objects to plural consti¬ 
tuencies, ur^^es the reservation of more than seven seats for ISIaharattas in the Coun¬ 
cil and challenges the proposal to increase the representation for Sirdars and 
Inamdars as reactionary. 

Sirdar O. X. Mnjinndnr strongly endorses the recommendation for providing 
adetjiiate representation to special interests such as landholders. He is in favour of 
transler of law and order, oppos(\s communal electorates, and outlines scheme of 
financial and Ih’ovincial (iovernnnmt. 

Dr. Amhudkar (hanands adult franchise. com]d<'t(' provincial autonomy, 
a wholly elective legislature. abolilam of class and communal electo- 
lates except for Eui’Ojieans. reservation of 33 seats for nioshans and 15 for the de- 
])r(,■^sed classes in a h'gislature composed of MO members. He opposes the 
proposal to set up a Second Chamber and suguests that the Governor should be 
merely a constitutional In'ud with no emergency j^owers. He wants a distinct 
provincial civil servics and rapid Indianisation of tlie servic’cs. 


The Punjab Simon Committee Report 

.\ demand for full responsibfi* g<)vornm'Ul for the province w’as ni.idt' in th»^ 
majority report of the Punjab Simon Committee which along with the dissenting 
minutes by two Hindus and om' Sikh numiher, were circulated to the members 
of the Punjab (\niueil on the SOUi hUy 192 <). The dissenting members suggested 
safeguards in I hi; luterc'St, of the minorities, and in.sisted on the vesting of simultaneous 
respoiisiliility in the CyOiitral Oovernmeut for the safety of the Imlian Empire against 
disruptive forces. 

The majority report was sigueil by Captain Sikander Havat Khan, Chairman. 
Mr. Owen Roberts, (diaudhn C^hhoturam, and Chaudhri Zafarullah, w’hile one 
dissenting minute was signed by Raja Narcndranath and Dr. Narang and the other 
by Sardar l^jjal Singh. 

Ihc majonly report says : “We wish to draw the attention of the Indian 
Statutory Commission to certain distinctive and characteristic features for the 
1 unjab which distinguish It from the rest of India. The Punjab is pre-eminently 
f\. j peasant proprietors almost all of whom belong to the martial races. 
Situatea as it is, the province has had to face successive invasions from the north- 
w e t and has been the camping ground of both the invading and defending armies. 
Jhis, and Its c ose vicinity to the frontier and tribal territory, has, of necessity, 
I? fprovince, sturdy and martial. It is therefore not surprising 
la, tne I unjab should have been selected as the main recruiting ground for the 
duc to tliis fact that twm-thirds of the existing Indian army 
9 ^ history bear testimony to the gallantry and 
e otion of the I unjabis from the time of the mutiny onwards. In more recent 

Punjab has not only helped to secure victory 
nor the Empire and its Allies, but also won reforms for India. Again the Punjab 
niarkedJy liberal province in its outlook and the contrast of social and economic 
status between the diflerent sections of the people is not so sharp in the Punjab 
as in some other provinces, and consequently ilierc is no danger of political power 
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boin/^ made a close })rcserve in the hands of a small olif^archy. Further, the Pi\njab 
has been conspiciionsly successful in workinjr the i»resent Reforms in a spirit di 
p:oodwilI and co-operation, an achievement, which in ilself is a Hiiflicient proof of 
its caiiacity to mana;;e its own atlairs and which makes its d('niand for the f^rant 
of full resppusibk' ^overnm mt irresistible.” 

'riic majority rcjiort iirp‘s the transfer of all subjects to Ministers. The Covernor 
is to be the constitutional head of the ]>rovinc('with the neci'ssary I)o^^ers of veto and 
inlerft'iamce. Thi.' Chief SeertMary is to Ix' ('v-otlicio sivretary to the cabinet. The. 
(Vntral Crovmmineiit's powm* of interference and sujiervision is to be confim'd to 
those subjects in Avliich tlui Central Reeislaturc is interesb'd and to matters 
rc(juirinu interfen'oee in the interests of the security and stability of the country 
as a whole. 

The form of the country's uovernment is to be federal, with residuary powers 

vested in the Pnnincial (u)vernment. The majority su^uest that autonomy in 

the provim-es should wait for the' esialilishment of ri's])Onsil)ility in the Ctmtra! 

< lovernment. As re,L;’ards the lA\';'is!ature. it i^; reeomim'mh'd that there should be 
a unitary ))rovincial cliainber «'lecl('d by <!ireet vole by const it mmeies ii'turniny,' 
sinele membei's. I.ocal council slamld till half thi' elected seats of the Couneil 
of Slat(', and one-tifth of the elected seats of the Assembly. The jiresent division 
of urban and rural should continue S-pint" ehjel irate^ must contiiuie for 
^Muslims and Sikhs and Ihiroja'ans. Ani.::lo-Indians and Indian Christians should 
also be allowed to return their n'presenlativ(*s through th^nr own electorates ; Init 
jdl (‘ommunal consiitiiciieies should be ojien to member^ of every caste or cn'cd 
to contest. 

ddie Punjab (kntneirs streneth should ix' imu’eased to lb') member^ and 

nomiuatiid inember> slnmld disappear and spi'ci.al const it ueucie.'^ slu'iiild be abolished. 
The life of the Council and tin; Assembly should he increasi'd to five years and 
that of th(‘ Couueil of State to si'veii ye.ars. 

IMiislims should hav(‘ one-third of the se.ats reserved in both the cliainbei’s of the 
Central Len^^islature. Full wei^ihlaan^ should be {^iveii to Sikhs in the Punjab 
pro\ided the .Muslim imijority is not nxluced to a minority or (Mpialily. It is 
fnrtlier reconiim'iided that Sind be s(']jarated and pivim full reforms, that the 

Xorlh-\\h‘stern Frontier iirovinees should ^et the Montford Rid'orms and Paluchistan 
should also have reforms. 

As re^^ards tlie services, it is recommr'mh'd that the 1 . C. S. and the Polii'o 
Service should conliuuc to be nvruitiid by the Secretary of Stale -and llie olhtw 
services should he reeruited hy the (tfmtr.il uhlii- .'Service (lummlssion for all- 
India services ami hy the I’rovineial Smuiee Comiuissiou for the IVoviuees. 

S<*pnration of executive from judicial functions should be takim in band at onee 
while the Hi^h Clourt Judp;es should be apitointed on (he reeomnu'ndation of the 
Local (iovernmeiit. 


Hindu Members’ Note of Dissent ** 

liajn yarendranalh and Dr. Gakulchand Aa)'a/t// in their note of dissent declared : 

‘‘The recommendations of the majority arc actuated hy i)nrely eoinmnnal hielin^s. They 
want communal (ilectorates, communal representation in llie (Central Lefrislature, 
reforms for the Frontier and Baluchistan and separation of Sind, ff any further 
proof were needed of their limited outlook it is furnished hy the fact that (hey 
do not desire the introduction of responsible (rovernment in the Central Lejziislature 
either to precede or even to synehronise with provincial autonomy. We feel that 

no province would deserve any political advance if it is not prepared to abandon 

eommunalism. We want that no extension of powers to popular control be made 

unless a proportionate extension of responsibility is made in the Central Government. 

They protest that the Nehru Report has been adopted by the majority so far 
as it is favourable to Muslims and that Frontier reforms has been advocated without 
hearing military experts, belitting the importance of the defence of the Indian 
Empire. They protest that in all these recommendations the majority have gone 
beyond their provincial sphere and not pronounced on any data placed before 
them. 

The two Hindu members recommend changes in franchise as proposed by the 
Punjab Government. They ridicule the proposal of the majority to throw open 
communal constituencies to all the communities. They consider reforms for the 
frontier as a “big ju'Slip into the unknown.” They propose a second chamber for 
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the province and ur^e Hpecial concessi<ni to the Sikhn. They propone that the C’abinet 
Hhould represent all tht; important fommiiniti(‘s in the province and tlud law and 
order should l)e tn^ated as a e.entral subject. They oi)ine that (he; ))rovinoes must 
i)c considered to be r^reaturcs of adrninistrativ(^ eonvenieiiee. Otherwise separatist 
tendencies would develop, endanii;;erin^‘ the cohin)onwealtli. 

They recommend that the powers of the . lociil /government in the matter of 
taxatiou should, renipin the same as at pn 3 sent. 

Sikh Member’s Note. 

Sardar Vjjahinnh (Mulorscs, mostly in constitutional matters, the views, qf the 
two Hindu mL‘m})ers. 1!(' combanns communal electorate arid otters, on behalf of 
the Sikh minority, to do without Hkmu if the others do the same. Hut if the com¬ 
munal electorat<‘s were to continiu'. he ureu'S full wei/;hbaLm be /;iv('n to the Sikhs, 
lie says the majority ap:ree to full wei/rhita/u' in ])rinci])1e but do lot, tyrant it in 
practice. When in T . 1 *., M per cent Muslims have 30 per cent representation 
why should not Sikhs who slaml on a idcmtical footin/T have the same re|iresefila- 
tion ? He declares that the balance of power betW(‘en the three prinei[>al communities 
would avoid chances of communal tyranny. The insistence of the majority 
commiuiity on a statutory majority ^ over all the minority eummunities is a 
fundanumtally wwon/i' basis for Parliamentary (lovc'rnmeitt. 

Sardar Tjjal sirij^h otl'ers a solution of the ehvtorates f[uestion by suu'iicestinu 
an ori/i:imd formula. H<i says: “'riicre sliould be joint electorates arid members should 
lji(‘ eleeted on the principle of jrroportional representation by the list system or a 
system of sip:le traiisferahle vote. Ihit this system, if ado]>ted, should ijc adopttal 
for the whole country.’' 

1 I(‘ advocates that th(' (’(mtral (Tt)vc»i*nment shoidd have power even to sns])ertd 
the Prbvineial •(\)nstitntion- in ease of /rros< mismanap.Miiep^ or abuse of ])ow'er 
and that, to create contkhmce, the Minister in (•hare:e of Law and Order in the 
provinee should lielon/; to the minority emnmniiity. Toe -sclieme of reforms woldd, 
ho Bays, be jud^^ed not by tlie lii>erality in tlu' )>rovineial splnire, but by ?ts liberality 
in the central sphere. IL' deprecates th(‘ desire of the majority members to-set up 
a Muslim majority in certain ])rovinces to bulanc(‘ the Hindu majority in the other 
provinces. He (hrlares that while otluT e<.mimniiities can think of-balaneiim om* 
pt'eviiicc u/cainst another, the .'^ikhs have all tlu'ir'inter<*s(s C(mtred ih tlu' PiUijah. 
The Akndi movement itself was caused by the- (h'sappoinl ineiitof-tht^ eommunity witli 
the share of reprrrsentnfion it /^ot in the ivdoruvd- council. He could Well (‘oneeiv't; 
the disappoiiitmenl of his eommunity if its leaiiimate demands wmre not ueceded to. 


The Bengal Simon Committee Report 

'Hie report of the Renj^al Provincial Simon Committeo, which "Worked with the 
Simon Commission and the (Vntral (k)niniiltee. was issued on the .Vrd 
The report was si/^iied by six meml)ers. ipin/ely. Sir Abdul ICirim (ihiiznavi, the 
Maharaja of Mymensinpli, Mt. W. L. ‘ !Mr. 'R. Cb M. Faroqiii, Mr. A. K. 

Eazlul Hiuj and'Moulvi Abid KaJ^irn. 

■ 'The liaja Bahadur of Na.shipur. who was Oi*ip:inally*elelded as a mepbe'ri resi/^^ned 
Hoinetimc afUw when he was appointetl a Minister. The Committee therefore eonsistt\l 
of'six mertibers, and the report is almost unanimous except on some points on which 
difTcramee of opinion existed and individual members uttered a note of disseht. 

* Mr. •Eazlul ftipneiited from the view of the other members Wlio favdlirlwl* the 
establishment of am Upper Chamber. Ho considered it ihinc'ceasary, ^aud’ held 'tSyb 
public opinion tVHS* stro^lg^ly it. = ‘ » nO • 

Along with "the report'*as;aii appendix -is published ' tlite* itieiTldrahdilTh’hy “Sir 
A. K. Ghuzuavi to the Hartog Committee, in which he pleads for ten crotes^ of 
being allotted for the education of Moslems. 

The Provincial Committee report emphasises -the rfinancial striiigbney 'under-which 
the province has been suffering, and. .iusisU, t4tat i at .lejist an additionaL-4 *eforea 
should be assigned to Jieugal, and says tliat no amount of reform would .be popular 
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or worth having until the fiiiauces of the province are put on a satisfactory 
footing. 

On the (piestion of adult suflrage, the Ooinnuttee’s opinion is that it ’ would 
neither be desirabhi nor practicable at j)resent for the obvious reason of the illiteracy 
of the masses, millions of whom do not know what the vote means nor understand 
the implications of Representative Government. 

The Committee opine (hat the total number of voters, both Mahomedans juid 
Non-Mahomedans, would almost be double I as a res iilt of making the voting 
strength proportionale to their papulation. ilf*nce, the size of the constitiuaicies 
should now be reduced l)y ha,If, and tliis wi)uld (mabh* them to d()uble the existing 
number of memb(;rs of the Council, which would be roughly one member for 
10,000 voters or 2 , 27,000 inhabitants. 

Ref(‘rring to the b.asis of ivj)resentation the; Comiiiitti'.e state that the non- 
Mahomedaii elements in the Council Ihrongli general constitueneies, should be 
proportionate to the number of tlu' population. 

Mr. Travers, on behalf of the European Community, is of opinion that th(^ 
Chamber of Commerce should have two adilitional repiesent.atives and North Bengal 
should have one additional ('leetod seat in the Assembly. 

On the (jiicstii^n of the duration of the (k^nneil, the Committee says that the 
l(wm of the L''gislative Council should l)e live years and that of the llppm" 
Chamber seven years. Both the (rouse should have elec*ted Jh’esidents, 

Summarising (he main eoiielusions the Committee state : The ultimate' ge)al, so 
far as this province is concerned, is complete provincial anioiiomy, in otlun' words, 
iintonomy vis-a-vis the Ce'ntral Government and (he establisliment in the intcTiial 
})olitical system of Full Responsible Governim'iit. K()r the aitaimneiit, of the goal 
the immediate steps recominendi'il are financial adjustment between the province 
and the Central GovernmiMit, transfer of all provincial siib](H*ts, excluding Bolii'i*, to 
the charge of a popular Minister, ami according to some, tluj inclusion of Police 
in tli(5 transfer, with necessary safeguards—a strong Ciaitral (roveniment, a bicameral 
provineial legislature and the two important communities being given representation 
lUicording to the proportion of population, and other imporiant interests being 
adequately ri'prescnU'd. 

The ultimate authority of the legislature should be vested in a joint session of 

(he two Chambers on all matters including vote of ceiisurt^. TIktc should be 

separate communal electorates. The C()mmii.tee favor a provincial Public Services 
Cominissiou. iyastly, the Committee oi>iiu‘ tiiat tin priwali'u ee of bribery and 

corruption within the legislature as well as in tlii* coiistiluenciiM, should be put an 

end to on the lines existing in the United Slate.s and Canada. 


The Madras Simon Committee Report 

The Madras Simon Commission Committee’s report to the Indian Statutory 
Commission, which was issued to the press in the beginning of 7 , 9 . 2 , 9 , is a short 

unanimous report. The Committee consisted of Sir l^irasararn Patro, Chairman, 
Diwaii Bahadur S. Kumararwami Rcddiar, Kumararaja of Venkatagiri, Khan Bahadur 
P. Khalifulla Saheb Bahadur, Messrs. Daniel Thomas, P. Sivarao and N. Siva 
Raj^ members. 

The most important recommendations, made by the Madras Simon Committers, 
are: (1) The grant of Provincial autonomy or full responsible Government : ( 2 ) The 
establishment of responsible Government in all the civil departments of the Govern¬ 
ment of India, excepting those dealing with defence, foreign relations and relations 
with the Indian States, and ( 3 ) a declaration of the British Government that full 
Dominion status, within the British Commonwealth of Nations is accepted as the 
^goal of India, to be achieved in a reasonably definite period. 

The Committee in its general survey of the present situation says that whatever 
be the attitude towards dyarchy as a political experiment, what is now needed for 
the purpose of determining the future political advance is a re-investigation of the 
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I'orccH which ilcinmidcd j)(di(ic:;d j)i'oc:rcsn in 1018 . If thcfle forcns are to-day aa 
ijisisteiit for politifoil pro^^n'sH iiB thoy wm* in 1918 , it is a matter of little importance 
Avheth(!r dyarchy has hciMi successful or not. The main issii(‘s in the political field 
to-day are vvhelhcr there is a need for jiolitical advance, and, if so, what is the 
extent to wlii(‘h it is desirable to j^o. 

iSummarisinj; tlie reasons which impelled Mr. Montaj^u and Ixird Chelmsford 
to (‘oncliide in 1918 tiiat political advance on a lar^^e scale was necessary, the 
Committee says: The very same causes, viz., political dissatisfaction, social stagna¬ 
tion, administrative w('akness, lack of moral and material ])rogress and moral forces, 
have now with the passagii of time become intensihed. More over the ])rogress 
made in the last lU years under Indian din'ction in education, local self-govern¬ 
ment and in grin'ral enterjinsc am])ly justifies further jxilitical advance. 

If large ])olitical ])rogrc^s was necessary in 1918 , it is eviai more so in 19 _^ 9 . 
The Committee further says that the (‘laim for D.iininion Status for India is based 
on justice as well as on the Xational Demand. The strength of England’s rule 
in India lias been based as much on her p!iy^>ical ])ovver as on her moral (iiialities. 
We beliiive tliil in the long nm nmral stiHmglh is mort‘ powerful than physical 
strength and tJiat it is in the interests ol England herself to satisfy the just 
aspirations of India. 

As regards the woiking of dyarchy in Madras, the Committee feds justified in 
slating lhal tins I’ruvjnee lias uorked dyarchy as siiei'essfiilly as a transitional 
system of the kind can be worked and that satisfactory ])oljtieal capacity and 
organising ability liavi* Ix'en shown by ibi' Ministers m charge of transferriMj 
subjects. J’rogres'; in tlu' inteiX'st taken by voters in elections, in political education 
of voters by their repn'sentatives and in the development of the party system in 
llu‘ ('(/iincil and in the country lias been eneoiiragingly steady. 

As regards the working of dyarchy in other ])rovmccs the f/Oinmittec says that 
it is L'cnerally admitted that dyarchy has been worked successfully in a majority 
of the I*ro\mees. The particular success of Madras and the Punjab is mainly 
dn(‘ to tliD fact that ilie non-Brahman Party in Madras and the iMoslems in the 
Punjah were willing to work dyarchy. 

'J'lic iliflcri'iiee between these tuo provinces and the rest of India is based not 
on a difi’ereiiee in ])olitieal aliility. luu on a dillcrenec in the willingness to work 
the jiartieiilar method of dyarchy. 

These two provinces show that th(‘ (‘xistenee of communal differences are not a 
bar to political progress in a province. Tlu' success of dyarchy in Madras Mid else- 
whcr(' is evidiMiee of tlie general fitness of thi' country to work a political constitu¬ 
tion which ri'ceives tlie general a(*ee]itanee of the jx'ojde. 

Begaiding the- working ul the Eeiitral (Government the Committee says that the 
relations of the Executive and tlie Legislature in the Oaitral Ctovernment are such 
that none whft desires eimsiitutional progress can desire their continuance. 

If the (.kaitral (Jovcrnnient be lesponsihle to the Legislature, the orientation of 
administration in India is likely to be ditlereiit from what it is. Decentralisation — 
the transference of authority from the Central (Government—is mainly demanded 
beeau«e it means the transfer of j>ower from a part of (iuvernment which is responsible 
only to the v^eeretaiy of (^tate to parties that are responsible to the people. The undue 
jmsipommient of the introdiietion of respoiisihility in the (Jeutral Government may 
thus give an unhealthy pcnmuient twist to the administrative organism. 

Imiia would he willing to have a Central Government strong enough to maintain 
her us a luUion, hut this illiiigiiess is diminished if the Central Government is 
irresponsible. The (Vmimittee holds it undesirable, therefore, to consider only the 
reform of Provincial (.lovcrnmeiits and leave alone that of the Central Government. 
If the prinei})le of a democratic Government is to be introduced, it is as necessary 
to introduce it in regard to central subjects as in regard to provincial subjects. 

After a careful ednsidcratioii of all taels before us, says the Committee, we re- 
coiiiineiid the following steps to be taken immediately :— 

(1) The grant of provincial autonomy or full responsible Government. 

( 2 ) The cstabliKhment of responsible government in all the civil departments of 
the Government of India, that is, in all departments except those dealing with De¬ 
fence, Foreign relations and relations with Indian States. 

( 3 ) A deelaration by the British Government that full Dominion Status within 
the British Commonwealth of Nations is accepted as the goal of India to be 
achieved in a reasonably definite period and that the automatic achievement of 
such status in such time will be brought about by the provision of adequate means 
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lor the InilianiBation of the iinny anti other forceR of defeuet'. 

There has been a certain amount of doubt expresstd as to what “prov'incial 
autonomy” means. It means the self-^^overnment of tin' jH'ople in the province 
and therefore imi)lies responsible g:overnnicnt. It also moans freedom from external 
control, but this within aetined limits ; for a Provincial Oovcrnment is necessarily 
correlated with a Central Oovcrnment and the relation between the two should 
imply a measure of authority on the part of the later over the fornna\ What is 
now demanded is that res])onsibility should not be limited to a part of the 
ju’ovincial sphere of Government, but should be extended to that sphere in full 
and that the limits within which the ])roYincial Oovernnu'nt is independent of the 
Central Government should be delinilt'ly laid down. The pn'sent division of pro¬ 
vincial and central subjects is reasonable and should continue. 

In rcp;ard to the Central Government the Madras (^ommitU'c believes that the 
control of the civil departments by a popularly elected legislature to whoni the 
ex(‘cutive should be responsible is essential iu tin' intc'resis of true economic 
progress. (V)ntrol ovTr (Tistoms, Railways, Shipping, Hanking and Currency and 
the Exchange, if it continues in the hands of an irn'Sponsible C('ntral Govern¬ 
ment, however justly the latter may act, will breed irritation anti suspicion on 
the part of the pe()j)le. 

Tne appalling poverty of the peo])le, the large amount of unemployment among 
the educated classes and the (‘()m})aratively small return India gets from hta* 
enormous natural resources, all demand that control ovt'r the economic life of India 
should be transferred to the people of India. In tlu'sc departments no religious 
or caste difFerences can have any effect. Whatever may be the form of atlininistra- 
tivc or ccnstitutional changes in the eountiy, there can lie no substantial j)rogress 
unless the changes tend to advance the economic welfare of the people which is 
the primary’ concern of the government. 

Indeed, if self-government in India is to be real, it should bt'gin with the work 
of economic reconstruction. Autonomy only in the subjects that are now classed 
as provincial will be husk without the grain which eonirol over economic life can 
alone provide. 

Even if it hap])ens (hat, in some of the ])rovinc('s. Law and Order continues to 
be reserved, all oth('r sulijeets bdng transh'rrcd. this will not int('rfere with 

our proposal for the immediate transfer of the ‘ eivir’ (l('partments of the Govian- 
menl of India, as the central subject of Defence, which is coniu'ctcd with the 
provincial subject of Law tind Order, will be atlministcrcd tor a time as at present 
by the Central authority. 

The Committee devote a few keen sentenct's to tin* (‘riii<‘ism tliat India cannot 
defend herself and therefore cannot be entitled to Dominion Status. The fact is, 
it is pointed out :— 

India is defended largely by Indian soldiers and entirely out of Indian money. 
It is in spite of the repeated dcinnnds ot Indians and in order to meet 

the needs of British Imperial straU'gy that the Artny is olhccred mainly 
by Engli.shmen and a large British force is kept in iiidia. As seen from 

the evidence placed before us, the military imlicy of India has never yet 
been considered from the })oint of view of the legitimate needs of India. It is not 
fair that England should first omit to make India militarily self-suflieient and then 
use her own omission as an argument against giving her Dominion Status. 

The unanimous recommendations of the t^keen Gommittee have been turned down 
by the Government of India, presumably at the behest of the Secretary of State. 

The Skeen Committee have shown that it is not the lack of material, but wTong 
methods that have stood in the way of Indians coming- forward in adc(|uate numbers 
to serve as officers in the Army. It is alleged that Indians lack the fpialitics necessary 
for leadership in the army. 

In the Great War, however, Indian non-comraissioned officers readily took the 
place of fallen British officers and the available evidence shows that they acquitted 
themselves well. Leadership requires opportunities for development and Jndiaus 
have been practically kept out from such opportunities. Leadership requires not 
only courage but also intelligence, but Indians with intelligence have hardly been 
given a place in the Army, though recruitment being limited to particular classes 
and to subordinate positions. It is not the lack of desire or ability on tlie part of 
India, but the policy of Britain that is responsible for the fact that india, though 
it supplies all the money and most of the soldiers, is yet not self-sufficient for the 
purposes of defence. 
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It st'omK to the Corn mil tee that the eontention that Englinbrnon would not like 
to serve ns oftie^ers in the army under Indian superiors is not tenable. Besides hein^ 
recruited jis officers, Indians snoiild be admitted to the artillery and the other bran¬ 
ches of the Army from which they are now excluded. As re^^ards the Navy, the 
s(^lf-^ovcrning- domi ions of the British Commonwealth have not taken up in full the 
obligation of defending themselves by sea and India may, for the present, remain in 
the same position. 

The Committee is not in favour at present of an extension of the franchise to all 
adults which will raise the electorate form about ] to 2'3 millions. There are two 
alternative methods of dealing with franchise. The first is to leave the franchise as 
it is and give the TiCgislative Council power to alter it according to requirements. 
The second is to low'er thc! franchise to half its present level. It has been calcula- 
lat(‘d that such a lowering of the franchise will roughly dou])le the electorate i. c.. 
raise it to about (> per cent of the population. Th(i Committee is in favour of the 
first alternative with tin; exception of Mr. Siva Kao who prefers the second. 

But if the (Vjrtimission h'cls that an immediate broadening of the basis of the 
franchis<' should aecomj)any an increase in the pow'crs of thc Legislature, the 
('ornmittee would recommend the second alternative. The Committee wdshes to raise 
tlie strf'uglh of the Council to about 150 on the existifig franchise and 200 if the 
fiauehise 1)(‘ lowen'd. Th(' Committee propose that the official bloc* be abolish(^, 
the nomination of experts, whether official or non-official, being permitted for special 
piir]>oses. 

As rcLuirds the commuual electorates for Moslems and Indian Christians, the 
('ornmittee rc<:ommeiids tin* n'tention of the ('xisting communal electorates for 
Mosh'ins and Indiat) (ffinstiaus as also for Euro])cans and Anglo-Indians for a 
lime. Two oi the nuanbers of the (V)mmiit(‘e, howewer, liold that their communities 
should be brought td^o on the general electorate but without the right to stand as 
candiilates. 

The present speeiid rejwest'nlation for commercial and other interests is also 
retained. 

The (^!nmmitie(‘ feels that tlu' landholders have weighty interests in the Presidency 
and that their interesN are likt'ly to la* in eonflu’t with those of their tenants who 
find a large represemtation in the Council and therefore recommend that special 
rei)resentalion for tlie landholdiM's should he eontiinuai. One member is against 
such special n'presenlation. The (.'ommittci' is in favour of special representation 
for th(‘ I'niversitic'^. The (AnninitO'e ferls that no separate representation of agri¬ 
cultural labour is necessary in this province as a large proiiortion of such labourers 
and eidtivalors ar(' iiududed in tin* gem'ral electorates Industrial labour is not at 
nresent sufficiently organised to be separately represented. The Committee is in 
huonr of the aholilion of rt'servation of seats for non-Brahmins in Madras. 

Tlie Committee is in favour of single member eoustitucueies provided they are 
arranged so as to avoid preponderaiu'e of one commuiiity in any particular 
eonstilueney. 

The Committee recommends (hat the term of the Council may be fi.xed at 
five years as (he present jwiiod of three years is felt to he unduly short. 

The Committ<‘(' proposes that (he execuiive power in (he province be vested in 

the Covernor acting with a Cabinet of se\en Ministers of w'hom one, thc Chief 
Minister, may he selected by (ho Covernor and the rest appointed by the 
(Governor on his recommendation The Ministers will be jointly responsible to 

the Council and should resign if a iio-eonfidence motion against them is carried 
by a majority of the total strength of the Council. The Chief Minister will be 
the President of the Cabinet and will have the powers of the Finance Member 
of the Government. 

The existing powers of the Governor in regard to legislation may be 

continued w’ith the exception of power under section 72-F of the Gov^nment 
of India Act which relates to reserved subjects and may be abolished with the 
abolition of reserved subjects. He will be the agent of the Central Government. 
In virtue of his powers he will be in a position to safeguard the interests of 
minorities, services, etc. as he may be required to do in an Instrument of Instructions 
issued to him by thc Sovereign. In emergencies he will have power to order 
administrative ction to bo taken which is necessary for the peace and tranquillity 
of the province. 

In tie opinion of all but one member of the Committee, the balance of advantage 
is in favour of a second chamber, the constitution and functions of the chamber 
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bein/j: tentatively similar to those of the. Council of State aj)(l the s(n'np:lh of the 
Chamber not exceeding fifty. 

Regarding the electorates for the ABScnibly and the Council of State the Com¬ 
mittee recommends that the present franchise* bo retained. Separate (‘leetorates may 
continue for the pre.-ent for Moslems. For Indian C lu istians, election through 
separate electorates should be substituted for nomination. Nomination for depressed 
classes should continue. The strength of the Assembly nniy be fixed at 2(K) to 250 
and its term at five years. The position as regards the Council of State may 
continue as at present. 

The Committee recommends that the Govornor-Ceneral be in charge of the 
Foreign and Political Department and that the CVimmandi'i-iu-Chief be in charge 
of defence. All other subjects should la* in charge of a Cabinet consisting of 
Ministers rcBjionsible to the legislature. The ]>resent po^vcrs of the (lovernordiemral 
in regard to Provincial liCgislative ("ouncils in resj^eet of h'gislation ^vill coidinuc. 
The f’ommittee adds that these proposals art' solf ly intended for tlu* transitional 
stage before the attainment of Dominion Status. 

TJie Committee recommends that immt'diati' action hi' taken on the lines of the 
Skeen Committee so as to have the defence' forces officered mainly by Indimis 
within the period set for the attainment of Dominion Status, jMori' than one Indian 
Sandhurst should be opened to train Indian officers. 

The Committee believes that India will in tim«' form a fcdmalion in uhich tlv’ 
Indian States will find their due place though they can be bronglit in only uith 
their consent. 

The Committee h()lds that residuary powers should vest in tlu' ('(ntral Covi'rio 
ment on the model of the Canadian '•onstitulion. Tlu* prchenl division ot proviimial 
and cetdral subjects is satisfactory and should be retained. 

The majority of the (.knnmittee is of opinion that there should he separation ot 
executive and jiidieial fnnctioiiH so as to scenic an independent iiulieiaiy and improved 
administration of just ire, 


The Burma Simon Committee Report 

The Burma Provincial Simon Committee (/or j)rn>o>nu‘/ .sec A'cvC/cr lU'Jlf 
VoL I p. <i45) in their report submitted to the Council on the ,')th A/o/z/.s/ lU'Jl* 
strongly recommended the immediate separation of Burma from tlie rest of Britisli 
India as the first step towards the attainment of full lesponsible (iovernmeiu. Burma’s 
political connection with India, the report slates, is aibitrary and unnatural. Burma’s 
political subservience to India has seiioiisly jeopaidised her financial and economic 
interest even threatening to denationalise her. 

Regarding the form of administration after separation, the committee indicate ilte 
lines along which Burma should advance to tlie goal of full lesponsible Government 
without attaching too much importance to such names as home rule, dominion status 
and so forth. 

The committee opine that Burma’s revenues would develop more quickly if she is 
separated and Burma would gain at least three crores per annuin. 

The committee desire that after separation Burma be placed in direct relationship 
with the Home Government thiough the Secretary of State, who should have a sepa¬ 
rate Council to deal with Burma affairs. The report states that increased represen¬ 
tation be given to Indians, Karens and Anglo-Indians and communal representation 
to Burma Moslems. 

Opinion is strongly divided on the question whether the Burma Legislature should 
be unicameral or bi-cameral, the majority favouring the former until a proper })arty sys¬ 
tem is evolved. The majority favour the retention of the official bloc as a steadying 
influence. 

Franchise should remain unaltered for the present and executive power sliould be 
vested in the Governor acting with the advice of ministers of whom five should be 
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non official with joint responsibility, the ministers being responsible (o and removable 
by the Legi slain re. 

Power to alter tlie constitution should be vested in the local I.egislafurc, but not 
before the expiry of five years since the introduction of the new constitution guaran¬ 
teeing full right of citizenship to the minorities. 

The Conuniltce also rerommend that after se))araiion auf] adoption of the above 
( onsiimtion a Public Service Commission be apjiointed by the Governor acting with 
the ministers to deal direct with the future recruitment appointments, discipline, retire¬ 
ment and superannuation of public offices. 

The report concludes : “If separation is considered outside the region of practical 
jiolitics, the Committee tccommend, as an alternative, that Huima be given at least 
ilic satne advance as granted to the major provinces of India. 

Minutes of Dissent 

'Die report contains two notes of dissent. Mr. B<i in his note of dissent, recom¬ 
mends dominion status. Mr. M. M. differs from the view that (lie first step to¬ 
wards the attainment of full responsible Government is sefiaration. 

Mr. Rafi argues that separation need not necessarily precede responsible 
fGovernment and warns those who arc committed to sucli a course that, 
in the event of Burma not being granted Home Rule as the next step, 
whicli is most likely, separation would mean a leap in the dark. “It will leave Burma 
weak and isolated, divorced fiom a connection which, whatever its detractors might 
say, admittedly helped licr in ilic past to rise from licr jiolnical slumber and fight 
licr political liattlcs and to wliich the present Reforms 'n lUirma are largely due. 
That is the reason wliy a large section of the Burmese jieople is opposed to separa¬ 
tion”. “My conception of jirovincial autonomy,'' he proceeds, “includes the trans¬ 
ference of all provincial subjects, not excepting law and order, to the control of 
popular ministers responsible to the Legislature, and the elimination of the official 
bloc and nominated members." He cx\iresses the ojiinion that TUirma should have 
a bi-cameral legislature elected on a higer franchise based on property. The interests 
of the minorities should be safcguardecl not only by conmumal electorates, but also 
by providing for the ediuation of the children of the minority communities from 
State I'unds and reserving a certain percentage of appointments in the Public 
Services for them. 


The Assam Simon Committee Report 

The Report of the Assam Simon Committee was submitted to the Assam Council 
on the !/{h Srptcwhvr [For j (ri^offnd of the CommUffr Fcrfisiir 1028 roL I 

p. 848.) 

The Committee recommended universal suffrage for all persons of not less than 
25 years of age, with ojien voting for the illiterate, and, alternatively, suggested univer¬ 
sal househokl suffrage, i. e. vote for each occupied house, the local legislature deciding 
as to which of these alternatives should be adopted. 

The Legislative Council should consist of 95 elected members. The Governor 
may nominate not more than five members, one representing the backward tracts, 
if ,as recommended by the Committee, the legislative and financial control in respect 
thereof should continue as at present. 

The Committee are not convinced that the existence of the second chamber and 
the expense involved would be justifie d by its utility, though they do not agree with 
ihe statement in the Government memorandum that there is no suitable material 
for it in Assam. 

The representation of Assam in the Legislative Assembly should be on the basis 
of area as well as population and all provinces, large or small, should be equally 
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represented in the Council of State which sliould be, so to speak, (lie Council of the 
Provinces. 

The Committee do not recommend any territorial change, one member dissenting. 
Neither Sylhet nor any part of Goalpara should be transferred to Bengal. The 
backward tracts, being a potential source of wealth, should continue to be part of 
the province. Ivhasi and Jainthia Hills should no longer be classed as such, but 
placed on the same footing as plain districts. 

Dyarchy should go and all subjects, including I’olice, subject to certain safeguards, 
should be administered by ministers jointly responsible to the legisl.iture, wlto 
should be four in number, appointed by and holding office during the pleasure of the 
Ciovcrnor, three on the advice of the Chief Minister, The Minister’s pay should 
be fixed by an act of the local legislature which shall have a life of five years unless 
dissolved earlier by the Governor. No special majority should be fixed for no- 
confideiK'e. The Chief Minister should preside at Cabinet meetings 

'fhe Indian Civil Service and the Indian Police Service should be all-Iuflia services 
for the present and all other services should be provincialised. Recruitment and 
( outrol of services should be vested in the Public Services Commissions free from 
political infliu'i'cc.s, one central commission for the all-Indi.i services and the other 
local Commission for the rest. 

Regarding the financial settlement, the Committee urge that dispiiitv in the 
level of adminislraMou beiwcen the other provinces and Assam, winch was tlic 
legacy of the pre-rcfoim period and which the Meston Settlement did not sufficiently 
allow for in the rise of Assiin. should be taken into a^a-ounf at the ncM financial 
settlemeni. which should provide for a special '-pn'r d contribution lo .\ss.im in a 
form to h ‘ dc 1 le ! hv a (oinmi>sion in view of \sjim’.> pist hijtory an I jircsen' 
low level of administration and future needs. 


The B. & O. Simon Committee Report 

The rcu'ommendaUons of the Bihar and Orissa Simon Committee was published on 
the 17 ih Srpfc/ifhcr 1929 in th.ree separate reports. (For /iers())inrl see iM/ister 1928 
rol. JJ )). 273) 

Ibaja Baliadur .Amawan, the Chairman, Mr. Chandeshwar Prasad Narayan Singh 
and Mr. Lakshmidliar Mahanti signed what is known as the maiorlfi/ report. 
According to their proposals provincial autonomy should be granted in all subjects 
now classed as provincial and tlie local Government should be composed of a Cabinet 
responsible to a bic.imeral legislature, the Lower House being elected on a much 
higher franchise than at present and being “representative of various interests imbued 
with ideas of conservative innovation " They treat the second chamber proposal as 
an integral part of their plea for provincial autonomy. 

The majority do not suggest the extension of the present franchise but in order to 
adjust inequality of franchise between proprietors and ryots they propose that the 
minimum qualification in case of proprietors in general constituencies only to be 
double that of others. They further suggest lowering the standard of qualification for 
special landholders* constituencies by fifty per cent so as to include more of those 
whose status justifies lepresentation in special constituencies. 

The committee are of opinion that minorities like Moslems, depressed classes, 
Europeans and domiciled Bengalis be given adequate representation in the 
legislature. 

The strength of the Lower House be fixed at 125, the official bloc and nominations 
to be abolished. 

Ministers are to have parliamentary secretaries, who will ordinarily sit in the 
other House, 

The committee propose a system of election by direct method. In their opinion 
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it would be futile to deny that separate electorates aie an impediment to the growth 
of a national spirit but they have reluctantly accepted them as the Moslems have so 
irsistently demanded their continuance for sometime more Ikit tliey wcnild also 
insert a provision in the constitution by which joint electorates will be substituted if 
a majority of the representatives of the community concerned declare in their favour 
by a resolution in Council. 

The Upper House will be composed of forty members re])resenting the landed 
aristocracy, and men of intellect and experience. 

As regards the powers of the Upper House they rec^'mmcnd that in matters of le¬ 
gislation including taxation and bills it should have equal and concurrent powers with 
the Lower House. All bills may originalc in either charnbei with the exf'eption of 
finance hills 

In the event of a fleidlock between the two Houses the Governor should have, at 
the instance of the second chamber or of his own accord, the power to call a joint 
session of both Houses and the matter should be decided by a ma)ority of votes. 

'I'hey recommend that the Executive Government of the province should consist of 
a (iovernor and a Cabinet of five to seven ministers from members of both Houses, one 
occupying the ])osition of Chief Minister and all to be jointly responsible for the 
whole field of provincial administration. They imagine that it will always be possible 
to find one seat for Moslems 'u the Cabinet. If Orissa remains a pail of this province 
i; should also have a voire in the Cabinet. 

A vote of censure against the ministry fur the {ii!po<e of resignation will be 
effective only if passed by a majority of members of both Houses at a joint ineeinig 
convened for tlie purpose. 

'fney recommend th.it llic Governor to he given certain discretionary powers to be 
used especially when the peace and tranquillity of the province are threatened and 
where delay in summoning the legislature is likely to lead to tindrsirable results. 

The Governor will be responsible for seeing tiial the powers of the Central Govern¬ 
ment are effective and should both Houses refuse supplies he should have the power 
to certify a sufficient amount to meet the immediate coiiimitments of (jovernment. 

In legislation, in addition to the power of veto or remanding or reserving a bill, the 
Governor will be given the power of certifying a bill if he considcis it essential in the 
interests of a minority community. 

In the field of executive action only, where the central control was threatened, 
should the Governor be given the power to suspend tlie oriiers of the Executive 
Government until a reference is made to the Central Government and orders obtained 
thereon. 

The majority recommend that Moslems should have their share of representation 
on a population basis by reservation of separate seaiS and it will also be open to them 
to win more seats in open contest with other communities, which in their opinion 
would foster a national spirit. They recommend safeguards for the protection of the 
cultural, linguistic and religious interests of minorities. The proposed safeguards are 
a provision to ensure moslems an adequate share in the grants-in-aid given by the 
State to educational institutions, freedom for promotion of the Urdu language, culture 
and religion, guarantees for the protection of property of charitable institutions, n pro¬ 
vision that no bill or resolution on any part thereof be passed in the Legislative 
Council if a standing majority of that particular body oppose such a bill or resolution 
on the ground that it affects the particular interests of the community concerned, the 
question whether the matter is communal to be decided by the Governor. 

Regarding the Moslem demand for reservation of a fixed percentage in the services, 
local bodies and the cabinet, they regard it evil in principle and impracticable. 

As regards the general constituencies for the Lower House they recommend 
increased representation for landlords to the extent of one from each district elected 
by an electorate of their won. 

They recommend that the Central Government to be responsible to the Central 
Legislature the obvious limitation being the military, political and foreign departments. 
They suggest that one-fourth of the members of the Assembly be elected by the 
provincial legislatures. 

They recommend a separate province for Orissa. They propose that five districts 
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of the United Provinces borJcrlii}^ on Rilnr, which are pennanemly settled inchul- 
iii)^ Benares, Gorakhpur, Ballia and Azam^oirh, be ainal^aiiiatetl with Bihar. 

The coinininee are emphaticallv of opinion that nothin^' short of iiisii])erable obs- 
tides shouli stiiul in the way of a in a li^vi in a (ion of Onva-spe tkiii^^ tractsiinoa 
sefiarate province. Regarding' the siig^^esiion for the foriiutioii 0/ Cholu Nagpur into a 
separate province they consider it out of the question. 

Minutes of Dissent 

Moslem members of llie Committee submitted a separate dissenting report. 
They strongly advocate tlie maintenance of separate electorates for Moslems on the 
existing basis of 25 per cent, representation. 

Til', y also recommend constitutional guarantees for Moslems, representation in 
the Legislatuies and a corresponding 25 per cent, representation in the local bmlies. 

'I'hey recommend provincial aiitonomv with the exception orl.iw and order which 
should continiio as a reserved subject. They propose that (he Governor shoukl be 
empowered to certify a Bill which he considers essential in the interesis of a ininorily 
community. 

They oppose the proposal of a second chamber aihl increased representation of 
landlords in the legislature. 'I’hey recommend a federal constitution f^or the Central 
(iovernmeiu in which resi luarv jiowers are vested in the provinces. Theysuppoit 
the demand of the Onyas for a separate province. 

Mr. S<tr,ff i'hamba Rmj in a separate note, advocates the separation of the 
aboriginal tracts from Bihar proi'er and their formation into a separate province, fail- 
mg which, the amalgamation of Chota Nagpur with Orissa and their formation into 
a separate jirovincc is recommended. 

He recommends a larger representation for aboriginals in the legislature and 
certain odier safeguirds for them. He projjo^is complete provincial autonomy and 
introduction of responsibility m the Central Government. He advocates joint 
electorates but wouKl not decrease die present piopoiiio 1 of Mo,kin lepiesentaiion 
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The Legislative Assembly. 

President; — Honb'le Mr. V. J. Patel. 

The Assembly’s autumn session opened at Simla on tbe 2ND SEPTEMBER 
1929. As this being the first sifting, there was naturally speculation as to 
whether the President would make any statement regarding the controversy 
between him and the Viceroy arising out of the Viceroy’s speech on the closing 
day of the last session If may be mentioned here that President Patel had lodged 
a strong protest against the Viceroy’s criticism of his ruling, and wished this 
practice to be stopped by the Viceroy because within the four walls of the 
House there was no one except the House which co'.ild pass a judgment on the 
President’s ruling. 

This expectation was realised when, after question time, President Patel com¬ 
municated to the House the text of the correspondence between him and H. E. the 
Viceroy Lord Irwin’s letter was couchecl in a very conciliatory spirit and at once 
conceded that the principle the President had enunciated was truly parliamen¬ 
tary and assured him that he not only accepted the principle, but regretted that 
the President and others should have put on his words an interpretation when 
though it appeared inevitable in the circumstances, did not represent his intention. 
The Viceroy took his stand on the fact that he had frankly acknowledged in 
that very speech, that, within the House, the President was the sole interpreter 
of the rules. The fullow-ing is the text of Mr. Patel's statement :— 

Mr. Patel’s Statement. 

“ 1 desire to make a statement on a question concerning the dignity anp 
Independence of this House, and the authority of the Chair, which arose out of 
the address delivered in the Chamber to the members of the Centra! Legislature 
on the closing day of the last session by the G n'ernor General. 

“ As hon’ble members are aware, it has been my constant en leavour since I 
have been clec'cd to (h:s Chair to iiph )ld the dignity and independence of this 
House and the authority of the Chair to the best of my capacity. I have always 
maintained and will continue to maintain so long as I am in this Chair, that the 
House and the Chair are, subject to the constitution, supreiiie within the four 
walls of this Chamber, and I would be unworthy of the confidence reposed in me 
by the House if I failed on any occasion to raise my voice in protest against 
any action which, in my view, seemed to challenge or undermine that supremacy. 
1 accordingly, thought it my duty to address the following letter to H. E. the 
Viceroy on the 8th of May last :— 

Letter to Lord Irwin. 

My dear Lord Irwin,—Ir wa» with consi.Ieiabtc pa'”, surprise and sorrow that I 
listtncd, the other day, to your addiess fo the two Hoiiso' of the Indian Legislature. Of 
course, it goes wifh -ut saying that Youi Exc llency is entitled under the constitution to 
summon the members of the two H oises at any time for the purpose of addressing them, 
but I am quite clear that Your Excel!* ncy’s action in utilisiug the occasion for ciiticising 
the Chair’s ruling is not only unprecedented and calculated to afft ct both the dignity of 
the House and tiro authority of the Coair, but also constitutes, in my opinion, a departure 
from constitutional usage and Iraditious. Eor these reasonB, it is impossible for me to 
acquiesce In the course Your Excellency has thought it right to adopt. Such a precedent 
might be repeated by your successors, and it is ray duty, as President of the Assembly, 
to enter roy strongest protest against it as soon as I can. The only question I am con- 
ildering is whetlier I shall be right in making known roy protest now by communication 
to the Press or whether 1 should not wait till the Assembly meets, and do so more 
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appropriately from the Chair of the Afesembly. Perhaps Your Excellency will agree that 
though we have, in the past, more than once differed on matters relating to the Assembly, 
such di£ferenc( 8 have never been publicly diNplayed. It is a matter of regret to me that 
Your Exceliency shouM have rleparted from that \)t active. 

The pr( ''''*-dii'}..p .,f the Aspef.ibly would have disclosed that there was to say the least, 
room for hori^i O'ffini.e.e of opinion. The prison oeeni>y]r.g the Ohair had in the 
circumstances ann in the situation that arose, to i'terpret the rules and lay down the 
piocedure as best as he c uhi in the exercise of Ins undoubted powers, and you yourself 
tvcre frank enough to admit, in your address, that the only appropriate person to interpret 
in either House of the Logislature the rule under which it works ih the Ptesident of the 
House himself. 

In the matter of the interpretation oftheKulos and Standing Oidrrs, the only safe 
guide is to go by their language. Yunr Exctdloncy will ngiee wuh rue that I eould only 
proceed on the Eules and S'anding OnieiA as they stand at piesont, and accoidiug to the 
best of my lights I could not go in searcli of the “ oiiginal int'*ntion” apart from the 
language ot th*’ Eules. While so, n ib 8om<‘vvhat surprising t.nat, in tnor*' than one place 
YoUi ExCfP'-rcy reft r.', to yoursolt and to your (j()vei nan m not being satofird uh to ray 
in'erpretation being in conformity with (he oiiginal intention, on my ruling hidng 
calculatf'd to infenurd the woi k of the lions'', and u[>on the h‘.;,s!,ii uro l)< ine pioventcil 
f om forming its own juilgment on the quest ion whether or not ir cou'd u'^efndy conduet 
its debates. Tho reference to the tochnical difficulty enafe t hy my 11.1 ing si an'ing m 
the w'ay of your sltaiing the rcHpousihilitv of protecting the nidei of t lie stai ■ with the 
legislature, tie intention announced in Your Excellency’s ad tichs that the pro;vM authoiity 
will BO arneufl the rules as to prevent the President ot cithei Ifoiire- irotn impeding the 
piogrcHB ot legislation, all thes'; aptiear to me, in the cncum«taTiceh and in 1 he context, 
nothing short of a censure passed by Youi Excellency upon my ruling. 

I need hardly point, out that, under ttie Eules amt Stan ting Oiders I am the sole and 
final authority on all questions lelating to ordo’’ arising in the liouHe, and it my conduct 
is to be impugmdit can only be impugned by a direct, appeal to lhe House upon notice 
of a motion propeily given, when a stiaight issue would b'!* laid b ioie the House. In 
no other manner and by ni other authoiity could the ruling of ihe C’hair be subject to 
any cnticiam or censure within the Assembly Cmimh'T, of which I am the President, 
Buch, indeed, is tb»* sanctity attached to the rulings ot the t'iiair by the constitution 
and convent on. 

For obvious reasons, I do not desire to rrahark on a discusMon of tlic raeri’B of the 
point of order before the House, though I s'lll maint.aiti th.it I was right in the ruling 
Vi'hioh 1 gave, and that it, was tlx'' only pii^sihl- ruli ;g eoo i->r(‘nt wi'h the fundamental 
right of free speech and ilebalc of the nu mheis of the Hou^c and witdi its tuuctioning 
as a ileliberativc Assemblv. 

It is not my puipose and inde'-d it is not within my provinc ■ to deal with the 
question SB (0 the nec‘Psify for any ann’iidrueiit in the lulev, nor am I emcern'-d with 
the point as to whetlur the occa.-ion wariants sucii amend ? eiit, 1 need hardly point 
out tiiat the fact of Youi ExcrlJeucy having to fail b.vek on your powers under Section 
72 of the Government of India Act in the circum.stanc s ttiat liav.‘ happened, licit her 
enters into the rai rits of t his communicaiion nor could it be an eleni'Mit in the decision 
I arrived at on tl e point of oider. 

I writ' this becau.-.e ii is po'jsible (hat V lur Exc dlency m.ght not be in this 
country wh n I make my statement, and I thought it was propT that I should let you 
know my intmtimis, vSince you made your 8p~t ch I was s>-arching for some precedent 
from the pr ceedings of the Pa'liamenls of the D iminn-ns in rupport ot your action, 
and I am a a position to intorm Your ExC'-IIency that rn ver lufoo? has any representative 
of tlie Crow • such as you, have chos-'u to ciit.cis'' any nd'og of any Bpeaker of any 
of tho Parliaments of the Dominions in the maun i lu wluca you have criiicised ray ruling.’ 

Youis sincerely, 

{^d ) V. J. Patel. 

Lord Irwin’s Reply. 

‘‘On the 15th May, I received from His Excellency the following reply :— 

Dear Mr. Patel,— His Excellency has rcoiivcd your letter of th'* 8th May, and desires 
me to thank you for the courtesy I fiat prompted you to scijuaiut him with your inten¬ 
tions* The action wViicb you have fell impetieii to t.uke is based upon the assumption 
that, in his address to the L'-gislature, His Excellency ^lassed a criticism or censure 
upon your ruling. His Excellency feels that there has been in some quaters a misappreben- 
tion both of the purpose of his address and of the language which he employed to give 
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expression to it, ami therefore welconaea thin opportunity of making piai 1 in greater 
detail the piccise implicationB of the action he thougut it tun duty, in the very difficult 
circumstaiices, to take without entering into the (iU'^etion ot the mcrite ol your ruling 
which as you cornetiy pnini. out, arc not now in i,-r)uc. 

Hia Excellency dt^aiicb me to say that, it wan no pait of liia ndeiition by hia address, 
as indpcd within the House he would coDHid'T it linpropci, fither to criticiae the ruling 
you had given or pabS a c iihun; upon you foi it—and Ilia Exc dlency regrets that his 
words should have bien so interpreted by yourself 01 by others. Such an interpretation 
in the circumstance s m which the adiiress was delivered was perhaps inevitable but 
Ilis Excellency wislies me to muki' plain to you, and through you, to tin* Assembly, his 
entire concurrence with your view that withm (lie Hous- it is the Pr<*8ident, subject 
only to the House itself in tlie established from as indicated in your letter, who is the 
sole, final authority under the rules and standing orders on all ([urstions relating to 
order that may aiise. Uis Excelifiicy indeed defined his position in his address by empha- 
sieing that in his view, the only person qualified to interpiet within either House the 
rules under which it woiks was tlie Fiesidi-nr, of the House concerned. His Excellency 
accordingly desired to confine himself to pointing out the practical results that followed 
from the ruling, and to stating the action whicfi, in Ills view-, was imposed upon himself 
and upon the Goveiniu 'iit for ifie proper dischaige of ilieir own responsibilities. 

1 am dfsued by His Plxccilency to add that he fully shares your anxiety to maintain 
the dignity of the House and the authoiity of the Chaii. lie earnestly hopes, and has 
110 doubt that such a htif' * is entertained by the President, that the passage of time 
may see the gradual establu tiracut, around the dhair of the Assembly in the constitutional 
conditions ot the Indian Legislatuie ot such a borly of tradition a,s has, in the sphere of 
the House of Commons, cnaliled each of a long line of Speakers to bo successively 
accepteil as the impaitial guioe and (rusted fiumd of all sections of the House. To 
this end, His Excellency trusts that he and the President may continue to co-operate, 
t^iiice Hit Exctdieiiey has iiiudr, it char that it was not his luieiuiori to criticise your 
ruling, f>e does not ftcl it ncccBtaiy to discuf-s the arguments which you adduce upon 
the subject ol Dominion pits'dinit. 

A regaids the (luesiiun you rais--as to wiodher you should make your position known 

by the luiblicatiou ol yovii ietti i, an t ot Him Ex>viieiicy’-j--p;y (htoiigii the Press or by 
tiirect statement 111 the Assembly, IDs Plxctoieiicy woul 1 suggest that Die more convenient 
course would be that you bhouid read to Di- Asse nb y ('U eat!y a day as convenient, 
your letter to him, and his reply. His Exceliency Ueis that the mater ib one in which all 
the members of I h -Assemb'y Hie directly interested, and that it would bo proper that 
the corrcBpondencc should bo directly piescnud to tbvm. 

(Sd.) G, Cunningham, 

President Patel continued : “ I breathed a sigh of relief when I read that 
reply which, in my opinion, constitutes a sufficient vindication of the dignity and 
independence of (his House and the authority of the Chair which I thought had 
been seriously assailed. The Governor-General has here made it plain that he 
had no intention ot criticising or censuring the ruling. He has also said that 
he would consider it improper for him to do so within the House, and more than 
that His Excellency has impressetl his entire concurrence with that part of my 
letter which defines the jiositurn, in ihi:» lesp-ct, that, within the House, it is 
only by the House itseif that ihe ruling of the Chair can be subjected to criticism 
and censure. Ilis Excellency has fuiihcr made it clear, it. reply, that in the 
circumstances in which the addiess was delivered, such an interpretation of his 
words, as I and others have put, w^as perhaps inevitable, and he considers it 
regrettable that his words should have been so interpreted. In view of what 
His Excellency has said, I am convinced that it was not his desire to establish 
a precedent derogatory to the dignity of the House, and I am sure the House 
would agree with me that the incident must now be treated as closed. 

“ I desire to state in conclusion that nothing has pleased me more in His 
Excellency’s reply than the sincere expression of his anxiety to see the establish¬ 
ment in this country of the best Parliamentary traditions and conventions, and 
to co-operate with the Chair for that purpose, and I need hardly assure His 
Excellency and his Government that I fully echo his desoe m this lespcct ”, 

Official Bills. 

After President Patel had read his statement, Government introduced 
12 Bills. These included two by Sir George Schuster relating to Income-tax* 
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One was designed to bring together minor amendments relating mostly to 
the machinery of administration, and not designed to affect the incidence of 
taxation. The other Bill was intended to give the same relief in respect of income- 
tax to contributions made to private prc'vident funds maintained by commercial 
and other employers as now given in respect of life assurance premia. This 
concession was proposed in order to encourage thrift. The form the concession 
would take was that of exemption from income-tax of conti ibutions made both by 
the employer and the employee in so far as these contributions did not exceed one- 
month of the employee’s salary. It was not intended to double the total relief 
which could be claimed by any individual, and if a subscriber to a provident fund 
was also paying an annual life insurance premium he would be entitle 1 to claim 
income-tax lelief in icspcct of the latter to the extent that joint contributions to 
the provident fund fall short of one-sixth of his toiat income. The concession was 
to be lestricted to provident funds which weie subject to irrevocable trusts and 
otherwise conformed to the conditions laid down in the Bill. 

Cantonment House Act Amending Bill. 

Mr. Tottenham, the Army Secretary, introduced a Bill for amending the 
Cantonment House Accommodation Act in order to provide against the inconve¬ 
niences and delays which, undei the present system, occurred regarding appeals 
about rent or repairs. It was j)roposed to abolish arbitration committees and 
provide for relerence of appeals to civil courts direct. 

Bengal Idiot Service Bill. 

Sir James Cierar introduced a Bill in order to provide foi the administration 
of the Bengal Pilot Service by tlie Guvcinor-Geneial id Council direct instead of 
through the local Government. 

Commerce Standing Committee, 

Sir George Rainy then moved for the election of a panel of nine members 
of whom three would be nominate; t(.) serve on the Standing Committee of the 
Commerce Department. 

Mr. B. Das objected to ibis pioceciurc, an 1 Saul that a Government which 
was fond of amending the Legislative Rules could have done the same. He asked, 
why not follow Sir Bhupendra’s lead ? 

Sir George Rainy said that Government realised the feeling of the House 
against the election of a panel but the question could best be reconsidered in 
the cold weather session, when mi-st uf the Standing Committees vvi'uld be 
constituted. In the meantime, he wanted his Standing Committee on the old basis. 
The motion was agreed to. 

Standing Committee on Roads. 

Sir Bhupendr-analh Mitra’s motion m •respect of the direct election by the 
Assembly of the Standing Committee on roads was carried. The House applaud¬ 
ed his statement that it was in accouiance wuh the vcuiict of the House given 
last session. The motion was carried. 

Meicliandise Marks Bill. 

Mr. Neogy moved that the Indian Merchandise Maiks Amending Bill be con¬ 
tinued. He said that his Bill was circulated but lapsed owing tf) its not having 
come up for consideration in two sessions. The Assembly could specially permit 
him to continue the Bill. The House agreed. The Assembly then adjourned. 

Amendment of Assembly Rules^ 

On the 3RD SEPTEMBER a very interesting situation developed when non¬ 
official resolutions were taken up. The President announced that he had received 
a telegram from Mr. Yusuf Imam authorising Mr. S. C. Mitia to move his resolu- 


♦On the 24 th August 1929 a “ Qaz''ttc nf luflia” notificaMon aunouuced that the rules 
of business of the Legislative Assembly had been altered. Undei^the new rule the President 
of the Legislative Assembly would have no discretion to prevent “ the discuFsion of any 
motion relating to a Bill made by a Memher-iu Charge of the Bill.” This question 
arose out of the controversy over the “ Public Bafety Bill ” at the last Delhi sesBion when 
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tion. The President said that the resolution was, however, partly out of date 
as it wished the Secretary of State not to accord sanction to the new Legislative 
rule while sanction had already been accorded. Therefore, Mr. Mitra could 
amend it to keep it within the main purposes of the original resolution* 

Mr. Mitra accordingly asked for permission to move a resolution th.it the 
Secretary of State, by according sanction to the new ru e, had forfeited the 
confidence of the House, that the part played by Lord Irwin in this matter was 
highly reprehensible and that steps be taken forthwith to make this House the 
master oi its own procedure. 

The President declared that the reference to Lord Irwin seemed altogether 
inadmissible and wished to hear what Mr. Mitra had to say. 

Mr. Mitra replied that the Standing Orders prevented him in his speech only 
from impugning the cjnduct of the Governor-General. The Law an I Home 
Members had during the last session stated that the President could not escape 
by an hair’s breadth from the rules of the House iheiefure, as no express 
power was provided to rule this out, the President was powerless and his motion 
was in order. 

Mr. K. C. Neogy said that the only immunity enjoyed by the Governor- 
General was in respect of speech not of a resolution. Moreover, Lord Irwin was 
not the Governor-General at present 

The Home Member objected to this irrelevant matter being introduced. 

Mr. Patel said the issue on which he wanted an opinim was whether the 
Chair had the inherent power to disallow this resolution on the ground that it 
involved an abuse of forms of piocedure of this House. 

Sir James Crerar said that Standing Order 29 prevented any reflection on 
the Giwernor-Generars conduct in the course of a speech, while Standing Order 
61 imposed an obligation on the member to move the resolution before speaking. 
Thus a resolution became part of the speech and became inadmissible if it im¬ 
pugned the Governor-General’s conduct. 

The President : Supposing the Chair holds that the resolution is different 
from the strict speech, under what Standing Orders of the rules he asks me to 
disallow this part of the resolution ? 

Sir James Crerar : I reply more particularly on the correct interpretation 
of the two Standing Orders mentioned. 

The President called on the Law Member to assist them. 

Sir B. L. Mitter said that the resolution was an essential part of the speech 
and therefore must be disallowed. 

The President : If no speech is possible, then I should disallow the resolution. 
(Congress applause and laughter). President : Order, order. 

The Law Member , This is not a matter for laughter but a serious question. 

The President : It is a very important matter. 

The Law Member said that there was no other Standing Order covering that 
point except that on a strict interpretation of the rules it would be ruled out. 

the lion. Mr, Tatel stopped its fuithi'r progiess as, in his opinion, any discussion regarding 
this Bill was not posbibio wirhoui reteienci- to inatteib of tact already under adjudication 
by a Court of Law. The present alteiations in the rules of business were proposed by 
the Government of Irulia and ttie S cr.-ta’y of State had sanctioned those changes. The 
following is the text of the new lule ; — 

“ In exorcise of powers conferred by »Sub-8ection ( 1 ) of Section 67 read with Section 
129-A of the Gov«'rament of India Act, the Governor-Qeneral-in-Couacii with the sanc¬ 
tion of the Secretary of State-in-Couucil is pleased to direct that following furtb*"r 
amendment shall be made in the Indian L'^gisJative Rules, namely :— 

“ After Rule 17 of the said Rules the following shall be inserted namely 

‘‘ 17-A ; Notwithstanding anything contain'd in Rule 15 or Rule 17, the President 
shall not have or exercise any power to prevent or d?lay making or discussion of any 
motion relating to a Bill made by a Member in charge of the Bill, or to refuse to put or 
delay putting of a question on any such motion, unless such power is expressly conferred 
upon him, or such motion or discussion or putting of such question as the case may be 
ia exprensly prohibited or directly precluded by any provision of the Government of India 
Act, these rules or standing orders.’* 
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The Presitleni : 1 am convinced that this moiiun involves an abuse of the pro¬ 
cedure of the House. The question is, have I express power to rule it out ? 

The Law Member : The objrction I took to your last ruling was that 
it related to a bill already in possession of the House, but here on a strict 
interpretation of the rules you won’t admit the resolution. 

The President next called upon .Sir-H’Aicy Linrlsay wh ) [deaded that his 
section in the House was unable to follow the con loveisy ovving to inaudibility 
and said that as the Picsidenl considered the resolution objectionable it must be 
disallowed. 


The Piesident’s Ruling. 

The Picsident said that it was very curious that this question whether the 
Chair ha^l inherent power to disallow a motion on tlie ground that it was an abuse 
of the prCiCedure of the T louse arose on the very resolution which sought to pio est 
against the action of the G o-cinment in endeav luring to take away that inherent 
power. He sympathised with both the Opposition an 1 the Government, because 
the former contended that the Chair had n > express powers while the Govern¬ 
ment felt that reading the two Standin- Orders together the resolution consti¬ 
tuted an abuse of the Standing Orders. The question raised was very important. 
The rules gave him no exfucss power to disallow this part of the resolution, yet 
they empowered him to prevent a member from speaking one word on that part 
of the resolution and unless he had S ime po.vers expressly implied or inherent 
he could not prevent Mr. Mitra from m iving that part of the resolution. “I an 
convinced that the occupant of the Chaii in ( very delibciativc Assembly possesses, 
and must possess if he is (o function, inheient power to prevent an abuse of 
lorins of procedure of the Assembly. I know these .aie wide poweis liable to al)use, 
but the lemedy is in the hands of the Assembly its^df, namely to remove such 
occupant from the Chair, The remedy docs not he by way of endcav(juring by 
rule or resolution to take away the powers ol the Chao which are so very essential 
for the very existence of the Chair and tins House. 1 am, therefore, convinced 
that the Chair has got inlieiont p.oveis to lulc a mo'ion out of older on the 
ground that it involves an abuse of the rules of procedure of the House. I 
accordingly rule out the second part.” 

The President next suggested to Mr. Mitra to keep in view the coriespon- 
dence between him and Lor(i Irwin and consider whether he should move the 
resolution at this juncture and wanted to know the Government's altitude regard¬ 
ing the amendments of the rules in the lulurc. He knew that some members 
were annoyed at the Secretary of State’s sanction to the rules after the resolution 
had been balloted, but hoped that his suggestion would be considered 

The President next asked the Government to explain their attitude regard¬ 
ing the question of making amendments to the Legislative rules in future. 

The Hon’ble Sir B. L. MITTER said'ihat this had been engaging the attention 
of the Government. Although the cunstiiution did not provide expressly for 
consultation with the Legisia'ure before making additicm to the rules, there was 
nothing to exclude the establishment of cunventions (jr undersiandings whereby 
the executive might adopt the practice of approaching the Legislature for advice 
before proposing such amendments. Indeed Rule providing for separate 

discussion of Railway budget was decided on a rescjlution moved in and accepted 
by the Assembly- The present motion called on the Government to take a 
further step in advance and to agiee to bring before the House all im{)ortant 
alterations of the Legislative Rules bef re icporting them for sanction to the 
Secretary of State in Council. The Government were anxious to meet the wishes 
of the House in the matter. When the amendments had been considered by 
the Assembly, the Government would give the most careful consideration to the 
views of the House, but they could not bind themselves or the Secretary of 
State to do more than that. The only reservation was in cases of emergency 
and the Government must, if they should discharge the responsibility vested in 
them, remain the judges of what constituted such emergency as to reejuire them 
to proceed without consulting the Legislature in respect of any change in the 
rule. Subject to such exceptional cases, the Government were in full sympathy 
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with the establishment of a convention whereby both Houses of the Legislature 
could be consulted before any important change was made in the rules. 

The Hon’ble Mr. PATEL regarded the Government’s statement as one point 
gained, for, henceforth the Assembly would be consulted on all important amend¬ 
ments except in emergencies which would be rare before a Government proposal 
was placed for sanction before the Secretary of State. No useful purpose would 
be served by discussing or recording a vote of censuie against the Government 
of India or the Secretary of State for not consulting the Legislature regarding 
the particular amendment already sanctioned. What the Assembly wanted was 
not merely power to d!scu‘^s rules but the right to make and unmake rules. The 
Assembly was n d so much concerned with the right to i)c consulted. The wh de 
of the Governm> nt of India Act including the ru'e 1 ecently sanctioned was in 
the melting pot and he ihercfore a Ivise 1 Mr. M;tra not to make his motion. 

Mr. Milta, in accepting (lu* advice of the Chair legretted that there was re¬ 
servation as to cases in times of eincigency. 

Estab’ishm''nt of Village ranch^yais. 

Mr. K. V\ Rangaswami Ivengar then m »vf'd a te.oludon rpc^mmen ling the 
appointment of a Committee of (jfficials an ! nono.dhciats to examine rural coedi¬ 
tions in various province's anrl recomoien l ways and means for esfablish ng in 
village or grfiups (jf villages with a poriulation (if cme thousand or over efficient 
panchayats mainly elrc’ed on ailult franchise and possessing s..fficicni b-gal 
powers and fin.incia! resmirccs for administering all village c mccini and deciding 
in courts. The speaker said that the Government cuKl not divest itself of the 
responsibility of tiustecship of the masses ol India. The responsibility had been 
shifted to Ministries many of whose communal acivit'cs had not been conducive 
to the welfate of the masses Without disparaging <he work of great leaders 
whodesiie the betterment of the country by altering the constitution of the 
Central Govemment the speaker uiged that real work lay at the villages where 
an ideal scheme of self-government could be evolved. 

Mr. M. K. Acharya, suj)porting the resolution Said that the credit for the 
idea belonged to the late Mr. C. R* Das according to whom no true scheme of 
Swaraj could be evtdved unless it commenced with rural autonomy essendal for 
real development. Vdlagcs, he said, should all become small republics and thus 
form the best foundation for real Government. 

Mr. N. C. Kelkar unders'ood the mover required through this committee the 
formulation of a cential policy for the guidance of i’ruvincial Governments. At 
piesent, theic was a vaiiety in the a Iniimstration of Ranchayat law and the 
recommendatiems of the Deccntralisatom Commission had been grossly violate.I 
by the Govcinments ul certain pr.jvinc'-s wdi >se administration of this law made 
Panchayats unpopular. A case had been th.is made out for the G ivernment of 
India to take steps to formulate a central policy. 

Mr. Abdul Punjab official, with a knowledge the working of village 

panchayats, described the resolution in the f)iesent torm as not acceptable to the 
whole of India. No doubt, panchayats had worked well in some villages but in 
others the system had not l^een tried. The Panchayats Act provided the basis 
for the intruduciion ot the system in any village, but a good deal depended on 
the support which townsmen gave to them and the encouragement which leaders 
ot public tipinion gave to them. 

Mr. M. S. Ancy (Berar) supported the resolution because it would give the 
panchayats an impetus which they needed most. 

Discussion had not concluded, when the Assembly adjourned. 

Discussion on CViild Marriage Bill. 

On the ii4TH SEPT. Mr. Harbilas Sarda’s Child Marriage Bill as amended 

by the Select Committee was put for consideration. (For text see foot note). 


Textof the Bill 

The following is the ttxt c.f the Child Marnag<' Ibll as amended by the Select 
Committee. The words printed in bold types indicate the amendmeuta suggested by the 
Committee to the original bill 
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Mr. Acharya moved that the consideration of the Bill be postponed in view 
of the late publication of the report of the Age of Consent Committee and in 
view of the desirability of assessing, with the help of adequate evidence, the 
real value of that portion of the report, which dealt with the marriage laws 
and customs obtaining among the Indian communities. He Said that the 
House could not consider the Bill without making sure that every member 
had got a copy of the report of the Age of Consent Committee. An onerous 
responsibility lay on the Government. He was not enamoured of this legislation, 
which must not be passed hastily. The period of two years that the Bill had 
been before the country was nothing, but a mere drop in the ocean of time. 

WhtTeas it la expedient to restrain the solemnisation of child marriages ; it is hereby 
enacted as follows ;— 

1. (i) This Act may be called the Child Marriage Restraint Act, 1929. (ii) It 
extends to tln^ whole of British India, including British Baluchistan and the Banthal 
Parganas. (id) li shall cotno into foice on the let day of April, 1930. 

2. In this Act, uriicBS th^^rc is anything repugnant in the euhjoct or context.—(a) 
“child ” rnraiiH a person who, if a male , is under eighteen years of ag--, and if a fernah*, 

under fourteen years of age ; (b) “child marriage *’ moans a marriage either of the 
contracting paities to which is a child; (c) “ contracting party’’ to a marriage means 
either of the parties whoso marriage is thereby solemnised ; and (1) “ minoi moans a 
peison of either sex who is umh'r eighteen years of age. 

B. Whoever, being a male above ciglitecn years of age and below twentyono, 
contracts a child mairiage shall be punishable with line which may extend to one 
tliousand lupet's. 

4. Whoever, bring a male above twenty-one years of age, contracts a child marriage 
shall be punishable with simple imprisonment which may extend to one montli, or with 
fine which may extend to one thousand rupees, or with both. 

B, Wlioevev performs, conducts or directs any child marriage shall be punishable 
with simple imprisonment which may extend to one month, or with has which may 
extend to one thousanri rupees, or with both, unless he proves that he had reason to 
believe that the marriage was not a child marriage. 

l> () Wi:ere a minor contracts a child marriage any peison having charge of the 
minor wliethcr as parent or guardian or in any other capacity, lawful or unlawtul, who 
docs any act to promote (he marriage or permits it to be solemnised, or n»glig»*ntly fails 
to pievent it, hum being solemnised, shall be punishable with simple impiismmcnt which 
may extend to one month, or with tin^ which may extend f o one t hoiiHand r npees, or 
witli both: Provided that no women shall be punishable with imprisonment, (il) For 
the t'urpisc oi this section, it sliall b^^ ptcsum'‘<l, unless and until the contiaiy is pioved, 
that, where a minor lias com I acted a cliild muiiage the person having cliaigr of sue a 
miuor has negligently failed to prev(>nt the marriage from bdng soiemnis'ni. 

7. Not vji fmfanding anytlnTg emtainei in section 25 of the General Clauses Act, 

1897, or section 04 of the Indian nal Codo^ a court sent-ncing an offender under section 
.3 shall net b ■ com; etent to dir ct that, in default of payment of the fine imi'osed, he shall 
un lergo any term of iraprisonm. n*, 

8. Notwithstanding anything contained in section 190 of the Code of Criminal 
Procedure, 1898, no Court other than that (.f a Presidency Magistrate or a District 
Magistrate shall take cognisance of or try, any offence under this Act. 

9. No Court shall take cognizance of any offence, under this Act save upon complaint 
made within one year of the solemnisation of the marriage in respect of which the offence 
is alleged to have been committed. 

10 . The Court taking cognizance of an offence under this Act shall, unless it 
dismisses the complaint, under section 203 of the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1898, 
either itself make an inquiry under section 202 of that Code, or cliicct a Magistrate of 
the first-class subordinate to it to make such inquiry. 

11. (i) At any time after examining the complainant and before issuing process 
for compelling the attendance of the accus'd, the Court shall, except for reasons to be 
recorded in writing, require the complainant to execute a bond, with or without sureties, 
for a sum not exceeding one hundred rupees, as security for the payment of any compensa¬ 
tion which the complainant may be directed to pay under section 260 of the Code of 
Criminal Procedure, 1898 ; and if such security is not furnished within such resonable 
time as the court may fix, the complaint shall be dismissed, (ii) A bond taken under 
this section shall be deemed to be a bond taken under the Code of Criminal Procedure 

1898, and Chapter XHI of that Code shall apply accordingly, 
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Continuing, Mr. Acharya laid that they would be failing in their respon¬ 
sibility if they rushed through such serious legislation of a portentous nature, 
and he quoted the Home Member’s warning at the time of the reference of the 
Bill to a Select Committee for ascertaining carefully the views of all legitimate 
interests when legislation affected deep rooted religious instincts. He urged the 
Assembly to ascertain whether there was any widespread desire for such legis¬ 
lation. There was no time to study the Age of Consent Committee’s report since 
it was published. Proceeding, Mr. Acharya found fault with the logic, argument 
and diction of the report of the Age of Consent Committee. 

Mr. Acharya then read extracts from the report to show what appeared to 
him to be irreconcilable statements regarding the evils of early maternity. Lady 
demonstrators outside the Chamber in favour of the Bill were being used, as 
toys, and they were no safe guides to the Assembly regarding this Bill. All 
the members of the Assembly except perhaps the Moslem section could be easily 
discovered to be desirous of radical social reform, and therefore they were 
unable to appreciate orthodox Hindu opinion. If they could prove that in 
Vedic times post-puberty marriage was the law, then much of the objection of 
orthodoxy would be met. He quoted telegrams from ladies’ meetings held in 
some stations in South India against the Bill. 

Mr. Acharya proceeding wished that the Committee had known the happen¬ 
ings in Afghanistan and said that reform, however well meant, when forced 
down the unwilling throats of the people would do more harm than good. 

Mr. Amarnath DUTT opposed the Bill, and considered the Age of Consent 
Committee’s report fit for the waste paper basket like all reports of the foreign 
Government. People considered such legislation as unwarranted interference 
wtth their social customs. Were they to think that a Government which 
deported and imprisoned men like Tilak or was callous to the sufferings of several 
young men, was not aware of the situation that would arise when the Bill 
was passed 7 

Mr. Sesha IYENGAR, who also opposed the Bill, said that it would create 
a revolution in the existing social order. After referring to meetings of 
protest held by ladies who had called the Bill preposterous, he drew attention 
to the opposition voiced by representatives of numerous places in Madras and 
by the priests of certain mutts, and quoted the views of several leaders of 
orthodox opinion against the Bill. The speaker thought that the provisions in 
the Bill flouted the shasiras. The presence in Simla of deputationists from 
far-off Madras indicated the earnestness of feeling which existed against the 
measure. The speaker wanted to know if the House should be a party to a 
flagr; nt violation of the shastras. Instead of magnifying differences, the con¬ 
flicting facts must be somehow reconciled. 

Sir James CRERAR explained the atti tude of the Government amidst loud 
cheers, as being one of cordial sympathy and strongest support to the Bill. 
If Rai Saheb Harbilas Sarda should find satisfaction on seeing the measure on 
the Statute Book during the course of this session, the Government would be the 
first to congratulate him on that happy consummation. Between two extremes, 
one of rash and hasty and Intemperate legislation, and the other of obscurantism 
and public conservatism, the dangers which lay were hardly distinguishable 
in their magnitude. 

The Government’s attitude throughout in all matters of social legislation 
was that there must be a deliberate and careful examination of the evils which 
they were endeavouring to remove, so that there might be a measure which 
would have the support of the public. Last time, when the Bill was before the 
Assembly, the Government supported the motion for postponement because the 
Age of Consent Committee had been appointed to consider and report on a 
matter which was greatly concerned with the subject matter of the legislation. 
The Government anticipated from the labours of that Committee that every 
shade of opinion would express itself on the question and that there would be 
the considered opinion of the Committee. Now, tne country was more alive to 
the gravity of the evil which the Bill was intended to deal with. All opinions 

17 
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had ample opportunity of expressing themselves before the Committee, which 
had taken the utmost opportunity of weighing and considering that opinion 
In framing the recommendations, and the result was before the Assembly in the 
form of a report. The Committee was representative of different interests 
concerning the Bill. It had a high measure of legal, administrative and medical 
qualifications most essential for the consideration of the question. The report, 
indeed, constituted a landmark of advance in the controversy with which the 
Bill dealt. Anyone who studied that report would admit that Sir Moropant 
Joshi and his colleagues had rendered a very great public service and deserved 
the gratitude of the country. 

The first conclusion that could be drawn from the contents of the Age of 
Content report was that there existed a grave and corroding evil clamouring 
for a remedy. It was not merely that generation after generation of young 
girls were exposed to the injuries of early marriage, but legacies were left from 
which the country would undoubtedly suffer most vitally. The Government of 
India did not desire it to be understood that they, in and way, under-estimated 
the earnestness and sincerity of the opposition to the Bill. Any measure which 
modified a social custom of long duration would for a time, naturally evoke a 
large measure of opposition, but he hoped that in no long time, the principle of 
the Bill in its practical application would reconcile even the most stringent 
opposition with which the measure was at present met. 

The Home Member concluded : “ We are convinced that the evil exists. 
We are convinced that the measure of Rai Saheb Harbilas Saul a is at any rale 
the first step in the direction of seeking a practical remedy. Where we find 
that evil, and where we find a promising remedy, we feel we must support what 
wc think to be right. I trust* a great majority of this House will agree In the 
view that this measure is one in the right direction, and it is their duty to 
support it.” 

Mr. K. C. NEOGY, who rose to oppose the Bill, referred to the opinions of 
the Local Governments, and asked how the Government of India proposed to 
work the measure when several local Governments were not giving it support. 
Dealing further with public opinion, the speaker referred to the Bengal Social 
Conference where a resolution in favour of the Bill was defeated by an over¬ 
whelming majority in spite of attempts made by its President Mr. Kelkar. 

Mr. Ncogy exhibited a large bundle of letters he had received against the 
Bill whereupon Rai Sahib Harbilas SarJa amidst laughter showed also his 
big bundle. 

Continuing his speech Mr, Neogy said that all oppositionists did not come 
merely from the orthodox pandits, but also from most unexpected quarters. The 
Kayastha Samaj of Bengal had opposed the measure. The speaker then des¬ 
cribed various shades oposition as indicated by the letters he had received and 
said that the complaint of some was that the report of the Age of Consent Com¬ 
mittee was in the nature of a propagandist measure He next quoted from the 
“ Medical Review of Reviews ” to show that the support of the Medical Con¬ 
ference had been obtained at the fag end of its session. 

Mr. Abdul HAYE said that the Moslems had decided to support Mr. M. K* 
Acharya’s amendment as they felt that Moslem opinion had not had time to get 
clarified, but it should not be understood that Moslems were opposed to the 
principle of the measure. Moreover, Moslems had not had adequate representa¬ 
tion on the committee Either the Government did not rise to the height of the 
occasion or the Moslems had not given the matter serious attention which it 
deserved and which the speaker now wished his co-religionists to give it. 

Mr, T. A. K. Sherwani rose to controvert Mr. Abdul Haye’s statement that 
all Moslems were opposed to the measure, but the President said that it was not 
a,point*of order. 

Proceeding, Mr. Abdul Haye Jsaid that a certain section of Moslems consi¬ 
dered that since early marriage was not rife among them and there were sufficient 
safeguards in their personal law, there was no necessity for such a measure. 
Others thought that, even if the evil existed according to the Shariat, no Non- 
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Muslim body could impose a law to remove it. The speaker therefore asked the 
House to postpone consideration of the measure if they wish to take the Moslems 
with them, as the Moslems needed time to overcome the handicap of unclarified 
opinion. He wished to make it clear that Moslems were not opposed to the 
principle of the Bill, to which, with certain modifications, they might give whole¬ 
hearted support if given time. 

The Assembly then adjourned for the day. 

Next day, the 6TH SEI’TEMBEK, Mr. N. C. KELKAU resuming diecussion on 
the Sarda Bill said that the Bill, as it stood, was unacceptable and hoped the amendments 
proposed would be accepted. If, however, no amendment was carried, he would resume 
freedom of vote. He supported the principle of the Bill with a clear contcience. Mr. 
Neogy was perfectly right in obeying the mandate of the electorates. He (Mr, Eelkar) 
bad no such mandate and would not hesitate to do the right thing on the spot. He asked 
Government to be generous and not to issue a mandate to the memberB on their side and 
requested the opponents to give up their relentlese attitude. Analysing the Select Commit¬ 
tee's report, Mr. Kelkar held that the objecLions to the Bill were mostly on questions of 
procedure and not on principle. The issue ha<l narrowed down to the question whether 
the age of consent should be raised from twelve to fouilcen. Here there was room for 
propaganda and education. The objection of conscientious objectors could be met by 
softening the Bill. 

Dr, HYDER gave hia wiiole-hearted support to the Bill, He expressed surprise that 
Mr. Acharya should still require more evidence of its necessity. Was not the tragic story 
of the high death rate amongst child wives and child widows, unfolded by figures of the 
last 60 years, quite enough ? If the evidence of the funeral tires to which child wives 
were sent from their nuptial beds had not convinced (he oppositionists about the necessity 
of the Bill, nothing would. Over a thousand youngmen replying to a (luestion put by 
the speaker, as a university examiner, had unanimously declared child marriage to be 
the main cause of the high death rate m the country. As the meabure sought to minimise 
this colossal evil the speaker strongly supported it. If those opposed to the Bill desired 
a better class of cows, why di.l they nut desire a better kind of human beings ? 

Mr. PRICE declared that it would be difficult to lind one single spot of ill-will against 
the Bill in t,be whole ot tue tuUgbteacd Bombay Presidency where opinion was unanimoua 
in favour of it. Proceeding, Mr Price stated that for every one case of consummation before 
the age of consent there Acre 50 cases where child sufferings went unavenged. The roots ot 
Nationalism must be laid deep in the social habits of a people and so there mast be a 
national law applicable to the whole country without any exception. Those who were 
trying to postpone discussion of the Bill were essentially wreckers of the Bill, Why try 
to stay the Bill and hesitate to make a bold frontal attack J Mr. Neogy was honest but 
be must remember he was in the Assembly as a member and not as a delegate from East 
Bengal. Laws like the present Bill obtained in Turkey, Algeria and Egypt. That showed 
that Islam and its Prophet had most generously restored women’s rights to person and 
pro][>erty which the hard hearted ness of man had deprived them of. 

Mr, K. C. ROY gave his whole-hearted support to the Bill. He welcomed the clear 
pronouncement of the Moslem view by Dr, Hyder, who came from the seat of Moslem 
learning and culture. Indeed, Dr. Hydei’s speech conveyed a message of hope and charity 
to the whole of India and would help to rally waverers in support of the Bill, 

Tracing the history of similar legislation in India, Mr. Roy pointed out that the 
oppoBition which now came from Bengal came also from the same province of culture and 
social reform movement which led to previous legislation. Mr. Neogy had evidently been 
misled by the orthodox tyranny of East Bengal. But the Bengal Government faithfully 
and correctly represented cniire Bengal when they stated that “ Hindu opinion is 
wholly in favour of this legislation.” The bold pronouncement of Sir James Crerar 
would also greatly help to see the Bill placed on the Statute Book. Of course, Mr. 
Amarnath Dutt never trusted any Committee appointed by an alien Government but it 
could not be denied that the Age of Consent Committee, presided over by Sir Moropant 
Joshi, could not have been better composed and no better report could have been produced. 
The present Bill was not a Government Bill and it was for this House to decide the 
question raised by it. Let this Assembly prove to the world that India was prepared to 
go forward in every field. 

Mr. Gangananda SINHA declared, amidst applause, that he did net wish to move hie 
dilatory amendment but desired the House to consider amendments to make necessary 
improvements. If Mr. Acharya wanted to oppose the measure be should face it now 
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instead of carrying on a gnerllla warfare by dilatory motions. Bihar and Orissa was in 
favour of the Bill. Dealing with orthodox opinion Mr. Gangananda Sinha quoted from 
the Age of Consent Committee’s report to show the diversity of opinion which existed in 
regard to the verdict of the Bhastras. 

Mr. D. V. BELVl was opposed to the consideration of the Bill. He said it was 
of no use taking the opinion of District Judges and other highly-placed persons. Villagers* 
opinions counted more in this matter. Government wfis wrong in supposing that a large 
majority of the country was behind the measure. It was an attempt to defraud the people 
(Voices : No *‘) to pass legislation of a social nature without cmsulting them. Mr. Price 
had said that the Bill was a matter of national necessity. The speaker hoped that when 
Mr. Haji’s Bill came up Mr. Price would think similarly. 

Moulvi Mohamed SHAPI declared that while he believed in social reform he considered 
the evil of early marriage was not as great as other evils. The greatest evil was illiteracy 
and the speaker desired to know wbaf had been done to eradicate it. The huge powers 
of legislation vested in the House should be utilised at the proper time and the House 
should not seek to make a law such as the one under c msideration, universal for the 
whole of India. The speaker was unable to understand as to how Moslems were now 
covered by the Bill although they were not originally covered. There had been no com¬ 
plaints of child marriage among Moslems, 

Mr. T. A. K. Sherwani : “ There arc.” 

Proceeding the speaker considered that it would be a cruel encroachment on the rights 
of Moslems if the House imposed this Bill on them. Dr, Hydei’s support was not the 
support of Moslems generally. 

Mr. J. C, CHATTERJEE etrongly opposed Mr. Achaiya’s dilatory motion and suppor¬ 
ted the Bill. Alluding to Moslem opinion he quoted tlie views of Mr. Hasan Nizami and 
others in support of it. If the Bill was not passed India would lose her national self- 
respect. 

Pandit Madan Mohan MALAVIYA was applauded on his rising to speak. He agreed 
that circumstances existed in the country owing to which India needed legislation by 

which the marriage should be restiained. He did not desire that the Bill should be 

dropped. Mr. Acharya’s proposal was not that the Bill should be dropped but that it 
should be postponed so as to make available the evidence collected by the Age of Consent 
Committee, one express purpose for the appointment of which had been that its evidence 
be placed before the House for the purpose of this Legiblation. 

Proceeding Pandit Malaviya declared that no man living was more painfully alive 
to the eviJe of early marriage than the speaker ; but tlie House should bear in mind the 

history of a system which was not new. Hindus had Jived under it for thousands 

of yean. The speaker was as tenderly anxK us as other.s to eradicate the evils involved 
but he did not wish to use the knife carelessly. The advantages and ’purpose of the 
system had been overlooked and they had been painted as though they had lived in a 
rotten state of society. Early marriage did not mean early consummation. There was 
a psychological reason in ancient times for marrying always girls at an early age in 
order that at the time when they began to think amoioosly they must realise that 
they should be directed to one individual. That system might not have been perfect 
but had the advantage of a high idea of purity and sanctity. Matteis had grown from 
bad to worse under foreign rule, not only because of early marriage but because the 
greatest curse of this foreign lule was that it sapped the nations' vitality and ignored 
its religion. If Government had done its duty in the spread of education, there would 
have been no need of their discussing such a Bill here. 

Pandit Malaviya repeated that he wanted this Bill to be passed as early as possible 
but only pleaded for three months’ more time. Was it unreasonable to ask this when 
it was a penal legislation and where some Hindus were honestly convinced that post- 
puberty marriage was against the Vedas ? It was not right nor fair for Government at this 
stage to have not only announced its own support to the Bill but to have asked members 
of the Assembly to vote with the Government. The greatest advantage lay in post¬ 
poning the matter till January by which time the country would have studied 
the evidence tendered on many complicated matters connected with the Bill and be able 
to come to a right decision. 

Mian Sbab NAWAZ strongly urged that the whole Bill be taken into con¬ 
sideration. As a member of the Consent Committee, he had heard evidence of a state 
of affairs wHioh it was impossible to believe existed in the country. In Bengal, conditions 
were worst all, (Cries of protest from some Bengal members). Proceeding Mian 
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Shah Ninraz oonaidered it wrong to say that the entire orthodox opinion was opposed 
to the Bill. Pandit Malaviya was wrong in saying that the evil was not so great. In 
the speaker's opinion, the evil could not be worse. Dealing with the Moslem opposition, 
the speaker quoted chapter and verse from Egyptian and J urkisb law showing that 
marriage between a boy under 18 and a girl under 15 was unlawful. 

Mr. M. R. JaYAKA.R urged immediate consideration of the Bill. He confessed that 
bis task had been rendered difficult by the fact of his having to go against what bis 
leader Pandit Malaviya had suggested. He was practically in entire agreement with the 
sentiments of Pandit Malaviya on the merits of the question, for he himself had learned 
his lessons at the feet of learned pandits and “ mimamsas.'* 

Pandit Malaviya had pleaded for a little more time for reconciling the views of the 
supporters of the Bill with those of the orthodox party. He (the speaker) had a certain 
amount of ‘‘dog sense“ in political matters and be could predict, without fear, that at 
the end of three months, or even three years, the orthodox party would never be recon¬ 
ciled. Indeed, even then, there would be nothing but a repetition of the scenes that 
occurred when Mian Shah Nawaz was speaking, namely, a challenge by the orthodox 
party that the Committee was not representative and that the evidence tendered before the 
Consent Committee was one-sided and that, therefore, there should bo another Committee 
which would sift the whole body of evidence even as Mr. Acharya had hinted in one of 
bis tabled amendments. So, therefore, even at the end of three years, the same cry 
would be raised as was now boing raised. It was too late for Pandit Malaviya 
to have raised the cry that too deeply cherished religious pontiments were in the 
measure and that, therefore. Government should have nothing to do with it. Deeply 
religious sentiments were involv d in a greater measure when a law was passed by the 
old Imperial Council that a member of a Hindu Joint family could become a Christian 
and (hat Hindu widows could remarry. It was no use being guided by the Shastras 
in regard to this Bill. Text books had been quoted to show that the Bill was against 
the Hindu religion. Those texts belonged to an age and scheme of life, the spirit of 
which had long departed. 

Mr. Jayakar quoted from the most authoritative exposition of the Vedanta saying 
that it was only that text of the Vedas, which accorded with people’s notions of logic 
and rationality, which must be followed—and not the entire text. So let this Assembly 
follow what Hinduism had done in the past and follow Baroda State where there was 
a law like the one under consideration. 

At this stage the House adjourned till Monday the Otb September. 

The Hunger Strike Bill* 

On the 9TH SEPTEMBER, which was a official day, Sir James Crerar* introduced 
the Bill amending the Criminal Procedure Code, more commonly known as the Hunger- 
Strike Bill. Id doing so he drew attention to what was contained in the statement ot 
objects and reasons. The Government had bopeti that the circumstances which had arisen 
would change so as to avoid the Government introduciog a Bill, la this hope the Govern¬ 
ment were disappointed and they felt i t their duty to bring the Bill as one of very 
definite urgency. 


* The following is the text of the Bill :—Whereas it is expedient farther to amend 
the Code of Criminal procedure of 1898 for the purpose hereinafter appearing, it is 
hereby enacted as follows :— 

I . This act may be called the Code of Criminal Procedure (amendment) Act of 1929. 

II. After Section 640A, of the Code of Criminal Procedure of 1898 (hereinafter 
referred to as the said code) the following section shall be inserted namely :— 

640B (1). At any stage of an inquiry or trial, under this code if the Judge or 
Magistrate is satisfied for reasons to be recorded that any accused in consequence of a 
single act or a series of acts done or a course of conduct pursued by him after his arrest has 
voluntarily rendered himself incapable of remaining before the Court, such Judge or 
Magistrate may, whether such accused is represented by a pleader or not, dispense with 
his attendance and proceed with the inquiry or trial in his absence. 

(2) In any such inquiry or trial, where a plea is required in answer to a charge 
from an absent accused whose attendance has been dispensed with under Bub^seotion 
(1) each accused shall be seemed not to plead guilty. 

(8) Notwithstanding anything contained in this code no finding, sentence or order 
passed in euob inquiry or trial shall be held to be illegal by any court by reason of any 
omission or irregularity wbaisoever arising from the absence of any or all of the aooused 
whose attendance has been dispensed with under sub-section. (1) 
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Mr. NiJkanta DAS, on a pointjof order, thought it to be difficult to discuss the BiJJ 
at eubsequent stages without entering into the cases of the hunger-strike prisoners. Under 
Standing Order 29, Clause two (1) he regarded this motion as an abuse of the procedure 
of the House. He could have raised it at a subsequent stage but under the new rules, 
when once the House was seized of a Bill, it was difficult to raise such an issue as the 
Bill was out of order. He requested the President to rule the present motion out of order, 
although he fully knew the convention under which there should be no objection to a 
Bill at the first stage. 

President Patel, disallowing the objection, said that he had already considered the 
point and come to the conclusion that the matter which Pundit Nilkanta Das proposed to 
discuss could be discussed at a subsequent stage of the Bill without going into the merits 
of the pending cases. 

Without discussion the Assembly next passed Sir George Uainy’s Bengal Pilot Service 
Bill and Sir Bhupendranath Mitra’s Boilers Amendment Bill. 

The House next agreed to circulate Sir George Schustoi’s Bill amending the Negotiable 
Instruments Acti providing for the insertion of a new Section 85-A. 

Provident Fund Keliof Bill. 

Sir George Schuster next moved that a Select Committee, consisting of Messrs. G. L. 
Winterbotham, Phillip, H. P. Moly, G. D. Birla, N. C. Kelker, S. C. Mitra, B. P. Naidu, 
8 . N. Haji, V. 8. Pandiya, Fazal and A. H. Ghuznavi, be formed to report on the Pro¬ 
vident Funds Relief Bill by the iGth September. 

Sir George Schuster mentioned that the Bill is the result of an undertaking given to 
the Associated Chambers, by the Assembly, to encourage thrift by enabling subscriptions 
to private provident funds to be treated in the same way as the annual premium on 
insurance policies, though certain privileges applying to Government Provident Fund 
cannot be applied. This Bill went considerably further than the original undertaking so 
that not only subscriptions to a fund but also income on investments held by the fund 
will be free from income tax. The Bill was accordingly referred to a Select Committee, 

Bill to Amend Income Tax Act. 

On Sir George Scbustei’s motion the House next referred to a Select Committee the 
Bill farther to amend the Income Tax Act on the point regarding the machinery and 
administration and the grant of relief in cases of hardship. The Committee will consist 
of Mr, Lindsay, Mr. Mody, Sir Purshottamdas Thakurdas, Mr. Birla, Mr. Lalchand 
Navalrai, Mr. Mulla, Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, Mf. Gayaprasad Sinha, Mr. Panday, Mr. 
Fazal Rahimtulla, Mr, Ghuznavi and the mover. 

The Census Bill. 

The Home Member then moved for a consideration of the Bill to provide for a census 
in 1930. He considered that the Bill was non-controversial as it was the duty of every 
civilised Government to take a census. 


( 4 ) No order under sub-section (1) dispensing with the attendance of an accused 
shall affect his right to attend or to be represented by a pleader at any subsequent 
■tage of the proceedings. 

Ill, Where an enquiry or trial has begun before the commencement of this act 
section 540B of the said code as hereby enacted shall have, effect. 

Provided that where the accused’s incapability of remaining before the Court arises 
from a series of acts or course of conduct begun before the commencement of this act, 
the said section shall have effect only where such series of acts of course of conduct is 
continued after the commencement of this act. 

The following is the Statement of Objects and Reasons :— 

“ The Code of the Criminal Procedure of 1898 contains no provision by which an 
inquiry or trial can continue in the absence of an accused person if he is not represented 
by a Couneel, The High Court of Judicature, Lahore, have iccently held that there 
is no provision in law by which a Counsel can be appointed to represent an accused 
person without the latter’s consent. It is, therefore, possible for an accused person to 
bring the administration of justice to a standstill by voluntary action by which he 
renders himself incapable of attending the Court. 

“The provisions of this Bill are intended to prevent delay and the defeat of justico 
by wapowering the Judges or Magistrates to proceed in the absence of an accused even 
if he is not represented by a counsel if theJuige or the Magistrate is satisfied that his 
inoapaoity to attend the Court is due to a voluntary act douc r)r a course of conduct 
pnrened by biiii after bis arrest ”, 
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BIJJ to Amend Railway Act. 

Sir George Rainy next moved for a Select Committee on the BiJJ amending the Railway 
Act. He said that the Bill wa« of a very great importance and affirmed that the time had 
come when by L'^gielation a competent authority could specify the branches of rail way 
work to which the principle of weekly rest and Bix*y hours week cou d be applied but he 
was not in a hurry and he proposed ihat a Select Committee should be summoned in 
January. In the meantime the draft rules under the Bill which were ready should be 
referred to the Agents of Railways for opinion which should be considered by the Select 
Committee. 

Cess on Soft Coke, 

Sir George Rainy’s Bill providing the levy of cess on soft coke despatched by rail 
from collieries in Bengal, Behar and Orissa was passed without discussion. 

Other Bills. 

Mr. Tottrnham’s Cantonment House Accommodation Act Araendm nt Bill was referred 
to a Select Committee. 

The House nepst agreed to the Law Mcmbei’s motion to reb'r to Se!»*ef raraittoes 
the BjIIb to fhiine and amend the/awi 0 / goods and to amend S-ciion 178 

of the Contract Act of 1872 after adding to the coramiitees t wo namcE as sugg' sfed by 
Mr. Vidyasagar Tandy a. 

The Bill further to amend Section 2 and 23 etc., of the Income-Tax Act reported 
by the Select Committee was recommitted to a new Select Committee ou the Finance 
Membei’e motion. 

To Amend Negotiable Instruments Act. 

The next was Sir George Schuster’s motion which was debated at length and resulted 
in a loss to the Government. It, was to rofer the Negotiable Insti umorits Bill to a Select 
Committee. Sir George Schuster explained the salient featuies of the Bill and pointed 
out his desire to have the provibious examnicl in the Sided Committee fully and not to 
make any hasty step without fully satisfying himsell that the Indian Commercial Com¬ 
munity would be satietied with it. 

The motion was pressed to a division and lost by forty two against forty-seven votes. 
This being the first division in the session resulting in a loss to the Government. 

Lastly the Dangerous Drugs Bill was referred to a Select Committee. The Assembly 
then adjourned. 

Transfer ot Property Act. 

On the loTH SEPTEMBER, on the motion of Sir Brojendra Mitter, the 
Tiansfer of Property Act Amendment Bill was taken into consideration. 

Mr. ANEY moved that Clause 3 be deleted as it aimed at omitting from 
the Act mention of the words “ Hindu and Buddhist.” In urging that these 
words be retained, Mr. Aney raised an interesting debate in which many leading 
lawyers participated. Mr. Aney contended that these words were deliberately 
inserted in the 1882 Act with full knowledge of the fact that there was nothing 
in Chapter II which was inconsistent or in conflict with any rules of Hindu 
or Mahomedan law. The reason, evidently, was to affirm the policy to which the 
British Government stood pledged to the two communities of this country ever 
since they assumed the reins of administration. If to-day they removed those 
words, it would evidently imply that they did not feel with the same keenness 
the necessity of affirming their pledge. 

As one who struck a discordant note in the Select Committee, Mr. Anev 
said that the question was whether the House wanted to absolve the British 
Government of all obligations arising out of their pledge to respect the personal 
law or whether the people desired to be regulated hereafter only by statute 
law passed in this House. Moreover, omission of the words “Hindu and 
Buddhist” and the retention of “Mahomedan” would mean the introduction 
of an unwholesome policy of making discrimination in the application of the laws 
of the land by the Government, whose aim should be to give a uniform svstem 
of law. He also feared that the omission of the words “ Hindu and Buddhist’* 
would create certain difficulties in the future administration of the law. It was 
not true, he said, that the proposed omission had been generally approved, for the 
Bombay and Central Provinces Governments had expressed themselves against 
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it as also certain Bar Associations. The Hindu Mahasabha and the Hindu 
Law Research Association had entered a protest against the omission of the 
words “ Hindu and Buddhist.’^ Retention of the words had not caused any 
inconvenience. As regards the Buddhists, the Government of India should not rely 
on the opinions of the Rangoon High Court and the Burma Government, both of 
whom had no intimate knowledge of the Transfer of Property Act and its 
bearing on the customary laws of the Buddhists. 

Sir B. L. MITTER, replying, contended that those words were inserted in 
the 1882 Act because they were necessary then. The argument that since 
that year no inconvenience had been felt was not a valid argument for reten¬ 
tion of the words. The Mahomedan law was totally different from the Hindu 
or the Buddhist law regarding the Transfer of Property Act. 

Mr. Nirmal Chandra said that It made no difference in the effect of this law 
whether these “ superfluous words ” were there or not, 

Mr. D. F. Mulla, amidst cheers, argued for deletion of the words and was 
further supported in this by Mr. Jinnah. 

Mr. Mulla’s main point was that property law entirely superseded personal 
law and therefore the question of personal law being affected did not arise. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru pleaded in favour of the amendment. He said that the 
words proposed by Mr. Aney were not superfluous. On the other hand, they were 
essential as otherwise a loophole would be left and interrupt the development of 
Hindu Law. 

Mr. Jayakar opposed the amendment and contested the view of Pandit 
Motilal Nehru. He said that 65 per cent of the litigation was due to the 
uncertainty of Hindu Law. The omission of the words had removed that 
uncertainty. The change should, therefore, be welcomed. Forty-five years’ ex¬ 
perience of the working of the Act had disclosed no difference between the 
fundamentals of Hindu Law and English Law. Transfer of property, therefore, 
ran no risk by omitting the said words. 

The House divided and rejected Mr. Aney’s amendment by a 6 against 46 
votes. 

Considerable discussion then ensued on Clause 4 , in which it is st.-rte 1 that a 
Person is said to have notice of (transfer of property) a fact, when he actually 
knows that fact or when, but for wilful abstention from inqtiiiy, or search, which 
he ought to have made or gross negligence, he would have known it. 

Mr. Lalchand Navaliai speaking against this, detailed the difficulties of 
registration especially in the mofussil and during the discussion, Sir B. L. Mitter, 
the Law Member assured the House that the Government of India would draw 
the attention of the Provincial Governments to revise their registration laws so 
as to make registration more easy than now. At present registration was 
compulsory only in cases of over Rs. 100 value. Mr. Jinnah welcomed the assur¬ 
ance of the Law Member. The Assembly then adjourned. 

On the iiTH SEPTEMBER discussion was resumed on the Transfer of 
Property Bill when the Law Member agreed to the amendment of Mr. Jayakar, 
providing in clause four that an instrument should be registered in the manner 
prescribed by the Act of 1908 , and duly entered or filed in the registers. 

Mr. M. S. Schsa Iyengar’s amendment for the deletion of Sub-Clause (e) of 
Clause 17 was accepted. 

Three amendments of a minor character moved by Mr. Mulla were also 
adopted. 

Mr. Belvi lost a division by a majority of 28 votes on his amendment that a 
mortgager could redeem a mortgage from the mortgagee at 6 per cent interest. 

After a few more amendments moved by Mr. Mulla had been accepted by 
the Law Member and the House, the Law Member intimated that he would make 
a motion for the passage of the Bill as amended on Monday. 

The Transfer of Pioperty Act Supplementary Bill was next passed with the 
amendments moved by Mr. Mulla. 
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THE CHILD MARRIAGE BILL 

The Child Marriage Bill. 

Discussion was then resumed on Mr. Sarda’s Child Marriage Bill. 

Mr. MODY (Bombay) was applauded when he rose to make his maiden 
speech. He supported the Sarda Bill describing those who wanted its postpone¬ 
ment as wreckers. He dismissed religious practices as mere excrescenses. He 
did not think orthodoxy could keep back social reform or political progress. He 
suspected the genuineness of ihe documents exhibited by Mr. Neogy in support 
of his opposition to the measure, and demanded the immediate passage of the 
Bill in the interests of the nation. 

Mr. STUART SMITH (Calcutta. European) assured'the mover and the House 
that the Bill evnked the keenest inteiest amongst the rank and file of the Calcutta 
European community, vh ch cor nally approved ofi t. The speaker said that he 
intervened in the debate in order to sh )w that, where national interests were 
involved, the European community would not l)e indififerent or aloof. The Bill 
was indeed a measure of fa'-sighted patriotism. He begged the Assembly not 
to be discouraged by the argument thai it would remain a dead letter in some 
cases. A similar argument was adv-inced when ‘Sati’ was abolished. As educa¬ 
tion spread, people vveic bound to lecognise the necessity for an enactment of 
that kind. Legislatirjn was the only remedy to prevent the evil of child marriage. 
The European community of Calcutta and India wished Mr. Sarda well and 
offered him support. 

Mr. GHAZNAVl vehemently opposed the Bill, and was frequently heckled. 
He opposed it as a pernicious measure. He did not believe in social reform 
being effected by legislation. The Bill affected the personal law of the Moslems, 
and encroached upon Moslem religion. The original Bill did not affect the 
Moslems, whereas the present one did. His constituency had asked him to vote 
against the Bill, and the Muslims as a whole did not want the Bill (Mahomedan 
members : Question) The Bill was a menace to the peace of society, and would 
inevitably lead to needless prosecutions and police /ooium. 

Mr. SHERWANl, strongly supporting the Bill, said that he wanted to dis¬ 
abuse their minds of the impression that the majority of Mussalmans were opposed 
to the liill. He repudiated the suggestion that the Bill was against Islam, and 
challenged any Mahomedan to cjuote a single Haji in support of child marriage. 

Mr. JINNAH, supporting the I>ill, declared that he had no mandate of any 
kind from his constituency He hoped that everyone was convinced that the 
evil of child-marriage existed. He was not aware of the fact that it existed 
among the Mussalmans until Mian Shah Nawaz told him so. Now that the 
existence of the evil was an established fact the question was how to tackle it. 
He did not pretend to be an Ulema or an authority in Theology, but as a 

P ractising lawyer, he always understood that marriage under the Mahomedan 
aw was a contract, pure and simple. 

Mr. Mahomed Shafee and two or three others challenged Mr. Jinnab’s state¬ 
ment when Mr. Jinnah retorted : “ If you deny that, then you have to learn it.’* 
Continuing, Mr. Jinnah asked his co-religionists if there was any text which 
stated that Moslems should get married before 14 . He was not convinced that 
the Bill militated against the Civil Law applicable to marriages among the 
Moslems. Then, how could there be divine sanction to the horrible, disgiaceful 
and inhuman practice that now prevailed ? There was, at any rate, nothing in 
Islam which prevented them from dcstroyin.,' the evil. If any member found 
his constituency so backward as to ask hi u t » vote against such a bill then he 
should ask that constituency to choose so > cone else. He was anxious that there 
should be no postponement, for wh^ knew that the Government might not be 
frightened by orthodox opinion? It was after a great deal of trouble that the 
Government, which was a foreign one, had now in regard to the Bill proved to 
be national in spirit. He was therefore keen that the Government should not 
be allowed to change their present attitude. He asked the Assembly to reject 
the dilatory motion. 

18 
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Mr. Yamin KHAN mentioned that at a Conference of Mussalman members 
held to consider the Bill, unanimous opinion was expressed that further con8i< 
deration be postponed. They were anxious to hear the Ulemas more fully before 
making up their minds. Hence he urged postponement. 

Sir Purushottamdas IHAKURDAS regretted the disclosure made by Mr. 
GhuzDRvi that Sir James Simpson had promised to support the postponement, 
and hoped that Sir D’Arcy Lindsay woutd d/sown any such understanding. Sir 
Purushottamdas wished to leave Mr Ghuznavi's eloquence alone, because it was 
entirely vihated by Mr. Ghuznavi’s statement. Mr Ghuznavi was a Moslem first 
and an Indian next, and therefore deserved no notice The speaker greatly 
admired Mian Shah Nawaz’s courage in changing his opinion after gathering 
full facts as a member of the J ^shi Cmimilt^^e, and paid a compliment to the 
lady members and especially to Mrs Brijlal Nehru who was the first Indian 
iady member of any Committee to tour India anti who took great pains to get 
Into touch with orthodox <'>nini >n and showed great capacity. The speaker did 
not believe that the “ shas^ras ” cnjoinel early marriage. There was nothing 
In the “ shastras ” which was not supportel by common sense. “Are we, for 
the sake of reserving Heaven for us to condemn our womanhood which is going 
down steadily ? It is for th s Assembly, representing the people, to say to the 
Government : “ Bravo, come, help us, carry this legislation which will make the 
coming generations remember with gratitude the courage shewn by this Assembly. 

It is exactly 100 years since Lord Rentink aholishe 1 “ Sati ”, Who can say 
to-day that he hit the Hindu religion ?” 

Col. GIDNEY snid that the cold facts about child mortality given in the Age 
of Consent Committee Rep)rt weie a clear pro )f iha: the Bill was needed If 
Indian women were niemhers of the House, he wondered what would be the fate 
of men like Messrs. Acharya an 1 Shift Daudi. Speaking from 30 years’ medical 
experience in India, he said that the death-rate, owing to child birth in India, 
was more appalling than in anv other part of the world. He wondered how 
educated members representing culture and civilization could forget their high 
mission which the Bill called upon them to fulfil. 

Pundit Motilal NEHRU said thrit he hid thrown into the wastepaper basket 
the opinions that he had receive I both f >r ani against the bill, f tr he lelied on 
his observations of a life-time and he knew th^t the wicke 1 diab dical custom of 
child marriage prevailed. There was no difference of opinion that the custom 
must be stopped. Indeed, Pandit Moblal w.is surprised to see many members 
making eloqu'-n' sp^^eches nn a bill like this, for the question a imited of no 
argument. If the “shastras” ha 1 anv mpinctions in he matter, then the 
“ shastras ” had no use for him In his c )inmunitv of Kashmiri Purdi’s. who 
numbered at the most ^,000 in Indi.a, no girls were married before the age of 20. 
He believer! that social reform w >u\-\ come quick'o- an 1 with better effect of it 
came from within and was not imposed from without. But the Assembly hatl 
a clear duty in the matter and they all r>wed a duty to the children and the 
country. The eyes of the entire world were now on th'^ Assembly and he urged 
the Assembly to cast its vote in such a manner that In iia might rank among 
the civilised nations of the world. He personally prefened the laying down o 
18 years as the minimum age for marriage of girls and 24 for boys, but the Bill 
of Mr. Sarda was there, and he hoped that it would be passed with the least delay. 

Closure was applied and Mr. M K Acharya’s dilatory motion was rejected 
without a division. The motion for consideration of the bill was passed amidst 
loud cheers. 

Discussion on Clauses. 

The Bill was then taken up clause by clause. 

Mr. M. K. Acharya moved an amendment defining “ r’ ' 1 ’’ as a male 
under 30 years and female under tc. Ashe proceeded to airay psychological, 
physiological and biological arguments in favour of his amendment, the Presi¬ 
dent asked him to confine himself t > the amendment. As this warning did not 
have any effect, the President Said that he < ould not allow the member to waste 
public time. Mr. Acharya Said that if the Chair did not wish to hear him, he* 
would sit down. 
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Sir Tames Crerar, intervening, pointed out to Mr. Acharya the rule on the 
subject and hoped that the Chair’s admonition would have effect. 

Mr. Acharya said that he would move the amendment under protest. 

The President : The Honblc Member should withdraw those words. 

Mr. Acharya : U you want me to do it I would do so. 

The Chair ; You should withdraw them unconditionally. 

Mr. Acharya : I withdraw them 

Mr. Acharya then left the House as Mr. Sarda rose to oppose his amend¬ 
ment which was rejected after Mr Sarda and Sir James Crerar had opposed it, 

Mr. Yamin Khan’s Amendment. 

Mr. Mahomed Yamin Khan next moved an amendment in order to remove 
the restriction of a^'C regarding boys. He saw no jusdfication why boys’ parents’ 
should be punished since no case had been made out why a boy under i8 
should not marry. There might be cruelty to a girl under 14, but a boy needed 
no protection. On the contrary, the fixation of the age at 18 for a boy would 
encourage him to sinful acts. Islam has given freedom for marriage to a boy on 
reaching adolescence. 

Mr. Sarda, opposing the amendment, considered it necessary to fix boys’ age 
also and explained why 18 had been fixed. 

Sir James Crerar drew attention to the consensus of opinion that the 
marriage of a hoy at the time when he should be pursuing his study or learning 
a trade, meant a very great handicap to him The restricoon might cause 
temporary individual hardship, bu' he was of opinion iha’ those who desired the 
restriction ac^ed on soun<l lines. 

Many voices being against the amendment and only a few in favour, the 
amendment was declaicd lost by the chair. 

Certain members demanded a division, but the Presi ient said he disallowed 
a division, as he considered that it was called merely to cause obstruction. At 
this stage the House adjourned till next day. 

The Hunger Strike Bill. 

On the 12TH SEPFEMBEK SiR James Crerar (Home Member), moved 
the consideration of the “ Hunger Strike Hill.” In doing so he said that Govern¬ 
ment could not but place it befuic the House'consistenily with their responsibility 
for the administration of the counii y. The situation which had necessitated this 
bill was examined tlay after day and week after week with the greatest care an ' 
anxiety both by the Punjab Government and the Govei nment of India. At one 
time there were some grounds for the hope that the particular contingencies which 
arose might cease to exist but they weie disappointed. Sir James emphasised that 
the bill had no reference to or bearing whatsoever upon the merits of any case 
or trial now pending or that might hereafter arise. It was based on a general 
principle and related to a point of criminal piocedure. and had nothing to do 
with the guilt or innocence of any accused person. 

Sir James Crerar, tracing the history of the present deadlock, said that two 
accused were on hunger-strike before the magisterial inquiry started in the 
Lahore Conspiracy Case and others followed suit. Thus the trial was held 
up and the High Court ruled that the Government had no power to appoint 
counsel for the accused. 

Before Government proceeded with the amendment of the present law, they 
had tried every possible remedy. The Punjab Government made a very sincere 
and genuine effort to end this state of affairs, but the demands of the accused 
could not be met in full Government could never accept a political motive 
as being present in the minds of those convicted in the Gaihar and Kak iri cases. 
The Government of India took every step to reassure public opinion in the 
matter, issued communiques and addressed a circular letter to the local Govern¬ 
ments. The Home Member was sure that none in the House was prepared to say 
that Government had not been reasonable, and said: “From this statement 
it will be clear that the result is a complete deadlock and f'aralysis of the legal 
machinery, with the further probability of other accused in fuiurc being affected 
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in the same manner. I place before the House another of those who have 
resorted to the consideration: While in the case particular expedient of a 
strike the trial will be held up, there arc other accused who have not done so 
and who may perhaps have a reasonable hope that they may be acquitted or 
that the punishment that they may receive may not be very severe. It is unjus 
for them that a judicial pronouncement in their case should be indcfinitelt 
delayed ” 

Sir James Crerar continued : “ The point which I specially like to emphasise, 
because there is some misapprehension regarding it, is that this bill does not 
seek in any way to enlarge executive powers. The powers which the bill 
confers will lie entirely within the discretion of the courts over whose discre¬ 
tion the executive Government have no control. (A voice: “Question”), I 
understand the feeling in some part of the House to provide tor a reference 
to the High Court in such cases. If that feeling is genuinely held, I myself 
shall be prepared to accept a provision of that character 

“ I imagine it will be contended that the bill traverses some principles of 
criminal jurisprudence. (Hear, hear.! I venture to submit that the most 
fundamental rule of criminal jurisprudence is that the law shall prevail, that 
every man is entitled to the protection of the law, that every man who is accused 
in a case shall be called upon effectively to answer the charges against him. 

I submit there is nothing in this bill which is anything but an affirmation 
of that principle. It is a salutary rule of criminal law that every man is 
innocent until he is proved guilty. That principle obviously presupposes effectual 
means by which guilt or innocence is established. It may be said that the 
bill is unprecedented. I submit the circumstances which have necessitated it 
are also unprecedented. A lacuna has been found in the law and if accused 
persons were allowed to exploit that defect, there would be very little doubt 
that the example will be followed in many cases in future, leading to paralysis of 
justice. I submit to the House that I do not contemplate that without the 
gravest apprehension. 

A Dilatory Amendment. 

Mr. N. C. Kelkar moved an amendment for circulation of the bill to elicit 
public and legal opinion. 

In moving the amendment, he said that the bill raised a very great principle 
of jurisprudence and therefore he wanted to consult legal and judicial opinion. 
Secondly, his object was to get the bill out of its association with the Lahore 
Conspiracy Case. No doubt the Home Member had emphasised that the bill had 
no relation whatsoever with the Lahore case, but could the Government give a 
guarantee that the bill, if passed, would not apply to the accused in the Lahore 
case ? 

Mr. Kelkar concluded that it would be scandalous to support the bill before 
the House, and the best thing they could do was to circulate it for public and 
legal opinion. 

Mr. K. C. Rov moved for Select Committee consisting of Sir James Crerar, 
Sir B. L. Mitter, Mr. Mulla, Messrs Yakub, Shah Nawaz, Fazl, Smith and Col 
Gidney to examine the bill. 

Mr. Abdul Have supported Mr. Kelkar. He said that his party had held 
grave deliberations on this subject and concluded that the Government case 
required further time for consideration. 

Mr Haye asked why Government did not split the case. (A voice : “ For 

practical reasons.”) 

Mr. Haye: If that's so Government are exhibiting a hopeless ignorance 
of the law—(laughter)—which makes it obligatory on the part of Government, 
where an accused either by a voluntary act or by divine will, is incapable of 
attending a court case, to split it and have the accused tried separately. 

Dewan CHAMANLAL, opposing the Bill, remarked that there was no 
“lacuna” in the law. It was in the system of Government itself, for the situation 
that led the Government to come forward with a measure, which every decent 
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^awyer conJemned, was of the Government’s own creation, and not of Bhagat 
Singh’s or Duti’s or of any other accused in the Lahore case. 

Dewan Chamanlal read out a petition submitted by Baghat Singh two 
nionths ago for better diet and equal treatment with English prisf)ners. Why 
did not the Government have imagination enough to concede all their just 
demands ? And now when purely as a protest against the Government’s attitude 
in persisting in racial discrimination, the accused resorted to hunger-strike, 
the Government came forward with a Bill which did no credit either to the 
Punjab Government for intelligence or to the Government of India. Five members 
of the Punjab Jails Committee interviewed the accused m the Lahfirc case, and 
gave an undertaking that they would recommend the immediate release of 
Jatindranath Das. That undertaking had not been carried out. 

Sir James Crerar, interrupting, informed the House that release was pro¬ 
mised on ball if an application was made. 

Dewan Chamanlal ; That is a matter for the court to decide, and not for 
the Executive Government (Hear, hear). The situation which led to the Bill 
being thought of was the creation of the Punjab Government, and the Bill 
cound not save them. 

Mr. Jamnadas MEHTA, speaking on behalf of the Congress Parly, opposed 
the Bill lock, stock and barrel, but did not not oppose the circulation motion, 
although there was no need for it. Circulation only meant waste of time, but 
he was sure that public opinion would resist the Bill. He regretted that Mr. 
Sarma, the latest recruit to the Government benches, had wasted his eloquence 
in supporting the Government, which was oblivious to all sense of liberty and 
justice. Mr. K. C. Roy had said that the situation was unparalleled and 
required the remedy proposed. Why should the Government insist on trial 
of ail accused at one and the same time T When 20 years ago, there was the 
Suffragist movement and several ladies were sent to jail and they resorted to 
hunger-strike, there was no Sir James Crerar there to rush through Parliament 
a Bill of this description. 

Sir James Crerar interposed: Hunger-strike was resorted to by them 
after conviction. 

Mr Jamnadas, proceeding, referred to the cases of Sacco and Vcnreiti, 
the two Italians, who were tried in America, and whose trial lasted seven years 
and who resorted to hunger-strike during the trial for 33 days. Did (he American 
Government bring a bill like this? After all, the Lahore hunger-strikers had 
a mission to fulfil, namely, abolition of racial distinctions in the piisnners. 
Why should a European prisoner be treated like a State-guest and Indians 
treated inhumanly? It was sheer cussedness which prevented the Government 
from accepting the reasonable demands of the under-trial prisoners in the 
Lahore case. 

Mr. EMER.SON, Horae Secretary, spoke for an boar, explaining in detail the Qovern- 
mrnt case. He first dealt with Mr. Abdol Haye’s argoment thar, the Labore case 
could be split up. That was not practicable, as the accused who wer. unable to attend 
always varied and the fact that about 650 witnesses were to he called made splitting 
difficult, 

Pandit Malaviya :—Arc they all to be produced in each case ? 

Mr. Emerson :--I believe the case against all is practically (he same. Even 
though at present Home of the acensed are not hunger-striking, the Government of India 
have been given to understand by the Punjab Government that, under ceruin circura- 
BtanccH they might join the strike. Splitting the case therefore is no remedy at all. 

Touching on the demands made by Bbagat Singh and Dull in their petition, Mr. 
Emerson said that while the demand in respect of the giving of the Fame treatment as 
affordoil to Eniopean prisoners might not be considered totally unreasonable, they could 
not poKsibly concede the privileges to the Qbadar and Kakori accused. Mr. Emerson 
read from the Oiulh Chief Court ludgement, depicting the atiocities committed by the 
Kakori accubud. j is . f / 

Mr. Eincrvon asked ; Is it the members' demand that, no matter what atrocities 
wrr-’ coramit»e»l, what, loss of life or prop<Tt.y, the moment you prove a political motive, 
then the prisoner is to be given the privileges denied to the ordinary criminal ? 

Ml. JaniiiadHb Mehta :—What about Europeans? 
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Mr, EinciBon continued that tlie Punjab Oovernraeni coulti not sui render on such 
a vital principle by a btroke of the pen. There was iiowevtM the f;en**ral qneetion of 
political priaoneiB. The Government were? conKCious of the Uct that this mattei was 
one of genuine concern to the members of the House and tl)*- })ublic The G(»vernraent 
could not admit that there was a class of poJitical prisonejs, but th*y made provision 
for a “special class of prisooeis,” which was a much wider term. Such prisoners if 
they had not committed certain excluded offences, were entitled to special pnviJpges 
according to status, education and mode of living. 

Mr. Emerson referred next to the ch rge that the jail rules in India wtre illiberal, 
and examined the position in England, France and America and opined ; ’• Tbr liberality 

of our ruh B is without paralio] in the history of this country, whether Hindu, Mahomedan 
or Sikh rule, and it has no parallel in the present history of Lcighbouring countries. 
We have been unable, to asceitain any western country wln re the lules are moie generous 
than it is in ours (applause). That is not all. We are t xaniinlog t hr rub s to improve 
them. Wc have puggesteil to the Lftca) Goveininents t)je important (juestion of fixing 
one or more scales of diet to prisoners ami also whether our excluded offences were 
not too wide in scope 1 would invito the h-aders of public opinion to assist the Local 
Governments in tlu ir enquiry. I have no doubt that, as a result of the examination 
of the rules, our final rules would be far more liberal than the rules in any other country 
in the world (applause). 

Touching on the differentiation of European and Indian prisoners, Mr, Emerson 
asked the House not to let the laciai issue warp their JiKigmeut. He had ascertained 
from the Punjab Government (hat out of ^,000 av'^rage da'ly prisoners only IHw-ie 
Burop* an. Thai question of small numbers was very important (A voico ; What about. 
Parsecs?) Sir Louis Hiuart had stated that when a European commirted an nff<*nce, 
the ollenco was aggravated, and not lessened by the fact tliat ht- was a European. 
But, diffroentiatinn ol treatment was based purely (»n consideration of health. Prisoners 
must have sufficient lood to keep them in a r'*asnnable ‘•tan fan! of tiealili It <hff.Ten? ia- 
tion was to ire doii<' away witti, tliey must rdther level dowo the European to the Indian 
Btandaid v^hich vsn u d ki.l the Euiopean, or level the Indian up, whicii would cost 
Rs. 40 lakhs niuie m the Punjab annually . The Punjah Counci) would irm nt taxing 
the people to that extent to provide comforts for prisom'rs, Mr. Emeison said that 
the real problem was lost sight of, namely, provision of varying scales of diet. 

Mr. Emerson next stated that the Punjab Jail Committee did not recommend 
unconditional release of the Lahore iiunger-strikors. He assured them that, the Govern* 
ment, which was ever so anxious to get out nt the present situation, would not have 
tamed down the idra 'of unconditional release, without grave deliberation They feared 
that such a course would be direct incentive to the accused to follow the same course 
in future to s-eure witlrd'awal of tii-* c>tHe against tlu rn Mr. Emerson contuiuerl : 
“Let me state frankly, it the Punjab Gov< rnmenf failMl, it whm laig* ly due to outside 
influences which weie loo strong. I don’t euggest a deliberate movement on the part 
of any one to encourage iiunger-stnke, but representation ol them as heroes and niaityrs 
by the Press and plattorm propaganda could only have one eff. ct. Whetl)pr the Hon. 
Members wish to end th' stiike or not they will prove to-day hy their vote” (applause). 
He could appreciate the feeling of admiration and sympathy tor suffering yontii. He 
also vvas anxious that the strike should end b»"fore any unfortunate youtli died. 

Mr. JINNAH said that there was sympathy and adrairation for the accused in tlie 
Lalmre i'ase only to the extent that they were victims of the present system of Govein- 
ment (Applause), That Bhagatsingh and Dutt were seen in hats and shorts meant 
that tlicy aiiopted the European rao(ie of life. Why then should they or infused better 
treatment ttian that accorded to ordinary criminals, even when 11n-y pointed i-ut that in 
DeJiii tliey had received goo<l treatment, which was denied in the Punjab f If the Punjai) 
Government were not wanting in statesmansliip and if they had brains, tiiey would have 
lound a solution of the hunger-strike problem long ago. And, against whom were the 
Punjab Govciuracnt m a state »'f war ? A band of youths. The Bill offended the first 
principle of criminal jurisprudence and hence it was UDprecedentPd. 

Explaining the procedure unfler tin? Bill, Mr Jionah pointed out ihatwhenan 
accused adopted hunger-strike, the prosecution counsel would make an application, and 
the Magistrate would dispense with the presence of the accustd. In th*'abseiic.-of the 
accused cvidt rce, oral and documentary, would be led, wiiicli the accused would not 
see or hear. Under Section 209 of the Criminal Procedure Corlr, the Magistrate, must 
ask the accusetl whether he had any explanation to offer with legard to the evidence 
that was being Jed and recorded against him. The Privy Council had laid down that 
omission in this regard would vitiate the whole trial. But, the accused uudei the Bill 
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would n )t brt tU' ta and the cvidenc« recorded would be “ex parte.” Then, in the 
Bf>8Hji>n8 court, evi-lfiicti would be reconled ‘‘ex par«c,’* and the verdict or opinion of 
the jury or asscKBorB, bh the cane might be, would be r cordeI and the Judge would 
pass eentence, all in the abeence of the accused. Mr Jinnah asked the Law Member : 
Is it a trial ur a farce ? 

Bir B. L. Mitter ; The accused can always come to court if he chooses to. 

Mr. Jinnah r; torted : I ana glad about that answer. It means that the Bill is 
intended to HK'p hunger-strike. It is not everybody w'ho can go on striving to death. 
Have yon heard anywhere in the world'exccpt in the American case mentioned by Mr, 
Jamnadao Mehta where an accu ed resorted to hunger-ttriko ? A man who resoits to 
hunger-strike is rnovet by his soul H(! is not an ordinaly criminal. You cannot 
prev.MU sueJi crimes as Bhagataiiigh and Daft were responsible for in a countly of 800 
mill ions, however much w - may a;l deplore those deeds. It is th<‘ jiamned system ot 
Qovoiument winch h i ‘eseiited (cheers). Remember, the accused in the Lahore cas-* 
are young men. Grey-bearded men like Mr. Cosgiave were sentenced to (tenth, and 
Mr Cosgrave himsf-lf was invited by His Mai'-sty’s Government to go and settle terms. 
What atiout Michael Collins f Surely, there is no need for a bill of this description 
offending the principle of criminal juiisprudence. 

At this 8tag»*, the President adjourned the Honse till the 14th. 

On the 14TH SEl’TPUMBER, I’r. Motilal Nehru returning debate on the bill said 
that «v('n as regards con'erapt of court, the piocedurc mentioned by th * Law Member did 
not apply to any cases exc 'i't those trie<i in the High Court. 

Ttie Law MembT ; What I submitted was that the principle ot such trial was not 
unknown. 

Pandit Motilal ; But^ you are passing a law for general application. We must rule 
out special ca8**8 and speodal application. It is a misnomer to call it a trial, and in the 
words of the late C. R Das it would be a lawless law . There Im anoiin'r aspect of the caiie 
which excites more pity than anger The Government say : “ We blundered, and to save 
ouiselves from this mess we have no other course.” Our answei is ; You brought this 
yourself. You will have to face it yourself.” 

Continuing, Pandit Motilal specified the personal demands of Bliagat Singh and 
Dutt, which had no hearing on the Kakori and Qhadar Prisoners. Pandit Motilal next 
read to the House th * ((‘Xt of the, letter received fiom the Lahoie Conspiiacy accused. 
It bad passed thrnng!) the Jail Supeiinten lent arui tht^refore was a gennine document. 
The priboners gave a vei>i(/a of what transpimi bet ween f hem and the Punjab Jail Sub¬ 
committee. The Btaieurnt d•’Chi^^^ that thi-y agree 1 to suspend, not abandon, the strike 
on the assurance of Mie Cimmitte.' that tlo'y would make an unanimous report, practically 
meeting all the demands The Committe- H8i,arei th-m tha' tliey had previously consalted 
the L)CHi Govern l enf bdore coming down, an! therefore assurr'ii them that the Govern¬ 
ment would accept their proposals. SimilaiJy, they said that Bhagat Singh and Dutt 
would not be k'-pr s-paiate fiotn the other accus d and agreed to the uneonditi >nal release 
of J, N, Das The statement declared (liat they found that the Government did not 
listen to the Coinmitrei-8 rr'Comraendation even on these preliminary matters. The pri¬ 
soners, therefore, r«"suraed the strike J. N Dab’s condit on, it was 8tat.ed, was absolut ly 
hop.drss. The letter was written bef ore Das's death. The prisoners were prepared to 
divide themselves ir.'o two gioups. one for hunger-strike and one not to strike, with the 
proviso that as one died fiom the former group, one from the Utter (second) group would 
join the strike. The statement en i*-d ; ” We regarii our cause as just and hoQOurable 
and feel that nothing can be more glorious and honourable than the fight to death for a 
just and noble cause”, (applau c from the Opposition beaches). What was the Govern¬ 
ment’s answer to (he.-'e demands ? 

Proceeding, Pandit Motilal asked the Government to rcraember that the hunger- 
strikers did not suffer for their own sak^*, but for what they believed to be the cause of the 
country. Conviction or no (’ouvicf ion, t.h *y wer** determine i on suffering for that cause. 
Mr. Emerson had said that there wa^ no distinction between und'T-trials on the grounds 
of offence; y-d tliey were denietl even th" or linury comforts. No wonder, they resorted 
to hungei-strike. The same was th * urg(; lK‘bin t the hunger-strike resorted to in the 
Irish strangle. But, the Irish prisoncr.s weie not piooei'ded with in the courts in 1 heir 
absenc*. In India »he Government wanted to pme e i with the Lahore case in the absence 
of til - aocub 1 T.iC Gov* I nment did not lies* rve sympathy, for they had stubbornly 
refused to listen to the reasonable demands of the under-iriaU The Cougr*‘Ss Party 
op{>n-(>d the Bill wholeiulp, hn» would not oltject to its circulation. 
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Mr JAYAEAK, urging tliu Goverumcnt to witiidraw the Bill) made an irapresBive 
speech. He asked the Government not to destroy the first principle of Criminal Juri- 
sprn ^ence in the name of remedying a iacuna. He ibat the now member of 

tbj European Group (Mr E. L. Price) bad made bimseJf responsible for tbe remaik that 
the bunger'Strikers were adopting a new feminine trick. India might be politically 
Bub)ect, but had not lost her self-reepect yet and certainly resented the remark. The 
Home Member had frankly told the Assembly in efE»*ct that th<’ Bill waa a lawless law. 
bnt that extraordinaiy circurastanc s required an extraordinsvy remedy, Hot so the 
Law Member who tiied to to justify the Bdl on legal grounds. Section 612 of the Criminal 
procedure Co le covered all oases of abscomling, whether before or after arrest. There 
waj DO mpntion in the operative clause of the Bill, that it was intended to defeat tbe 
intent ions ol t hose who ohstructi'd tin* en la of just ice. Even in the moit summary of 
trials, couit martial, no accused person was brought before a court-martial if in the 
opinion of the M.*dical Offic‘r, lie was iinfir to undergo his trial. The fact was that thf* 
Bill was not Kgallv just ill ible, b t was purely a political one and based on the experi¬ 
ence of the court tiying the Latiore, Conspiracy caa-;. Mr. Jayakar was s^oty f<»r 
ih« Punjab Goveriimimf, whose spokesman Mr. Emerson sought to make the As^^tmibly 
b'lievc that the hunger-strikers wanted some comforts lor th< mselves. Whatever tlie 
offence of tlie hunger-slrikera, the speaker waa bound to pay homage ,it their feet for they 
were making the suprem * saciitices for tbe abolition of racial distinctions which existed in 
the treatment of under-tiials. 

Mr. Jayakar read out from the Jail Rules as well as from tlie lecent rtpoit of the 
U. P Jails Committee to prove that racial (listinction existed in cvi ry detail, and yet 
the Government of India in their last eircular to the Provincial Governments did not even 
suggest the possibility of aboiishing'them, quite “ apart fromjnot exprei-sinu abhorrence at 
them ” Lord Irwin was trying in England to ease the political situation in India, Was 
the Government of India going to supplement his efforts, or create a contrary atniospheie 
by doing one unwise act after another ? 

It was now four, and the (iebate on the Bill had to be postponed as the hour for the 
discussion of the adjournment motion struck. 

Pt. Motiiat's Censure Motion. 

After 1 p.m. Pandit M itilal NEHRU moved [or the adjournment of the House to 
censuie th- Government policy regarding the treatment of accused which resulted in tha 
death of Mr Jatia D is an I on laagered th * iif-' of o'^hns 

Pandit Motilal accused the Govern n»*it of inhumanity, an I haul hr was reinindrd of 
thf* ease of N^to tiddliog while Home wa*^ huiomg TIm* Govrnin' at issuf'd convmuniqu**^’ 
and wiote ciicular j**tiers, whih- tin-’ h gIi-rou]‘*(j ru'*n woje lirig>M uil’ h«‘tW(‘oo lilrand 
d ath. On tbe contrary ihr Irii-h G ivoruoumt wore pre|)ared to h ivo the livrs of tho 
accused ev< n by letting ennvie/s go. Tory/lid not know at, that h.iiir what demands thu 
Government had gianted and hat they hid not. While the Oovernraenr was thus dilly¬ 
dallying and shiily-shaliying', h sitl/^s th<* iif • alivady lost, other lives wrrH on the verge of 
extinction. Pandit Motilal ask- d : Is not this a case for severe censure of the Government ? 

Sir James CRERAR assured that wiia^ever the circumstances which resulted in Mi- 
Jatin Dab’s death, the Qov^m nm-nt sinc'^r- 'y deplored it. He hoped the House would 
accept that assurance from him, as w 'ate7.-r their criticism they would acknowledge his 
honesty and candour, Whatev'-r t he merits of the case, Mr. Jalm Das was now removed 
from earthly tribunals Sir James (berar denied that the Government showed disregard 
to the human aspect of thecas*. H- kn-.v p*rsonally that the Punjab Government and 
its officers watch<d the progress of the accused with the deepest concern. Non-official 
visitors of the jail were allowed free acce-s, and they had paid the highest compliment 
to the sympathy and consHleraiion with wbicli the medical and other officers of the jail 
carried on their dutie<«. He did not know vvhat was the specific charge of Pandit Motilal. 

Pandit Motilal said that the Govrrnm<*nt’B plain duty was to meet all tbe demands. 

Sir James Crerar : I have already shown the Government’s position in the matter 

Proceeding, Sir James Crerar slated that the Government’s policy and conduct had 
been fully explainctl in tho recent communique, and any close examination thereof 
would convince the House that there was no supinenese or failure to take action on tbe 
part of either the Punjab Gov rnm^nt or the Government of India. The demand had been 
made that an nndertrial prison^ r charged with a grave offence should either be discharged 
or tbe proeecutioD against him be withdrawn Tbe Punjab Government went as far as 
was possible, having regard to their responsibility, in making it known that they would 
not oppose any application for bail. The next accusation was that undertrial prisoners 
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had been segregated from convict priaoncrs. The Home Member affirmed that it was a 
well-established principle of jail administration and a salutary principle that undertrials 
should be separated from convict prisoners. If the accused stood on principle the Govern¬ 
ment also were standing on {principle, namely, that of vindicating the authority of the 
law, Everyman should have protection and remedy from the law to which he was 
cntitletl, and further there was an obligation resting upon everyone infringing the law, 
that ho mn-t answer for it effectively. That was the principle followed in the wiiole 
history of the case and which any Government, either the present one or the Swarajist 
one^ must adopt. 

Pandit Madan Mohau MALWlYA. expected the Governra'^nt to show remorse but they 
had been guilty of exhibiting want of syrapathy for the hunger-strikers. The Goverament 
should rememhor that the accused were not men with sordid motives, but were inspired 
by high patriotism. He had read the letters of Bhagat i^ingh, Dutt and Gopal Singh to 
the InspecLor-Geneial of Prisons detailing their demands. Ho asked whether it was any¬ 
where suggested that the hunger-strikers wishc t to delay justice, which motive the 
previous speaker had degraded himself by ascribing to them. They did not ask for Mr. 
I)aB*s release till the Qovcrnm 'nt ignorainously failed to respond to their appeal and 
Mr, Das was bitiught near to death by Gov ;rnmeni’b callousness. 

Sir PUIIUSIIOTIIAMDAS felt tint tli<‘ Ho iso ahnnid see that it did not by any action 
egg young men to an experiment similar to Mr. Das’s. P>iit while he did not put a premium 
(»n crime, iio would not stand any vindictiveness which the Government might show 
tOA’anls political prisoners. Ti)e Gov/ iinn nl sliould s e that they did not provoke young 
men to extieme action. Dnc lesson of the motion was that while the Government had all 
powers to deal with misguided youths, it shouKl not go beyond what was absolutely 
necessary. 

riie censure motion was pressed to a division and carried by 55 against 47 votes 
before the House adjourned till the 16th. 

Circulation of Hunger Strike Bill. 

On the 16TH SEPTEMBER the Home Member said that the Government had very 
closely reviewed the debate in the light of the depth and sincerity of feelings expressed 
on theBUbjttCt while they maintained that deliciency in law should be remedied, that the 
principles of the Bill did not come into conflict with the principles of justice and fair pUy, 
and while they were determined not to allow indetinit.e impediment in the course of justice, 
they admitted that a great principle was involved and further consultation of public 
Opinion was desirable. 

There was also the consideration that the emergency tha^ arose was not so grave 
as before and that it in the in'f jva', wh*m tiie Assembly was not in session, any contin¬ 
gency arose the Govi^rnment. liad cra Tgency power and would meet it. The Government 
always ha 1 the considelation b-fore it that if it could do anything to substitute trust and 
good-will for FUH{)icion and distrusf, it should do so, and with that end in view also he had 
agreed to the motion for circulation of the Bill. 

The Home Member further announced th.at the Government would specifically address 
the Local Governments to go into the (juestion of treatment of Europeans and Indiana 
in Jails, that the Local QovernmentH wou) i be askr;! to submit their reports early and 
that thenalter the Central Government would summon a conference of the provincial 
representation. He invited the Party leaders in the Assembly to help him with sugges¬ 
tions. When the lattci’s replies were received he would again consult the Party leaders 
in the House. 

Finally, Mr. Kelkai’s circulation motion was agreed to by the House. 

Tiu‘ Transfir of Property Act Amendment BUI was postponed and the Sarda Bill was 
taken up. 


The Child Marriage Bill. 

Mr. Sesha Iyengar moved an amendment that the age of marriage for girls be fixed 
at 11 and Kumar Ganganamt Singh moved an amendment that the age be fixed at 12. 
He submitted that 12 years was the utmost limit to which orthodox opinion couM be 
persuaded to agree. In any legislation of this kind it was essential that public opinion 
should be carried with it. 

Mr. Belvi moved an amendment to fix the age of marriage for girls at 13 while Mr, 
Mukhtar Singh wanted to fix the age at 16, 

19 
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Pundit TliakurdaB Bbargava supported 14 years as was recommended in Mr. Sarda's 
Bill. Pandit Bbargava in course of bis speech twitted Mr. Amarnatb Dutt for not holding 
fast to bis opinion before the Age of Consent Coramitlee where he advocated 16 years 
as the age of marriage for girls while in course of debate in this House be supported 
14 years. There was an uproar in the House when Mr. Dutt rose excitedly to protest, 
but Pundit Bbargava refused to give in. 

Re?. Cliatteriep, nominated non-odicial, aoppoited the age as contained in the Bill of 
Mr. Sarda. 

Dr. Moonip, as president of the Hindu Mahasablia, said that he found.India divided 
into two parts, one South of the Narbada, South India and the North of the Narbada, 
North India. North India was in for the Bill, while South India in which he included 
Bengal was against it. His Medical conscienc prompbd him to say that the age for 
the marriage for girls ought to b<' 18, while for boys 25. That was the age at which girls 
and boys ought to be mothers and fathers. The Hiu tus were so weak, docile and submissive 
that he would very much lik'* a social reform which would purge them of evil customs. 
But a('cordirg to practical conscience he would vote for 12 years which was the legal 
age of marriage lor girls in Kngland. If Knglish people under tliat law could grow into 
manhood, he could not iinilerstand why the Indian could not un ler a similar law. 

At this stn^e the Hnusc afliounicd. 

Kstablishtnent of Village I’ancLiayats. 

On the 17TH SEPTEMBER the Assembly resumcil the consideration of the reRolulion 
moved by Mr. K. V. Rangaswami lyenger (p. 127) tor a convmttee ol ciHjUiry into the 
possibilities of the organ’sation of village panchayets. 

Mr. Acharya who had already spoken on the resolution supporting it sought to 
move an amendment. 

The President ruled it out of order m conformity with the Parliamentary procedure 
which debarred a member who had spoken once on the motion from moving subsequently 
any amendment. 

Mr. Mukhtar Singh moved the following amendment to the main resolution :—“This 
Assembly recommends to the Governor:General-in-Council (a) to immediately rehabilitate 
in villages within the territories under its direct control “ panchayats ” on an elective 
system based on a sufficiently broad franchise ani equip them with legal powers and 
funds sufficient for the admiuietration ot vdlage concerns, viz, village sanitation, disease 
of livestock, minor irrigation, forests, cottage imlustrics, primary education, co-operation, 
petty civil and criminal cases, registration of births, deaths and marriages and the 
like and (h) to formulate in consiillation with local gnvornraent and lay dow'n a uniform 
policy for Provincial Governmcnis to build up such autonomous panchayats on an 
elective basis based upon a sufficiently wide Iranchiso in all the provinces of India 
(specially where such institutions do not exist), directing local Governments to appro¬ 
priate sufficient funds lor the purpose from Imperial revenues. 

Mr. Lalehand Navalrai supported the resolution as amended. 

Pandit Nilkanta<laB also supported the resolution. 

Sir Frank Noyce, speaking on behalf of the Government, expressed sympathy with 
the resolution but felt unablo to accept either the resolution or the araenilment. The 
amendment was negatived. 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta then on b^^half of the mover, who was absent, asked to with¬ 
draw the resolution in view of the assurance given by Government. 

The President ruled that the mover could not authorise Bomm>ne else to withdraw 
the resolution. The resolution was then put to vote and the house diviiling, was 
carried by 35 to 33 votes. 

Military Schools. 

Mr. Jayakar moved that military schools that have been started in India for the 
sons and wards of Indian soldiers and officers of the Array be thrown open to all Indian 
boys irrespective of caste, creed or family connections and that they bo allowed admission 
into such schools subject to their passing a prescribed examination for ascertaining 
their fitness to be trained for recruitment as non-commiBsioned officers and for the 
Viceroy’s commission. Mr. .Jayakar said he was supported by the recommendations 
of the Sandhurst Committee. The Government had done nothing to meet public opinion 
so far, though pointed attention has been drawn to it time and again and he wanted 
to press it once again to the attention of the Government in the hope that the Goverq- 
mentjwould agree to it. 
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Mr, Dwaraka Prasad Misra wanted to add to the main resolution that arrangements 
be made to open similar schools in other provinces with a view to offer opportunities 
to every Indian race to play its ’^art in the national defence. 

Col, Porter could not see how schools which were meant for the children of a 
particular class could be thrown open for all but he supported the idea of starting 
more schools. 

Sardar Kartar Singh could not agree to the resolution as it would deprive the sons 
of soldiers for whom the schools were exclusively meant of their rightful duos. 

Mr. Tottenham, Army Secretary, said that Government were entirely sympathetic to 
the desire for military training as has been asked in the resolution hut they could not 
accept the resolution as it stood. The Government has in contemplatjon opening of 
more similar schools but the difficulty was with regard to funds as the schools were 
very costly. Besides the fact should not be lost sight of that the Array Dppartment could 
not undertake training of boys of whom they could not find place in the army. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya supporting the resolution said that it was pernicious 
principle that the military school should bo confined to a particular class. He did not 
want to deprive the sons of soldiers opportunities of military cducafion but those schools 
should be thrown open to all an^ more such schools should be started. 

Mr. Jayakar, in replying, said that he was very much disappointed by the statement of 
the Army Secretary who without disclosing the plans of the Government, indulged in 
platitudes. Proceeding Mr. Jayakar said that it was the military spirit which for want of 
scope drove youngmen into being revolutionaries. 

The resolution was carried without division. The House then adjourned. 

Transfer of Property Act Amendment. 

On the 18TH SEPTEMBER the Traasfer of Property Bills were passed aa amended. 

The Sarda Bill was then taken up for further consideration. 

The Child Marraige Bili. 

Bandit Madan Mohan Malaviya pleaded for 12 being fix'd as the mairiageablc age, 
while he was prepared to support 15 as the age for consuramafion. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, who spoke for 46 rainutes, bas'-'d his plea on the 
difference in the stages of progress in the different provinces and counselled great caution 
in the first penal legislation dealing with an ag"-long custom when nothing had been 
done previously to remove the colossal ignorance of the people. The marriage age was 
12 in most other countries and in several Indian States. The depressed classes and the 
orthodox people would be greatly affected, and the large measure of public co-operation 
which was needed for effecting the working of the law could only be secured by fixing the 
age at 12. 

Sir James Crerar, explaining why the Government supported 14 as the age, said 
that very great caution had been exercised in fixing that age which has been recommended 
after the most careful consideration by the Ago of Consent Committee. There had been 
sufficient public awakening during the last five years for justifying the fixation of the 
age at 11. 

After Sir James Crerar’s definit'! attitude on behalf of the Government for fixing 
the age at 14, all amendments fixing the age of marriage for girls at any other figure w’cre 
defeated. 

Mr, M. K, Acharya’s Amendment, 

Mr. M. K, Acharya moved an amendment that child marriage meant lawful living 
together under some recogai8*d ceremony or declaration as man and wife of the parties 
of whom cither was “child'’ but did not include the marriage; sacrament as distinct 
from consummation of girls not under 10 yeaisofage. He said that the Government 
had no right to interfere in the sacramental position of the marriage Jaw of any sect 
or community, and warned the Government against the conscciuences, if It 00 interfered. 

The amendment was lost by 7 against 69 votes. 

The House next rej'^cted in quick succession all amendments to clauses 2 to 6. By 
one of these, Mr. Sesha Iyengar wanted to make the relations’ affidavits prims facie 
evidence of a child’s ag**. Other amenJraenta desired to reduce the penalty, while Mr. 
Belvi and Mr, KeJkar sought to throw the burden of proving the knowledge of a marriage 
being a child marriage on the prosecution. 

Mr, Keikar’s amendment was, however, negatived by 21 against 68. 

Considerable amusement was caused by an amendment for the addition of a sob- 
clause to clause 6 to penalise the marriage of a widower above 40 years of age with a 
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virgin in order to prevent the cruelty involved. This amendment was pushed to a 

division, and was lost by 4 against 62. 

Emphasis was laid by Mr, Kelkar and Mr. Thakurdas Bhavgava, Member of the Ago 
of Consent Committcp, on the necessity for throwing the burrlen of proof of the knowledge 
of the age on the prosecution so far as it related to p'^rsons performing, conducting or 
directing a child marriage. Mr. Kelkar also desired to restrict the punishment for the 
parent or guardian concerned in solemnising it to active interest. 

The House negatived by 16 against 5i> Mr. Sesha Iyengar’s amendment to clause 
9 seeking to restrict the right of complaint under the bill to a resident of the locality or 
to a member of the sect or sub-sect of the parties. 

Mr, Thakurdas Bhargava wanted to omit clause 11 requiring security to be taken 
from a complainant. Mr. Nilkantadas and Mr. B. Das also failed in their attempt to raise 
the amount of security. 


Mr. Nilkantadas’ Amendment. 

Mr. Nilakantadas wished to save special cases where a girl was between 13 and 14 
years and special prior permission had been taken from the principal civil court. 

Mr. A. Bangaswami Iyengar, though himself in favour of the reforms aimed at 
by the bill, supported Mr. Nilakantadas’s exemption clause to save genuine cases of hard¬ 
ship. The Age of Consent Committee had nearly accepted such an exemption, he declared. 

Mr. N, C. Chunder opposed the exemption, as it was not confined to t lie girl’s interest. 

The Law Member warned the House against the danger involved in accepting the 
amendment as special caB'’8 w'^re easy to make out for men with a long purse. Moreover, 
the House would stultify itsel^ because it ha 1 li diberat^Iy rej^'c^ 1 the 12 years age. 

Messrs. Thakurdas Bhargava, Kclkar and Q.anganan<la Sinha supported the amend¬ 
ment to mitigate the rigour of the law in cases of g'-nuinc haidship. 

The debate was not finished when the House rose for the day. 

On the 19TH SEPTEMBER Mr. E L. Price (Karachi) said that if the amendment 
was accepted it would only help in putting money in the hands of lawyers, and ride a 
coach and four through the salutary provisions of the Bill. The am'^ndra'^nt was an 
indirect attempt to legalise marriages at 12, 

At this stage the President announced the I'^c lpt of notice of a long amendment 
from Mr. Mukhtar Singh on the exemption clause, to which he took strong exception as it 
was unfair to the House to have to make up its mind at such a short notice. If, however, 
it was the general desire of th’ House to consider (he amendment, he would have no 
objection if the President were to allow it. 

This was followed by cries of “ no. no.” The President allowed the amendment. 

Mr. Jayakar also opposed the amendment as being too wide, but asked the Govern¬ 
ment to consider the weighty argument of Pandit M .Ulal an i bring in an amending bill if 
necessary later. 

Mr. M. K. Acharya asked why only nglit men capable of engaging astute law¬ 
yers should be enabled to escape from the pmalties of the law. He wanted the House 
to understand its responsibilitirs, he said, an 1 vote on the pioposTTton. The right way 
of taking the question was to vote against 14 being iixed as the agf‘ of marriage for girls, 

Mr. Micbael Keane vvanted the Assembly to consider that only very few cases would 
be reported and no court would punish a person with severity without fully considering 
the circumstances in which a raaniage was solemnised. 

By 61 votes against 24 the amendment was negatived. 

Question of Excluding Muslims, 

Moulana Shafi Daudi moved for the exclusion of Muslims fiom the operation of the 
Bill on the ground that it afficted the personal law of the Muslims. Hfi rjuoted from the 
observations of Moulvi Mahomed Yakub, member of the Agi of Consent Committee, to 
show that marriage law interfered with the law of Islam. He twitted Mian Shah Nawae 
for having changed his views within a year and rre iramended encroachment by courts 
on the delicate relations of human life. He could understand a bill for those communities 
in which widow remarriages were not allowed, but not one which applied to Muslims. 

Moulana Shafi Daudi emphasised that his objection to the Bill was that it was 
against the Shariat. They must not punish a person who wanted to follow what the 
Islamic Law had permiMed him to do. The Hindus were not wholehear'edly for the Bill, 
while Moslems were opposed to it. Why then persist in placing the Billon the statute 
book ? 
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Moulvi Mahomed Yakub, Member of ihc Age of Consent Oommittcr, supported Mr. 
Shafi Daudi. He was in favour of the Bill bo Jong as it did not aflfect any religion. But 
the theologians whom ho had consultecJ, were all against such legislation, and Mr. 
Mahomed Ali was also opposed to it. He criticised the Government for departing from 
its recognised policy of religious neutrality. 

After alluding to the upheaval in Afghanistan, Moulvi .Mahomei Yakub warned the 
Government that there might be agitation amongst the Moslams in India if the Vicerty 
gave his consent to such a piece of legislation. 

Mr. T. Sherwani gave his whole-beart(‘d support to the Bii), and oppo3e^l Mr. Shah 
Daudi’s amendm'^mt. He affirmed that Islam never sanctioned the evil of early marriage. 
Proceeding, Mr. Sherwani quoted from the observations ot Moulvi Mahomed Yakub con¬ 
tained in the Age of Consent Committee’s report, when the latter inturi'.cied : ‘‘ Mr. 
Sherwani is misquoting and misrepresenting me.’ ' 

When Mr. Sherwani proceeded to quote some more extracts, the President a^ked 
Moulvi Mahomed Yakub to occupy the chair. 

There was much laughter as Mr. Sherwani continued to quote Moulvi Mahomed 
Yakub, to which the latter, as he was in the chair, could not retort. 

Mr. Sherwani referred to the laws obtaining in Egypt and Tuikey which were also 
Moslem countries, but where no child marriage was allowed. 

The President resumed the chair when Mr. Sherwani was conclmling his speccii. 

Mr. Qhuznavi pleaded that no case was made out for the inclusion of Mussalmans 
in (he Bill, and recalled that Mr. Shah Nawaz was a signatory to the Moslem member’s 
protest. The Sarda Bill intertcred with the pera -nal law of the Muslims. He reminded 
the House that Shah Alam, while handing over the civil administration to the East India 
Company, reserved the personal law of tlie Mussalraans. 

Mr. Sadiq oppose 1 th; amen iraent as tt.e matter related to sociology and not to 
religion. If Mr. Daudi attached such importance to the Moulvis’ Eatwa-*, why did he 
enter the Councils despite their Falwa ? 

Mr, Kabiruddin Ahmed, amidtt applause, moved for closure of the debate, wliich vvas 
carried by 63 against 23. 

Thereafter, the amendment for excluding Muesalmans was put to vote. 

The House rejected the amendment by 16 against 71 ■ The 16 mc’udcd orthodox 
Moslem and Hindu votes. The House adjourned till 23, 

On the 23BD SEPTEMBELl the Indian Income-Tax Amendment B/7/(Provident Fund 
Belief) as reported by the Select Comnittec svas passed in the Assembly with3Ut 

diflcuBsion. 

Further consideration of Sarda’s Bill was then taken up. Mr. Shesa Iyengar moved an 
amendment that the Act should come into force in April 1333, while Mr. Belvi m January 
1932 and Mr, Kelkar in January 133V.. All these amendments were lust. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt then moved that the Act should come into force ou such date 
as the local Governments with the approval of the majority of members in the local 
Councils may d ’Cidc, Wocn put to vote the President declared the amcmlracnt to bo lost. 

Mr. Dutt then wantcil to move another amendment slaudiug in his nam - that the 
Act should not apply to the Hindus. But the Prcsiilcnt did not allow him to move it as 
the House had already decidcvl ou tiic motion of Mr. Sbesha Iyengar that it should not 
apply to Brahmins. 

Then the second reading of Haida’a Bill was passed as amended by the Select Com¬ 
mittee without a comma being changed. 

The Child Marriage Bill Passed. 

Mr. Ilarbilas Sarda then rose to move that the Bill be passed. He said that the Dill 
has raised tremendous enthusiasm in that country and it has the enthusiastic support even 
from Madras and Bengal where it was said there was great opposition against it He 
read wires received by the President of the Bengal Provincial Hindu Mahasabha according 
full support to the Bill and to a ladies’ meeting in Bengal in favour of the Bill. 

Syed Murtaza following registered his protest against the manner in which the 
Government bad helped to push the Bill through the House and speaking on behalf of the 
group of elected members said that the Bill interfered with the injunctions of the Shariat 
and, therefore, against the religion of Mussalmans. He said that they would not take any 
further part in the discussion on the Bill, and walked out along with Maulvi Sbafl Daudi, 
Maulvi Badiuzamau, Abdul Latif Farooqlii, Md. Ismail Khan, Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi and 
Muhammad Ratique. Among the Moslem members who remained in the House after the 
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walkout of tbe members referred to above were Messrs. Abdul Matin Clioudliury, Kabi- 
ruddin Ahmed, tShab Kewaz, Siddique, Kidwai, Yusuf Imam, Anwar Azim, Fazal 
Eahimutullab, (elccleil membere) Sir Abdul Quaym and Yarain Khan, (nominated members). 

Messrs. Jinnab, Sherwani Abdul Haye and Dr. Hyder who had already accorded 
enthusiastic support to the bill were absent. 

After the walkout Mr, Kartcr Sing supported the Bill. 

Mr. Parimal Naidu (Madias) opposed the Bill while LaJa Hansraj (Punjab) gave bis 
whole-hearted support to the Bill. He said that the evils of ciiild marriage should be eradi¬ 
cated by all possibb* means. India, he said, needed sons like Jatin Das, Bhagat Sing and 
Batukeshwar Dutt who were all unmanied. 

Sir Abdul Qyaiura was cheered when he gave his support to the Bill which he saiii 
was not against the tenets of Islam. 

Mr. Gaya Prosad Singh also gave his support to tlic Bill which was in accordance 
with the ancient custom. But he said the evil has been painted too dark for in a Hindu 
family early marriage did not mean early consummation. 

Moulvi Bhah Nawaz also gave Ids whole-hearted support to the Rill, It was inhuman 
he said that women should he sacrified at the alter of custom. He hotly challenged the 
assertion of Mr. Qhuznavi that the evil did not exist in Bengal and reading from official 
records he showed that the evil very much existed in Bengal and the majority of Muslims 
in the province was for legislation of this kind. In the Punjab an overwhelming majority 
of Moslem opinion also suppoited the hgislafion. It was no iifie tlenying that the evil 
existed very much among the Mussalmans and the only effective way to eradicate this 
evil was a legislation and he, therefore, gave his whole-lnaried support to the legislation. 

Sir Darcy Lindsay supported the Bill wholeheartedly, lie said, when the European 
group voted lor the postponement of the consideiation of Mr, Sarda’s Bill in the last 
Simla session it was said that llic Government and the European group arul othere who 
voted for the postponement were responsible for ere ting 1,00,000 widovvs. If that argu¬ 
ment was sound, it would be sound now and apply to those who sought to postpone the Bill. 

Sj. Nirmal Chandra Chunder supported the Bill whole-heartedly. He read from the 
evidence given by Sj, Amar Nath Dutt before the Age of Consent Committee to show that 
Sj. Dutt personally supported a penal legislation to prevent child marriage, Sj. Chundur 
challenged Mr. Neogi’s claims that Bengal opinion was against the Bill and referred to 
the verdict of a meeting sought to be held by the oppositionists to the Bill and captured 
by the protagonists of tbe Bill. Sj. Chunder also relied on the opinion of the All-India 
Medical Congress and Acharya P. C. Koy. 

Mr. Nergy defended his opposition to the Bill and stated that he was only truly 
reflecting the opinion of his constituency. He cited the opinions of Justice J, B. Das and 
the Bar Library of Calcutta which were against any social legislation. 

Mr. H. S. Sarma claiming to speak for both Bengal and Madras maintained that 
both provinces were really not opposed to the Bill, 

Mr. Acharya reiterated his opposition to the Bill and said that the Bill would not 
have made progress it had made, except for the solid support of the official benches and 
the European group. The victory on the Bill was not a victory of logic, but of numbers. 

Pandit Nilkanta Das also opposed the Bill. 

Sir Purshottamdas Thakurdas then supported tlic Bill. He deprccateil the tendency 
on either side to attribute motives to the other side, 

Pantlit Marian Mohan Malaviya opposed the Bill. He d( dared that the Assembly 
was abusing its authority of enacting legislations by placing the IblJ on the Statute Book 
without agreeing to any of tbe amendments proposed in uidcr to quake the Bill more 
acceptable. 

Messr. Jogiah, Bceha Iyengar and Amarnath Dutt opposed the Bill. 

Mr. K. V. Rangaswami Iyengar opposed the Bill and maintained tliat those who 
conscicntiouely believed that it was boumlen on them to betrothe their daughter before 
14, were entitled to protection under the British Kulc. He disputed the proposition that 
pre-pnbcrty marriage was an evil. 

Bai Saheb Harbilaa Sarda in a brief speech acknowledged the debt he owed to the 
supporters of the Bill and reiterated his conviction in the honesty of the opponents as well 
as tbe supporters of tbe Bill. 

The House then divided and the Bill was carried by 67 to H votes. The result 
was received with vociferous cheers in which even some opposers of the Bill joined. 

Withdrawal of Protection to Tinplate Industry. 

On the 24TH SEPTEMBER Pandit Nilkanta Das moved a resolution to amend 
the Steel Protection Act of 1927 with a view to withdraw the protection granted there¬ 
under to the Tinplate Industry in India. 
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Pandit Nilkanta Das urged that the protection granted to the Tinplate Industry 
BbouUi be withdrawn as it has failed to carry out Indianisation adequately and for its 
treatment of labour in connection with the Oolmuri Strike. He said that while labourers 
imported from abroad were given roughly about Re. 1,300 per month Indians for doing the 
same work were given only Rs. 88 and the manner in which they had shamelessly treated 
the strikers at Golmuri forfeited their claim to protection at the cost of the Indian tax¬ 
payers. 

Mr, Winterbotham (European from Madras) failed to understand the attitude of the 
Bihar and Orissa Government in refusing to set up a court of inquiry under the Trades 
Dispute] Act to decide the matter. The Bihar Qovernm:tnt in refusing to take advantage 
of the machinery that has been set up to deal with the matter had done the greatest 
disservice to the employers, employee and the general public in the country. He contested 
the assertion that Indianisation had not made proper progress, for in 1923 the number of 
covenanted men were 88 while it now stood at 42. He opposed the resolution which if 
carried, would close down a national industry which was saving crores of rupees from the 
Welsh Tinplate works. 

Mr. H, P. Mody«(Bomhay Millowners) said that the resolution was unhappily worded, 
which, if carried, would commit the House to a dangerous principle, namely, whenever 
t here was a quarrel betwern the employers and the employed protection would be v/ith- 
drawn from the industry concerned. Mr. Mody said the House was not the proper forum 
for deciding this question which should be left to an impartial court of enquiry. The 
P.ihar Governmenr, tie said, showed absolute inaptitude in dealing with the situation. 

Dewan Chamanlal said the Bub.si(ly whicli a foreign country tias succenled in 
seem ing under fictitious pleas siiould be withdrawn if it is proved that the company is 
guilty of the grossest violation of decency and order. There should be no hesitation on 
the part of the Ho. se to refuse subsidy at the cost of the taxpayers’ money. He referred 
to mismanagement which compelled the company to issue debenture bonds and to inhuman 
treatment to the strikers when the management resorted even to cutting off water connec¬ 
tion to break the strike. The Company was practically owned by the Burma Oil 
Company who were utilising it in order to beat their rivals in the oil trade in other parts 
of the world. It was not a national concein and so no protection should be granted to 
it. He appealed to the House to do something for the strikers of Golmari. If they carried 
this resolution, they would pass a vote of censure on the Government who would bring 
pressure on the company in order to treat the labourers well. 

Sir B. N. Mitra dwell on the attitude of Government towards labour question to 
study which they had appointed a Royal Commission of Labour. Government, he said, 
looked with favour on the growth of genuine trade union movement in the country 
but nnfoitunately labour in tbo countiy was often drawn in the wbirlpo d of politics. 
The position at Oolrnuri, Sir B. N. Mitra said, was complicatfd by the introduction 
of politics. Nanatfng the facts of the case as was under possession of Government, he said 
theie was no strike at Tinplate factory as a full complement of labour were at woik there. 

I’andit Nilkanta Das interrupting asked if the new hands recruited were skilled labonr. 

Sir B. N Mitia replied in the aflSrmativc. 

Proceeding Sir B N. Mitra said that the difficulty in dealing with labour question in 
the country was due to the fact that it was difficult to know who is a leader to-day and 
who will be leader to-morrow. Referring to the reason why the British Government did 
not appoint a court of inquiry it was because there was no demand for it. 

Mr. T. Y, Phillips, (European Bengal) read telegram from the management of 
Tinplate Woikers that they did not cut off the water supply of the strikers. The break¬ 
down was due to the action of some unknown persons which were put in proper order at 
the eailiest opportunity. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru said that it was not a mere party resolution but the whole weight 
of the Indian National Congress was behind it. He did not want to go into the facts 
of the case as the House had already heard enough of it. He congratulated the non- 
official members on both sides upon their uncquivocable and unqualified condemnation 
of the action of the Bihar Government for not appointing a court of enquiry. He 
emphasised that an absolute case had been made out for withdrawing the protection and 
appeal<*d to all .sections of the House of non-officials to support the resolution. 

Sir George Rainy dwelt on the taiiff side of the question. If protection was with 
drawn the tinplate industry, he said, would close down and the Tata Company would 
find it difficult to dispose of 40,000 tons of manufactured steel at present consumed by 
the Tin-Plate Factory. It was dangerous principle to*|withdraw protection after having 
once given it. It would have a very unsettling effect on an industry seeking to avail of 
protection, 
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In cnnclusion, he asted that if the Bihar Government made a mistake why shou'd the 
Tinplate Industry be punished for it. 

The motion was then put before the House and carried by 61 to 42 votes, 

Burmese Hunger Striker’s Death. 

Mr. J. K Munshi (Rangoon) next moved an adjournment of the House to consider 
the situation arising out of the action and policy of the Government regarding thei/ 
refusal to allow the use of yellow robes by Budhist monks who were prihoners in the 
Rangoon jail, which resulted in the death of Phongyi WiJBaya in consequence of prolonged 
hunger-strike and was likely to involve further loss of lives. 

In moving the n otion Mr. Muiishi said that in Burma the political agitation was 
earned on by monks and priests. Tiieir demand was narrowed to the simple issue that the 
Burmese monks among the political prisoners woul I be allowed to wear yellow robes 
in jails in consonance to ihe dictates of tiieir religion. 

Referring to the death of a particular prisoner who died on account of hunger- 
strike be said that he was sentenced to transportation for six years by a trial which was in 
reality a mockery of it. lie was on hunger strike when the court sat in jail and when 
lie was unable to sit and even to speak, evid-nce was entered against him and he 
was convicted. He leferied to the constitutional aspect of tlie case that it Uie motion 
wss unheeded by the House it migiif <:ive a fillip to the separation movement in Burma, 
tiifit Burma’s case had no cliance in the Indian Assembly. 

Mr. Mnnslii understood that the Inspector-Oeneral of Prisons, who was sympat he! ie, 
wns willing to grant Ins lequest for the yidlow robes but the Hurmes'i Government 
tuined a deaf ear jvnd restored Ins rtdies only when the striker’s bo ly was a corpse. 

The Inspector-General of Pi isons, he understood, also protested against the inhuman 
method of forcible feeding which was given up only when further resort to it would 
have ended in his instantaneous death. 

Sir James Crerar said that he did not anticipate that he would be called to meet 
the constitutional questions which did not really arise over the motion. Therefore, he 
would not touch them. The real issue was the causes leading to the hunger-strike. He 
informed the House tliat judgment was difficult without reft'ience to the local circum- 
Bfancos and local conditions The deceased person who had severral convictions was 
shown ixceptioiial consideiation Rigorous imprisonment was changed to simple and 
the sentence of six yeais referred to by Mr. Munshi was commuted by the Government 
to three years. The question of yellow robes was not the only cause of hunger-Rtrike. 
The drerased first resorted to hurigcr-strike on the question of diet. When this request 
was met lie rais'd the question of wearing his yellow robes and also of worship in a 
particular kind of shrine. The Burmese Government gave full consideration to the 
question of setting up some temporary shrines of this character, but found it impossible 
to comply with this request. Sii James Crerar ask ’d the House whether it would not 
1)0 practical impossibility if similar requests were made by ' Satihus ’ and ‘ Faquirs ' in 
Indian jails. There iwas no provision of this character in England. No conceivable 
system of jail administration permitted compliance with the terras of persons of ilie 
priestly order when in jail. The Burmese Kings deprived the priest of his robes. 

Mr. Munshi ;—What is the authority for that ? 

Sir James Crerar ;—My authority is the memorandum prepared from the recor ls 
of the regime of Burmese Kings (Applansc). 

The Home Member emphasised that while it might be possible in certain cases to 
allow the use of yellow robes the question of compliance with tUcR requireraoutH of ttie 
priestly order would be an impossibility. The reference to a constitutional (ju'siion 
by Mr. Munshi was not relevant and therefore he would not reply. 

Pandit Malaviya said that the Government’s action in regard to the treatment of the 
Burmese prisoneis deserved the severest condemnation of every Indian and Burman. 
Their demand was simple and the Government ought to have acc‘pte<l it. The Govern¬ 
ment ought fo treat with respect and sympathy cveiy poison convicted of Section 124 \. 

Mr. Stuart Smith saw no utility of moviug this mition, becaus'^ the other day they 
carried a motion censuring the Government in regard to the treatment of political prisoners. 

Mr, Fazal Rahirautulla on behalf of bis party accorded whole-hearted support to the 
motion (cheers). He criticised the Home M*-mber for avoiding straight answers whether 
they meant to pursue the policy of non-interference in religious matters. 

Mr. Bherwani supporting the motion said that therOovornment were reasonable in 
reference to particular persons and communities. He recounted his experience in jail to 
demonstrate how different treatment was accoril«>d to the European and the Indian 
prisoners even in regard to the question of dress. 
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Mr, 8. N. Roy in his maiden speech narrated the facts of the case as there was 
much raisapprehensiou in regard to the case. The question, he said, involved a large 
principle. If they acceded to it the ‘Fakirs.’ ‘ Sadhns ’ and Mullahs might demand 
this privilege. In reference to th(* case b-fore the House he said the Government of 
Burma should decide this case. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru on brdialf of t^*e Congre'^s Tarty denied that the Burmese 
case was one to get a close aite.nlion of the Indian members of the AssemVjly or any 
part of Inrlia. Referring to t!ie case before the House, ije said, it was worse than 
that of Jatiudra Natli Das. 

Mr. Jayakar said (he issue was simple an<l should not be shrouded by raising the 
question of a laig'' principle, A little more intelligent administration of jail rules 
would have averted this calamity in which a man gave his life to gain small things, 
namely to wear his religious robe. 

Ttie censure motion was then put to the vote and carried by 74 to 46 votes, Tlie 
Houb'* then adjourned. 


Commissioner for Medical Education. 

On the 2 c;TH SEPTEMBER official business was transacted in the House. 
After question hour Sir George Schuster*moved for a grant of a supplementary 
token sum to defray charges in respect of salt which was granted. 

A demand for the grant of a token sum to defray the expenses for the 
creation of a new post of the Commissioner of Medical Standards and Quali¬ 
fications made by the Finance Member evoked heated discussion. 

Sir George Schuster said that it was rather unusual to come before the House 
with a proposal which had been turned down bv the Standing Finance Committee, 
but circumstances were excepiifinal in this case. Here the financial significance 
of the proposal was negligible but the question of policy involved was very 
important. 

Dr. Moonje opposed the demand to register a protest against the manner 
in which the medical graduates of the Indian Universities had been treated 
in the matter of the recruitment of I. M. S It was an insult to the national 
self-respect that an I. M. S. man should he made a sort of an All-India Dictator 
to supervise over all the Indian Universities. 

Sir Far.li Hossain said that it was a temporary measure which has been 
arrived at in consultation with Provincial Ministers. When a final decision as 
regards [lermanenl arrangement would b' made the Assembly would certainly be 
given an opportunity t 1 consxb'r the case fully so that it migh*^ not affect the 
dignity o( the House or the country. 

Mr. M. R, layakar opposing the demand styled it as a “ seductive ** 
proposal, d'hough U \v.is temporary, it was a vicious proposal which should 
be turned down unceremoniously. 

The President at this stage suggested that in view of the discussion which 
the pro[H)Sal had evoked the Government should consider whether they could 
postpone It till the next session when the House would be fuller and would be 
in a better position t(j discuss it. 

Sir Farh Hussain did not agree to the proposal and the discussion was 

resumed. 

Mr. Jayakat referring to the mention of the names of Ministers by Sir 
Fazli Hossain said that the less one uttered the names of Ministers in this House 
the better, for they all knew what sort of men these Ministers were. He severely 
criticised the proposal which was opposed by the University of Bombay and 
asked the House to turn it down. 

After Col. Gidney gave his su )port to the demand Mr. Amarnath Dutt 
opposed the demand. It was an affront, he said, to place an 1. M. S, Officer in 
the position of a dictator in regard to the Indian Universities. 

Dewan Chamanlal following strongly Criticised the Government for bringing 
a motion of such a controversial nature at the end of the session when many 
members had left. Sir Piirshottamdas Thakurdas could not support the motion 
without further information. 

Sir Fazli Hussain told that the measure was only a temporary one but the 
proceedings of the Standing Finance Committee disclosed that the post would 

20 
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not be so temporary as it was given out in tht House. Judging the proposal 
by its merit, it wa^ one which it was difficult to support. 

After Mr. K. C, Neogy and Mr. M. K. Acliarya had opposed the motion 
Pandit Malaviya said that there was no proposal more insulting to Indian 
Universities than the one that a commissioner should be appointed to supervise 
medical education in the Universities, so that Indian degrees would be acceptable 
to the British Medical Council. Indian Universities should rather close down 
than submit to this insult. 

The motion was being discussed when the House adjourned. 

Adjournment Motion. 

On the 26 TH SEPTEMBER, after question hour, Dewan Chamanlal wanted 
to'move the adjournment of the business of the House to discuss an urgent matter 
of public importance, namely, the fadure of the Government to give a satisfactory 
answer to the South African Deputation. 

Sir James Crerar op{>osed the motion on the gtound that it would embarrass 
the Secretary of State and Sir Muhamiuad Hahihnllah who were engaged in 
delicate negotiations with the Colonial Office. He submitted that a proper 
opportunity for discussing the thing w )u:d ar S 2 when the Samuel Wilson Com¬ 
mittee Report, which would Cvume out shortly would be published 

Mr. K. C. Roy was n >( convinced bv th-' argument of the Leader of the 
House and in order to facilitale tho discussion of [hi in )tion he withdrew the 
motion standing in his name which referred to the same subject. Mr. Roy 
emphasised that the matter was very urgent so far as the interest of India was 
concerned. 

Dewan Chamanlal said that it was very urgent that the matter should be dis- 
CuSied here. The negotiation which was being conducted in England should be 
conducted in the spirit of suggestions dictated by the H nise. He, however, said 
that if the Government gave an assurance that it would stand by the views 
expressed by the South African Deputab'on he w juld n )t press his motion. 

Dewan Chamanlal further represented that no standing order could stop 
the modon of adjournment on the grounvl of its discussion having embarrassed the 
Government. 

The President The Home Member says that nj decision will be made by 
the Parliament without giving an opportunity to the Assernb y to discuss the 

matter. 

Sir Darcy Lindsay following said that Dewan Chamanlal has made out no 
case of urgency. 

Sir Purushottamdas Thakurdas said that the discussion of the matter would 
serve to clear up the atmosphere. There was no more urgent matter than the 
Kenya question as the country was in suspense 

The President :—Since when it has been in suspense ? 

Sir Purushottamdas Thakurdas :—They did not knf)w what the Government 
have done. 

The President :—When have you leaint it ? 

Sir P. Thakurdas :—A fortnight ago. 

The President ;—Then why was not the motion brought earlier. 

Sir Purushottamdas :—Because it was thought that the Government would be 
mbletogive some satisfactory answer in the meantime Besides, it was also 
thought that the House could get an opp )rtun,ty to discuss the matter in con¬ 
nection with Mr. Roy’s motion for a cut in conn-c'ion with the supplementary 
demand to defray the expenses of Mr. Sasfri’s mission to East Africa. 

Sir George SchusterThe Government hai no intention to stifle the dis¬ 
cussion on the matter but he assured the House ilnt the Government of India 
had communicated every single item of the points urged by the Standing Emigra¬ 
tion Committee. 

Sir James Crerar pointed out that the Gjvemment could not publish the 
communications on account of some Standing Orders regarding the publication 
of the comunications. 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta pointed out that the S'an ling Emigration Committee 
was purely a nominated body. Therefore, the Congress Party has nothing 
to do with ft. 
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Sir Purushottamdas:—But Pandit Motilal Nehru and Mr. Rangaswamt 
Iyengar attended it. 

Mr. Mehta—They attended as interested spectators and not as members. 
So far as the Congress Party were concerned they were not committed by 
the recommendations of the Standing Emigration Committee. 

Sir. B. N. Mitter—In that case the urgency of the matter arose much earlier. 

The President: Are the Government of India prepared to say what 
they said ? 

Sir James Crerar: Wc precluded from doing that by the statutory rules 
relating to correspondence. 

The President Then how can you prevent the members from expressing 
their views ? 

Mr. K. C. Roy : The Government of India have not stated their attitude 
on the representation by the East African Deputation. 

Dewan Chamanlal: The Government gave this unsatisfactory reply only 
yesterday that they were unable to inform the House their views. 

The President then gave his ruling. He was convinced that the matter 
was urgent but the Standing Orders said that a motion should not anticipate 
another motion of which notice had already been given. He found in the 
agenda paper Mr. Roy’s motion for a cut which would raise the same issues. 
So he disallowed the adjournment motion. 

A voice : Mr. Roy has witlidrawn it. 

The President : He cannot. 

The President said that he was prepared to sit late and give the House 
an opportunity to discuss Mr. Roy’s motion which was bclin the list. 

Coastal Bill Postponed Till Delh: Session. 

Before the day’s business was taken up in the Assembly to-day referring 
to Mr. Haji’s Coastal Reservation liill which was the first in the list, the President 
asked if the mover was agieeable to postpone its discussion till the next session 
in view of the fact that cmsiderabic doubt existed if the recommen lation 
lor republication meant re-circulati(m for opinion, and also in view of the 
statement by the Commerce Member that soon after the return of Lord Irwin 
from England a conference of the interests concerned would be held to explore 
some means of agreement. Unless the mover wanted to prejudice that conference 
the President suggested he shoul I agree to postpone the motion till the Delhi 
Session. 

Mr. S. N. Haji, replying, said that he agreed to the suggestion of the 
President and consideration of the measure till the next session, 

Non-Official Bills. 

Pandit Bhargav ne\t referred to the Select Committee his Bill to amend 
Section 552 of the Code of Criminal Procedure and Mr K. C. Neogy his Bill to 
amend the Indian Mcich.mdisc /Vet Marks Act, After that nineteen non-official 
bills were introduced. 

Rocommendalions of Road Development Committee. 

Sir B. N. Mura then moved a resolution to give effect to some of the re¬ 
commendations of the Indian Road Development Committee. It was to the effect 
that the increase in the import and excise duties on motor spirit from 4 to 6 
annas per gallon, introduced by the Indian Finance Act for the current year, 
should be maintained for a period of five years in the first instance. Proceeds of 
the additional duty during the same period should be allotted as a block grant 
for expenditure on road development to be credited to a Separate Road Develop¬ 
ment Account, the unexpended balances of which should not lapse at the end 
of the financial year. 

Six official Bills passed by the Council of State were then passed by the 
Assembly without discussion. 

Kenya Problem. 

Sir George Schuster then moved a motion for the grant of a supplementary 
grant of a sum not exceeding Rs. 17,000 to defray charges of the Rt. Hon’ble 
Shastri’s mission to East Africa. 
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Mr. K. C. Roy moved that the grant be reduced by rupee one to call 
attention of the Mouse to the East African question. When Mr. Shastri went to 
Kenya it was believed that he went there as an Ambassador of India. But 
afterwards it was found out that his services were placed at the disposal of Sir 
Samuel Wilson. The “London Times’” Correspon lent wrote regarding the 
mission that while Sir Wilson’s was a success that ol Mr. Sastri’s was a dismal 
failure. He also criticised the action of the Government of India with regard to 
the recommendations of the Hilton-Young Commission. While the Parliaments of 
every country interested in the aflfair got an opportunity to discuss the Report, 
the Indian Legislature had been so long given no opjinininity to discuss it. 

Sir Puishottamdas Thakurdas in a very able speech cemdemned the action 
of the Government for not rising to the height o', the occasion in dealing with the 
question. He narrated how the East Afiican Deputation had so long wailed 
in Simla to know what attitude the Government o/ Inlia took ant! in despair 
left the day before. The Goveinment of India undcitook a very serious respon¬ 
sibility in cariying negoti.'ition in this matter without Mking the public into 
confidence. If anything went wrong, he watned, a veiy serious situation would 
arise in the country lor which the Government would I)c heUl entirely lesponsible. 

Sir Fazli Hussain said that the Government of India’s attitiKlc towards the 
question affecting Indians in foreign lands since 1920 was a sufficient guarantee 
that India’s case would n n go by ^lefaidt. He said that the Government of India’s 
duty in this respect w.as that of an Advocate and the y had faithfuHy communi¬ 
cate 1 to the Secretary of Sta’e the vic'vs of the Standing Emigration Committee 
with, of course, the change of a comma heie an 1 there as ^^n ^ilviKate would do 
when he felt that thereby ho would best serve the interest of his client. He 
assured the House that utmost would be done to protect the Indian interest in 
East Africa. 

Pandit Malaviya : There was n > greater tltity foi Indians than to stand by 
the Kenya Indians unflinchingly and the Government should adopt thoroughly a 
firm attitude. The question ol common roll was a vital question on which there 
should be no compromise. 

Sir Darcy Lindsay said that the Inlians’ cause in East A^'nca had their 
utmost sympathy. He thought that the puli'ication of the communication from 
the Government of India to the Secretary of State regatding the East African 
question at this stage might give a handle t^) the other side and spoil everything. 

Dewan Chamanlal said that the deman 1 of Indians, namely, of a common 
roll, was a simple one. He could not sec wtiy 1' should n h be gi anted. 

Sir George Schuster, after narrating the problem in East Africa Said, that 
the day’s debate was very hopeful and would considerably strengthen the hands 
of the Government of India. 

Mr. K. C. Roy, in withdrawing liis motion, lem.uked that Sir ,Fazh Hussain 
had pronounced a new constitutional doctiine, that 'he p isiiion of the Government 
of India in this matter was iiat of an Alvocaft. The Gov'Ci nment of India’s 
position was not that of an Advocate but that of a high contracting jiaity. 

The demand was then passed and the Assembly adjourned "S:ne die”. 



The Bombay Legislative Council. 

POONA—2 2 ND. JULY 1 9 29. 

The Governor’s Address. 

Tht; July 8( B8ion of the IJombay Legislative Council commencei at Poona on the 
22nd July l‘.)20 under the preeid^'iicy of the Hon’ble Mr, A. K. Diihlavi. The Swarajists 
tlid not attend owing to the Cyongress Working Comnaittec’s resolution, 

H. E, th<‘ OOVERNOU addreBsing the Council said that his investigations in the 
linanccB of the {)re8idency impressed on him t lie fact that they vvere already dangerously 
near, if notulita ly passed, the point where comniitmcntB could not be met unless cither 
the ( xpenditurc reduc'‘d or ad litional les- urct'i* were found, 

llcferniig to land rf'venue Bettlements, llis Exc'dhmcy reiterated that Government 
ii.ad no mtrnfi-tn of proceeding fort lor with p'*nding set»]eru<“nt8 until these were reconsi- 
deicd iti the light <)f any fri Hh decisions which might h'* tiirived at. The, Government were 
making ev'oy ellu'-t to have a ornpJete, f>ound and progressive measure but it was not 
pussitne to intro Ukv- it this scfcsion. 

if* lefeireii to labour strike's in Bombay an 1 rioting which followc 1. He paid a 
tnbute to the polic- ant said that they were much strained during the strik' and that extra 
police tiad to ii" caded in from distiicts. He thought it necessary hence that the police 
shoLi M h ' st [( ngthen<'d and tohi the Council tiiat th^y will be askc 1 to sanction grant fur 
lUcrcMi'ing the poiic- forc<‘ m Bomlmy. 

Ills Excellency next dwelt on the labour situation in Bombay and said that inti¬ 
midation and teriojisation of work'-rs by strikers tended to up.ct the peace of the city and 
h'gislation was n'-cossary to prevent this, and told the Council that th'y would be a sited to 
consider such a legislation. He further said that his Government had decided not to proceed 
with legislation for anti-picketting pending the result of an examination of the English 
Act which was at piesent being gone into by the BritUh Government. His Excellency 
further told the Council that they would be asked to c.msider legislation to deiiort bad 
characters in times of trouble, as their prcs-nc'* in B irabay during the last riots have con¬ 
siderably put G vernment to trouble in keeping the peace. 

His Excellency concluded with an appeal to the Mill-owners to carry out recommenda¬ 
tions of the Fawcett Committee, 

Abakari Bill. 

Tiu' house Uffxt proceeded with the Abakari Bill. The first reading was passed 
in the last sesBiou lu Bjmbay wdth the waming to the Minister that the Bill was a 
step towards a policy of prohibition. Bio Bihadur Kale in order to commit Gov rnment 
to a definite policy of prohibition by erabxlying that policy in a statute moved an ammrl- 
ment to the preamble to tha* effect. The Mini'^ter in Charge, Mr, Jadhav, pleaded that 
the amendment was ineffective and unusual. Mr. Nathubhai Djsai, Messrs. D shpaude, 
Naik, Dixit and Gunjal participated in the deba*c and supported the araendmmt an 1 an 
interesting debate followed, Rao Bahadur Kale replying condemned Government for not 
giving effect to their declaration in a Btatiitc. 

The Hon’ble Minister tried to convince the house that the amendment was out of place. 

Several non-ofScial members supporting the amendment observed ; Why should the 
Qovernrarnt fight shy of the amending preamble when they had declared the policy of 
total prohibition as the ultimate goal ? 

Mr. J. E. B. Hotson, leader of the House, said that the amendment was uselesi and 
ineffective as the Government had a ready declared their policy and the Government were 
bound by it. It was quite unusual to put in a declaration of the policy in the preamble. 
They should not encumber the preamble. 

Mr. N. K. Gunjal charged Mr. Jadhav with inconsistency, contraeting the latter's 
reply to the Nasik address and his present opposition. 

The amendment was put to vote and on a division the amendment was lost and the 
second reading of the bill was passed. 

The Bombay University Bill. 

The Education Minister then movedjthe Bombay University Bill for the first reading. 
Mr. Swaminarayan moved an amendment to delete the* word ** Burough " so as to enlarge 
the scope of the‘bill, so that all the municipalities would get the franchise. 
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The Government objected on tbe grounds that the constituency would be unwieldy 
and that the question was gone into a few years back. 

The movrtr pointed out that the argunnent was not sound the ti ne chane'*d. 

The aract.draent was put to the vot.-and lost. The bill was read for the first time. 
The bill was p ad for the second and third time and was pass <1. The House then adjourned. 

British Labour Congratulated. 

On the 23RD JULY, after interpellations, Mr. R. G. Pradhan moved the 
following resolution :— 

“The Council desires to offer its sincere greetings to Mr. Ramsay Mac¬ 
Donald upon the accession to power of the British Labour Party, and expresses 
its sincere hope that his Government will spare no efforts to bring political 
peace to India by a satisfactory solution of the constitutional problem such as 
wil win for it the general and hearty suppoi t of the people of India ” 

Mr. Pradhan observed that the assumption of office by Labour was an 
event of inteinational significance. A great duty devolved upon the Ministry 
in showing that they were truly a people’s party. The policy of the Labour 
Party was political peace, and that could not he achieved until India was given 
a due place in the Commonwealth. They had faith in the Labour Party and 
even Tilak’s manifesto, on behalf of the Congress Democratic Party, stated 
that it was their aim to establish self-government in India with the help of 
the Labour Party. Indeed, much water had fl >wn under the bridge since •that 
time. India had some faith in the professions of the Labour Party. Mr. Mac¬ 
Donald had declared a few months back, that India would be gwen Dominion 
Status within a year. Thou-h professions and actions vvere not the same, the 
people of India hoped that Labour would be able to tiling about political 
peace by giving India its rightful place in the Comm mwcalih. 

The motion was carried amid acclamation. 

Encumbered Estates Amending Bill 

The Sind Encumbered Estates Amending Bill was then passed, enalilmg 
Jagirdars or Zemindars to pledge their property in case of Takavi Loans with 
the previous sanction of the officer granting such loans. 

Mr. Pahaljani’s amendment that a Jagirdar or Zemindar should be allowed 
to alienate or charge his estate beyond his natural life, with the previous 
sanction of the Collector instead of the Commissioner in Sind, was lost. 

Gambling Act Amending Bill. 

The Council also passed into law the Bombay Prevention of Gambling 
(Amending) Bill, with a view to make it clear that wagering, when such wagering 
or betting took place between any persons “inter se ” in such a manner and 
by such contrivance as maybe permitted by licence granted under the Bombay 
Race Courses Licencing Act of 1912, that is, un Icr the existing tntalisator system 

Disposal of Pilgri'U Tax. 

Discussion on the Local Bodies Amending Bill proposing that the proceeds 
of the pilgrim tax should be used solely for the health, convenience and safety 
of the pilgrims had not concluded when the Council rose for the day, 

Land Revenue Code Amend. Bill. 

On the 24TH JULY Rao Bahadur R. R. Kale’s Bill further to amend the 
Bombay Land Revenue Code, having been read for the second and third time was 
passed. 

Local Board Act Amend. Bill. 

The House thed took into consideration the important Bill of Mr. Pataskar, 
further to amend the Local Boards Act. 

The Bill sought to extend the franchise to educated men, such as, doctors, 
pleaders and others who are left out under the present system. Non-agricul¬ 
turists also, the mover contended, must be represented on the boards. The 
maxim “no representation without taxation ”, was not wholly right. 

The members who opposed the Bill took their stand on the ground that 
there should be no representation without taxation. As the non-agriculturists 
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did not contribute anything to the local funds, they could have no representa¬ 
tion, they declared 

The Honble Mr. Hidayatulla opposed the Bill, observing that it was of a 
far-reaching character. It gave franchise to those who lived outside the 
jurisdiction of the district local boards All the city people, without having any 
interest in the district, would swamp the boards. He said that those who 
wanted franchise should buy a piece of ground or hire a house. 

The mover, answering ’the criticisms, said*that much of th“ opposition was 
the result of prejudice against a particular class, the class oi pleaders and 
doctors. If it was so, he said he was prepared to drop the provision dealing 
with this class, and ask the House to>ccept the remaining portion. 

The Bill was put to vote, and thrown out. 

Bombay Police Act Amend. Bill. 

After that a bill further to amend the City of Bombay Police Act, 1902 , 
of Mr. Swaminarayan was taken up for discussion, The bill sought to give oppor¬ 
tunities to public bodies, like the 1 lumanatarian League to remove a diseased 
or a wounded animal before the veterinary practitioner would direct it to be 
destroyed by a police officer. 

The leader of the house opposed the bill. The debate was continued on the 
next clay, the 25 TII JULY, when the mover withdiew the Bill. 

Non-Official Bills. 

Some interest was created by another Bill of Mr. Swaminarayana which 
wanted to repeal Section 83 of the Bombay Revenue Code. The section gives 
discretionary authority to ,confer powers on the superior landholders for the 
recovery of their rent from inferior lanlhil lers. The mover depicted a very 
pathetic picture of the suff*rings infliciel up)n p'ler peasants by their superior 
landholders. He also pointed out a few concrete cases and said that the superior 
landholders sh ml i go t > th' civd c )u;ts r )r th*'r c >mplain'S. 

The Bill was supported by Mr. B >le an 1 o’hers, but v/as strongly opposed 
by many. Sirdar Mujum lar pointe i out that the p )wer conferred by section 83 
was restricted l)y the following sections. 1 he power should be withlrawn from 
those inamdars who abused it. 

The Bill was withdrawn. 

Deccan Agriculturist Relief Amend. Bill. 

The Bill to amend the Deccan Agriculturist Relief Act was then taken up. 
Mr, Pataskar moved that it be read for the first time. 

The leader of the house remarked that the Government of India was think- 
ing of repealing the Act and bringing in afresh Bill, though he could not give 
the exact time Hence the Bill should be withdrawn. 

But the Bill was proceeded with and the discussion had not finished 
when the Council adjourned. 

Next day, the 26 TH JULY Rao Bahadur Palil,. opposing, said that by the 
new definition in the Bill, the rights of teaants working in the fields were curtailed, 
on the ground tint the land did not belong to them. 

Flood Havoc in Sind. 

After Mr. Ghosal, the Commissioner had'opposed the Bill, Mr. Miran Maho¬ 
med Shah moved an adjournment motion to consider the situation caused by the 
Sind floods He said that Press reports estimated the loss of property at one 
crore of rupees an .1 loss of human life at 30 . The Speaker observed that so far as 
his knowledge went, ihe Government were still trying to collect land revenue 
and auctioning cattle. 

The Revenue Secretary, replying, characterised the estimated loss of one 
crore as ex.uggerated. After reading the summary of the telegraphic, reports 
from the Commissioner in Sind, the speaker observed that the general conclusion 
might be drawn that while rain did considerable damage in some parts, it had 
in others had an extremely beneficial effect and in the case of “ lift lands, 
enabled cultivation to be undertaken in places where, owing to the low level 
of the river, it would not otherwise have been possible. Nothing in the nature 
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of a very serious calamity had befallen the country. With the possible exception 
of Nawabshah District, there appeared to be no necessity for extraordinary 
measures anywhere to meet the situation. The Government were prepared to 
place at the disposal of the Collectors as much Takavi as they might require, 
and they were being so informed. Concluding, he said that in the affected areas, 
the Government had no doubt that any difficulties Zamindars might have experi 
enced in paying final payments of land revenue, had been sympathetically consi¬ 
dered by the Collector. 

Mr. Miranshah, replying, said that Collectors had under estimated the losses 
and he could not understand the attitude of the Government. 

The adjournment motion was then unanimously carried. 

Resuming the debate on the the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act Amending 
Bill, Mr. Miran Mahomed shah opposing said that it would affect seriously the 
Sind Zamindars, whose income was above one thousand, but who were labouring 
under heavy indebtedness. 

Mr. Pahaljani and the Thakore of Kerwada opposed the Bill. 

Sir G. Hidayatuliah oppnsing the Bill said that the remedy was worse 
than the disease. The Honse then adjourned. 

On the 27TH JULY, resuming the debate, the Hon Mr. Hotson. Leader of 
the House, opposed the Bill observing that when comprehensive legislation was 
undertaken, piecemeal legislation was a mistake. The Government proposed 
to repeal the present Act and leplace it by another measure which would give 
relief to genuine agriculturists. Legislation in the matter would l)e expedited 
when the very urgent business engaging the attention of the Government was off 
their hands. 

After further debate Mr. Pataskar’s Bill was rejected without a division. 

Labour Representation on Port Turst. 

Mr. Bole moved the Port Trust Act Amending Bill to bring the Trust in 
line with the Improvment Trust and the Bomliay Municipality in respect of 
Labour representation. 

Mr. Bole accepted the amendment of the Cuief Secretary to give Labour 
one seal in the Port Trust, and the Bill as amended was passed into law. 

Resolutions were then taken up after some bills were cither dropped or 
not moved. 

Medical Inspection of Schoolboys. 

Mr. Chikodi’s resolution for reintroducing a scheme of medical inspection 
of school-going students abolished in 1921 as a measure of retrenchment, was 
pressed to a division and carried by 29 to 23 votes. 

Bardoli Revision Settlement. 

A full dress debate then took place on Mr. Shivdasani’s resolution recom¬ 
mending to the Government that a committee of inquiry be appointed to consider 
and report which Government officers were responsible for the injustice done to 
the cultivators of Bardoli Taluka by the last revision settlement and for driving 
them to have recourse to non-payment of land revenue and in what manner 
such Government officers should be dealt with. 

Ran Bahadur Naik supporting the motion, remarked that the whole report 
of Mr. Jayakar was overhauled by Mr. Anderson, who was regarded as an 
expert in revenue and the latter (Mr. Anderson) was mostly responsible for 
the tragedy that followed. 

Discussion had not concluded when the Council adjoin ned. 

On the 29 TH JULY the Council was in an unusually pleasaut mood with the 
entry into the Council Chamber of Swarajists including Mr. K. F. Nariman, 
who was greeted with smiles from the treasury benches 

The Local Bodils Amending Bill, making obligatory the appointment of 
a Pilgrim-tax Committee, was referred to a Select Committee. 

Medical Act Amending Bill. 

The Bombay Medical Act Amending Bill to give effect to the reciprocal 
arrangements agreed to by all local Governments for free registration in all 
provinces of practitioners who had been registered in one province, was passed 
into law. 
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BOMBAY BORSTAL BILL 

Mr. Hotson, Home Member, then introduced and moved the first reading of 
the Amending Bill to provide for the establishment of Borstal Schools in the 
Presidency. The Bill was intended for youths with criminal habits, tendencies and 
associations, whose reformation had not been attempted by other means. It was 
based upon English Acts, namely, the Prevention of Crimes Act of 1908 , and the 
subsequent amended Act, the Criminal Justice Administration Act of 1914 , the former 
of which rendered possible the establishment of a Borstal Institution in England. 

The Bill stated : “A Borstal School means a place in which young offenders, 
whilst detained in pursuance of this Act, are given such industrial training and other 
instructions and are subjucted to such disciplinary and moral influences as will 
conduce to their leformation and to prevention of crime.’ 

The Hon’ble Mr. Hotson. in a lengthy speech, listened to with rapt attention, 
traced the history of the attempts at local legislation for the last years. Mr. 

Alexander, Inspector-General of Prisons, who made the first attempt in 1909 , 
suggested that Col. Jackson should visit Borstal schools and report. The speaker, with 
great modesty, then leferied to his hmg note on the subject, written when he was 
Under Secretary of the judicial Depaitnv'nt and said that cold water was thrown on 
it. The (.ioverninent then revived the question in 1912 , and later the conference of 
Inspector-General of Prisons at Delhi in 1924 made important suggestions. 

Continuing, the Home Member said that the maximum period of detention in 
a Borstal school, as fixed lu the Bill, was 5 years. The Borstal school would take 
boys of age from 16 to years and keep them to a maximum of 23 years. Juvenile 
jails which took boys fiom 18 to 23 would be absoibed into the Borstal schools. 
’Phe speaker remaiked that the solution of the problem of girls had not been yet 
found, though attempts on a small scale had been made in other respects,n amely, 
rescue homes. 

Mr. Hotson was greeted with cheers on the conclusion of his speech. All 
sections of the Council suppoiting the Bill congratulated him for introducing 
.1 “benevolent” legi.'^lation. i'hc Bill was referred to a Select Committee. 

INCRKASK OF BOMBAY POLICE FORCB: 

C)n the 30 th. JUL 1 ' the Home member moved for a supplementary grant for 
mcieasing the Piomhay City Police Foice which would involve an ultimate annual 
lecLiiimg expenditure of Ks, 2 , 55 , 215 . It was pointed out that the existing Police 
Foice in Bombay and the transport at their disposal was not sufficient, which fact 
was clearly demonstrated dining tlie riots in February. 

Mr. Naiiman obseived that the demand could have been brought after the 
Riots Enipiiry Committee had made its lecommcndations, as it was considering 
and taking evidence on the question of increasing the Police Force. Increase in 
the Police Force was no remedy to stop the disturbances. But the remedy lay in 
giving adequate oppoitumties to the citizens to defend themselves The speaker said 
that the solution of the pioblem was in allowing respectable citizens to arm 
♦ hemselves. Concluding, he said it was lidiculous that Honorary Magistrates, who 
had powers to cider liriug, should not be allowed the privilege of carrying arms. 

Mr. Asvale and Mr. Bole supported the demand. 

Mr. Naik suggested that the Bombay City should bear half the expenditure, h 
was not proper that it should be charged to the general revenues. 

The Home Member, in reply, observed that the suggestion of having a body 
ol Civic Guards and volunteers as a substitute for the police force was an important 
one, which the Government had in their minds. They had read a report as to 
how special constables in Delhi worked. That apart, increase in the police force 
was necessary in normal times and not during communal disturbances and strikes 
only. What they wanted was a permanent police force as no volunteers could 
take their place all the time. Concluding, the Home Member pointed out that if 
licences were given to the wealthy, they would use it for themselves, and not 
foi the poor. Increased police was wanted; for the safety of the north of 
the Island of Bombay. 

The grant was then made and the house adjourned. 
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ADMINISTRATION OF SUKKUR BARRAGE AREA 

On the ^istJULY^ after interpellations, Mr. Pahaljani moved a resolution that 
in the readjustment and redistribution of districts due to the construction of the 
Barrage, the head-quarters of one of the proposed districts should be fixed at 
Sehwan ( Sind). 

Moslem Members from Sind opposed the motion on the ground that 
the resolution entailed an extra expenditure of Rs. 20 lakhs. Dadu, they declared, 
was a better place climatically, besides being a centre of gi owing trade. 

The Revenue Secretary said that what the Government wished to see was 
whether the Collector of the Larkana District could eflfectively control the 
enormous rich tract in the District. A division of the district was a necessary 
measure of administrative convenience and the first choice of the Government 
would fall on Dadu as the head<^uarters of the new district. The speaker however 
assured the House that the public opinion concerned would be consulted before 
hand, and requested the mover to withdraw his resolution. 

Mr. Pahaljani then withdrew his resolution. 

REVISED ASSESSMENT IN RATNAGIRI 

Mr. Pataskai moved a resolution that a Committee should be set up, on 
the lines of the Rardoll Inquiry Committee, to inquiie whether levision settle¬ 
ments introduced in the Talukas of Deogad, Rajapur, Khod Peta and Maudan- 
gad in the Ratnagiri District were fair, legal and justified by the financial condition 
of the Taluks, and to report on the steps to meet the complaints of the land¬ 
holders concerned. Mr. Pataskar pointed out that through an unaccountable 
mistake *‘Khajan*^ (salty) lands were over-assessed, as well as uncultivated lands. 
It took nine years for the Government to find out the mistake through the labours 
of a Committee, during whch period the Talukas continued payment of enhanced 
assessment. But the difference due to over-assessment had not been refunded, 

Rao Bahadur Kale moved an amendment to add to the resolution “unless 
the Government promises to examine the various revision settlements since 1920 in 
the light of the sound principles to be embodied in the new ( land ) legislation 
promised.’* 

Mr. Gunjal’s amendment, that collection of enhanced assessment be sus¬ 
pended till the Committee reported was disallowed. 

Mr. Nanai (Ratnagiri) said that his District was the poorest in the Presidency. 
Out of a total land of 25 lakhs of acres in the District, one-tenth was cultivable. 
The rest was either hilly or rocky, on which even grass could not grow. The. 
speaker, concluding, pointed out that the Government could save annually 
Rs. 1 lakh, as out of 1300 villages, 900 were Khoti ones which paid revenue 
punctually, and for which the Government were not required to spend a single pie 
for the collection of revenue. 

On the ist AUGUST the Revenue Member, replying, said that the resolution 
wanted a committee, while Mr. Kale’s amendment suggested, as an alternative, 
an undertaking that the Government should examine the revised assessments 
since 1920 in the light of sound principles and the proniised legislation. The 
speaker distinguished Ratnagiri Taluka from Bardoli, because, in the Bardoli report, 
it was definitely asserted that the revised assessment was not according to law, 
and the Settlement Officer had based his conclusions on wrong data. No 
allegations had been made that the Settlement Officer of Ratnagiri did not make 
Mrsonal investigations. If the resolution were accepted, there would be incessant 
demands from other Talukas. As regards Mr. Kale’s amendment, the speaker 
said that it was much more reasonable, but the Government could not 
accept it because of the difficulty of the piinciple that the Government had not 
yet defined the basis of the assessment in the promised legislation. The 
Kevenue Member, however, pointed out that, as regards the collection of 
statistics, they had learnt a lesson from Bardoli, and appreciated its import¬ 
ance, and promised that, in the new legislation, provision would be made that 
the proposals of the Settlement Officer would be publicly discussed. 
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The resolution, as amended, was then carried. 

Mr. Shivdasani’s resolution for a committee to consider and report which 
Government officers were responsible for the injustice done to the Bardoli people 
and to suggest steps to deal with such officers, was ultimately withdrawn. 

Puleli Canal Improvement. 

On the 2 nd. AUGUST.^ after interpellations. .Sir G. Hidayatullah moved 
for a supplementary grant of Rs. 7,42,000 for improvements to the Fuleli 
Canal system. A statement in the “demand” showed that a provision of 
Rs. 10,00,000 for improvements to the Fuleli Canal system was made in the 
current year’s budget, but as some members required further information on 
certain points, the provisions were temporarily withdrawn by the Government at 
the last session, with the intention of bringing it again before the Council. The 
Government adhered to the opinion, expressed previously, that the scheme was 
absolutely necessary for safeguarding the interests of Zemindars in Fuleli tract after 
the barrage canals would begin to operate. 

Mr. Nariman, rising on a point of order, observed that the demand had 
been once withdrawn from the Budget and it could not be again brought in as a 
supplementary grant according to Rule 32. 

Sir. G. Hidayatullah, General Membei, replied that he had postponed it in 
response to the wishes of the House. He referred to the speech of Mr. Jairamdas 
Doulatram agreeing to the postponement. 

Mr. Nariman intervening said that Mr. Jairamdas was not the President of 
the Council. Mr. Nariman, continuing, pointed out that two things were 
essential for a supplementary grant, first that it should be for a new service 
and secondly it should not have been contemplated in the Budget In this 
particular case, both the essentials were absent. 

Mr. I’ahaljani then quoted Sir Ibrahim Rahimtullah’s ruling in 1925 in similar 
circumstances, that an item once withdrawn could not be brought in as a sup- 
lementary grant. 

Mr. Pradhan, Finance Member, contended that the whole grant was com¬ 
posed of several items. The present item was one of them, and it was omit¬ 
ted at the last session, and therefore it could be asked for again whether it had been 
postponed or withdrawn. 

The President ; So far as the technical side is concerned, I want to read care¬ 
fully all the speeches. 

The business of the Council was then practically suspended for an hour, after 
which the President gave his ruling. 

The President observed that as regards Sir Ibrahim Rahimtullah’s ruling, the 
circumstances were practically the same, but the members made a special 
recommendation to the General Member to come to a compromise with the per¬ 
mission of the House and to bring the demand after some months. None of the 
sections quoted by Mr. Nariman or the Leader of the House helped him. The 
burden was thrown on the Speaker. He did not think that he was laying aside his 
predecessor’s ruling. Concluding, he said, that in view of the wishes expressed 
by various members at the last Budget session that it should be brought within 
6 months, he would allow the supplementary grant demand as being in order. 

Mr. Nariman then raised a second point of order. He said that it arose 
out of the replies to Mr. Swaniinarayan’s questions. One of the principal rules 
observed in public bodies was that an interested party should not be allowed to play 
a double role in public service. The party interested in the subject matter, Sir G. 
Hidayatullah, held in partnership 640 acres in the Fuleli Canal area. Concluding 
Mr. Nariman observed that the result of the scheme accelerated the value of the 
land and directlv benefited the General Member. 

The President in giving his ruling observed that the point of order was 
cleverly brought. If the speaker accepted it as a principle, many practical diffi¬ 
culties would arise. The General Member could not have anticipated the effect of 
the scheme when he bought the lands, 
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Sir G. Hidayatullah intervening at diis stage informed the Hoube that hib 
lands did not come under the scheme. 

The President continuing said that if he laid down such a rulmg no Zemin¬ 
dar could come to the Council and be a (iovernmeni official. Moreover the 
transaction was made before the General Member assumed the pi esent office. 
The President ruled the objection out of order. 

Two other points of order of Mr. Nariman were also ruled out. 

Sir G. Hidayatullah, next said that he wanted to disabubc the 
minds of the members regarding certain mis-statements. Attempts had been made 
to throw mud at him. The present scheme had nothing to do with his lands. 

Mr. Milan Mahomed Shah, opposing the grant said that the scheme affected 
adversely the agriculturists who grew nee. 

Mr. Shivdasani, opposing the grant, pointed out that the scheme 
transferred water from the head to the tail canal, entailing gieater pei eolation. 

A note by Mr. Noor Mahomed was ciiciilatcd among the mcmbeis, strongly 
opposing the scheme and stating that the (jovernment iiiigation advisers weie 
not sure of the extent of loss the bair-^ige would cause to Lower Sind, nor did 
they appear to be certain about the remedy and that the Zemindais had no 
faith in the scheme. Discussion was not concluded when the Council rose. 

REVENUE AS.SESSMENT IN .SATARA. 

On the jr^. AUGUST^ after interpellations, Mr. Deshpande moved a resolution 
for the appointment of a committee of olficials and non-officials to investigate 
whether the enhanced assessment in Satara Distnct was warranted m teims of the 
Land Revenue Code. 

Mr. Ghosal, Commissioner, opposing the motion, said that tlie inquiry m 
Satara district was done thoroughly and was ably sci uluiised and checked by two 
able settlement officers. 

Mr. Laljee Naranjee’s motion for postponement of the resolution in view 
of the Government’s promise of new legislation wa^ earned, the (joveinmcnt 
not objecting. 

INAMDARI E.STATK TENANTS GRIE\ ANCEs 

Mr. Swaminarayan moved a lesolut'on for a committee oi officials and 
non-officials to enquire into the grievances of the cultivators of Inamdari estates 
and for measures, legislative or otherwise, for their removal. 

The Thakor Saheb of Kervaaa, Mr. Desai and Sardar Mazumdar, repicsen- 
tatives of Gujerat Talukdars and Deccan Inamdars respectively opposed the motion. 
The Revenue Member, also opposing the motion, quoted the opinion of Mr. 
Chatfield, late Commissioner of Gujerat, that such Committees would exas¬ 
perate the feelings between the tenants and talukdars. The speaker declared 
that the Government had in contemplation tenancy legislation, which would be 
taken up after land revenue legislation. He gave an undertaking that (iovernment 
officers would, in future, wherever possi ?Ic, intervene to bring about conciliation 
between the tenants and the landlords. In view of the assLii ance, Mr. Swaminarayan 
withdrew his resolution. The house then adjourned. 

Fuleli Cana! Improvement. 

On the jM. AUGUST^ a heated debate ensued on the supplementary 
grant for Fuleli Canal improvements. Mr. Swaminarayan opposing feared that 
it would be a replica of the Back Bay folly. 

Sir Hudson of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce supporting the re¬ 
solution regretted that the Government had not placed the facts and figures 
before the Council earlier. The project ensured equitable distribution of water to 
the people in the middle and tail of the canal. The speaker supported the grant on 
principle of legislation for the greatest good of the greatest number. The Finance 
Member observed that in such matters Government had to be guided by the experts. 
The speaker was told that if the project was not undei taken a loss of three lakhs of 
revenue per year would result. Having sanctioned the Barrage scheme they could 
not refuse the money for the present project. 
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Mr. Noor Mahomed, who had circulated a note on the scheme, entered a strong 
protest against it. He said that he had consulted an eminent engineer who advised 
them not to spend the mon'::y until they actually saw the operation of the Barrage. 
He wanted correct figures to be placed before the House as the figures quoted 
by the Government referred to 1924-25. The speaker added that the Government’s 
proposal for reclassification of lands after the remodelling of the canal was a 
dangerous thing. 

Mr. Pahaljani supported Mr. Harrison, the chief engineer of the Lloyd 
Barrage and canal construction. He said that the main points before the 
Government were to take time by the forelock and safeguard against the falling of 
the level of water due to the barrage and to guarantee an equitable distribution of 
water. 

Mr. Nariman opposing complained that the request of the members of the 
Council to visit the canal had been refused as also the lequest to lefer the question 
to the Visveswaraya Committee. 

The Geneial member replying said that he uas of opinion that delay was 
dangerous as they had to finish the scheme by 1932 and moreover they intended to 
begin the woik this year. Rs. 7 lakhs would be spent this year and ten lakhs next 
year on the remodelling of the canal. He characterised the opposition as self- 
interested, and held that it was not necessary to submit such a small scheme to 
the Visveswaraya (Committee as they had their own experts. The scheme was 
productive on its own ineiits and would put many lakhs of rupees into the 
pockets of the people of the area and relieve them of their distress, 

'I’he motion was piesscd to a division and (.arried by 7: to 14 votes. 

DKliATl! ON AGRICULTURAI. GRANTS. 

On the bh ACGUST the Council devoted the main part of the discussion to a 
supplementary { token ) grant of Rs. lo for the estabiishment of an officer to the 
combined posts of the Director, Sakrand Agricultural Research Station, and 
Deputy Director of Agriculture, Sind. 

The proposed appointment carried a monthly salary of Rs. 1,500 plus Rs. 500 
for the latter duties, with headquarters at Karachi and local allowances and was 
intended for an officer of the Imperial Agricultural Service. The Advisory 
Committee in 1923 suggested two more experimental agricutural stations and a 
separate Director of Agriculture for Sind. Large developments were, in the opinion 
of the Government, necessary in every direction if the agricultural part of the 
scheme was to keep pace with the ii rigation and revenue parts. A start was made 
with one experimental station at Sakrand with was put in charge of Dr. Mann 
who held the post till retiiement. The Agricultural Commission also advised that Sind 
required an independent Director of Agrrculture with a Deputy in charge of 
Sakrand and other sub-station. An expenditure of Rs. 1,500 for current year had 
been made available by reappropriation from the non-voted provision of Rs. 18,000 
under agricultural development (Lloyd Jkiirage). I he sum was non-votable but, 
however, a token giant of Rs. lo was mo\ed to give the Council an opportunity to 
express its opinion on the Government’s policy 

Non-official opposition was mainly directed to the proposed name of Mr. 
Henderson for the post and it was suggested that the post should be publicly 
advertised before the appointment was made. 

Mr. Pradhan, Finance Member ( formerly Agricultural Minister), referring 
to the controversy, stated that Dr. Mann was offered the post of Director of 
Sakrand, but the latter put certain conditions which could not be complied 
with on financial grounds. The speaker was not aware of the qualifications of 
Mr. Henderson. The motion for the grant was pressed to a division and carried 
by 54 votes to 31 

The Crifnlnal Intimidation Bill. 

On the 7th AUGUST the Hon. Mr. Hotson, Home Member, introduced and 
moved the first reading of the Bill to make the offence of criminal intimidation 
cognisable in times of emergency. The objects and reasons of the Bill stated that 
it had been found that intimidation was very commonly practised in times of 
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excitement in the Bombay City and its neighbourhood and that the Police could not 
deal effectively with it under the existing law, since the offence of criminal 
intimidation was not cognisable. It was necessary that the powers of the Police 
should be increased in times of emergency in those areas. The Bill therefore 
provided that the offence of intimidation would at such times be made cognisable 
by notification which could be cancelled when the emergency had passed away. 

Mr. Hotson assured the House that the measure was not being 
introduced in the interest of capitalism or any particular class or least of all to 
assist the Mill-owners against their workmen. Government were assured that the 
principles whereon the Bill was based was entirely in accord with the policy of 
fair-play and no favour and, if it became law, it would tend to protect the true 
interests of the public, including woikmen themselves. It was not pioposed that 
the Bill should be continuously in force. In oidinary times, it would be 
inoperative and criminal intimidation would remain a non-cognisable offence. Only 
in times of emergency would it be made operative by a Gazette notification stating 
the reasons for declaring that an emergency existed. The measure would apply 
to Bombay and suburbs. Government would not resort to it unless they were 
convinced that public peace and freedom of the people were gravely endangered 
by a violent and persistent campaign of intimidation. 

The Home Member proceeded to cite figures to show that Intimidation was 
becoming more and more frequent in the last few weeks. He said that two-third 
of the mill-hands of Bombay were actually at work and many of the remaining 
one-third left for homes so that only a comparatively small proportion of woikcrs 
now in Bombay were still on strike. Is it not clearly necessary, he asked, that a 
determined few should not be allowed to deprive the remainder of freedom of 
action ? 

Mr. NARIMAN, who led the opposition, said that he agreed with the mover on 
the democratic principle that the individual right of freedom of the wo^-kers should 
not be molested and the speaker would like to exchange seats with the mover 
so that the latter may become the leader of the Swaraj Party ( Laughter ). 
It was perhaps the first time that emergency measures had been introduced 
and the necessity for it reflected discredit on the administration. In financial 
matters Government had bungled and even in their pet subjects like Maw and 
order, the necessity for the Bill proved that the sooner they gave place to better 
administration the better. The speaker observed that industry and unrest weie not 
peculiar to Bombay but was a world phase and even in Britain there were cases 
of violence and derailment of trains. He could not understand the necessity for 
the measure in Bombay alone because the authorities could not cope with 
the situation while there were strikes in < alcutta and Jamshedpur. Granting 
that terrorism existed, legislation would not gain the object but would worsen the 
situation. The provisions under the existing law, the Police Act, Criminal 
Procedure and Penal Codes, were, in the speakei’s opinion, sufficient to effectively 
deal with the situation and even offences of assault, criminal force and the worst 
types of plortion were non-cognizable. When the Bill was passed into law, it could 
not be said that it would affect a particular area. The speaker gileaded for unifor 
mity of law in the land to be observed. 

Concluding, Mr, Nariman said that there was a lurking suspicion already in 
the minds of Labour that there was an alliance between the Government 
and Capitalists and they ( Labour ) were not getting protection. The speaker did 
not believe in patch-work legislation but agreed with the Governor of Bombay 
that the solution lay in good-will between Capital and Labour. 

Mr. Hucsinbhoy Laljee, supporting, said that the Mill-owners were losing fifty 
lakhs per month and mill-hands were starving because of intimidation not to join 
work. 

Khan Saheb Mansury congratulated the mover and said that mofussil cotton 
did not fetch prices due to the continuance of strikes. 

Mr. Ginwalla, opposing, agreed in principle with the right for freedom of 
frork. The Bill was intended to strengthen the hands of capitalists and any amount 
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of measures would not ease the situation. It was a wiser policy to allow Labour 
and Capital to settle the disputes themselves. 

Mr. J. B. Petit, supporting, said that intimidation which existed had not been 
denied by the speaker against the Bill. Intimidation prevented loyal workers to go 
to the mills and damage of crores of rupees had been done to the country. If the 
powers of the Police at present were sufficient there was no use of the Bill, but 
there were classes of people who would not go to the Courts and lodge complaints. 
Hence the necessity for giving such people police help. 

Rao Bahadur Kale remarked that as power rested with a constable of the lowest 
rank, the risk was greater as always powers to arrest without warrant had been 
abused. 

Sir Vasant Rao Dabh< Iker, supporting, oVjserved that the Bill reminded him of 
the proverb ‘better late than never.*’ In Ahmedabad there were strikes, but through 
the inteifeience of Mr. Gandhi they were amicably settled. If the same example had 
been followed by Mr. Nariman and Mr. tiinwalla, followers of Mr. Ciandhi, there 
was no need for the Bill ( I.aughter. ) The speaker charged the (lovernment with 
being m league with Labour. 

Mr. Laljee Naianje^^ supporting, said that regarding legal aspects they had 
approached the Police Commissioner who consulted the .Advocate-General who in 
turn was of opinion that the present powei of the Police weie not sufficient. The 
whole tiouble was an economic one which was of joint mterest to Capital, Labour 
and the Industry. After giving all kinds of latitude to Labour, the Government 
brought the Bill and the speaker, concluding, appealed to the Council to pass it for 
the welfare of the industry. 

The discussion had not concluded when the Council lose foi the day. 

On the Sth AUGUS 1 \ resuming the debate. Mi. Nanavati, Legal Remem¬ 
brancer, said that under the existing law, the police could not investigate a 
non-cognisable case without the oidcrs of a Magistiate. He quoted rulings of 
the Bombay High Court in support of his contention. Other High Courts had held 
that a Magistiate could lake cognisance of a non-cognisable case reported by the 
police, but those rulings were not binding in Bombay. The Bill was not an absolute 
panacea, but helped them to a cci tain extent. 

Mr. Addyman, suppoiting the Bill, observed that the mill-owners were not 
above blame, as they had commited seiious mistakes. 

Mr. Joshi, opposing the Bill, quoted Mr. Justice Patkar’s ruling, that the 
Magistiate had powers. The speaker asked the Government whether they had 
leccived a lepiesenlation from any woikcrs’union for this legislation. 

Mr Jog observed that his experience nas that persons were more afraid of 
the police, than of the magistrates. In many cases, statements made before the 
police had been denied before the Magistrates. 

Mr. Angadi questioned whether intimidation was practised on a large scale so 
as to justify the piesent legislation. 

Mr. Shivdasani leferred to the evidence of Mr. Kelly, Police Commissioner 
of Bombay, before the Riots Enquiry Committee, that the present Bill would not 
prevent intimidation. The Hon’ble Mr. Hotson, intervening, observed that the 
press leports might be inaccuiate. Mr. Shivadasani said that he believed in a 
policy of goodwill between Capital and Labour, as declared by His Excellency 
instead of the piesent Bill. 

Mr. Bechar, opposing the Bill, said that it would make police agents of Capital¬ 
ists who would go and lodge complaints in courts. The Social Service League and 
the Bombay Corporation had not supported such a measure and there was some¬ 
thing ^'long with the Millovvners themselves. 

Mr. J. C. Swaminarayan, opposing the Bill, observed that such powers should 
not be given to the Police unless under Swaraj. 

The Hon. Mr. HOTSON, Home Member, replying to the debate said that the 
Bill had been attacked on mutually destructive grounds. If the members could not 
make up their minds, he asked what was there wrong with the Bill. The speaker 
replying to Mr. Nariman’s contention that such a legislation should be a central one, 
humorously asked : What about Provincial Autonomy ? (Laughter). 
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Regarding the argument whether powers under the existing law were not suffi¬ 
cient for this purpose^ the Home Member stated that Government had examined 
them, and had been distinctly told by their legal adviser, that they could not do 
more than what they had been able to do so far. If they had already sufficient 
powers, they would not have wasted the time of the Council in tomfoolery. They 
were bound by the decisions of the Bombay High Court. The speaker was surpris¬ 
ed to see members who quoted Mr. Justice katkai\s ruling. Did not Justice 
Fawcett’s ruling in the same case and on the same page differ fiom the former? 
From a practical point of view, there was nothing in the law which empow¬ 
ered the Police to go to a Magistrate and lodge complaints of intimidation. There 
were 145 non-cognizable offences (intimidation) reported to four Police stations 
during a period of 20 days, which required the services of 14 I’olice officers exclu- 
siv^ely to deal with those offences. That was impracticable. 

Continuing. Mr. Hotson referied to the evidence of Mr. Kelly, I'olice Commis¬ 
sioner of Bombay, before the RioU Enquiry Committee and stated that, what Mr. 
Kelly wanted was Regulation III, which they did not want. The speakei lemark- 
ed that they wanted the l>ill because intimidation was going on for months together. 
Damage was being done to pioperty, and the hole city of T^ombay was not in¬ 
volved. Regarding the abuse of poweis by the police Mr. Hotson said that they 
knew that the Bombay City l^olice were an extraordinaiily fine liody of men. He 
pointed out that there were similar legislative enactments outside Bombay, namely, 
the Bengal Emergency Legislation of 1925 and the English Emergenc y I’ower 
Act of 1920. 

Concluding, the Home Member said what they wanted was quick proceduie. 
The Government honestly believed that the Bill was for the good of the whole com¬ 
munity and the Government had acted in the most impartial manner. 

The first reading of the Bill was then pressed to division, and passed by 56 to 
26 votes. 

The Council rejected the motion for refeiiing the Bill to a Select Comniittee. 
Mr. Hotson opposing it on the ground that an cmeigency did exist, and the l iil 
should become law as soon a‘^ possible. \ motion foi publication of the liili loi 
two months to elicit public opinion was also lost. 

After Mr. Hotson had moved the second readme of the Bill, amendinciUs for 
e.xterding the life of the Bill for one year and three y ais weie considered. 

Mr. Hotson said that it was clear that the present strike had nothing to do 
with the Bill. There was growing lawlessness and uniest, and they should iiave to 
look for a number of years. Every one knew that the Statutoiy Commission was 
utting, and they could not say when the new constitution would be coming, d'o 
ask the new Government to deal with such things, would be unfair. 

Mr. Nariman complained that Mr. Hotson in his speech at the last sitting 
stated that the Bill was due to the industrial dispute, and now, he ( the Home 
Member ) had, after the passage of the first reading of the Bill, clianged his front, 
and was stating that the measure had a purely political design behind it. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Hotson, replying, said that he never referred to political 
agitation and that it was not in his mind at all. What he refeircd to was the fact 
that the new Government, when constituted, would have its hands full and it would 
be unfair to ask them to deal with the situation. The Council then adjourned. 

On the pM ./i 7 !, the Council discussed about thiity amendments to the 

Intimidation Bill, most of which w^ere thrown out. The liili fussed the second 
readinjf. 

Discussion on Mr. Joshi’s amendment, that the life of tlie Bill should be three 
years, was then continued. 

The Legal Remcmbrancei moved an amendment that the liili should be in 
force for five years. 

Mr. Bechar, oppositing the five years* period, observed that the first thing 
the incoming Government would do was to wipe off all repressive legislation. 
The moment the present autocratic (iovernment went away, all repression would 
disappear. 

Mr. Jadhav, Minister, supporting the five years period, said that there was 
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nothing to be afraid of in the emergency Bill, and it would be for the new Govern¬ 
ment to decide whether it was wanted or not. 

Mr. Hoison observed that the new Ciovcrnment would not be compelled to 
use the legislation if it was not wanted, d'he only possible d/ficulty might be that 
the existence of such a legislation would tempt the new Government to use it. 

The amendment extending the life of the Bill for live years was carried 
by 43 to 39. 

Mr. Bechar then moved an amendment that the local Government should 
declare only with the concuirence of the Bombay Corporation that a state of 
emergency existed. Mr. l*etit, opposing the amendment, characterised it as im¬ 
practicable, as the liombay Corporation was the most heterogenous body 
imaginable. 'I'hc amendment was lost. 

Mr. Jobhi moved an amendment that the Government ought not to declare a 
slate of emergency on the sole ground th it a strike of workmen, or a lock-og, of 
workmen by employers was in contemplation. 

The Legal Remembrancer, opposing the amendment, said that the Bill slated 
that its provisions could be brought into force when public tranquility was 
endengered as the consequence of a strike. Mr. Asvale, supporting the amendment, 
said that there was some fear in their minds. Thciefore, the amendment should be 
passed, 'i'he Home Member, opposing the amendment, said that is was un¬ 
necessary and supcrtluous. Mr. joshi replying said that there was great appre¬ 
hension in the minds of labourers regarding that. 

Mr. Joshi’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. K. (i. Piadhan moved an amendment that the notification declaring an 
emergency should be laid before the Legislative Council at the very next session 
for its appro\.il, and that if the Council disapproved of lu the notiheation should be 
cancelled by the Government. 

The Home Mcinbci, opposing, asked whether It was right that the Executive 
authority of the Goveinineni should be limited. They did no see much sign of 
contidcnce in the Government on the pait of the House, in England they had to 
g'l before Larliarnenl, i)ut conditions in India dmeied. In En.^land, the Government 
was kept in power on the majority support, but in India that was not the case. 
Concluding, the speaker said that it was a mournful confession, but it was true. 
He would be glad to accept any suggestion for keeping papers on the matter on the 
council table. 

Mr. Piadlian’s amendment was lost. 

The Council then adopted an amendment preventing the penalty provisions 
fiom being made applicable to the wliole 1‘residency area, when an emergency was 
localised in only a part of the area. 

Mr. Naiiman’s amendmcni to that of the Home Member, confining emergency 
to trade disputes and in lustiial disputes alone, was rejected. 

Mr. Chandi aLhiid’i> amendment to add a clause after the words “Criminal 
Intimidation'’ “if the thieat be to cause any offence or act mentioned in Para 2, 
Section 506, Ciiminal Piocedure” was negatived. 

The Council also icjected Mi. R. (L Piadhan’s amendment, giv'ing the High 
Court power to decide the legality of the notuication, the Government opposing 
on the ground that it wa.s ultra vires. The House then adjourned. 

On the lot/i AL^GUST, after interpellations, the Intimidation Bill passed its 
third readinj^ and became law. 

The Presidency Area Safeguarding Bill. 

Mr. Hotson, the Home Member, then introduced the Presidency Area Safe¬ 
guarding Life and Property ( in times of emergency ) Bill empowering the police 
to remove bad characteis from the city in cases of emergency. 

Mr. K. F. Naiiman raised a point of order, declaring the Bill ‘ultra vires’as 
it affected the powers of the High Court and came under the purview of the Central 
Government. 

Mr. Hotson replied that as the Bill had received the Governor GeneraPs 
previous sanction, the question of jurisdiction did not arise. 
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The Hon. the rresideni observed that the Governor-General’s sanction 
presupposed that all objections had been considered and met. 

The HOME MKM 13 EK then moved for the first reading of the Bill and made a 
briet statement. >ie said that the Government liad stated that they would proceed 
through all stages of the Ibll in this session. JUit, under the changed circumstances, 
they did not propose to do so. There were a number of amendments. Some of 
them raised questions of great impoitance. The Government were besides very 
glad to observe tliat the situation in liombay was not such as would make it 
necessary for the (iovernment to e.xeicise poweis which the Hill sought. The 
speaker sincerely hoped that events would not piove that their anticipations had 
not been unduly optimistic. He theiefore proposed to refer the Hill to a select 
( Ommittce if it passed the first leading. 

I\Tr. NARIMAN agreed with the remarks of the Home Member regarding 
hooligans and bad charai'lcrs in Hombay, and said that they should be rounded 
m times of cmcigency, for whic h the Commissioner of Police, should be given some 
power. Referiing to the \\ide poweis of the Commis.sioncr of Police under the 
Bombay City Police .Art, tlie ^jrcaker lemaiked that the Commissioner seemed to 
be the Mussolini of Hombay. A man of the lyjie of Haron Lloyd would have 
paialysed the whole civic hfe of tlie city. Section 27 of the I'oinbay City }‘olice 
Act gave w.dei poweis to the Commissioner foi dealing with sin h a situation 
than the piesent P»ill. He aKo ( Ould not imdeistand the difTeiciice between Mavahs 
liorn outside and in the city of Hombay. 

Continuing, I\lr. Nariman said that the Calcutta Police Act had not a section 
corresponding to Section 27 of the Hombay Police .Act, and thciefoie they had 
passed the Goonda Hilh H. E. the Governor of Hengal in his speech had 
(luoted the absence of such a piovision in tlie Calcutta ('ity I'olice .\ct as an 
excuse for introducing the Goonda Bill. 

The Home Member mteivening said that the piesent measure was not a 
Goonda Bill. 

Concluding, T\Ir, Nariman chaiacterised the Jhll as one of the blackest of 
P)ills introduced, and asked whether they wanted to blacken the fan na.i'ic of the 
Piesidenry. It was a P»ill foi the destinotion of publu safeiv 

Mr* CINWAIJ.A pointed out that the subject-matt'n ol the IVdl was under 
the consideration of the Hombay Riots Incjuiiy Committee, and 11 w.is not piopei 
for them to anticipate its recommendations. What harm was them it they waited 
till its recommendations weie out Then again, the removal of bad ( harai ters out 
of a particular place waas not going to make them good characters. Continuing, 
die speaker made a leference to Soviet Russia, whereupon the Home Member 
raised a point of order, saying it was not lelcvant. 

Concluding, Mr. Ginwalla drew tlie attention of the Goveinment to the reform 
of jails, w^hich, he said, was long overdue. 

Rao Bahadur Kale observed that precautions ought to have been taken in the 
Bill to see that the High Court had jurisdication to decide the merits or demerits 
of an order of the Police Commissionei for the lemoval of any peisoii from the 
i’residency area. 

Mr. Swaminarayan, opposing the measure, said that the Bill was specially 
nt ended to deal with leaders of the trade unions, 

Mr. Hotson, intervening, said that they already < amc under Se- tion 27 of the 
I’olice Act, as being members of a gang. (Laughter). 

Mr, Swaminarayan, in concluding, said that the (ioiei nment had already 
powers under the City Police Act, and there was no necessity for the Bill. 

Mr. Laljee Naranji (Indian Merchants’ Chamber), supporting the Bill, said that 
Bombay was formerly regarded as one of the best places for peace and communal 
harmony. It was their misfoitune that the Bill had been necessitated. 

The Home Member, replying, assured that he would not have brought the Bill 
if the Police Commissioner had sufficient powers. They had examined the Bombay 
City Police Act, but it was applicable only to gangs. 
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Then the second reading of the Rill was passed and the Bill was referred 
to a select committee to report by the loth September. The House then adjourned. 

SUKKUR liARRAf;!*: 

12th AUGUST the Council rejected Air. Noor Maiiomed's resolution 
for the appointment of a committee of official and ncm-official members of the 
Council, with a non-official majority and one expert engineer, to investigate 
and report to the Council on the effeetb of the Sukkur Barrage and Canal 
Construction bchemc upon the irrigation lands outbids the Barrage zone in Sind 
and to suggest lemedies to meet any adverse cflect.s anticipated liy tlie committee 
to be inflicted by the barrage upon non-barrage lands. 

SCIENTIFIC Method in acriculturi; 

'i'he Thakore Saheb of Kerwada moved a lesolution toi a committee of 
non-officials and officials, with power to co-opt expeits in .Agriculture, to be 
appointed to make, after a proper int|uiiy, recommendations to introduce modem 
scientific methods in agricnltuie. 'The Thakore Sahel) said that the Covernment 
had committed a colossal blunder by not recognising the fact that agriculture was 
the most important industiy in India. The resolution was thioan out. 

ADMINI.sTRATiDN OF WAfjI' EsTATh^ 

Mr. Syed Alunanar mo\eel a iesolution foi a committee to nujuire into and 
iep(»rt on the administiation of Mussulman Wacif^- (Chaiitablc Endowments) in the 
city of Bombay. 

Mr. Munawai said that maiix'ti ustb had not -^ubiiiitled uunts to the Small 
Cause Conits as uaiuiied undei the Waijf Act, and one tiUbt had spent an 
income of Rb. i,ocK) on Mo)lib and dinma. lie suggested to the (i()\-ernincnt to 
tap these soukcs foi the odin ation of M(»^lems m these d.iy- (»[ tinancial stiingen<’y. 

The icsolution was earned. 

K A R N AT k A U \ I F i C v i I (' \ 

Ml. Jog iiio\-ed a lesoiution ieromiiiending that tim Go\eiiinienl oi India and 
the Secietaiy of State he moved to ( onstitute ail Kanaiese-speaking districts ot 
the Madias and Bombay kresidenciCD and Coorg into a separate and independent 
autonomous province. 

Mr. jog pointed out that the Aladias Council had lecently passed a sinidar 
icsolution. The Eanarese speaking people were at present scattered under si.x 
administrations of which two w^eie Indian States. There were four Kanarese 
districts in Bombay and four in Madras. Continuing, the speaker said that the 
question was first mooted in 1913 and since then the National Congress had 
adopted Karnatak as a separate province, wdiich was also the recommendation 
of the Nehru Report. Concluding, the speaker obseived that it was unimaginable 
that people of one culture, one language and one geographical piovince, hnving 
common interests and ambitions, should be scatteicd m different piovlnces. 

j^th AUGUST^ Rao Bahadur Angadi supporting Mi. Jog s motion, 
observed that Karnataka was treated by the Bombay Covernment as a step-child in 
point of irrigation, education and economic uplift. In the inattei of university 
nominations, it was completely neglected. Sind and Gujerat had double the number 
of seats in the local legislature, while Karnataka had only six non-Mahomeden 
seats, though it had the same population as that of the former provinces. There 
was also a staluloiy obligation on the pait of the Government to make an attempt 
at such a redistribution of provinces as laid down in the Montagu-Chelmsford 
report. Concluding, the speaker said that the fortune of Karnataka was not a 
whit better than that of the people at the tail end of the Fuleli Canal. (Laughter). 

Rao Saheb Desai supporting the motion said that it was also open for him 
to demand a separate province for (Kqeral, if one of the co-partneis was separated 
from the othcis. He asserted that in the Cioveinment oi Bombay Gujerat had 
been completely neglected. 

Sir F. Rieu, Leader ot the House, said that he could not congratulate the 
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representatives of Karnatak on the procedure they had adopted in the matter. Did 
they think that the Government would woik out the case for losin^^ one of its 
paitncrs? The speaker admitted that there had been a demand for a Karnataka 
province but doubted vei\’ much whether the people of Karnatak themselves joined 
in it. It was easy to raise a cry of “unification.’^ Thcic was no practical suggestion 
as to how to bring about the Linificaticn. It was fantastic to unite paits scattered 
himdieds of miles away fiorn the main body. Continuing, the speaker said that the 
principle of a linguistic basis was a specious argument. Language was one of the 
main factors ; but there were others to be considcicd, namely, communications, 
economic interests, social customs and long continued traditional associations. 
The fact remained that it was very dangerous to brc.ak away fiom the long historic 
tradition on the theoretic basis of language. Kainatak would be in the worst 
position financ'ally, socially and economically if it were sejiarated. Concluding Sir 
F, Rieu said that the analogy of Assam was not applicable as its separation was 
necessitated by Bengal becoming administratively unwieldy He was unable to 
accept the resolution. 

The resolution was rejected without a division. 'Lhe Council was then prorogued 

Aututun Session—3oth September. 1929. 

The autumn session of the Bombay Legislative Council opened at Poona on 
the SEPTEMBER^ most of the membeis attending. 

The President postponed consideration of the second leading of the Bill further 
to amend the Bombay Distiict Municipal Act of 1901, the Bombay Local Boards 
Act and the Bombay City Municipalities Act for want of suiilcient notice. 

The Bill for the establishment of Borstal Shoots in the 1 'residency passed 
the second and third readings. 

The Presidency Area Safeguarding Bill. 

Mr. Hotson, Home Membei, then moved the ■^crond ieading of the Bill for 
safeguarding life and propeity in the Presidency aiea m times of emergency 
after a motion to commit the Bill to a Selo't Committee was lost. 

A point of Older was raised whctiier the Bill could be proceeded with before 
translations of the Select Committee’s leport weic published in the vcmaculars. 

Before the point could be decided, the House adjourned. 

On the jst OCTOBER^ the President, after tlie cjuostion hour, gav’C his ruling 
on the point of oider raised yeslciday, in favour of the Home Member piescnting 
the Goonda Bill for the second leading. 

The motion to adjourn consideialion of the Bill till the next session, on the 
ground that several members not knowing English had not understood the text 
of the Bill, having been lost discussion on the measuie was icsumed. 

Mr. Nariman, opposing the Ibil, said that it gave the widest possible powers to 
the Executive, ancl was piobably the fust attempt in the country to delegate such 
powers. In his opinion the liill was blacker than the Rowlatt Act, and he 
appealed to non-official members to vote down the Bill. 

The Home Member, replying, hoped that there would never arise an 
occasion for making use of the I>ill. The conditions in Bombay were not 
yet normal. Orders prohibiting workeis’ meetings had been extended. The 
situation was not likely to be normal till the Ginn Kamgar Union called off the 
strike. He appealed to the House to look to the interests of the people at large. 

The Bill passed the second reading without a division. 

Amendments Lost 

The Bill was next discussed clause by clause. 

Dr. Dixit’s ( Surat) two amendments reducing the period of the Bill 
from five to one and three years respectively were lost 

Rao Bahadur Kale’s amendment empowering the Chief Piesidency Magistrate 
instead of the Commissioner of Police, to direct the lemoval of a person from the 
Presidency area, was lost. 
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Four amendments seeking to make the Bill less ‘Repressive” were lost, when 
the House adjourned. 

On the jn/. OCTOBER^ Dr. D. Di\il (Surat) moved an amendment to clause 8, 
requiring the inclusion of a High Couit Judge on the Committee to be appointed 
by the Local Goveinment to re\’iew the Commissioner of Bolice^s orders. 

Mr. Lalji Naranji ( Bombay Meichants’ Chamber) suggested a judicial officer 
of 10 years’ experience instead of a High Court Judge. 

The Home Member assured the Houie that in case the need for the appoint¬ 
ment of a Committee arose, the (Government would include a gentleman with 
sufficient legal experience. The amendment was put to vote and negatived. 

The Home Member later assured the House that the Government w'anted to 
anive at some sort of compromise on the subject, and requested the chair 
to hold over the clause till an amendment agreeable to both sides of the House 
was moved later. 'Fhis was agieed to. 

Clause 9 was then taken up for discussion. 

Kao Bahadur Kale moved an amendment seeking to give the accused the 
right to petition the High Court instead of the Local Government. 

The Bresident asked him to make it clear whether the local Legislatures had 
power to saddle the High Court with such jurisdiction. I’his proved to be a highly 
technical question and it was discussed for nearly an hour. 

The Bresident declared that he was not satisfied with the explanation given 
by Kao Bahadur Kale and others and ruled the amendment out of order, stating 
that clause live of the bill made tlie meas’ije an executive and not a judicial one. 
Hence he said that orders passed under this Act would not be subject to the 
junsdiCtiOn of the High Couit. 

Clause nine was passed without bciug .iinended. 

Mr. Swaminarayan wanted to leducethe punishment to be inflicted upon ac¬ 
cused to a peiiod of tinee months’ simple imprisonment. Messrs. Ginwalla and 
Chandracluid suppoitcd him. 'I'he amendment was 1 ejected. 

The I lome Member howevei agieed to make the period of imprisonment si v 
months instead of one year. An amendment fixing the fine at Rs. 100 instead of 
Ks. 500 was lost. The House then adjourned. 

On \.\\t 4th. OCTOBER^ Mr. Lalji Naranji moved an amendment to Clause 
8, held over yesterday to the effect, that at least one member- on the enquiry 
committee be one who had held a judicial office or had been a legal practitioner 
for not less than 10 years. 

The Government having accepted the amendment, it was carried. 

Clauses lo and ii of the Bill w'eie next earned. 

The Home Member then moved tlie third reading of the Bill. 

Mr. Narandas Bechar (Karachi) opposing the Bill considered it the blackest 
piece of legislation. It was, he said, being enacted entirely at the risk of the 
Gov'Crnment who should have to account foi their action one day. 

But to vote, the Bill was carried by a large majority. The House then adjourned. 
llOMBAY CITY MUNICIPAL ACT AMENDING HILL 

On the jM, OCTOBER., non-offical business was taken up in the Council. 

After question time, Mr. Sitaram IGole ( Nominated Labour, Bombay ), moved 
the first reading of the Bill further to amend the City of Bombay Municipal Act. 
The Billpioposed to lower the fanchise from Rs. 10 to Rs. 5 rental. 

Mr Bole, moving the Bill, stated that, as at present, nine-tenths of the 
population of the Bombay City, which was poor, had no franchise, he wanted to 
enfranchise those poor people who could not afford to pay more rent. The 
Corporation would by his measure be made really representative of its 
population. 

Sir Vasant Rao Dabholker and Mr. Jehangir Petit opposed the Bill. Mr. 
I’etit said that since the franchise was brought down to Rs. 10 rental, the tone of 
the Bombay Corporation had gone down considerably and further lowering would 
prove disastrous to the City and the Corporation. 
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The Minister foi Local SeIf-(iO\'ernment expressed the ^'ie\\•s of the Bombay 
Corporation and the Municipal Commissioner on the principle of the Bill, which 
were against it. He dcclaicd that the Government would remain neural on the 
(juestion. 

After seveial other membcis had spoken, the liill was put to vote and passed 
the first leadm;;, 27 voting" for and 26 aj^uiinst. 

d'hc second 1 eadiip:^ of the jhll was immediately inoxed. Mi. I'ctit opposed it 
piedictino'that if the Ihll was passed, it would mean uiin to the Corporation 
which x\as degeneiatinp since the ten-inpees fiamhn^e was introduced. 

When put to x'Otc, the liiil passed the second icadiin; by a majoiilx of one. 
\otc. The House then adjouined. 

On the yth. OCTOBER, Mr. lioleL^ Ihil was discussed clause by clause. 

I\Ir. Bole then mox’ed the ihiid leadiiii; of the Bill, which was vehemently 
opposed by Sir Vasant Rao Dabholkei. 

Mr. K. F. Naiiman, supportin;^^ the Ihll, made a vi-orous attack on the 
capitalists, and warned the (iovemmeni against any unholy alliance with capital. 

Tut to vote, the Bill was lost in the third rcadinir by 30 against 36 \ ote.>, 

WAT AX ACT AMBNDINi; HILL 

Rao Sahib Latil's Bill furthei to amend the Whitan .\c.l was leadfot the fiist 
time and referred to a select coininitlec. 

I'lLL Ja* AMI M) I.C'CAI, 1;CA1;1)' ;\( 1 

Ml. Swaiiiinaia) an moved llic ni.t leachnu c-f the i. ii IluIocm to .imr'ini 
the Bombay J.ocal I’.oaids A't v. itli ,i \ iws to ir.,■.(•, ng the 'jiialua ation (»t ,i vcUci 
in the district and local bcKiids to R.> 10 ,i s( .^..njc n* cm icnl. 'I he J;.I! pas.^ed lhc‘ 
first reading, fiithcr considciation being postponed logi\x the public an oiipoitnnitv 
to express tlieii views the:eon. 

env P'JI.ICL Ac'i A.Ml'.MiMBNT. 

Mr. 1 ’. J. Mar/.ban ( Boinb.c. ) then moved a Bill fuitlici K; amend Sec t.on ii: 
of the City of liomb.iy l‘c)licc Act. Th(‘ mo\cr made oiu.i strong casein favour of the 
amendment. He declared tliat men with previous conva tions might be found with¬ 
out any fixed residence of their own loitering or lying in public places after sunset. 

Several honoraiy magistrates including Mr. Asaval and Sii Vasant Rao 
Dabholker opposed the amendment. 

The Home Secretary, opposing the iiist leading, pointed out that the section 
intended to be amended was veiy important as by its operation crime in Bombay 
had gone down 33 per cent. 

Mr. Narandas Bechai, supporting the amendment, believed that so long as the 
“steel-frame” was there, there was no chance of making any impiovement. He 
wanted the mover to join with him in e.-Uab'ishing a truly Indian Goxernment. 

The motion for the first reading ot the Bill was rejected, ^fhe House then 
adjourned. 

CllILDRENCS ACT AMENDMENT 

On the St/i. OCTOBER, Rao Saheb Xhandekar 'was Intormed by the 
Government that they weie considering the Bombay Coiporalioifs repiesentation 
for amending the Children’s Act. 

DLSTRICT MUNICIPAI.ITIES ACT AMENDMENT. 

Mr. Narandas Bechar’s Bill to amend the District Municipal Act, as amended 
by the Government, was then presented, and the first and second readings of the 
Bill were passed. 

The House then granted leave for the introduction of several Bills. 

AMENDMENT TO STANDINO ORDERS. 

Leave to amend the Standing Orders to the effect that eveiy cjucstion called 
should be answered even in the absence of the mcmbei visLing, applied for by Mr. 
Narandas Bechar, >vab refused. 
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THE NEXT ELECTION. 

The Thakore of Kerwada moved that an address be presented to H. E. the 
Governor to hold the ensuin^^ elections next autumn in view of the excessive heat 
in summer. Though vehemently opposed by the Nationalist members, the 
motion was carried, the ('lOvernment remaining neutral. 

retrenchment in civil estimates. 

A resolution iccommendmg the appointment of a committee to consider and 
report on the question of effecting rctrem hrnent in the cival estimates moved 
by Mr. Narandas Pechar (Karachi) was adjouined to the next session. 

LOCATION OF CENTRAL MEDICAI. INSTITUTE 

Dr. M. K. Dixit’s (Suiat) resolution recommending to the Government to re¬ 
present to the Government of India not to locate the Cential Medical Res‘arch 
Institute at Uehra Dun, but in a more cential place like Pombay, was carried. 

REVENUE jurisdiction ACT AMENDINC BILL. 

On the 9//^ the House raiiied the I’ 1 ! fu tlier to amend the 

Ponibay Rev’enue ]nnsdirtK)n A^ t, Section id, making it legal for the Secietary 
to the Government to transfer suits against the Gov'^rnment or a revenue officer 
to the court of a distii' t ]iidgc. 

children’s act AMENDMENT. 

d'lie Pill to amend Section j of the Pomhay (fliildien’s ;\ct raising the age 
of youthful offendei s moved by the Home Meml)er, was also passed. 

nOMPW city MUXIClfAI \c:T \.M1‘.NDMCNT 

Mr. flaiilal Desai, Minister foi Local SelfdlOve:nmeni, moved the first 
reading of the Pill to amend Section 31 of the Pombay City Municipalities Act 
giving the Go\'ernment discietion to veto the appointment ot ('ontinuance in office 
of the Chief Officer, llic Health Officer or tlio Engineer of the City Municipality. 
As several amendmeuts were pioposed the Piil, at the instance of tlie Minister, 
was refencd to a Select Committee. 

sri'l'LFMENTARY (.RANTS. 

Demands foi supplementary grants were then made. A giant of Rs. 15,000 
and odd for t 1 ie consti m tion of a second tube-well at Sakrand was voted. 
Demands for Rs. 4,3200:) for expenditure due to the damage caused by heavy 
lains and fhxids to tlie inigatiem works in Sind and Rs. 11,000 and odd for ex- 
licndituic in < onnciUion wstli the Pombay Textile Court of Inquiry were granted. 

'I'lie Revenue Meml>er made demands of Rs. 4 lakhs and Rs. 20 lakhs for 
expi ndituie and advance'v icspcctivcly for ilood relief in Sind. In doing so, Mr. 
Hudson nanated the plight of the Sind people. He paid glowing tributes to the 
officials in Sind for the a sincere and immediate action. 

The demands were granted. A grant of Rs. 65,000, for the destruction of 
locusts in Sind and (Jujarat, was also made. 

UNEMI’LOYMENT AMONU EDUCATED CLASSES. 

On the fo/h. OCTOJV'!^, Mi. P. R. Nanai moved a resolution recommending 
to the Cioveinment to adopt necessary measuies for remedying the evil of the 
increasing unemployment of the educated inuldle classes in the light of the reports 
and 1 ecommendations of the various committees and commissions. 

Mr. Lalji Naianji, snppoiting the resolution, pointed out how the Govern¬ 
ment had failed in giving adequate education to the people in the country and 
declared his belief that so long as an alien ("ioveinment was ruling over India, 
theie could possibly be no hopes of improvement. 

The oflicial spokccsinan admitted that there was great scope for improvement 
and expansion in the present situation, and said that Government was trying its 
level best to remove unemployment. The resolution was earned by a majority. 

The President then proiogued the Council. 




The Madras Legislative Council 

The autumn session of ilie Madras Legislative Council commenced in Madras 
on the 6 th. AUGUST 1929 under the presidency of the Hon’ble Mr. C. V. 
Narasimhaiaju. After interpellations Mr. Anjaneyalu wanted leave to move 
an adjournment of the House to discuss the sanction given by the Government 
to piosecute Mr. Annapurniah under Section 124-A. The Law Member 
opposed the motion on the ground that discussion on this subject is sub-judice. 

The Pi esident observed that the motion referred only to the sanction given 
by the Government, d'he Law Member submitted that the question of sanction 
and everything connected with it was a matter for adjudication in the court of law. 

Mr. P. C. Venkatapathi Raju, leader, Congress Party, observed that they 
could, without going into the inciiis of individual speeches, discuss the present 
poliev of the Go\ernnnnt. 

d'he President observed that the (piestion of policy could not be the subject 
matter of discussion. After Mr Satyamurtl had spoken tin* Pi esident held 
that the motion was in ordei and fixed 2-30 r.M. the next d.g loi discussing the 
adjoinnment motion. 

AlALAltAR TP:xANCY RILL. 

Mr. A. Y. G. Campbell, Revenue iMeinbei, then mnoduced the Malabar 
Tenancy Bill and it A\as lefened to a .Select ConuiutU'c. 'Then the Revenue 
Member presented the report of tlu' .Select Committee on the Afdctris .Services 
Commission />///and moved that it may be taken into (onsideiation. 

Mr. Satyanuiiti moved an amemlment that the conside: ation of this business 
be adjourned for a yeai. He contended that the House b.ad no po.vei to enact a bill 
of the kind. Ridening to the vanons clauses of the bill he saul that the Commission to 
be appointed by the- bid would be an .Advisory P>ody .and i"u!([ not le^iilatc public 
service. Section 12 of the Bd', uhich lequiied the CoMim's>ion to observe 
statutoiy lules made be the Local (iovemment legaidmg reciuitment leduced 
the Commission into a lidu'ulous force. He asked when the whole constitution 
was in the mcltinc^ pot vliat was the ncc'cssity for the bill and said that it would be 
better to enact a bill of the kind in a more democi atic and rcpiesentativc house 
which he hoped would come into operation within a yeai. 

Mr. Ranganatha Mudallar and others suppoited the amendment. After the 
Revenue Member had replied the amendment was put to \ote and lost by 59 
votes against 15. 

On tlie jth AUGUST^ the Coumil rejected the Swarajist motion of 
.adjournment to discuss the action of the (iovemment in sanctioning the piosecution 
of Mr. Annapurniah, editor of the Congress, under section 124-A, I. P. C. 

The mover characterized the Government’s action as ill-advised and ill-timed 
opining that if the Government really wanted co-operation they ought not to 
stifle freedom of expression, paiticularly at the piescnt jurteture when the country 
was on the threshold of a new eia of increased responsibilty and power. 

Mr. Venkatapathi Ruju, leader of the Congress party, observed that the 
Government did not act in their best interests in ordering this prosecution. 
Suppression of views, he declared, was an utter impossibility. What they wanted 
was a change in the system of government. 

The Law Member said that the Government were not out to stifle ftank expres¬ 
sion of political views and were not at all panicky in sanctioning prosecuiioti in the 
present case. The highest legal adviser of the Government held the article to be 
highly seditious. The President, interrupting, said that this view might prejudice 
the trial. Both the Opposition and the Government should not refer to the 
merits of the case. 

Mr. Satyamurti asked the Law Member why he did not divulge the reasons 
of the Government’s action. The national struggle, he said, aimed at a change 
of the system of government and he asked why the Government should not play the 
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game like sportsmen. Sir Thomas Moir Finance Member, repudiated the 
suggestion that the Ciovcrnment had ordered prosecution actuated by any desire 
to punish their political opponents or attempted to hamper true political work. 

Sir A. P. Patro regretted that the motion was brought by the Opposition 
when the matter was under adjudication. 

The motion was pressed to a division and rejected by 47 votes against 38. 

PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO LOCAL BODIES* ACTS. 

Mr. Saldanha, Indian Christian, then piescnted the select committee’s report 
on the Bill to Amend the District, Municipal and Local Boards Acts and the 
Madras General Clauses Act Bill which sought to establish the rights of all 
classes, irrespective of caste and creed, to have access to and make use of all public 
streets, markets, tanks and other public places maintained from public funds 
and render obstruction thereto an offence, punishable under section 341, I.P.C. 

On the c?/// AUGUST the President disallowed the adjournment motion of 

Mr. Kaleswaia Rao on the (juestion of supersession of Anakapalle Municipality 

on the ground of insufficient notice. 

The House adopted a resolution extending time of the Economic Enquiry 
Committee for submission of its report. 

Resolutions recommending to the Government the trifurcation of Rajahmundry 
Taluk Board, appointment of cpialihed Indian medical women on the public health 
staff, to organise and develop maternity and cliild welfare work and to attend to 
medical inspection of school girls, the appointment of a committee to examine the 

reports on the survey of (ottage indugoies and take urgent steps for the 

formation of Karnataka province compiismg the Kanarese speaking parts of 
Madras and Bombay presidencies and of Coorg were passed. 

The Nehru Report was oft quoted when the resolution regarding the formation 
of Karnataka province was discussed by the speakers in support of their contention 
that diprima facie case had been made out for a separate province comprising the 
Kanarese speaking people. 

Another resolution recommended to the Government that the Finance 
Committee should, apart from the e.xofiicio members, consist of eight members to be 
elected by the Council. 

REl'ORls ON PUBLIC .SERVICE.S COMMISSION. 

On the gtii. AUGUSl Mr. A. Y. G. Campbell presented the report of the Select 
Committee on the Public Ser\ices Commibsion Bill and moved that the Bill, as 
amended, be considered. 

Mr. Satyamurthi ( Swarajist ) moved that consideration of the measure be 
adjourned by one year. He argued that it w'ould be unfair to rush through such 
an important measure at the fag end of the term of the legislature. Further, the 
position of the Secretary of State vis a vis the India Government was bound to 
change in view of the impending constitutional revision and it would be better to 
wait a year. 

Mr. Campbell, replying, said that he did not propose to speculate as to 
the nature of the time of the next constitution, but it was their duty to carry on the 
Government till it was replaced by another form of Government. The last nine 
years were years of experiment and the Government felt the necessity to have the 
proposed machinery based on rules and regulations affecting the Public Services 
Commission under the Government of India. 

Mr. Satyamurthi’s motion was negatived by 59 votes against 85. The Bill 
was then considered clause by clause after which the house adjourned. 

On the 10 h AUGUST by 62 votes against 32 the adjournraentmot’ion re¬ 
garding the supersession of the Anakapalle municipality was rejected by the 
Council. 

Dr. Subbaroyan, Chief Minister, stated that since 1920 there had been 
supersession of five municipalities. In the present case the step was taken after 

23 
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mature consideration and consultation with several members and rate-payers of the 
municipality concerned. 

Simon Committee Report Presented. 

On the r2th AUGUST aftei making a statement the Swarajist and the Natio¬ 
nalist Party Members walked out of the chamber when the Madras Simon 
Committee report was presented by Sir A. P. Patro, Chairman of the Committee. 

After the report was presented Sir Mohammad Usman, Horne Member, 
moved that the report be taken into consideration. 

Mr. P. C. Venkatapathi Razn, leader, Congress Party, opposing it made a 
statement explaining the position of the Congress I’arty in icspect of the 
motion. 

After his speech was ovei, Mr. Aiogyaswami Mudaliar, ex-Minister, leader 
of the Nationalist Party associ.ited himself with the leader of the Opposition. 
He said, “the highest and best interests of the country will be served by boy¬ 
cotting the Commission. We believe that responsible ('lOvernment is our birth-right 
and consider that it can be achieved only by boycotting the Commission.” 

After his speech was over the Swarajists and the Nationalists walked out of the 
Council Chamber. Pefoie they walked out of the House Mr. P. C. Venkatapathi 
Razu, leader of the Congress Party in Council said ;— 

‘The Country stands to gain nothing by this co-operation, but will lose a great 
deal in'ts piestige and honour. So far a.s the authorities cither here or in Great 
Ikitain are concerned, oui position is, or ought to be well-known. The National 
Demand has been put bcfoie the countiy and the Goveminent by the Indian 
National Congress. We stand by it. We cannot stultify ouiselves by taking any 
part in the discussion. We therefore propose to abstain from this discussion 
altogether,” 

After the Swarajists and the Nationalists had walked out, Sir A. Jk J'atro 
moved an amendment to .Sir Mahomed Usman’s motion to the effect that the 
report may be forwaided to the Indian Statutory Commission. He began his 
speech by ti'acmg the history of the Govt, of India .'Xct. 

The President however pointed out that his speech was not relevant to the 
motion before the House. 

Sir A. Ik Patro said that it waas regrettable that the mover of the amendment 
was deprived of the right of speaking on it. 

The Ikesident remaikcd that if he spoke, he would not be allowed to move the 
amendment. 

The Law' Member then moved an amendment to omit the words ‘may’ and 
“Statutory” in Sir Patro’s amendment which w’as accepted. The amended amend¬ 
ment was then carried. 

Mr. F. E. James, non-official European, speaking on the motion voiced forth 
the feeling of his community on the leport. He said that w'ith the recommendations 
of the Committee so far as they related to the Provincial Govt, the European 
group w'as in entire sympathy. His community was opposed to the extension of 
franchise. He was entirely in favour of the transfer of the police and law de¬ 
partments to a ministry which was responsible to the House. The European 
group differed in considerable extent with the proposals of the Committee. 
Regarding the Central (iovt. he emphasised that the proposed constitution should in 
itself have its own seeds of development. Concluding Mr. James said that his 
community wanted adequate protection against discriminatory legislations and it did 
definitely ask for national treatment. British commerce in India wanted the same 
treatment that was accorded to Indian commerce in Britain. 

Mr. Muniswamy Pillay who spoke on behalf of the depressed classes con¬ 
gratulated the committee on the far-reaching recommendations of the report. 

The Home Member’s motion as amended was put to vote and carried. 

PUBLIC SERVICES COMMISSION KILL. 

The House then took into consideration the Public Services Commission 
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Bill. More than fifteen important amendments given notice of by the Swarajists 
were deemed to have been withdrawn as they were not in their places. 

Mr. C. V. Venkatararnana Iyengar moved an amendment to the effect that 
clause six of the Bill which dealt with the appointment salary of a secretaiy to the 
Commission be omitted. The amendment was negatived by 56 to 28 votes. 

On the /jM .< 47 " after question time Mr. Adinarayna Chettiar wanted 
to move an adjournment of the House, but was ruled out by the I’resident who 
pointed out that the mover had not obtained the previous consent of the President 
for moving the motion. 

The Council then resumed further discussion on the I’ubliC Services Commis¬ 
sion Bill. 

The President at the outset said that the admission of the amendment to omit 
clause VII which was put to vote and lost yesteiday was a mistake and here¬ 
after was not going to allow any amendment which sought to omit any clause 
of the Bill altogether. He said that accoiding to Standing Order 32 {2) when a 
motion that a Bill be taken into consideration was passed, no amendments 
which sought to omit the whole clauses of the Ihll altogether should be 
allowed which would necessitate the House to put the same question to vote twice, 
once in the negative side and then on the positive side. 

Then Clause 7 dealing with the commission, establishment etc. was put to 
vote and carried. When clause 8 was taken into consideration vhich dealt with 
rcciuitment by the Commission geneially, the amendment moved by Mr. 
Ramasomayajulu that the Local Governmeiu should consult the Commission on 
every question in connection with lecruitmcnl was negatived. Clause 8 then stood 
as part of the ihll. 

The Council then took into consideiation the next clause dealing with re¬ 
cruitment by competitive examination. 

The Council reassembling after lunch passed clauses 9, lo and ii of the 
Bill which dealt with recruitment by competitive examination, lecruitment by 
selection, and recruitment by promotion. Ail amendments moved on these clauses 
were lost. 

The Council then took up for consideration clause 12 of the Bill and discussion 
was not over, when the Council lose for the day. 

On the I4.th AUGUST the Council resumed further discussion on the Public 
Services Commission Bill and passed clauses from 12 to 18. t. lause 12 made it ob¬ 
ligatory upon the Commission to observe statutory lules, if any, made by the local 
government. Other clauses dealt with the functions of the Commission in regard 
to the holding of examinations for pei bons already m services and disciplinary cases. 

The Kevenus member then moved a new clause to be inseited after clause 
18 which stated that salaries of the Chairman, meinbeis and the Secretary of the 
Commission and the cost of ii^ establishment should be defrayed from the 
provincial revenues of the Local Government. 

Mr. Satyamurthi raised a point of oidei saying that the expendituie proposed 
in the amendment involved an expenditure for which no provision has been made 
in the budget and submitted that no pioposal of the kind could be submitted for 
consideration before the Houge without the sanction of the Finance Department. 

The President, however, ruled that the new claus i was in order saying that the 
House was legislating for creating a charge from pi ovincial revenues and in this 
case no sanction from the Finance Department was required. The new clause 
was then passed. 

Another new clause to the effect that the Commission at the end of each year 
should present to the local Government a leport on its pioceedings which 
would be brought up by the Local Government for consideration of the council 
was passed. The House then took the last clause of the Bill for consideration. 

The Council reassembling after lunch passed into law the Madras Public 
Services Commission Bill. 

The Council then adjourned till September 24, 

( For further proceedings See next issue ) 



The Bengal Legislative Council 

The new Bengal Legislative Council after the general election formally met 
in Calcutta on the 2 nd JULY ig2g for the members to take the oath of 
allegiance with Mr. W L. Travers in the chair. The first to register his name was 
the Chairman, followed by the Government members in the order of their seniority. 
On one side were arrayed the Congress members headed by their leader, Mr. J. M. 
Sen Gupta, with Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose, and Dr. B. C. Roy, Deputy Leader, 
at his side. They were cheeied as they took their oath. On the other side was 
the European group with the co-opeiating Muslim group behind. Mr. A. K. 
Fazlul Huq, with the newly formed Tenants* party occupied the right wing. 

On the jrflf JULY Raja of Santosh was re-elected President of the 

Council for the second term. His election was uncontested, the two othei candi¬ 
dates Kumar Sahib Shekhareswar Roy and Maulvi Abdul Karirn having withdrawn. 

SIR .STANLEY JACKSON*.S ADDRESS. 

His Excellency the Governoi Sir Stanley Jackson then addiessed the newly 
elected Council. 

His Execellency said that the Council which met for the fist time to-day was 
the fourth which had been elected in Bengal under the Reforms Act of 1919. 
One could not say whether there would be a fifth Council elected under similar 
conditions, but in view of the fact that the future constitution of India was to be 
considered by Pailiament in the immediate future, in the hght of the recommen¬ 
dations of the Simon Commission which had lately visited this country, and 
provided this Council ran its normal course, it was possible that the next Council 
might be elected under new conditions. His Excellency earnestly hoped that the 
new conditions which might arise as a result of the decision of Parliament would be 
such as to establish a feeling of good-will, and that all the parties in Bengal would 
be ready and eager to shoulder Ministerial responsibility. 

Explaning the circumstances in which he had dissolved the fonnei Council and 
in which the Government might again be forced to carry on the administi ation of 
the Transferred subjects. His Excellency said that the course of ministiies in 
Bengal had never run very smoothly. When he ( the (R^vernor ) arrived in Bengal 
in March 1927, Ministers weie functioning, but in March 1929 a Ministry, which 
lasted for nearly 18months fell. After the defeat of the Ministry piovision of 
salaries of Ministers was voted by a majority. After a continuous attempt to find 
Ministers, he was forced to the conclusion that any person he could select to ( any 
responsibility would not command sufficient support to assure stability, and it 
seemed clear to him that his only alternative, under these conditions, was to 
dissolve the Council, and order an appeal to the constituencies. It was open 
to him to continue to administer the Transferred Departments under the provisions 
of the Government of India Act and cease to endeavour to find Ministers from 
amongst the elected members of this Council. But he was convinced that, in the 
general interest of the administration of the province, the Transferred depart¬ 
ments should be administered through Ministers directly responsible to this Council 
and that every effort should be made to that end before resorting to that alternative. 
The Goveinor said that he was forced to the conclusion that further efforts to attain 
this object in the late C ouncil, composed as it was, were useless. But the possibi¬ 
lity of a new Council being more favourably disposed towards a ministry could not 
be disregarded. Considering all the circumstances, it appeared to him that a 
situation arose which justified his exercising his prerogative to dissolve the Council 
and pursue his endeavours in a new one. 

The Governor continuing declared that he had no doubt that the new 
Council, like its predecessor, would favour the appointment of Ministers, although 
he felt, it would be unwise to make any appointment until he had some definite 
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indication that the persons appointed might feel sure of adequate support. In 
accordance with the constitutional practice he approached the leader of that 
party which, as a result of the election, possessed the largest and most united 
number of elected members of this Council. His Excellency feared that this 
party was in opposition generally to the appointment of Ministers, and if it was 
successful in preventing such an appointment the (government must be carried on 
and all departments would have to be administered by the Government with 
his Executive Council, a proceeding which he did not desire. On the other hand, 
he was not without hope that an indication would be forthcoming in the near 
future that a majority of this Council favoured the course of the appointment 
of Ministers responsible to the Council for the Transferred departments, and that 
the required support would be assured. 

His Excellency concluded : “1 trust this Council will take full advantage of 
its opportunities and by promoting useful, practical and well considered legis¬ 
lation, with a single eye to the general interest of all communities, will be able 
to improve the general welfare of the Presidency.” 

After the (^overnoi’s speech Mi. Reazur Rahman was elected Deputy Presi¬ 
dent. The Council was then prorogued. 

SUPPLEMENTARV GRANT.S. 

q'he next meeting of the Council commenced on the jth AUGUST when 
Sir 1 ‘. C. Mitter moved for the grant of Rs. 50,000 to the Calcutta Nurses 
Institute. In moving for the grant Sir Piovash said that the institution was in great 
financial difficulty, and unless provision was made, the Calcutta Medical College 
would suder. He observed that already some nurses who weie on probation had 
left. The motion was carried. 

The Council also g, anted Rs. 30,4.98 on the motion of Sir A. K. Ghaznavi for 
the appointment of additional auditors of co-operative societies and Rs. 84,366 for 
the Barisal Medical School. Tne Council granted Rs. 50,000 to the Jatiya 
.Ayurbijnan Parishad, Calcutta. 

children’s act amendment 

The Hon’ble Mr. A. N. Moberly, Home Member, introduced the Bill 
to amend the Bengal Children’s Act of 1922 with a view to establish Central Comts 
for trial of offences thereunder. The Bill was considered and passed without 
opposition. 

THE RURAL PRIMARY EDUCATION BILL 

Ml. M. C. Me Alpin, Finance Member, introduced the ihunary Education 
Bill, which was being considered, when the Council adjourned. 

On the 6/// AUGUST^ after three hours’ discussion, the liengal Ruial Primary 
Education Bill was lefened to a Select Committee consisting of about 47 members 
with instiuclion to the Committee to submit its leport in November. 

Mr. j. M. Sen Gupta, leader of the Swaraj Party, criticising the Primary 
Education P>ill, appealed to Mr. Mc-Alpin to withdraw the measuie in view of 
the fact that it would not get the support of the House. He requested him to 
reintroduce the Bill after its scope has e.xpanded so that the Bill would be 
applicable both to rural and urban areas. He urged that the power of controlling the 
policy of education should be entrusted to the representatives of the people. 

The Director of Public Instruction, Mr. Stapleton, said that the masses were 
desirous of having primary education in the province and ready to pay ta.xes on that 
account. Mr. Jenkins, Special Education Officer, asked the House either to reject or 
accept the Bill as its reference back to the Select Committee meant the shirking 
of the fundamental principle of the Bill. The amendment of Mr. N. R. Sarkar 
for reference to a Select (Committee was carried by 74 votes to 38. The Council then 
adjouined. 

NON-OFFICIAL BILLS. 

On the 7M AUGUST two non-official bills, one amending law relating 
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to the Calcutta University and the other the Calcutta Municipal Amendment 
Bill of 1929, were introduced by Dr. P. N. Bannerjec and Maulvi Samsuddin 
Ahmed respectively. Dr. Bannerjee’s Bill was introduced in the last Council 
but owing to dissolution it lapsed. The latter wanted to separate Cossipore 
Chitpore area and Garden Reach area from the Calcutta Corporation and re¬ 
constitute two municipalities as they existed before amalgammation. 

The Government did not oppose either of the bills at the introduction. The 
bills were allowed to be circulated for eliciting public opinion. 

MILITARY TRAINING TO COLLKt;K STUDENTS. 

Mr. B. K. Bose then moved a resolution recommending to Government to urge 
the necessity for promulgating rules and regulations making it compulsory in all 
schools for boys to take lessons of physical training and military drill and in all 
colleges for students to receive inilitaiy training. Tlie lesoliition was under 
discussion when the Council adjourned. 

On the Sth AUGUST the Government sustained a hca\ v defeat on the 
question of giving military tiaining to college students. The resolution, which 
was sponsored by the Congiess Tarty, was carried by a very large majoiity 
of 35 votes. The (jovernment coiTd gathei only 33 votes on its side against the 
68 votes cast in favour of the proposal. 'There was an attempt to cloud the 
issue by raising the cry that to talk of military training was futile while dis¬ 
armament was in the air. Mr. Ormond, a European non-official, tried to water 
down the lesolution by moving an amendment seeking to make military training 
voluntary. But the Council icfused to be persuaded out of its determination 
and rejected the amendment by a signi' eant majoiity of 44 votes. The Finance 
Member made a very unconvincing speech declaring that the Govcinment would 
accept the motion, “if somebody could evolve a scheme committing the Govern¬ 
ment to no expense.” 

Mr. Syamaprasad Mukherjee, (juoting Mr. Stapleton, Director of Tublic 
Instruction, that Bengal would not lose anything if the Calcutta University was 
shut down for a number of years and they had military training in the meantime, 
demanded a declaration of the Governments policy. He asked the (iovernment 
to be frank and say, if they thought so, that they did not want to satisfy the 
aspirations of the youths of Bengal. 

BAN KURA DISTRICT BOARD, 

On the gth AUGUST^ a Swaiajist resolution, ic'oiiimendmg to the 
Goveinment immediately to remove the appointed Chairman of the District T-oard, 
Bankura, and restore to the people the right of electing their own Chan man, was 
lost by 51 votes against 61. 

Sir T. C. Miner, replying to the debate, asked uhethei the District Boaid 
was not bound to perform its statutory duty, and whether a Chan man was or was 
not equally bound to perform his statutory duties. 

Mr. Gurner, Secretary, Local Self-Government Department, said that the 
ex-Chairman of the Board actually and personally led a campaign against the 
LInion Board Movement, and so Cjovernment found that it was not compatible with 
its statutory function to sanction his election .»s Chairman of Hie District Boaid. 

CALCUTTA JUTE MILL STRIKE. 

Dr. B. C. Roy (Swarajist Deputy Leader) then moved an adjoinnment 
motion to discuss the strike situation in the Calcutta Jute Mill aieas. He said 
that the strike presented a magnitude indicated by the dash between employeis 
and employees. He thought that the Council should mteivcne, and secure 
peace between the two because more than two lakhs of people were involved in the 
strike. The Government should insist on the demands of these people being 
properly considered. He alleged that Government officers had taken a personal 
interest in the matter siding with llie capitalists, buch undue interference on 
the part of Government officers would only add to the strength of the Labour 
Union, which was becoming a power in the country. 

Mr. McAlpin, explaining the position of the Ciovernment, said that the 
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situation was complicated. He gave an account of the salient features of the 
development of the trouble. The Government were informed that the mill 
authorities were willing to take all the men back, piovided they were willing to 
work at the ordinary standard. The mill-owners were prepared to discuss the 
grievances if these were forwarded to them by the workers. The Government 
were anxiously watching the situation, and they hoped that nothing would be said 
in the debate which would prejudice the prospect of peace, the object and aim of 
all the members. 

Mr. Subash Ch. Lose said that the demand of the workers uas veiy modest. If 
that was not conceded, a time would come when they uouJd not be sadsfied with 
the present demand. Wh.it they demanded was a decent hvin wages. In a strike 
like the present one, the Government could easily inteivene and take action under 
the Trades Dispute Act. 

After several other members had spoken the adjournment motion was carried 
without a division, d'he Council was then prorot^ued. 

Revival of Bengal Ministry 

(On the DECKMHER ig2^) an official announcement proclaimed the 

revival (lor the fifth tune after it had been suspended four times ) of dyarchy in 
Bengal. TheMinisteis appointed were : —(i.) Kumar Shib Shekhareswar Roy, 
(2.) Khan iiahadur CL M. l''aroc{ui and (3.) Mi. Khwaja NaKimuddiii. 

()n then a.smimption of cliarge on the next day hlis Excellency the (Governor 
allotted the business of tlie d'laiisfcncd Dc-paitments as follows ;— 

The Hon’ble Kumai Slnb Shckharcswai Koy--Lo('al .Self'Go\einnient and 
Excise. 

'Fhe Hon’ble Khan Bahadui Maulvi Kazi Golain Moliiuddin Faioqui—Agii- 
culture and Industries (excluding Excise ) and rublic W’mks. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Khwaja Nazimuddin, C. 1 . E—Education (ex’cluding 
European education ) and Registration. 

In this connection it would be interesting to read a review of the hazardous 
course that the Ministry was foiced to follow by circumstances in Bengal 
since the first Council after the introduction of the Reforms. 

The first batch of Ministers appointed under the Reforms in 1921 after the 
general election, were Sir Surcndianath Baneijea, Sir I’. C. Milter ( then Mr.) 
and Nawab Ali Chowdhury. The first Ministers were able to command support of 
the Bengal Legislative Council and the lesult of this uninlerruped w’orking of 
dyaichy w^as the enactment of tlie Calcutta Municipal Bill By Sir Siirendra Nath 
Baneijea. 

At the end of 1923, iliere was again a genera! i lection and the late Mr. C. R. 
Das broke away from the orthodox school of Non-co-operation and formed a party 
the avowed object of which was to wicck the Council from inside. The appeal to 
the country was in favour of Mr. Das, who was able to retain members of his party 
in large numbers frcmi the gcneial non-Mahomedan constituencies. The 
Ministerial party fared veiy badly at the poll. Sii Suvendranath himself was 
defeated in his own conblituency. Mr. Das w is able to enter into a pact with a 
numbei of Muslim members of the Council and so wxas able to command the 
largest single gioup of membeis v. hose only object in entering the Council wxis to 
wreck dyaichy. 

The three Ministers of lh<' first Council lesigr.ed in Januaiy 1923, and Lord 
Lytton summoned Mi. Das to form a Ministry following the Parliamentary 
proceduie. Mr. Das, with the consent of his party, informed His Excellency that 
he was unable to form a Ministiy, wheieupon Lord Lytton appointed Mr. S. N. 
Mallick, Mr. A. K. Faziul Huq, and Mr. (now Sir) A. K. Ghuznavi as Ministers. 
They all took office on January 4, 1924. Just after his appointment an election 
petition was filed against the election of Mr. S. N. Mallick, with the result that his 
election was set aside, and at the bye-election that followed Mr. Mallick was defeated 
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by a member of Mr. Das’s party. Mr. Mallick resigned in February 20, 1924, 
The other two Mahoniedan Ministers however were there. At the budget session 
of 1924, when the grant of salaries for Ministers came before the 
Council for sanction, the house rejected the amount. As theie appeared 
to be some confusion of issue, the Governor retained the services of the 
Ministers foi sometime. The grant of salary again came up before the Council in 
the month of August 1924, but was again rejected. The Ministers resigned, and 
the transferred subjects, for the first time, were taken by the Governor from 
September 1, 1924 to June 13, 1925, with an interval of a fortnight in March. 

Ministers were again appointed in March 1925 after the adoption of a resolu¬ 
tion that provision for Ministers be made in the ensuing year. Nawab Nawab Ali 
ChoAvdhury and Raja Manmatha Nath Roy Chowdhury of Santosli were appointed 
Ministers. Ikit after a foitnight, the Council leversed its previous decision, and 
rejected the demand for the Ministers’ salaries. .Vfter this, for the first time, the 
Secretary of State revoked Diaichy, and suspended the transferred subjects Ironi 
June 13, 1925 to Januaiy 21, 1927. 

The third Council met in January 1927. Suspension expired on 22nd. and 
from that date Sir Abdur Rahim was appointed a Minister on the condition that he 
would have to find out a Hindu colleague to work with him. As Sir Abdui was 
unable to find out a Hindu colleague, he lesigned on January 26. The late Mr 
Ik Chakravarti and Sir A. K. Ghuznavi were then appointed Ministers. A motion of 
‘no-confidence” in them was adopted by the house and they resigned. The 
administration was taken over tcnipoiarily by the (Jovemor. 

Again in the month of October, 1927, Sir P. C. Mitter and Navrab Mu- 
sharaff Hussain weie appointed Ministers. .After the elevation of Sir P. C. Mitter 
to the E.xecutive Mcrnbeiship, the Raja of Nashipur was appointed Minister in the 
place of Sir. P. C. Mitter. There was an onslaught again, and the ministers could 
not stand the opposition and resigned. 

Though it is a fact that since 1925 no Minister has held office for longer 
than seven months, at no time has the Council been dissolved to get the verdict of 
the country on the issue of Ministry, except on the last occasion. 


The U. P. Legislative Council 

The Nainital session of the U. I*. Legislative Council commenced at Nainital 
on the 24th JUiVE ig2Q, under the presidency of Rai Bahadur Lala Sitaram. 
Sw'arajists were absent, otherwise the attendance was good. 

FORMATION OF EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 

After some formal business had been transacted, Syed Tufail Ahmad 
moved a resolution recommending the appointment of. a committee wfith 
the Education Minister as Chairman, consisting of twelve members representing 
various interests to draw a practical progress for bringing literacy in these 
provinces to the All-India level within ten years. The mover quoted the follow'ing 
literacy figures: Burmah 22 per cent ; Cooig 12.6 ; Delhi lo. 7 ; Ajmer 10; 
Bengal 9. i ; Madras 8.6 ; Bombay 8.3 ; Assam 6.2 ; N. W. fk P. 4.7 ; Behar 
4.5 ; C. P. 4.1 ; Punjab 3.8 ; U. P- 3.7. The All-India average in 1921 was 7.3 
percent of the population. The debate on tlie resolution was proceeding when the 
Council adjourned for the day. 

Oo the JUNE Pandit Iqbalnarain Gurtu moved an amendment to the 
effect that the proposed committee should draw up a programme to take all boys 
and girls literate in these provinces within a fixed period. 

Mr, V. N. Mehta, Education Secretary, did not approve of the appointment 
of a new committee on the ground that it would not serve any purpose but Raja 
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Bahadur Kushalpal Singh, Education Minister, speaking agreed to the appointment 
of a coiniuittee. The resolution as amended by Pt. Gurtu was adopted. 

NON-Ol riCIAL RESOLUTIONS. 

Rao Krishnapal Singh moved a resolution urging the formation of a Central 
Aj^ncu/ture Association with blanches in eveiy district to popularise modern 
methods of cultivation and impiove cattle breeding to consolidate small holdings. 

Maharaj Kumar Mahijit Singh, Agiicultine Minister, opposed the resolution 
pointing out that the Asimi lation was unnecessary because the departments of Agri- 
cuUuic and Co-opeiativc credit were doing work embodied in the resolution. 
'Phe lesolution was piessed and adopted. 

Pabu Jiaiam Savena, next moved a lesohuion i«-commending to the Govern- 
Hu nt to set apart rupees ten thousand annually foi femparace propaganda and to 
.appoin: a non-ofTic ial committee to draw a scheme for such propaganda. 

'I'he icsolulion was yet undei discussion vv'hen the Council adjourned. 

()nthe.?d/// JU^E Mahaiaj Kumai Mahijit Singh, replying to the motion, 
undertook to spend Rs looo annually m the distribution of printed pamphlets 
on evils of drink but he was no piepared to appoint a ( ommittee. 

Another important resolution mov’cd by Mr. Ahmad Shah recommended 
that theie should be at least one Anglo-vernacular middle school for ft^rls 
at each district iieadc(Liartci. As usual the subject of girls’ education received 
a sympathetic and hearty suppoit fiom all sections of the House including 
the Government. It was pomtctl out that only .\nglo-vernacular middle 
schools e.xisted in 48 disliicts of the United Pro\inces out of which 27 were run by 
Christian Missions. Only a little more than a lakh out of 28 lakhs girls of 
school-going age weie now attending the schools. 'The lesolution was opposed by 
the solitaiy Nationalist membci Pahu lUiagwati .Sahai Pedar, who created a good 
deal of mirth by saying that Englisli education would tuin Indian girls into 
*Mem .Sahibs.’ 

The Minister assuied the Council that as funds became available Government 
would be ready to open English middle schools for girls in every district. 

Sii George Lambert, Finance Membei, opposed.another lesolution moved by 
Mr. Bedar to appoint a Commiltoe with a non-official majority to investigate into 
the grievances of low-pnd Government servants on the ground that funds were not 
available. Government, he said, had already sustained a loss of 60 lakhs in 
irrigation revenue and the levenue under other heads was also likely to go down 
in sympathy. The lesokuion was, however, cairied. 

The next lesolution about the suspe sion of land levenuc rates was regarded 
by the landlord members of the Council as of vital impoitance but unfortunately 
Khan Bahadui Hafiz Hidayat Hussain in whose name it stood wis absent when the 
President called on him. 

After a short time Khan liahaciui Hidayat Hussain came back and apologised to 
the President and the Council for his absence and prayed that he be allowed 
to move his resolution, aftei the disposal of oihei non-ofiicial business. With 
the concurrence of the house the President agreed to grant his request. 

The Council then adjourned. 

APPOINTMENT OF SUB-REGISTRARS. 

On the 27th JUNEy by a majority of 55 again.st 17 votes, the Council rejected 
the resolution of Pandit Nanak Chand urging the abolition of the system of daect 
nomination of sub-registers by the Hon’ble Nawab Mahomed Vusuf, Minister-in 
Charge of the Registration portfolio. 

Mr. C. V. Chintamani, supporting the lesolution, said that it was most un¬ 
desirable that a Ministci should retain in his hands power of patronage. Every 
witness who appeared before the Reforms Enquiry Committee in 1924 was 
positively against it. 

Three Muslim members who spoke opposed the resolution, holding thar 
selection by means of competitive examinations would not be suitable fo 
subordinate services, and particularly to the Registration Department, where high 
educational qualifications were not required. 

The Hon’ble Nawab Yusuf, the Minister-in-Charge of Registration, also 

24 
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opposed the resolution, and maintained that he had never abused his power of 
patronage, and that the total number of Muslims in the Registration Department 
was not more than one-third. 

EXEMPTION FROM PROPERTY TAX 

Another lesolution, which the Council rejected without a division, was the one 
that recommended that towns and notified areas be exempt d from tax on 
ciicumstances and pioperty levied by Distiict Hoards. 

On the both official and nofi-ojfficial business were transacted- 

Two resolutions vitally concerning the landed anistocracy in the province 
were carried without a division. The fust one moved by Khan liahadur 
Maulvi I'ashiuddin wanted the (iovernmenl to bung up a bill deleting the 
section in the Land Revenue Act, i»;oi regarding the aricst of levenue defaulters by 
means of a warrant. Sir George Lambert, Kinance Member, said that the oposition 
to this section was based on meie sentiment. .As a rnattei of fact, seven out of 
every ten thousand Zeniindais had been anested and retained for being defaulters. 
This showed that Government usetl this poweiful weapon in tlicir hands veiy spai- 
ingly and he was afraid its withdrawal would gieatly v oaken tin' (jovcinment 
machinery foi levenue collection 'fhe Finance Member, howevei, agiecd to issue 
execution order foi diic'Ction of attachment eschewing anest as fat as possible. 

Zamindai membeis expressed the view that tlie section was humiliating, 
enibai Iassing and often biought them into disgiace. This lesolution had been 
canied loi a second lime in the lefoimed legislature. 

The second resolution as amended wanted that the Goveinment should leinit oi 
suspend local cesses in piopoition to the lemission oi suspension of land levenue 
in times of agiicultuial distress, piovich'd the Distiut Ikiaul com'cined 
agieed to it. 

The Council next ])asscd into law the I'arganaof Kashwar Raja (Amendinent) 
Bill and the Alienation of Land (amendment) Bill in Bundclkhand, 

Nawab Mohd. Yusuf, Minister, Local Seif (Itivernment, then introduced two liill . 
to amend the District Boaids Act and the Municipalities Act and they weie 
refeired to a Select Committee, 'Fhese two bills sought to amend certain sections 
whose inteipretation had so fai been a mallei of doubt. 'Jiie Minister also introduced 
the Vaccination Ihll wliose objei t was to make vaccination compulsoiy m all paits 
of the province and to modeinise the pioccdure. fhe bill was leferred to a select 
committee. 

Dn the motion of Nawab of Chattaii, Home .Membei, the Count il also agieed 
to refei to a select committet* the bill amending the .\gia l'i(‘-emption Act 

(;o\ eknor’.s address. 

On the JUNE H. E. Sn Maholm Hailey, tlie Gc)\’ein u addressed the 
Council after which it was proroiiued. .\fier icfenin- to the political and 
religious history of the provinces, Sii Maholm obseivtM that the country had entered 
definitely and irrevocably on the path of the development ot Responsible Govern¬ 
ment through representative institutions. It was liaidly open to doubt that there 
should be, on all sides, a genuine and simeic desire to uideii the authority of the 
legislatures. If there were those who, m the p.ast, leli a hesitation about this 
process, their doubts, once based • oim-w hat wide cm eein-ia! ..gonmF, had now 
narrowed down to a desire tor assn am e on two pomi ., ii nnely, the [noiofiion 
of the interests of the minorities and the saleggndiug of order. 'Lhe genuine 
desire for assurance on such points might not necessanly be an exhibition (.. 
unreason or a proof of blind prejudice against the c.xtension of the authonty of the 
legislatures. 

Many were apt to judge over much of the legislatuie in its lelation to the 
Government and administration, and neglect its function as the focus and guide 
of public opinion. The existence of the legislature had led to tiu- ■ pread of political 
consciousness which, if by no means universal, was neveitheless expanding. One 
felt that the position occupied by the legislature would coneitly be enhanced if 
there was a general effort on the parts of the members to keep their constituencies 
in close touch with the problems with which the legislature had to deal. 
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Proceeding His Excellency referred, in detail, to the work of the various 
transferred departments in the Ignited Provinces and highly commended their 
activities. Primary education had a great leeway to make to achieve material 
success. The problem was one in which all the parlies in the legislature were 
keenly interested. It might be that the council would find difficulties, but it could 
only be solved if the people at large were prepared to make sacrifice in the 
direction of fresh taxation. Such a sacrifice would be worth making and would 
assuredly meet with its reward. 

Concluding, the Governor referred to the Department of Local Self- 
Government. The activities conti oiled by the local bodies which had increased 
widely in scope, absorbed a large share of the general expenditure. Ibeviously, 
local bodies were regarded mainly as useful training ground for self-government, 
but now almost every addition which was now made to the general services affecting 
the welfare and health of the people involved the enlargement of the scope of the 
work of the local bodies. It was therefore to everyone’s interest to see that these 
bodies were business-like in theii working, prompt and consistent in executive 
action, and above all, free from partisan or personal considerations in their 
administration. 

AUTUMN SESSION—2ist OCTOBER rQ2Q 

TkblATMKNT Or MKKRUT PRISONl'^RS 

'The autumn session of the (i-mncil commenced at Lucknow on the 2tsi 
oCI'()BER T()2t) with Kai Lahadiii Lala Sitaram m the chan. 

’The Home Meinljei w<is heckletl loi se\cral inmates on the* iiuc^tion of hand¬ 
cuffing of some of the Meerut under-tiials at the time of their tiansfcr from Dehia 
Dun to Meerut in May last. 

( hovvdhury VIjAII'AL MNc.ll, against whose name the first seiies of cpiestions 
stood, alleged, among other things that Colonel Cook, Sujiciintendent, Dehra Dun 
Jail, spoke insultingly to Saukat Usmaiii, that Chowdhury Dharamvii Singli. M. L. 
C.. although ill with fever and was fasting for tince days, was made to 
undergo the long louiney from Dehra Dun to Meerut on the 17th May, 1929, 
and that although he j)rotested against it he was hand-ciffied befoie being sent out 
on the journey. 

C.'howdhury Vijaipal Smgh also asked if it was a fact that Jhabwalla, another 
under-tiial, had not even been disihaiged from the hos[)iial on the 17th May when 
he w'as removed in hand*cuffs, from Dchia Dun to Meeiut ; th.it Mu/.alT.ir AhmcM, 
a tuberculosis patient, and .S. V. Ghate, w'ho were undei medical treatment 
on the 17th May, were slmil.arly removed m hand-cuffs and made to walk all the 
distance from Dehra Dun J.iil to the railway station, and that the only yiersons 
who were not sent hand-cuffed weic .Messis. Bradley, Spratt and Dr. Mukherjee. 

The HOME MEMBER, reidymg, refuted the allegation that C'olonel Cook had 
spoken insultingly to Usmani. lie also denied that Dharamvir Singh, M. L. C., 
was either ill or fasting on the 17th May adding that neither was Jhabwalla in 
hospital on that day nor weie Mu/.alfai .\hmed and Ghate under medical treatment. 
He admitted that the undei-trials walked on foot from the jail to the railway station, 
a distance of about a quarter of a mile. It was also a fact that prisoners w:re all 
brought to Meerut in hand-cuffs c.xcepting Bradley, Spratt and Mukherjee who 
were not hand-cuffed because through inadvertence hand-cuffs which could fit their 
wrists were not provided foi. 

PROPOSAL To AMEND STANDINO ORDER,s 

The Council next pioceeded to discuss amendments to certain standing 
orders regulating the transaction of Council business. 

1 ‘andit Icibal Narain (Airtu sought to amend the standing order governing 
limitations on debates. It laid down that a member, while speaking, must not 
reflect upon the conduct of the (ioveinor-General, or any Governor or any court 
of justice. The Bandit moved to add the followfing explanation to this standing 
order : “A member shall not, by reason only of his discussing any particular 
act of the Governor of the United Provinces wffiich affects the policy or administra¬ 
tion of any particular department, be deemed to reflect upon the conduct of the 
Governor.*’ 
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Pandit Iqbal Narain Gurtu said that the existing standing order was so 
interpreted that any discussion in the Council of any act of the Governor was 
thus handicapped in the disch ^rge of its normal functions. Such a practice was 
not in consonance with the practice obtaining in the Dominions. 

K. B. Mahomed Ismail agreed generally with the Pandit’s views, but 
thought that it was not good amending the standing order at present. It was 
hoped that India’s constitution would be radically changed in the near future, and 
most likely the special powers at present enjoyed by the Governors would gieatly 
be curtailed. The proposed amendment was therefore untimely, he declared. 

Sir George Lambert, Finance Member, opposing the amendment pointed out 
that even under the existing rules, all Governor’s actions were not immune from 
criticism. Whatever was done by the (jOvernor-in-Coiincil or by the Governor 
acting with his Ministers was subject to discussion in the Council, because there 
was some one or other responsible to defend such acts of the Governor. It was 
a different pioposition when it came to an act of the Ciovemor in his capacity as 
representative of the Ciown, invested with special powers for the proper discharge 
of his duties. There was no one in the Council who could answer on his behalf 
criticisms of such acts. Things might be said which would create wrong impres¬ 
sions, because the various statements right or wrong would never be fully 
answered. Such a piocedure would neither be fan noi sportsman-like. There 
were certain sections in the Goveinment of India Act which imposed on the 
Governor, as Goveinor,certain obligations fiom vhich he could not escape. He 
had emergency powers to authorise expendituie or veto bills. He had powers 
intended to be exercised for the protection of ininoi ities. The constitution 
undoubtedly intended that the Ciov''einor should be piotected in the exeicise of such 
emergency powers. If the Governor’s acts under such special powers were subject 
to the Council’s criticism, it would be impossible for him to exercise them fairly 
and impartially. 

Mr. Chintamani, supporting the amendment, said that it could never be 
seriously contended that acts done by the Governor as distinguished from 
the Governor-in-Council or the Governor acting with his Ministers were done by him 
in the seclusion of his study and for reasons with which his colleagues wcie utteily 
unacquainted. If it were so, then Indians were living under a Government far 
more discreditably despotic than the most hopeless agitator ever thought 
they were. 

After a prolonged discussion Pandit Gurtu’s amendment was put to vole and 
rejected by 50 votes against 29. 

MUNICIPALITIKS ACT AMENDMENT HILL 

On the 3 :pnf/ OCTOBER the Council considered and passed two non¬ 
official bills amending the existing Municipalities Act. A thiid bill to amend 
the District Boards Act 1922 was under consideration when the Council adjourned. 

The object of the first bill was to regulate the system of nomination to 
Municipal Boards by the Local Government. The amending bill further aimed 
at taking away the power of the Government to nominate the Chau man ul the 
Naini Tal Municipality. Under the existing Act, the Government nominates two 
members to all municipalities. The amendment proposed stated that of the two 
members nominated one should belong to the depi esse cl classes, and the other 
should represent some special interest lemaining unrepicscnted after the general 
elections. 

Mr. Hafiz Hidayat Hossain moved that in the amending clause along with 
the word “Depressed”, the word “backward” should also be added. 

Tbs motion was objected to by several Hindus on the giound that backwaid 
classes might include every person. 

The amendment to the Bill was pressed to a division and was rejected by 42 
against 40, the entire official bloc voting for it. 

The next clause of the amending bill was for safeguarding the section in the 
existing Act which empowered the Government to nominate the chairman of a 
municipality. The present section was operative only in the case of the Naini Tal 
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Municipality, wheie the District Magistrate was the ex-officio chairman, all the 
other 84 municipalities in the province having elected non-ufficial chairmen. 

The hon. Nawab Yusuf, Minister, and the Secretary to the Local-Self 
Government Department opposed the clause on the giound that Naini Tal’s case 
was unique by reason of its being the summer headquarters of the Government. 

By 51 votes to 32, the Government won their point, the amending clause being 
thrown out. 

The object of the other amendments to the Disiiict Municipalities Act related 
to cert.ain disqualitications of electors. At piesent any person sentenced to 
imprisonment for a term exceeding six months cannot be enioiled as an elector. 
'I'he amending bill which was passed raised the imprisonment limit from six 
months to one yeai. 

DISTRICT HOARDS ACT AMKNDiNO BILL 

On the 23rd OCTOliJiR ihe, Council lesumcd discussion of the Swarajist 
member, Babu Umashankai’s Bill to amend the United Provinces District Boards 
Act of 1922. 

The principal objeOs of the amending bill were to remove cerain defects m the 
woiking of the existing .\ct, to widen the franchise and to provide for the removal 
of the chaiiman who did not enjoy the confidence of the majority of the member of 
the board. 

The Select Committee, to whuh the Bill w..s icferred, had deleted the clause 
extending the fianchise, but to-day several amendments were adopted, in spite of 
Government opposition which would nearly double the existing franchise. 

.\t present peisons paying a land revenue of Rs. 25 or over, a rent of 

Ks. 50 or over, 01 having a matriculation certificate are enrolled as District Board 
eleciois. 

Mr. Mathuia Prasad Merhotia moved an amendment urging that 

the electoral qualification should be the payment of land revenue of Rs. 15 or 
more, or a rent of Rs. 30 or more. 

The Mon. Nawab Yusuf, Minister, opposed the amendment on the ground 
that the District Boards Act was passed only in 1922. It was too early to revise 
and lower the franchise. The amendment found strong support among the 

Swarajists and Nationalists and was carried by 43 votes against 39. 

Mr. Hidayet Hussain moved another amendment lowering the educational 
qualification from the holding of Matriculation to Upper Primary certificates. 

This amendment was also opposed by the Minister but was adopted. 

By 43 votes against 39 the Council adopted another amendment to the effect 
that only persons convicted of offences involving moral turpitude should be 
disenfianchised and not all e.x-convicts. 

A vital clause of the amending bill provided that if a Boaid, by a majority 
of not less than one half of its members, adopted a resolution calling upon a 
chaiiman to lesign, such a chairman must resign within three days of the adoption 
of the lesoliUion. The Government opposed the inclusion in the bill of this clause, 
but by 53 votes against 30, the Council pressed its adoption. 

Mr. Merhotia nc.xt moved an amendment deleting the .section in the existing 
A<.t which empowered District Magistrates to exercise control overdistiict boards 
and their funds in cases of emergency. The Hon. Nawab Yusuf, Minister, 
opposed it, and it was rejected without a division. 

Minor girls' protection bili- 

Pandit (Aivind Ballabh Pant, Swarajist leader, then presented the Select 
Committee’s Report on the Minor Girls’ Protection Bill. The object of the Bill 
was to check the prevailing practice of selling, buying and bringing up minor 
gills for immoial purposes 

The Bill, which was limited in character and designed to meet the evil only 
partially, contained four clauses, and conferred on the Government power to declare 
a community, class or group of persons to be a ‘‘restricted class” if the Government 
had reason to believe that such a group or class was in the habit of devoting its girls 
to prostitution. 

The Bill was considered clause by clause after which the House adjourned till 
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the next day, the 24th OCTOBER^ whtn the Council passed into law the Minor 
Girls^ ITotection Bill. 

OUDll CHIEF-COURT AMENDING RILL 

The next item of business was Monlvi ]''ashiuddin’s Bill amending the Oudh 
Chief Courts Act. The Bill contained a solitaiy clause which empowered the 
District Judges, Subordinate Judges and the Munsififs to dismiss and suspend the 
Ministerial staff. Up till now the punishment was meted out by the Chief Court alone. 
The amendment proposed to-day restriction of such poweis to District judges only. 
The Council negatived both the original clauses and to-day’s amendment. The Bill 
was shelved. 

U. P. lAlLs COMMITTEE REP(n<T 

The Council rc-assernbled on the A’ and (Oinmenced discussion 

on the Jails Committee Repoit which (ontinued till the next-day when 
the Nawab of Chattan (Home Member) winding up the debate, thanked the 
non-official members for the mannci in which the}’ l ad rei cived the Committee's 
report and assured the House that the CiOveinoi-in-Council would take into 
consideration the suggestion for the improvement of lail administration made by 
the different speakers. As for the treatment oi undeitiial prisoners, he said the 
matter was already receiving the close attention of the C.overnment. 

PUPLIC ACCOUNTS COMMITTEE’^ KEpoKT 

Tlie Council then proceeded to discuss th(' Publu Accounts Committee’s 
Report on the accounts for the }eai 1926-27. Theie was a piolonged discussion 
regarding the attitude of the Finance Depaitinent t(»waids token “cuts.” Eventually 
the following motion made by J’andit Iqbal Naiain (iuitu was adopted by the 
House :— 

“The CouiK il is of opinion th<it according to Rule ot the U. F, Legislative 

Council Rules the I’ublic Accounts Committor is ie(|uned to bung to ihe notii c 
of the Council all such appropriations which in< icase tlie expendituic on an item, 
the provision loi which has been spc( ially reduced b> a token or substantive vote 
in the Council, and that any practice or convention contiaiy to it is not premissible.” 

The report was adopted and excess giants voted. The Council then 
adjourned Sine die, 

DECEMBER SESSIOi\- i2th DECEMBER 

TRAINING roK NATIONAL DEIENCE. 

The Council’s December session «'ommenced at Liu know on the 

12th DECEMBER wdien a senes of c|ucstions were addressed legaiding the 
health of the Kakori prisoners. Babu Sampurnanand ( Swarajist ) then moved .— 

“That this Council recommends to the (Government to appoint a committee of 
nine members, five of them to be elected by this Council to suggest ineasmcs to be 
adopted by the Government w’bereby able-bodied citizens oi suitable age, both stu¬ 
dents and others, may be imbued with public spirit and be made fit for national 
defence.” 

The mover explained that by public spirit he meant that .stale of mind that would 
make one walling to lay down one’s life if necessary for the public good, and that 
would make imperative on one always to subordinate one’s personal inteiests 
to the interests of the nation, hiub public spnit, tlie mover pro'ceded to say, was 
not very manifest in India to-day. Dne stock argument against the achievement 
of Swaraj by India was that Indians were unfit to defend the counry. It was 
an irony of fate that the men who lay the gieatest stress on this argument w'cre 
most keen on not giving Indians any opportunity to icceive military training 
either in schools or colleges or outside. 

When Hindus and Moslems held sway over India the chivalry, courage and 
patriotism of Indians were everywhere in evidence and they were now a matter of 
history. But ever since the advent of Bnstish rule all these qualities appeared to 
have evaporated and Indians as a race had become thoroughly devitalize! The 
British rulers of India must get rid of their distrust of the people of India and 
permit the lattei to grow into proper men and able citizens. Steps should be taken 
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to include some kind of compulsory physical exercise and military training in the 
school and college curriculum. Nothing was better suited to inculcate a spirit of 
discipline and promote character among students than compulsory military 
t raining. 

Mr. MUKANOi LAL moved sevcial minor amendments and emphasized that the 
primary duty of the (Government was to ediu ate boys in a manner that they might 
jiow into jiroper citizens capable of doing good and fit to defend their hearths and 
homes. (Government not only did nothing to promote the growth of public spirit 
among the students, but, on the contiaiy, tried to retard it i)y setting the police to 
\\at(h the movements of patiiotic young men. 

Khan Lahadur Hah/ Hidayat Hussain, supporting the resolution, strongly 
advocated an increase in the nuinbci of the University Training Corps. 

The resolution, as amended by Mr. Mukandi Lai, uas put and adopted, the 
(Government not ( halleng'mg a division. 

KLECTION or \ PAN'CHAVAT^ 

()n the /)V// the Council was given to the discussion 

on the lesolution ino\ed by I’audit Iqbal Narain (Guitu 1 erominending 
tliat tlic village I’anchyetsol the piovim e should be constituted on elerti\'c basis 
.iiul endowed with powers ol taxation. I’l. (Gurtu said that in olden days the village 
I’anchayets were institutions on which the entne fabiic of the country’s fGovernment 
was based. The system gtadiially disappeaied because of the policy of extreme 
( eiitiali/ation introduced by India's I’.ritish luleis. 'hhe pnnciple adopted by the 
lattct was devolution of authority from the top to the bottom. 'I'hat this principle was 
wiong was pointed out by the Decentiali/.ation Commission of 1909 since when the 
(jovernment of India and also the local (lOveinments have been taking some inteiest 
in village panchaycts riie sinking defect of the ihinchayet Act hi the Uniieil 
Ihovinces was that wheicas in Bengal, Ifombay, Madias and the I'unjab the 
J’anchaycts were elected, in the Ih F. they were selected and appointed. Further, 
although the Act was passed m 1920, in nine \eai.s llieie weic only 4000 Ban- ha- 
yets for one lakh of villages in the piovinre. 

Nawab'^'usuf, Mimstci foi local Sclf-Govei nmeiu, opposed the resolution on 
the ground that as tlie i’anchayeis aic being cntiListed with judicical functions they 
should not be consiiluted on ele< ti\c basis. 

The resolution after piolonged tleb.iie was defeated by fifty votes against 
thirty. 

UsK tir kllADDAR l!V (’.OVERNMKNT 

On the 14th DECE MliR the (foam il met amidst unusal excitement as certain 
very interesting lesohuions • oie <uning the us(‘ of khaddar by (Government depart¬ 
ments and the pica foi the uhca.se of political prisoners at once stood up on the 
agenda pajiei. 

The motion leiommendmg to the (Goveinment to use khaddar as fai as 
practicable in all (Goxemment depailiiieius ami institutions which stood in the name 
of Mr. (Ganesh Sankai X'idyarthi was taken up by .Mr. Sainpurnanand. An inte¬ 
resting debate followed m whiHi (juite a good number of members, both official and 
non-official, pai licijjated. 

'riiakin Manjeet Smgh Raihoit* siippoi ting the motion said that that was the least 
and minimum demand th.it one could exped fiom (Government of one’s own country. 
He suppoited tlic motion not on politual grounds, but on economical grounds, is 
such m(>\e on the (Goveinment side would piovide work foi thousands lying idle. 

Replying to the dcliatc the .Minister for Industries said that the (Government 
weie doing its level best to pationise Indian industries. 

\\ 9 ien the motion was put to the House it was carried by 41 to 33 votes. 

KF.LE/V.sic OF I’OMTICAI. PRISONERS 

.After luncheon hours Babu Bluigwati Sabai Bedar moved the House to re- 
coinniend to the (Government to lake immediate steps to lelease all political prisoners 
( ommitted to j.'iil or undergoing pioseciition under political or quasi-political charges 
in the United Brovinces and approach the proper authorities to declare a general 
amnesty before December 31, 1929. Mr. (iedar in a forceful speech traced the 
history of British pledges to India and characterised them as a very hopeless record. 
He said that if the British government were serious about the talk of Dorninion 
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Status of India in the near future, the releubC of political prisoners were the first step 
in this direction. 

The history of J’litish Rule in India was full of broken pledges and unfulfilled 
pioinises, the mover continued. Here was the chance and opportune time for the British 
(Government to give a concrete evidence of genuine change of heart. The local 
(ioveminents need not fear that heavens would fall or the British connection with 
India would cease if a handful of patriotic Indians convicted were set free. 

Mr. C. Y. Chintamoni, leader of the Nationalist Party, seconding the 
resolution paid an eloquent tribute to the sincerity of Lord Irwin and Mr. Wedgwood 
Benn who, he s.iid, against the ovci whelming odds, wcie attempting to solve India’s 
constitutional ]Mobicm. The stamp of inferiority which led to the entire exclusion of 
Indians fiom the Simon Commission was somewhat lemoved by the Viceioy’s 
announcement made with the ioniairtem e of His Majesty’s Go\'ernment inviting 
1 ruha’s pi)litical leadeito discuss with the Ihitish lepiesentatives the problem ol 
India’s constitution. India’s spokesmen at the Round Table Conference would 
be free to ask His Majesty’s (Government and the British I’arliament to discard 
the Simon Report and to consider the Nehru Report, being more acceptable to 
India. The Confeience would also include the representatives of Indian States thus 
diminishing the danger threatened by the Butler Committee’s Report dividing India 
into two parts. Now was the time to wipe the bitter memories. It would be the 
highest political wisdom to release the fiolitical prisoners and secure a healthy ai- 
mospheie that is sine qua non the simcess of the Round Table Conference. 

Mr. (j. B. PANT, Swarajist leadei, said that the Swarajists wanted amnesty 
of political prisonei s not because ih“y wished to place obstacles in the way of an 
honouiable solution (if India’s pioblem but they felt that no solution was other¬ 
wise possible. In fact, no stait could be made until and unless this preliminary step 
was taken. If the (Go\einment granted amnesty and e.xtended a hand of fellow¬ 
ship and carried out other pjoposals mentioned in the Delhi leaders’ manifesto 
the tendency lowaids violence in the country would automatically weaken and a 
favourable atmospheie would be created. 

He was followed by Mr. Manak Singh and Khan Bahadur Hafiz Hidayat 
Hussain who gave general suppoit to the lesolutioa. 

Speaking on behalf of the (iOvernment the Hon. the HOME MEMREr said that 
he found his position very critical as any statement on the subject might be misun¬ 
derstood by the House for the fact that the term political prisoners was still unde¬ 
fined. He thought that it meant prisoners who had committed no offence involving 
to any peison oi property. In this province there are few pnsoners under this 
category. They all are receiving special treatment. It was clear from to-day’s speeches 
that a general amnesty throughout India was necessary and a solitary Act of that 
nature on the part of one Local (Government would not be enough to create 
the necessary atmospheie. This (Government could theiefore do little. He would 
forward the views expressed by the members to the higher auihorities. 

He said that indeed it was p.ainful that some youngmen were in jail, but he 
declared that the youngmen weie fomented with such ideas as to break the law and 
enter into seditious speeches. In conclusion, he expressed his inability to 
accept the motion as it stood. 

Mr. Hafiz Ibrahim supported the motion m a forceful speech. Mr. Mukundilal, 
Deputy President of the Council, declaied that neither (Government nor Mahatma 
(jandhi nor Motilal Nehru nor Malaviya could crush the spirit of complete 
independence that was lising in the minds of men like Mr. Shrinivas Iyengar, or 
Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose. He said that for the sake of peace the release of 
political prisoners was the minimum demand. 

The resolution was declared carried without demanding a division from Govt, 
benches. The House adjourned till Dec. 17. 

DISTRICT BOARDS AMENDMENT BILL 

Official business was transacted in the Council on the lyth DECEMBER. 
Several supplementary demands for the current financial year including Rs. 58 
lakhs for loans to agriculturists, were agreed to. 

Nawab Yusuf, Ministei for Local Self-Government, moved the second reading 
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of the Dibtrict Bounds AiiKnuinient liill, wliicli inter alia provided that the life-time 
of the Dibtiict Boards should he font yeais instead of three as at present. 

Sevcal inembeis favouied five years, wh'le. otheis, including; Mr. Chintamani 
supported the present triennial elections. 

liy 61 votes to 15, the Council divided in favour of 4 years. 

On the iSth DECEMBER the only clause discussed was that dealing 
with the proceduie to be adopted in connection with the election of the chairman 
of a district board. 

Nawab Yusuf, Minister for Loral Self-Goveinment, accepted an amendment 
to the effect that the meeting of a di Uiirt board convened for this specific purpose 
namely, for the cle<'iion of a < hairman. should be piesided over by a stipendiaiy 
civil judicial officei . pieviously appointed by the Government in thi^ behalf. The 
House adjourned till the nex' day. the roih DECEMBER when the second reading 
of the Bill could not be com lud-al the Bi<‘ id'Tit luljourned the Council under 
oidei s of the Govei noi. 


The Punjab Legislative Council 

The Simla session of the Punjab Legislative Council opened at the 
“Barne’s Court.Simla on the 26thJULY 1929 under the chairmanship of 
Khan Bahadur Ch. Sahabuddin. Admission was strictly regulated by the Police. 
Supplementary demands for grants were all passed. The Punjab Tenancy 
Amendment Bill, as amended by the select committee, was passed. 

REGUL.4TION OF ACCOUNTS KILL, 

Mr. Stow, Finance Member, introduced the Punjab Regulation of Accounts 
Bill. He said that it gave effect to the pledge given by the previous Governor, Sir M. 
Hailey that the Government would bring forwaid a lestricted measure to enable 
debtois to ask periodically for their accounts from the creditors. Accounts kept 
for trade, commerce and industry were excluded, Mi. Stow said, the preliminary 
draft of the Ihll was improved as a re.sult of ('onsultation among members of all 
parties of the House, whu h was considcMcd a happy augury foi the Bill. Mr. 
.Stow mo\ed the ai)pointinent ol a selec l committee. 

Mr. Labh .Singh said that thie notice ol the motion w.is not given, wheieuprin 
the motion was postponed till the ist August. The Council then adjourned, 
REDUCTION OF ABIANA KATES. 

On the 27th JULV^ in a vehement speech m Urdu, Mr. Syed Hussain moved 
a resolution asking the Government to reduce the .\biana rates so as to cover the 
ordinary remissions allowed on account of Khoiaba, and to reconsider the present 
rates on non-perennial areas. 

Sir Fazli-Hussain admitted that corruption prevailed in the department, but said 
that it existed in spite of the best efforts of the Ciovernment to stamp it out. 
Explaining the difiicnlty in stamping out the evil, whii h was deep-inoted, Sir Fa/li 
Hussain declaied that in theory tlie Abiana late was unexceptional, though on 
account of the defect ol tin* mai hmery of coller lion, it piesented some objectionable 
features. lUu on that ground they weic not piepaicd to do away with it. 

Dr. Naiang, intei veiling, asked if the charge could not be made that the 
Government ofieicd an inducement to corruption when it was lemembered that a 
Patwari was started on a salary of Rs. 18 a month. 

Sir Fazli-Hussain replied that if they raised the starting salary to Rs. 30 a 
month, it would mean an extra expenditure of rupees 50 lakhs. He wondered if 
Dr. Narang was prepared to shoulder that additional burden. 

Mr. Syed Hussain withdrew the first part of his resolution. On the second part 
the House divided, but the motion was defeated by 39 to 29 votes, 
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COMPULSORY PRIMARY EDUCATION. 

Sardar Ujjal siNcu^ next moved the appointment of a committee of the Council 
to find out ways and means for mtroducinj; coinpulsoiy primary education in the 
rimiab. He stiessed on the need foi education of their masters, meaning the 
vote;, wliuh ha.s h('cn taken in othci countiics foi tiie ediu ation of the general mass 
oi pco})le. ’I'he s])cakci asseiledthat throughout the woild m cvciy progressive 
country compulsiou lias l^een found the best mcan^ of tackling the problem 
of education. At tlic stait he did not favoui coiujiulsion foi gills, 'khe house was 
discussing this lesolution when It adjourned till the .\)th JULY when Sir Ceorge 
.ANDERSON, Diicctoi of 1 ‘ublic Instiiiction, m a spt'c* h whi( h was much applauded by 
the offu ial hem hes, saw no utility of the lesoliuioii. He saitl that the inoveCs statistics 
weie confns ng and his sp e h wms gu.hy of se.ions overslateincnt. The intioduction 
of coinpuksi('n at this stage was not feasible. 'I'lie nunibei of iiamed teachers were 
too few, besides, there was no gennine enthusiasm among the people for it. What 
was important at this stage, was tlu' iinpioveunent in llie ])a\- and prospect of those 
who were now engaged in the held of ediu ation. Uule-.s, they laid the foundation 
truly, and suiely, they could not build up the eduice of universal education. If 
they acted hastily tlie panacea loi <-ompulsion would piove a snaie and a 
delusion. 

Sir Geojgc challenged the speaker’s charge that the Government have not 
done anything towards the spiead of education. Quoting statistics he asserted that 
the Government with <dl then limitation had done something ir) build upa system which 
would gradually lead to rompiiLoiy education. Pointing tc) fuither dirhculties of 
the introduction of coinpul.-^ion, Si: Geoigc said that at picsent there was no 
machinery which would see to the piopei woiking (»f the s}stcm of compulsion and 
bring to book the defaulting paients. judging from thr- miaJicial point of \'ie\v, 
.Sii Gcoige opined that the iiKiodiu tion ol ( ompulsion w.'is nui feasible. 

.Ml y\f/al ILu] asked the Goveinment to declare openly if they want to see 
imivei sal edin ation intiod'iced in ihi counliy instead of taking lefuge under the 
plea of vaiions difficulties 

Dr. G,okuI Chand NARA.\(i wM' sot ry (h.ii the .-.peech of Sii Geoige Andeisou 
though dehveied eloquently, was wholly inelcvenl and an aiffbnt to lh(' House. The 
lesoiuticMi Miiiply asked to a[)p(/ii)i a ((»mmittef‘to and out the wavo and inear.s, 
but Sii (ieop.e had iiuotcd fa« ts and liguies and liad pointed out the dilhrullies to 
show that the • ominittee would d(j no useful >voik, l.)ut meicly waste llicii time and 
eneigy. H "•a; hardly fair to the iloiise to antic ipate the deci.uon of the tommitiee 
it might appoint. 

Continuing lie said that too much stiess had been laid on liained teachers but 
India had done for ages witliout leacheis wlio weie trained, yet the syslem had 
produced giants, a claim which rould not be madem favoui of trained teac.hers. 

There was a tendency, said Ur. Naiang, among the educational oflicials to 
lay too much stress on unesscmiials. Dr. Naiang suggested that the people should 
be prepared to shoulder additional t.,\ dion if it be necessary to giw effect to compul¬ 
sory system. 

Choudhuii Zafarulla Khan said that no case had been madie out to sliou that anv 
useful purpose would be served by the appointment of a committee, 

Mr. Monoharlal, Minister, said that the speech of the Diiector of Public 
Information was misunderstood, (ioveinment did not oppose the principle of 
compulsion, but the question was one of ways and means. 

During further discussion some speakeis suggested that the Punjab was 
backward in the matter of the spread of education, but from his study of the Report 
of the Committee of Enquiry (Hartog Committee) which was Mill c onfidential, he 
could say that the ITmjab had made better prepaiation foi tlu' intioduction of 
compulsory system than othei provinces in India. He h-ft the lesolution to the 
House to accept or reject it. 

Dr. Naiang : Do you accept it. 

Mr. Monohar Lai : I do not oppose it. 

The motion w^as then put to vote and carried with only one dissentient, 
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IRRIGATION FACILITIES 

Choudhnri Mohamed Abdul Rahaman Khan next moved a resolution urging 
the Government to introduce necessary legislation to allow zeminders to take water 
by means of water covers through the field of neighbouring zeminders on payment 
of adequate compensation. The motion was being discussed when the House 
adjourned. 

On the joth Fa/Ji Hussain replying announced that there would be an 
enquiry into the grievances by the Financial Commissioner. The Government 
were unwilling to undeitake legislation unless it was absolutely necessary. 

Ultimately the resolution was withdrawn. 

MANDI HYDRO-ELECTRIC SCHEME 

A full dress debate then ensued over the resolution of Mr. Zafarulla Khan rc» 
garding the Mandi Hydro Electric .Scheme. 

Mr. Zafarulla asked foi the appointment ot a committee to make an enquiry 
into the progress of the scheme He put in a strong pica for the appointment of a 
committee, as it was absolutely necessary to examine, before it was too late, if the 
province was able to shouldet such a financial burden. 

Colonel Rattye, Chi^'f Engineer, said that personally he would welcome the 
appointment of a committee, frir that would enable the public to fully appre¬ 
ciate the work they had done. Ihit the appointment ot a committee would mean 
not only an additional expenditure, i)ut also mean further loss on account of 
stoppage of the consti uction. 

Explaining the scheme, the f'hief Fhigmccr pointed out the dittu uliy in anivmg 
at a precise estimate of the cost on af count ot the intervention of unfoieseen 
circumstanceb The project they had undertaken, on .u ( ount of its lay out in the 
hills, was no\el in natme, without a parallel in the world. Proceeding he asserted 
that the scheme they had in liand compared favoutabiy with the Shannon Scheme in 
Ireland, which the otlier day was advertised throughout the woi Id. 

Di. Ciokul Chand Naiang s<iid that it was unfortunate that Sir Jogendia Singh, 
Minister, who as a member cf the House supported a rival scheme and got the 
present scheme as a legacy from his predecessor Choudhuri Chhatu Ram, who was 
leally icsponsible for it, should now join those wlio attacked it. He said that 
Choudhri Chhotu Rarn, while he was Minister, plunged into the scheme without 
proper ciicumspection. d'hc speaker gave h;s whole-hearted support to the 
demand for an enquiry committee, as the scheme threatened to match the notoiious 
Back Bay affair. 

Choudhri Chhotu Ram, follovvmg Dr. Narang, enumerated the steps he had 
taken while he was Ministei to have the scheme scrutinised by experts, but he 
said the reason why the scheme had not made the progress it ought to have made, 
was perhaps due to lack of vigilance on the pait of the recent Minister. 

Sir Joglndra Singh, Minister, asserted that, although formerly he supported a 
rival scheme, he now accepted full responsibility for the Mandi scheme which would, 
when completed, be a great souice of power and development to the piovince. 
He congratulated the House on agreeing to this scheme and said that he agreed to 
accept the resolution for the appointment of a Committee. Finally, he reiterated, 
that if this scheme was given effect to, it would do a great deal to moderivse the 
Punjab. The resolution wa^ then put to vote and carried. The House then 
adjourned. 

REGULATION OF ACCOUNTS RILL. 

On the isi AUGUST the Council devoted the main part of the sitting to a 
discussion of a motion to refer the Regulation of Accounts Bill to a Select 
Committee. 

pr. Gokulchand Narang voiced the Hindu opposition to the Bill. The measure, 
he said, vvas in fundamental respects the same as its predecessor. The reason for 
which Sir Malcolm Hailey declined his assent to the Bill, still held good. Dr. 
Narang moved for circulation of the Bill to elicit public opinion by the 15th October. 

Mr. Maqbool Mahomed assured the House that all that they wanted was that, 
with the minimum of sacrifice imposed on the money-lender, a borrower should be 
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able to trace his accounts to their very origin, and know how they stood. He 
suggested that the Select Committee should not sit till the 15th October, bv N^hich 
date public opinion could be infoimally consulted. 

Mr. Stow agreed to the suggestion, and Dr. Naiang withdrew his motion. 
The Bill was thereupon referred to a Select Committee. 

The Punjab Pure Pood Hill of the Hon*ble Malik Ferozekhan Noon was 
recommitted to a Select Committee. The House then adjourned sine die. 

AUTUMN SESSION—iSth-^20fh SEPTEMBER ig2g. 

DEBATE ON THE ]»UNJ.\15 SIMON REPORT. 

The three days’ autumn session of the Council commenced at Lahore on the 
jSth SEPTEMBER^ Khan Bahadui f haudhri .Shahabiiddin presided. There was a 
thin attendance, most of the National Unionist Party benches being empty. Two 
familiar figures were also absent fiom the House, namely, Di. Alam, leader of the 
National Party and Dr. Gopichand ( Independent ) who had recently resigned their 
seats as a piotest against the tieatment meted out to Mr. Jatindranath Das 
and his subsequent deatli while he was hungei-stnking m the borstal Jail. 

After interpellations, the f inance Member moved for discussion of the 
Reforms Committee’s report, and the Government memorandum to the .Simon 
Commission. 

Mr* Bodhraj ( Nationalist ) explained that his party was opposed to the 
motion, which was put to vote clause by clause. 'Phe House canied by 51 \otcs to 
6 the first clause, namely, that the Reforms Committee leport be discussed, and 
carried the second clause by 51 votes to 8, namely, that the government memoran¬ 
dum be discussed. 

Several remained neutral. The House thcieloie pioreeded with the discussion. 

Mr. Maqbool Mahomed, while generally supiioiiing the majoiit\ lepoit, 
stressed that provision be made that no amendment under the roiistitulion 
should be possible after the next Reforms. 

Mr. Din Mahomed ridiculed the demand of the .Sikhs for 33 per cent lepiesen- 
tation although they formed only ii per cent of the population, and urged repicsen- 
tation in the administration accoiding to the percentage of population. 

Mr. Mohanlal said that the majority repoit was totally unacceptable ,is no 
remedy was suggested therein to protect the minoiit)' ( onimunities. He d\\elt on 
the Muslim demands, chaiacterising them as mueasonahlL-. 

Dr. Gokulchand Narang, member of the Refoims (Ommittec, inged the intro¬ 
duction of ceitain fundamental principles in the constitution to .safegnaid tin* lights 
of citizens. These included equal civic lights foi all, equal oppoitunities foi 
all m Government employment and equal rights foi all in regard to public roads, 
schools, wells, etc, 

Dr. Narang regretted that the repoit of the Committee was not unanimous. 
Referring to tlie remarks of Mr. Din Mahomed that the Hindus and Moslcm.s were 
each a separate nation, he said that if Mr. Mahomed was an index of the 
majority community in the Punjab, that province did not deserve one iota of 
reforms. That was the view of the whole Hindu community iu the I^unjab. 

Dr. Gokulchand Narang wanted that the Simon Commission should be 
asked to grant Dominion Status for India, and abolish separate electorates. 
He urged the freeing of the Central (iovernment from the control of Whitehall, 
as otherwise provincial autonomy alone would do no good. 

Criticising the signatories of the majoiity report, Di. Narang said that two' 
of the signatories were fV^oslems. A Hindu had also appended his signature, but 
why did the latter join the Moslem members ? That was because he knew that his 
election entirely depended upon the vote of the Mohammedans who constituted 
the vast majority in his constituency. 

The Piesident wanted Mr. Narang to withdraw the remarks. 

Dr. Naiang said that he was entitled to disclose before the world how sup¬ 
port to the majoiity report was secured. He refrained from saying anything 
against the other member who was a European and an official. The Council then 
adjourned. 
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Oniht igth SEPTEMBER Capt, Sikandar Hayat Khan, Chairman of the 
Reforms Committee and Revenue Member, denied the allegation, but Ur. Narang 
emphatically declared tliat his statement was conet t and asked whether there 
was not the hand of the Government in it. He wished to speak more on 
this question, but the President lequested him to drop the subject, which the 
speaker did. 

Dr. Narang. in the course of a long speech, gave the lines on which amend¬ 
ment of the present provincial constitution should lake place. He recommended 
the abolition of communal electorates, and if continued, only on certain conditions. 
The strength of the Punjab Council should be 150, of which 125 should be elected. 
'Phe official bloc should continue until the abrogation of the communal 
principle. Th?ie should be a Second Chamber. The security of subjects 
should be entrusted to a Board consisting of Hindus and Moslems. He re¬ 
commended that the power of direction, superintendence and control over all 
Ihovincial Departments and powers of legislation and finance should be with 
the Central Government, as also all residuary powers. He desired the elections 
to the I'rovincial and C. entral Legislatuies to be direct, and fa\ oured the continuance 
of Sind as part of Bombay. 

Ml. Gray sympathised with the Hindu demand that .1 method of election 
should be devised a hereby a Hindu would be elected b\' a Moslem and a Moslem 
by a Hindu, but at the same time he said the lights of minority communities 
should not be ignored, and they should be given oppoituniiy to express tlieii 
\'iews. 

Mr. /alaiullah Khan, a meinbet of the Reforms Comimilee, su'd that the propor¬ 
tion of lepiesenlatum in the Coimcii suggested in the majoiity iep ni was fair to 
all and not only to Moslems alone as alleged. He accepted as essential the 
introduction of a provision in the next Clovernincnt of India Act whereby a 
further amendment of the constitution could be avoided and emphatically 
repudiated the allegation that the majority report was prepared in consmtation with 
the (lOvcrnment. He complaint d that the Hindu authors of the minority report 
did not give the signatoiies of the majority report a chance to tone down their 
recommendations by suggesting constructive proposals to the committee as a 
whole. He regretted that Ur. Narang had said that if the majority repoit was 
accepted, the Punjab would be connected with a homogeneous land from 
Constantinople to Karachi, and thus the life, property and honour of the Hindus 
would be in danger. The speaker had never even thought that if the minority 
report was given effect to, the life, pi opeity and honour of the Moslems would be 
endangered. Mr. Zafarullah Khan advanced arguments to prove that the Sikhs 
were not a separate c unmunity from the Hindus and therefore special re¬ 
presentation to them was being sought to be given to create a Hindu-Sikh majority 
in the Punjab. Mr. Khan was speaking when further discussion was adjourned. 

On the 20B1 SEPTEMBER Mr. Zafarullah Khan, continuing his speech, replied 
to the arguments of Mr. Narang to establish that complete provincial autonomy 
was necessary, considering the heterogenous elements in the population, and 
that persons elected through electorates would not always be communally minded 
but on the other hand would be tiue representatives of the communities. 

Mr. Cjjal Singh, member of the Reforms Committee and author of a minute of 
dissent next emphasised that the Sikhs were not Hindus. What the Sikhs wanted 
was justice. Otherwise, they would fight to the bitter end, even if a new Akali 
Dal were to be created. Referring to the majority report, he said that no better 
scheme to change the British Raj into a Moslem Raj could be devised. The Sikhs 
were prepared to forego their rights for the sake of nationality, but they would not 
place themselves undei another community. For the sake of the common good 
and growth of na’ionality, the Sikhs, though in a minority, were prepared to accept 
common electorates. 

Mr. Abdul Ghani (nominated Labour Member) said that the Reforms Committee 
had recommended eight seats in the Council for capitalists through special constitu¬ 
encies, but none for the labourers. By denying Labour their right, they, the coun- 
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cillors, were forcing the labourers to resort to communibrn. Ho recommended that 
eight seats in the Council be reserved for factory labourers and Hve for agricultural 
labourers. 

Mr. Mayadas, Indian Christian, appealed to the Hindus and Moslems to 
settle their differences in a spirit of give and take, and stait work in an atmosphere 
of mutual confidence. Finally, he urged leservaliou of three seals for Christians in 
the Council on the basis of population. 

After some other speakers had spoken, the President adjourned the Council 
sine die. 


NOVEMBER SESSION—^jth \OVEMBER 

The Council commenced its November session at Lahore on the 2^th 
NOVEMBER ig2g. There was an interesting disc ussion on the Government’s 
demand for a grant exceeding Rs. 1,00,000 for maintaining a special I’olice Force 
in connection with the Congress session. 

Mr. Bodhraj, Congressman, opposed the motion on the giound that the 
Police P'orce was employed fi0111 the i6th September, and the Ciovernment was 
demanding sanction foi expenditure in connection therewith now. The expenditure 
was uncalled for, as there was sufficient police in the I'rovince already, which 
was apparent from the fact that each Congressman was shadowed by a number 
of C. I. D. men. Lastly, owing to the lecent floods a deficit budget was feared 
and the province vvas not in a position to incur further expenditure. 

Mr. Emerson. Chief vSecretary, emphasised that the Government weic uol 
in the habit of anticipating tlic Council s vote. In the present case, the Council’s 
permission was sought late, owing to the difficulty of ainving at any correct estimate 
of the requirements of the police for the Congress. Only ilie previous day lliere was 
a conference of Goxcinmenl officials, at which owing to ceitain indications which 
occurred sinc e the peiscnl demand wxis formulated, it w'as held that the estimate 
needed revision. He was surpiised that Congiessme > should take exception to 
expenditure to be incurred m the mieiesis of the Congicss. He assuied the 
Council that tlie cxpendituie was not being incurred in any way to restiict the 
activities of the Congress. 

Numerous speakers participated in the discussion. Suppoiters of the motion 
included Pandit Nanak Chand, who feared that vanou.^ (ommunitie.s might 
try to use force in order to get their demand accepted by tlie Congress 
and thatjmight lead to disturbances requiring police inte; vention, 'i'iic demand was 
eventually sanctioned. 

THE ]>UNjAll l-L'RE FOOD l.’Il.I,. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Feiozekhan Noon tlien moved that the I’lne I'ood Bill, as 
reported by the Select Committee, be taken into consideration. Tlie Bill 
proposed to inflict punishment of impiisonment up to six months for adulteration 
of food. 

Pandit Nanak Chand ( who had a mcjlion in his name for circulating the Bill 
as amended by the Select Committee ). opposing the motion, said that m view 
of the present condition of education and communalism, the pioposcd legis¬ 
lation would not work smoothly and benhcially. The House adjourned. 

On the 2Sth NOVEMBER Mr. Mohanlal moved a resolution recommending 
to the Government to increase the grant to the indigenous system of medicine 
from Rs. g^ooo to 20,000. He said that while Madras grant was one lakh, U. P. two 
lakhs, the Punjab was only 9,000. He criticised the apathy of the Government to: 
wards the indigenous system of medicine which by no means w'as infeiior. 

The Minister for local Self-Government said that two institutions, the D. A. V. 
College and the Islamia College, where the indigenous are taught, do not want fund 
and the case, therefore, is not made out. The resolution was defeated 

CONGRATULATION ON MCER0Y’.S ANN0UNCP:MENT. 

Mr. Zafarullah moved the next resolution on the agenda recommending to the 
Government to convey to His Excellency the Viceroy the House’s congratulations 
on the announcement, urging His Excellency the necessity of securing full represen- 
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tation of the Punjab on the Conference to be held in pursuance of the 
announcement, I\Ir. Zafaiullah said that hardly had there been any pronouncement 
around which all shades of opinion veered so spontaneously. The representation on 
the Round Table Conference, he said, should be on an all provincial basis and not 
on an all India basis. 

Mr. njjalsingh said that Lord Irwin’s name will ^^o down to history as one of 
India’s ‘greatest Viceroy who stiuck at the rij^ht moment and insisted that all 
comniunities and inteiests would tind place. Mr Mohanlal accorded support to 
the fiist part and not the second as communalisni should never be lepiesented. 
Mr. .^fzal 1 lacj expiessed apjjpiehension that the Punjab would destroy tlie 
fabiic of the Round Table Confeien< e by the spirit ot cornmunalisin. The Isimon 
Loiiiniis^on a<Voided oppoi tumtie.s foi coinmunalist.-, to lepieseiU theii case. 

Mr. Robeits ( Euiopean roininerce ) said that in the future constitution of India 
European intcicsls would not be ne;;ierted Mi. Sewakram held that nomina¬ 
tions on the Round 'I'abk- ('onfeieni c should be on an all-India basis as all India 
leaders think iietlei than piovmial ie.iders. Messis ?ilayadas, Marbaksh, and Sadik 
spoke on the icsolution whii li was put to vote tail by pait. The first part, 
vi/.., corr^ratulalinx llie \'icei<iy was canied unanimously, while the second part 
illj-pny adequate representation of all communitie.s and inteiests was passed by a 
majorit)’. Tlic ('ouncil then adjourned. 

COMI-L’LS(>It\ i>RIMAI<\ EliUCATlUN. 

tm the 2 L)th i\ 0 \'EMBEK Mi. Akbar All moved leiommendmg to the 
(iovt. for inlioducin^ compulsoi y pnmai y education m the piovince compiising a 
si\ yeai.-’ couise within the next seven yeais. in 01 tier to atieleiiUe suc h education 
he sugi^csted appointment of luial teac hei s 

Mi. Monoharlal, Mini.stci of Education, saal iha*. a . omaiittee will shoitly 
be appointed in pursuance of the le.^olntion of the House )ja.> .cd at the Simla session 
and assured the mover that his motion all al-o L-* < oriside ed by the committee, 
d'he motion was then withdiawn. 

Ml. Mohammad liussam then moved a lesolution lecommending to the Govt, 
to open an Intermediate College m Montogomei). Mi. Monohailal assured 
the House that the fiovt would (ome to a decision il imancial provision could 
be found to open an Inun mediate College at Montogomery. I'his motion was 
also withdiawn. 

Mr. Mian .\hmad \ ai Kh m then moved a lesoliUion recommending to the 
(lOvt. not to hold the loithcoming elections ot the Council in the neat spring or 
summer as at that time the Zemindais will be busy m ciops-cutting and will 
not be able to addiess ilieii constiiuencies. 

.Sii. I'a/li Hussain conceded the mover and the icsolution was withdrawn. 

'Lhe House then adiomned till Uecenibei 2. 

WATKR-TAX ON COTTON. 

K)\\ \\\Q^ 2nd EEXEMBEK Mr. Hira Singh moved a resolution recomrnend- 
.iig that in view ol the unprecedented fall m the piice of cotton, the water-tax on 
cotton be lediwed by ^i\ annas m the rupee. Mr. Hira Singh contended that 
the water-tax could be reduced bv cutting dowm tlie salaries of the highly paid 
officials. 

Mr. Townsend, the Finance Commissioner, opposed the resolution, saying 
that It would create a dangcMou:^ piccedent. The lesolution w'as withdrawn. 

THE I’ONJAB PURE FOOD lULE. 

3rd DECE MEEK the Council held a long sitting, and considered 
the Pure Food Pill clause by clause and disposed of twelve clauses. 

According to the amended clauses, the Pill shall extend only to such areas in 
the Punjab as the Local Government may by notification direct in respect of any 
specified article of food or geneialiy in icspect of all articles of food, and shall 
come into foice in each area to which it is extended on such dates as may be 
notified. 

The Pill provides for the appointment of public analysts and inspectors of 
food. The municipal and district medical officers of health may also exercise the 
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powers and perform the functions of the inspector throughout their respective 
jurisdictions. According to Clause 7 an Inspector may (a) at such a reasonable 
time as prescribed, enter into and inspect any place ordinarily used for sale or 
where theie is any food which he has reasonable ground for believing to be intend¬ 
ed for sale ; (b) inspect any food found in any such place or in any other place to 
which the public has access, which he has reasonable ground for believing to be 
intended for sale ; and (c) seize and (d) destroy it. Any person who obstructs any 
inspector in the exercise of his powers under this section shall on conviction by 
a Magistrate be punishable with line up to Rs. 500. 

Mr. Robrits, speaking on the amendment of Mr. Nanakchand moved at the 
previous sittiiv^, said that the bill attacked r>anaspati ghee diiect but aimed only to 
icgulate the sale of othei things. He agieed fully with Mi. Nanakchand. 

Mr. Fero/ekhaii Noon, Minisiei, said he had a talk with some membeis and 
acc epted some amendments. 

Mr. Sewakram protested against huirying up of the bill. 

Mr. Giay supported the amendment for re-ciidilation. Capt. Sikander Hayat- 
khan opposed re-circulation of the bill. He said that the evil of impure food was 
increasing fast and the urgenc y of the bill was established. 

Raja Narendra Nath favoured lecirculation and said that if the bill was hurried 
through it would share the same fate as the Towns Improvement Act. 

The amendment when put to the vote was lost. Mi. Sewarkhan moved that 
the bill be sent to a sub-committee to re-draft it. 

Mr. Afzal Huq condemned dilatoiy tactics. The amendment being lost the 
main resolution was then discussed clause by clause up to clause 12. 

At this stage Mr. Mukiind Lai I’uri mov^ed to insert “knowingly” in clause 13 
(i) as otherwise, he said, many innocent persons would he punished. The w'hole 
stTUCture of criminal law, he said, would ciurnble down if this principle was not 
accepted. Almost all the menrbers ]nosent spoke on the resolution. 

At 6 p, m. the amendment was put to the vote and lost by 13 to 38 votes. 
The Council then adjoinned till December 5, 

On the jth 1 DECEMBER live moie clauses of the Pure Food Bill were 
disposed of and a heated discussion on the 18th c lause was proceeding when the 
House adjourned. 

Clause 13 in the final form piohihits the sale of adukciated food and ghee as 
pure food. Contravention of th^^ sc* tion would entail Rs, 250 line for the lii si 
ofifence, Rs. 500 fine for the second offence*, and in the case of subsequent offenc’es 
a fine not exceeding Rs. 1,000 and imjrrisonment up to six months or both. 

Clause It lays down that vegetable ghee or other substitutes for ghee 
be sold in a place specially licensed and contravention of this section too, is 
punishable with the punishment laid down in Clause 13. 

Clause I 5 makes it compulsory foi a manufacturer of vegetable ghee to keep 
registers. 

Clause 17 gives power to Magistrates to confiscate or destroy all adulterated 
foods. 

Clause 18 which lays down that it shall be no defence to allege that a seller wa.s 
ignorant of the nature of the substance c» quality of the food sold or offered or kept 
for sale, caused considerable opposition. 

Mr. Mukundlal Ibiii, supported by Hindu membeis, urged the deletion of 
the clause which, he said, would take away the right of defence from every dealer in 
food. Other members urged amendment of the clause in such a way that innocent 
persons should not be penalised. The House at this stage was adjourned to enable 
a suitable amendment being framed. 

On the 6 ih. DECEMBER^ resuming discussion on Mr. Mukandlal Puri^s 
motion that clause 18 be omitted, Minister Feroze Khan Noon said that the 
Government were prepared to delete the clause as the Government thought it was 
redundant. The clause was therefore deleted, 
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Clause ig empowers a magistrate to recover all fees and expenses incidcnta 
to the analysis of any impuie food from the convicted person. 

Clause 20 lays down that no prosecution under the Act be instituted except on 
the complaint of an Inspector authonsed by the Director of Public Health ora 
local authority appointed by the Directoi. 

Clause 21 says that no third class magistrate could take cognizance of an 
offence under this Act. 

Clause 22 protects inspecto! ^ of food against vindictive suits by persons char¬ 
ged with adulteration of food. 

Clause 23 eiiipoweis tht' l.ocal <ioveinmeiit to make 1 ules incidental to the 
passage of this Act, and any pci son wIkj contravenes it is made liable to 
punishment. 

On the motion of the Hon. Kero/e Khan Noon, the bill was passed without 
discussion. 

RMiULATloN OF ACCOUNTS KILL. 

The Council thereaftei tool; up the Regulation of Accounts Ihll, the prede¬ 
cessor of which, the Money-Lenders* Bill oiaa-tioned a keen controversy inside 
and outside the Council. 

Mr. .Slow, Revenue Member, moved that the Bill as reported by the Select 
Committee be taken up for consid nation. He admitted that it was unpalatable 
to some and was considered inadequate by othci s, but t oped that llie Bill would be 
discussed in a spuit of leasonableness. 

Mi. Nanakchand, opposing the motion, said that it was throwing dust in 
the eyes of the people bv calling it the Regulation of .\ccounts Bill while it was the 
same as tlie Mone\ -lendcis* Ihll. If the bill was passed, he said, tiade, commerce 
and agricultuie in the province would be icstiic ted. 

Mr. Mohanlal moved foi the cnrulation of the Bill for eliciting opinion. He 
said it had erneiged fiom tlie Select Committee in a \ery much changed form 
which fact necessitated its recndilation 

fhe motion aft' 1 a heated debate was lejected, and the Council adjourned. 

On the pM H J',C h' M ER Mi. Dhanpat Rai, opposing Mr. Stow’s motion, 
said that the Bill was most absuid as it required submission of six monthly 
accounts by a person wlio lent money to his friend oi deposited money in a bank 
or who puichased (io\einineni securities. 

Ml. Oulichand, suppoiting the motion, ciiticised the methods of keeping 
accounts of the Punjab money-lenders. Mi. l-'eiozuddin, supporting the motion, 
said that unresliicted credit was disastrous to the illiierate 1 ural classes. 

Mr. Stow’s motion was can ied, and the House commenced consideration of 
ilie r>ill clause by clause. 

Mr. Mohanlal’s amendment to the first clause restricting the woiking of the 
Act only to those districts or groups of districts whereto Government applied it, 
was lost. Ml. Sale, Legal Remembrancer, opposed it on the ground that the 
cause of action would not abvays arise in the same districts. 

A (iovernment amendment having been carried, the first clause, as passed, 
laid down that the bill would be extended to the Punjab and shall come 
into force on such date as the local Government might ap :)oint, provided that this 
date shall not be earlier tli.in six months or later than one year after the date of 
the final publication of the rules m.ide under .Section 6 of the Bill. 

Mr. (iokulchand Narang moved substitution of the words “two years’* for the 
words “six months” in order to give sufficient time to the money-lenders to learn 
the new method of accounts to be maintained. This was lost. Discussion on the 
second clause was proceeding, when the Conn, iI adjoured. 

Clause 2 defines certain terms used in the Rill namely, bank, company, 
co-operative society, rn ut, rreditor, interest and loan. The last named term 
occasioned the keenest controversy when the Council assembled on the next day, the 
lOth DECEMBER, and the definition of the term, as accepted in the final form, was 
that a loan means an advance in money or kind at interest and shall include any 
transaction which the court found to be in substance a loan but shall not include : 
(i) deposit of money 01 of the property in a Govt, treasury, post office or any 

26 
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othei bunk or in a company with a co-operative society, (2) loan to or by or 
deposit with any society or association registered under the Society Registration 
Act of i860 or under any other enactment, (3) loan advanced by the Government 
or any local body authoiiscd by the Government, (4) loan advanced by a 
bank, co-opeiative society 01 company whose accounts are subject to audit 
by a certificated auditor under the Companies Act, (5) loan advanced to a trader 
(6) advance made on the basis of negotiable instiument as defined in the Negotiable 
Instrument Act of 1818 other than a promi.s.sory note, (7) transaction which is 
in substance a mortgage or sale of immovable property. 

All the amendments moved to the definition of the term “loan” were lost 
including (1) excluding fiom the piovisions of this IVilI loans advanced by persons 
ranying (m business bonafule not having foi its [nimaiy object the lending ol 
money (2) a loan advanced b) a tiavhn and (^) a loan advanced by a landloid to his 
partner m cultivation or ( o-shatci. 

On the i?th DFA'EMBER 'Ww MnUand Lai I’lm moved that the piotection 
sought to be given to the boiiower through the bill be not given to a non-'"’oliamedan 
who was not a membei of anagiicif tmal tiibc He saul that the measure was designed 
to protect the supposed high-handedness of a money-Iendci. As a repiesentative 
of an important non-Muslim constituency the speaker could say definitely that not 
one voter in his and another important non-Muslim constituency relished the Bill. 

Mr. Mohammad Hussain said that if the amendment was carried the un¬ 
touchables would still remain in the money-lendeis’ clutches. 

Mr. Nanak Chand showed surprise that when Mr. Mohammad Hussain 
was developing his point Goveinment membc-is weie cheeiing him. He asked, 
since when Government and Muslim member'- h:i<l developed spi ci.d love foi the 
untoucbable.s ? The last time wlien a 1 -Iindu rnembm moved a resolution le- 
commending the throwing open of public wells for the untouchables, and the Sikhs 
.supported it, only the Muslim and Government membei.s opposed the resolution. 
The action of Muslim and Government memliets to-day was sheei hypocri.sy. 

The speaker concluding expressed satisfaction that Mr. jayakar had drafted 
a bill for the Assembly to abandon the term imtouchability and class the latter 
among toucliables. 

After further discussion Mr. Lup's amendment was defeated. The Bill’s 
second clause wherein only two minor amendments were passed was carried, 'fhe 
discussion on the third clause was pioceeding when the Council adjourned. 

On the /?/'/! DECEMBER the Council dls[)osed of .1 part ol the thiid clause 
of the Bill. The clause .as passed requiied a cieditoi to legularly maintain an 
account in respect ot each debtor of all the liansae lioip, rel.amg to any loan 
advanced and fuinisli c.a li dHitoi exauy six iiaunli' with .a le gible statement oi 
accounts. The accounts in.ay he kept in Englidi, I Cdu, Gurinukhi, Nagri 01 
Mahajani, whichever the ci editor chooses, but be should sup[)l the accounts to the 
debtor in whicheverof the abov^e-meniioned languages tlie debtor demands. The 
clause fulher laid down that the principal and interest be not mixed up in the 
account books and that if a loan passed by inheritance 01 assignment to a 
widow or ininoi such widow oi minor shall not be bound to maintain and 
fuinish an account for six months from the date of such passing. 

The option of the creditor to keep acc ounts in one of the five languages was 
granted after the Hindu members bad ibieatened to walk-cnit, 

On the 14th DECEMBER the Council passed the Kegtilalion of Accounts 
Bill which proved the most controversial measure evp: disi ussed in the Council 

The concluding part of the tliird cl.ui-^e saul that non-acknowledgment of 
six-monthly accounts by a debtor svouid not be deemed to be a admission of the 
accounts correctness. The fourth clause infer aU i gave the Magistiate powei 
to disallow the whole or a portion of the inteivst found due and the cost of the 
suit when the creditor established the claim against the debtoi, but vxas found not to 
have complied with the provisions of the r>ill I ho fifth clause exempted from the 
provisions of the Act, loans advanced before the commencement of the Act. The 
sixth clause gave the Government power to prescribe the form for the maintenance 
of acrounls. The Council then adjourned sine die. 
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Addressing the Aui^ust session of the C. P. Legislative Council, wltich begun 
;il Nagpur on the -'•/J/ AUGUST undei the Chairmanship oi the Hon’ble 
Sir Shankeriao Chitnavis, His Excellncy Sii Montagu Ikitler referred to the late Sir 
Cangadhar Chitnavis, the tirst President of the Council, and paid a high tribute to 
his public life and friendly relations with the (iovernment. 

His Excellency then referred to the gieat rust epidemic and the measure 
adopted to arrest its progress. Undo the Agriculturist Loan Act neajlyRs, 30 
lakhs had already been allotted for distribution for the purchase o{ Rabi seed to 
enable the cultiv'ators to replace the loss sustained by the failure of the last year’s 
crop. .After refei ring to be\eial pi >vincial matters His Excellency said that lie had 
given serious consideration to the «iuestion of the life of the C. !C Council. He 
had not found it easy to deteimine what action w(»uld be the best for thi.s pioviiu e. 
His doubt had not been lessened by the lac k of un.inirnity in tire aclvice offeicd to 
him by those whom he ccuisuited on tlie subject. Indeed, thcie seemed to him 
to be no settled opinion at all on the rn.itter. His natural inclination w is to 
proceed always according to plans. He felt that the object of the piovmce 
should be to get into the mam stiearns of Indian allans, and not to explore back- 
waters. And m the present circumstances, the bal.ince oi advantage seemed to 
i;e in not having general elections this coming November. lie had decided not to 
< nme to a final decision on the mattei until the concliK*>!on of the present session. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Tambc, Home Member, then pioposcd the adjournment of 
the business of the House as a mark c>l respect to the late president 

Rao Bahadur Kelkat, .Messis. Khapatde, Raghavendia Rao .ind Cowan on 
bch4ilf of the non-otVicial members supposed the motion. The adjournment 
motion was canled, all standing. The llouse then adjourned. 

.sUPPLKWENT.VKV liEM.ANIC^ \niKD 

On [\\Q. :?2n/l AUGUST the supjilcunentaiy deni.mds undei the heads, Police, 
Administration of Justice, Education, Public Healt'n, .Agricultuie, F'amine, Ex¬ 
penditure in England, Famine Relief Fund and Loans and Advances by the 
Provincial Government, were voted. The Council tlien adjourned. 

Interest centred lound the “no-confidence” motions. Of the 27 members who 
stood up for the motions, 18 weic Congicss members, and the lest from the 
Democratic Party. 

NO-COM IDKNCK ON MINISTER 

On 2^rd AUGUSl ^ aftci ({uestion time, l)i. khake ( Congies^. ) foimally 
moved his motion of “No-confidence” m the Hon. Mr. R. M. Deshinukh, 
Minister. Dr. Khare said that Dr. DeshmuklTs acceptance of oftke was unconstitu¬ 
tional, because no Ministei under the present Reforms and the present CjOv- 
ernment of India Act, could do any g(K>d to the country. The speaker 
challenged the Minister to show that the power he held was independent of 
the Government’s wishes. The Ministers had no control over the purse and 
could take no action to better the condition of bis country. The Ministers did not 
command the confidence of the majority of the elected members of the House. 
He should resign immediately instead of being a mere tool in the hands of the 
bureaucracy. Dr. Khare criticised the Responsive Co-operation party for the 
change in their policy towards the Ministiy. 

Mr. Majiduddin AHM EO Jubbulpore Division,) sujrpoiling the motion, said 
that Muslims joined the Nationalist Party on a definite assurance that one post 
would be given to a Muslim. His speech, which contained repeated I'eferences to 
communalism, was interrupted frequently and the President had to order the 
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speakei to confine himself to the motion before the House, and to say why he had 
no confidence in the Minister. The speaker had to cut short his remarks. 

Mr Ahmed concluded by appealing to the House to vote for the motion 
as in his opinion the Minister had failed to protect the interests of the rninoiities. 

The Government Advocate (nominated) opposed the motion. He observed 
that theie was no good in wrec king the Ministiy. He did not understand the object 
of the motion, 

Mr. Umesh Dutt l\athak (Independent) suppoited the Congress view and 
questioned Mr. Deshmukh’s move in forming the new Ministry. He compli- 
mented the Swarajists on having followed the Congress mandate. 

Mr. Ganesh Gupta, leadei of the Swaiaj Party, gave leasons why the 
“No-Confidence” motion was tabled. He said that the present Ministers did not 
enjoy the confidence of the elected members. Hence they did not en]oy the 
confidence of s veral of the constituencies. They weie in no sense responsible 
to the people undei the present dyan hy. 

Mr. Vaidya (Responsi\ist) protested against ceitain remarks made during 
the discussion and assured the House that he would follow the mandate of 
his party. 

Mr. Khaparde said that the .Swarajists also helped the (ioveinment by 
moving resolutions and asking cjuestions and bv uoiking on committees as the 
Nationalist Party had done, thus indirectly helping in working dyarchy. 

Mr. Kedar, on behalf of the Demociatic Party, made a statement saying 
that the Goveinoi was not well advised in choosing one of the Ministoi s, against 
whom last yeai there was a motion of “no confidence’'. 37 members had stood 
up favouring the motion. It should be taken that a “Nod onfidence” motion had 
been viitually passed against the Hon. Mi. Deshmukh. 

Mr. Kedar personally and on behalf ofM r. Racdiavendra Rao, assuied the 
House that they would not accept office dunng the life time of the Coun* il. 

The Hon. Mr. R. M. Dk.mimukh made a statement that Ministcis c oiild 
take the initiative in several matteis. He said that the charge that the mtciest'. 
of the minorities would not be s-ifeguarded, was gioundless. He fought for 
Mahomedan nominations on several occasions, lie had acepted offi* e this time, 
on the assumption that the present Ministry would be stable. He assuiod the 
House that he would abide by the decision of the Council shoily to be 
declared. 

A motion for closure was made, but the PicsideiU adjouined the House till 
the next-day on the giound that a full deb.ite was necessaiy. 

On the 24th AUGUST^ after inteipellations, Di. Khare’s notice, to move 
an adjournment of the House on the ground that the Hon. Mr. I'ambe, the Home 
Member, and other C.ovemment ofificeis wne biingmg undue pressuie to bear 
on the members m connection with the motion of “No-Confidence” in Mi. 
Deshmukh, the Ministei, was disallo^^cd by the Ibesident on the giound that the 
motion was indefinite. 

The debate on the “No-Coniidencc” motion was then icsumed. 

Mrs. Anusaya Bai Kale opposed the motion. Mi. Kuley said that the iiiTie 
would soon come when all obstiuctive tactics would dibappeai. He added that 
the constitution must be worked. 

The closure was moved and carried. 

The Hon. Mr. Deshmukh repeated the rcmaiks made by him the previous 
day, saying that there was nothing new. 

The mover of the motion, replying to the debate, ci iticised the Nationalist 
Party which he said comprised various gioups with no fixed principles. 

The motion was put to vote. A poll was demanded with the result that 29 voted 
for the motion and 49, including officials and nominated members, voted against. 
The Congress Party and the Democratic Party solidly voted for the motion. 
The result of the voting was received with cheers. 

Mr. Raghavendra Rao, Leader of the Democratic I’arty, asked why his 
signature was missing from the voting list, stated that he was leading members to 
the lobby to record their votes in favour of the “No-Contldencc” motion and he 
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forgot to record his vole, supporting the “Nu-ronfidence’‘ rnolion, although he 
had the intention to do so. 

KON'-OFriCIAT. 151 LI,s 

Mr. Pradhan’b District Municipalities’ Amendment F)ill, and Mi. jaiswal’s 
Smoking Hill were passed into law. 

Mr. Kolhe’s Cotton Maiket Hill was lefened to a Select Committee, 

Mr. jaibwal’s Land Alienation Amendment Itil! was lost. 

Mr. riiakurdas (iowardhandas* Land Revenue .Amendment Hill was refeired 
to a Select Committee. 

Mr. JaiswaTs (iond Succession and Adoption liill, and M1. Kale’s University 
Hill were also referred to Select Committees. The Council then adjoinned. 

On the 2tih AVGUST a few non official hills weie leferred to Select 
Committees. 

A resolution ielating to the abolition of the post of Commissionei of 
11 oshangabad wms cai ried by votes to 25 

Mr. Kalikai’s lesolution regarding unemployment among the educated classes 
w.i. not opposed by the C,o\ernment 'Lhe ( ouncil then adjoin ned, 

OlSCCiURTJ’-OCs TRKATMKM of Col NCfl. sKCRRT.AR^ . 

On the .-’y/// Al'GVST^ as soon as the I’lesidctnt took Ins scat, Mi. Majidudin 
Ainned got up and protested against the alleged d -courteous tieatment by Mr. 

< .rille, the ('ouncil .Sec retai y. 

Ml. Majidudin said tliat when he went to tlie I'lesiciein's Chainbei to hand 
m the adjoinnment motion .ibout the Konti ttoubh- the .Secietaiy said, ‘ Youi 
motion is time-haired. It should have been de!i\ered before 11-30. C,o out.” 

Ml. Majidudin referred to Lord M()ile> s chnnei to tlie membeis of the 
Indian CVivil Set vice, when there was a talk about the hehai’ioui oi Civil 
ScMcants towards the people of India. Mi. .Maiidnd n Ahmed wanted to know 
why he was insulted by the .Secretary. 

I'he 1 Resident e.Nplained that when he was talking to Mi. Kedai, Mi. Majidu- 
dm began to interfere, and he w'as told to wait until tite talk with Mi. Kedar 
V a.s over. 

Mr. (.lillc explained that as the time left befoir the opening oi tin* Counc il 
was only ten minutes, and as they were discussing business c'onnected with the 
('ounc il, he as Council Serietaiy recjuested Mi. Ahmed to go out and wait. No 
disrouitesy was intended and he was surprised that tlieie should h.ii e been a 
misunderstanding. 

Mr. Ahmed enquiied whethei the .Secretai\ v^ould neat .t Kiiiopean 
membei of the Civil .Seiw'ice in the same manner. 

Ml. (inllc said : Yes, most emphatically, if any meunb 1 ot the .Sei\ice be¬ 
haved in the manner in which the membei did. 

After discussing some non-official resolutions of pioxiiuial mtciesi, the Council 
.idjourned dje 
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XON -OFFICIAI. R bsOLUTIUN S. 

The auluiim sessn^n of the l^ehar and Orissa Legislaticc Counc il c ommenced at 
Ranchi on the jr// SEP TEMPER /Q2Q under th(‘ presidenc v of the Hon. Khan 
Hahadur Khwaja Mahomed Noor. After interpellations and formal business, 
Mr. R. L. Nandkeolyar moved a resolution recommending the improvement of 
the status, pay and prospects of the subordinate Civil Executive Scivice but it was 
lost, 29 voting for and 31 against it. 

The next resolution for enabling women to entei the Council was adopted by 43 
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against i8 votes. The resolution for providing acconiniodation lor jurors and 
assessors was then accepted by the (jovernment. 

Babu Ramcharitra Singh then moved the following resolution : “This 
Council recommends to the (iovernment to issue a circular to the Director of 
Industries and the Textile Expert directing them to visit the Congress Khadi 
Organisations with a view to study this problem and to repoit to the (lOvern- 
ment as to the ways and means they should employ to help the growth 
and spread of this national movement.” 

Sir Fakhruddin, Minister for Development, opposed the lesolution while 
Messrs Baldeo Sahay and Dipnarayan Singh suppoited it. The lesolution was lost 
by 37 against 31 votes. The House was then adjourned. 

On the 4 pi SEPTEMBER the Council discussed non-ofhcial resolutions. 

Mr. Brijmohan Panda’s resolution to bring the Sambalpur District into line 
with the other other parts of the piovince so far as the Local Self-Ciovernment Act 
was concerned was withdrawn on the (jOvernment assurance that the matter was 
being considered. 

Mr. Ami it Lai Ojha’s resolution for raising the status of the Dhanbad 
district was rejected, the Government pointing out financial ditficuhy. 

TREATMENT TO POLITICAL PRISONERS. 

Mr. Guru Sahay Lai, Swarajist, moved a resolution asking the Government to 
amend the jail lules with a view to provide tieatment as first class misdemeanants 
to all persono convicted foi political offences. The speaker stated that the 
Ciovernment Ind accepted the ptinciple and they should now frame definite 1 ules 
to treat all political prisoners as first class piisoners. 

The Judicial Secietary, opposing the lesolution on behalf ol the (loveinment, 
said that under the existing rules, the Magistrate could diiect that piisoners 
convicted of politic.il otTences be tie.ated difi'erenlly. Such class of pnsoneis v\eie 
mildly liaated. gi\en speci.d tood anci sepaiate accoininodaiion and \'eiy 
reasonable latitude was uiven whuh could be given m jail. 

He p oiiued out that in England, no prisoner who was convicted of upsetting 
the existing order of society would be tieated as a first division prisoner. 'I'he 
whole question of the treatment of pnsoneis, including political prisoners was the 
subject matter of an enquiry by the Government of India. The Provincial 
Government, under the instructions of the (iO\ernment of India would consult non- 
official opinion on the question and foiwaid it to the (lOvei nment of India. 

Mr. K. G. Sahay, Swarajist, pointed out that in England the prisoners w-eie 
classified into two groups, ordinary convicts and those who were not . onx’icted ol 
an offence involving moral tiupritude. The latter ckiNs of pnsoneis weie tieated as 
special class prisoneis. 

Mr. Jagal Narayan l-al ga\’e instances in w^hich poiitu a! pnsoneis were not 
properly treated. The discussion was not (oncluded wjien the Council adjourned 
till the J/// SEPTEMBER when in view of the (lOvernmenl offenng to set 
up a small committee regarding the question of tieatment of jioliticai pnsonen, 
the resolution on the subject was withdrawn. 

“searchlight” under DLSFAVnUK. 

Ml. Nnsu Narayan Sinha moved a lesolution urging the (,overnineiU tc 
withdraw their orders w’ithholding from the Searchlight K\vk\^\w\\\t.\\\ advertise¬ 
ments and free supply of their publications. The speaker stiongly i riticised the 
action of the Government. The paper had but done its duly in seeming and 
publishing the Government’s confidential memorandum submitted to the Simon 
Commission. Summaries of it had already been published in ollvi ne^vspapeis. 

If the Government thought that the paper would in any way be alfecTed by thei? 
action they were mistaken. The Government had been condemned by the leading 
newspapers and the Calcutta Journalists’ Association. It was not too late to mend 
and the Government should withdraw their order. 

The Hon. Mr. Whitty, opposing the resolution on behalf of the Govern¬ 
ment, said that the Government were responsible foi the documents and papcr.s m 
their chaige and they must be the judges as to which of these were suitable 
foi publication in the public interests which should be kept confidential. If 
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papers, which the Government thought should not be published and marked 
‘confidential’ appeared in any newspaper, the Government were bound in the 
public interests to show their disapproval. Papers which the Government had 
decided to treat as confidential, in the ordinary course, could only be procured for 
publication by dishonesty and breach of conhdence of those Government servants 
through whose hands they passed. The Government, therefore, felt very stiongly 
that they must protect their less reliable servants being offered inducements to 
dishonesty and their honest servants from the unjust suspicion which would fall on 
them, by marking their disapproval of the publication of such documents. 

Mr. Kiishna Ballabh Sahay ( Swarajist) said the (iovernment were under a 
delusion if they thought that they could make a paper subservient by penalising it 
No publi'- interest had been jeopardised by the publication of the document"' 
concerned. 

Hai Ihij Raj Kiishna tliought it was the duty of a newspapei to find the 
doings of the Government and publish them. He(ouId not understand how llie 
(iov'ernment could matk ilu*;! dlsappiobalion of the conduct of their servants 
!)y punishing the SearcJtlij^hf. 

Rai Pahadui Duai ka Nath said that 11 wme tlicy who weie to judge whether 
ilic public inteiests had surfe'edb) the publication of the documents. The news¬ 
papers in Europe' had often published comidentia! official secrets, the speakei 
recalling in this cOiinectiun the publication of the rnemoiablc Beilin treaty. 

The resolution was lejectcd by 57 votes to 40. 

UKI5ATE UN i.Ol.Mrui STRIKE. 

On the bill SEPTEMllKRy Mr. Sn Krishna Singh, 'e.idei of the .Swaraj 
lharty, mo\’ed the adjournment of the House to discuss the situ.ri’on arising oat 
of the tin-plate stiike in (ilolniuri. He enumerated the giievanres of the labomeis, 
namely, low scale of wages, insufiicient housing accommodation, absence of 
bonus, provident fund scheme, maternity beneht and other benefit smvice rules. 
These grievances were, he said, repiesentcd to the management who first held 
out hopes, but later adopted a defiant altitude, and the icsult was the strike. 
The strikers were willing to icsumc woik if the management were prepared to 
stop victimisation and reinstate all the hands dismissed befoie and during the 
strike and appoint an iinpaitial l ommittee to cnqaiie into their grievances. But 
these modest demands of Laboin weie not ac< cpted ijy the management. 

The movei said lliat Paihans wcic cnipU))ed to terrorise the stiikers, and 
the police had dedicated then fun- tion of maintaining law and order to the 
I’athans. He asked Goveinmen', if simh a sta;e of tilings siiould be allowed to 
continue. It was, he uiged, tiie plain dut\ of the ('.ovcinment to intervene 
this Clkical jum tille, and apply the piovlsions of the Trade Disputes .A.ct and 
appoint a Cone illation ikuiid. The intention of the .Act was to piomote goodwill 
between the woikeis and the empioscMs, and if the Government kept aloof at 
this hour, the contagion would spiead, and the laboui unicst would assume a 
'-eiious aspect in the country. 

Mr. Krishna Ballabh sahay, Swarajist, who had been to Golinuri, said that 
the stiike had been continuing foi five months, and the industry concerned was 
mining itself by the piolongalion of the stiike. During this penod the Company 
sutfeied loss of about Rs. 19 lakhs. He lefeiied to an assault on the picketers 
by the i‘athans. 

The Hon’ble Mr. WHITTV, on behalf of the Government, detailed the fact 
leading to the strike. He pointed out that the strike w^as resorted to by labour 
without notice to the management, who had no alternative but to recruit new 
hands. He repudiated the suggestions that the police allowed Bathans to intim¬ 
idate the strikers. All cases weie dealt with by the local olhcers strictly 
accoiding to law. The attitude of the (’.overnment wa^ wholly impartial. It was 
very difficult for the Government to intervene in a dispute of this nature. The 
appointment of a Conciliation Board would be infiuctnous and serve no useful pur¬ 
pose. In this case, the difficulty would be how' to deal with the new hands now 
woiking in the tin-plate industry. 

Tlie adjournment motion was carried by 41 votes to 39. 
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NON-OFMCIAl. lULLS. 

On the SEPTEMHER the debate was dull and attendance scanty 
when the debate on the Muslim Wukfs Bill was conducted in vernacular languages, 
even the INIinister speaking in I 'ldu. Some Swaiajist Hindu members suppoited 
and independent Muhammedan members opposed the motion for reference to a 
Select Committee, 'hhe Mimsie)- o[)posing o))sei \'ed tliat llie provisions of the 
I’ill were diastric and unwoikable. 

'riie proposal of liu* authoi of thv Hill to translate veinaculai speeches was ruled 
out by the I'lesident. ()ne Mahant (>1 the Swaiaj I'aity, wlio sni)p()iied the motion, 
voted against t!u“ molum which was lo^t by 35 against 4c;. 

The motion ioi 1 eleiem e to a Select Committee r»f tlie Religious Endou'ments 
Bill of Ml. Raiiicswaipi.isad Dutt was oppo^ed by a motion foi ciiculation 
which was adopted 

Pandit Coda\a.i.s Misia i(‘maikev] tliat although the Mimsiei piomised, nothing 
had been done to appoint a « ominiitee pioimsed on ilie witluliawal of his l)ill 
duiing the winti'i session, lauieis ut-ie received b\’ th(‘ MahaiUa and the 
Mahant’s sei vaiUs in Ihiri to stave on that committee. It was lumoured tliat a 
letiied rollc('tor would [ueside o^ei the Munnuttee. 

Moving the Chot<ina^pur Ien<tncv /\mendtut’nl Bill jiioposing tianslei ot 
non-aboriginal tenants o(.<upan(\ holdings toi lefeunte to a Select Committee, 
Mr. (lUnendianatli Ko\ said that ansf* 1 was allowed to the (giste men of some 
v’illage.s iindei llie .same /emmd'a uh.th ’esuhedm suneptitious tiamsfeis through 
sunendei, collasm* .sini and sale in e\ecuiion ol (ha K*e. 

The debate was not ( om inded when the C(*’n'iei! adjourned. 

On tlie /oV/ s A''V'.'. 1 /toai non-otiicial Bills, the Chota Nagpur 
fenancy Amendmen: Blip the Bihar and Orissa Local Self-Government 
Amendment Biip the CattU Bill and the ()rissa Tenancy Amendment Bill 
weie allowed to be ciiculated 1 ' eleciting publn opinion. 

Local Self-Government Amendment Bill was brought forw-ard by Mr. 
Ranu-hantia Singh, Swarajist, with a view to piotecting loc.'il bodies from the 
possibil iy of abuse ot the poweisof supcisession vested in the local Government. 

On /ith SEPl'EMBL/\\ the Council discussed certain points connected 
w'ith the Chota Nagpur Tenancy Amendment Biip which had ))een returned to the 
Council for reconsideration by His Excellency the Governoi. 

The TVdl, which i.s an olhcial measuie, was passed in the last se.s.sion of the 
Council with a view to facilitating the .wijuisition of land foi mining purposes 
but a few amendments wcie then effected which in the opinion of the (joveinoi 
rec[uired reconsideration. A motion icgaiding the omission of the provison in 
1 espect of accpiisition of surface rights of lancl was defeated. Anothei amending 
motion was carried. A third point regaiding the aci^uisition C)f dwelling hou'^es 
w as being dis( ussed when the Council adjouined. 

THE HIHAR .\M) ORI>^A MICA HILL. 

On the i^tk SEPTEMBEIL the Coun<al discussed the Bihai and Orissa Mica 
Bill an odicial measure for the picvenuon of theft of mica from the mining area ot 
the Hazaribagh district. 

The Hon. Mr. Whitty, moving toi refeience of the Bill to a select committee, 
explained that theft of mica in the Kodai ma aica was a most serious evil and it 
was Inteitering with the development of an industry of vital importance and 
keeping capital out of it when it was needed and preventing its development on 
scientific lines. Theft was so extensive that it could not be dealt with effectively 
by ordinary law-. Cumulative evidence and independent enquiry had shown that theft 
was so prevalent that it was cansing (o nplele demoralization in the industry 
and driving reliable firms from the busme.s>. It was, therefore, their duty to set 
their house in order and take steps to put an end to the crying evil. He assured 
the Council that no injustice would be done to any party concerned by the 
proposed legislation. He detailed tlie piovisions ot the Ifill, pointing out that the 
present Bill was modified to meet some practical objertions urged on the previous 
occasion. 
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Mr. Baldeva Sali.ay, Swarajist, disputed the existence of theft on an appreciable 
scale. He considered ordinary law quite sufficient to meet cases of theft. He 
pointed out that out of 103 cases of mica theft 86 ended in convictions. 
He failed to see why and in whose interest special legislation was enacted 
when the Bihar and Orissa Mica Association, a majority of the members 
of which were Indian, and five members out of nine of the Kodarma Mica 
Association had opposed the legislation. 

Mr. Brij Raj Krishna, Swarajist, moved an amendment that the Bill be 
circulated for eliciting public opinion. 

The discussion was continued in the Council till the rd/h SEPTEMBER when 
the Government motion for reference of the Bill to a Select Committee was 
passed by fifty-one votes to forty-three. The Swarajist amendment for circula¬ 
tion of the Bill for public opinion was rejected. 

The Hon. Mr Whitty on behalf of the Government reiterated that the Bill aimed 
at the prevention of theft of Mica and was meant to help the industry which was 
in an unhealthy state. No useful purpose would be served by circulation as the 
principle of the Bill was not new. All the mteiests concerned were consulted when 
the Bill was iiUioiUued in 1927. 

A number of supplementaly demands weie next voted. The Swarajists opposed 
the demands. Mi. Siiknshna Singh, leader of the Swaraj Party, stated that they 
wanted to recoid tlicii piotest as the Government had never cared to pay any 
heed to popular opinion and failed to take action of the ajournment motion 
regarding the Tinplate-strike at Golmuri. 

TffE OOveRNOR’S ADDRESS. 

On the ijth SEPTEMBER His Excellency the Governor in 
M'* Council said :—“I have come on this occasion to prorogue the Council 
in person, because, I think, it is due to you that I should inform you 
myself of my intention to use the power vested in me by clause L B of Section 
72B Government of India Act to piolong the life of the Council beyond the 
normal three years. In the ordinary course of events I should at the close of this 
session have taken leave of you preparatory to dissolving the Council so that the 
fresh elections might take place in November and the meeting of the newly elected 
Council might be held in Januaiy. But as you aie aware His Excellency the 
Governor-General has announced his intention of extending the life of the 
Legislative Assembly and the Governors of other provinces have notified that 
they intend to follow the same course in lespect of their Legislative Councils. The 
reasons for this slip ha\ n been gi\en fully by the Governor General. 

“The next election for the Council can hardly take place without some relation 
to the constitutional changes that have been under discussion for the last two 
years and I am convinced that it is right that electors and candidates should have 
before them the report of the Royal Commission which was appointed to collect 
information on the basis of which the Parliament can consider the question of 
what these constitutional changes should be rather than that the election be 
influenced by hazardous guesses not impossibly coloured by political bias as to 
the contents of that lepoit. I have decided therefore not to dissolve the Council 
now or hold elections this year. 

“Ordinarily having come to this conclusion, lealising, as I do, the great 
inconvenience to everyone, of elections held in hot weather and the rains, 1 should 
definitely extend the life of the Council until the following autumn, a time which 
experience has shown to be the most suitable for holding elections. But it is 
obviously desirable that we should fall into line with the Government of India and 
other provinces and hold our elections same time as they do. I shall not therefore 
issue the necessary notification fixing the period of extension until shortly before 
the life of this Council would normally expire, so that, I may have the advantage 
of considering the action contemplated elsewhere. 

“The course I have adopted will enable the Council to give full consideration 
to two Government bills which the House has just referred to Select Committees,*’ 

The Swarajists walked out before the Governor’s arrival. 
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The Burma Legislative Council 

The August Session of the Burma Legislative Council commenced at Rangoon 
on the ^th AUGUST igsg under the presidenship of the Hon’ble Mr. U. Pu 
when the report of the Burma Provincial Simon Comm ttee was presented. Next 
day, the 6th AUGUST^ the adjournment motion, moved by Mr. S. Tyabji to 
discuss the present students’ strike in the Technical Institute, Insein was carried 
against Government opposition by a majority of four votes. Mr. Tyabji related the 
students’ allegations and the assurance given to him by Mr. Dunn President 
of the Institute's Governing Body that no disciplinary action will be taken 
against them. Notwithstanding this assurance at a meeting later the Governing 
Body said that there was no justification for the stiike and to punish the students 
for the same. This he asserted was a breach of trust. 

Mr. Dunn replied that Mr. Tyabji’s statement was incorrect. He did, when Mr. 
Tyabji met him, draw his attention to class attendance and stipends rules. Seveial 
officials and non-officials took part in the debate. 

The F'inance Member said that before striking, the students did not repiesent 
to the Governing body nor represented to the higher authorities of the Burma 
Government when they were dissatisfied with the mode of defence lecorded by 
the Inquiry Committee. Non-officials also complained against the Principal acting 
as Secretary. 

The Forest Minister said that as he would have to deal with the matter adminis¬ 
tratively he would refrain from taking part in the discussion but observed, 
composed as it was, the public had confidence in the Governing Body as he had. 

DEBATE ON PROVINCIAL EXCISE BOARD 

Non-official business commenced next. After a piolonged debate which 
continued till the next day, the jth AUGUST^ the resolution moved by Mr. Tun Win 
recommending the formation of a Provincial Excise Board, consisting of 12 non¬ 
officials and the Minister as Chairman with final power to regulate the sale of 
liquor, opium and deleterious diugs and fix the number and location of shops 
was lost by a majority of eight votes. The sa me resolution as amended by Mr. Chit 
Hla to form a board to advise the Excise Minister regarding the sale of those 
drugs was also lost. 

Mr. Tun Win, criticising the e.xcise policy of the Government, pointed out 
that the policy failed to prevent smuggling, but increased the number of liquor 
and opium consumers. 

The Excise Minister, Sir Ah Yain, said it had been best so far as no better 
suggestion had been yet made to alter it. The adoption of the resolution would 
create interference and difficulties in the administration and besides involve the 
delegation of the powers of the council to such a committee. There was the idea 
of prohibition behind the resolution but that was practically impossible in this 
country. 

PROTE.ST against DISBANDMENT 

On the 8th AUGUST a united protest was made by various sections of the 
House against the disbandment of the Burma Sappers and Miners, the only 
Burmese Regiment. Simultaneously a demand was also made to remobilise them. 
The whole day was devoted to the debate. The resolution was moved by Mr. Tharra- 
waddy U Pu. Non-officials criticised the action of the Army Department in 
disbanding the Burmese Sappers and Miners, complaining that neither the 
military authorities of Burma nor the Local Government were consulted before 
the action was taken. 

The Home Member said that the Local Government sympathised with the 
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mover, and pointed out that the matter was a central subject and the final decision 
rested with the Government of India. The Burma Government did what they 
could before action was taken. He informed the House that the Government 
members would neither vote nor take part in the debate, but would send the 
resolution, if passed, to the Government of India and the Secretary of State, 

The resolution was carried without opposition. 

PLEA FOR REMOVAL OF SEX DISQUALIFICATION 

On the gth AUGUST,, after interpellations, Mr. Tharrawaddy U Pu asked for 
leave to move an adjournment motion to discuss the Local Government’s action in 
refusing the demands of Phoongyi Wizaya, a prisoner hunger-striking for the last 
four months and now on the point of death. 

The Finance Member, opposing it, said that the matter was the individual's 
concern, and it was Wizaya’s choice. 

The President disallowed the motion, holding that the matter was not of 
public importance. 

An interesting debate them centred round the resolution moved by Mr. Tharra¬ 
waddy U. Pu recommending the removal of sex disqualification from the electoral 
rolls, which was carried. Non-officials, supporting the motion, pointed out the 
absolute freedom enjoyed and high position held by Burmese women in various 
spheres. 

The Home Member, Sir Maung Gyi, explaining the Government’s attitude 
said that Government would not oppose it, but officials might speak or vote as 
they liked. The resolution was passed without a division. 

HURMA SIMON COMMITTEE REPORT. 

On the foth AUGUST Mr. Tharrawaddy U Pu mov^ed a motion to condemn 
the Provincial Simon Committee’s report and the Government’s memorandum, which 
was ultimately talked out. 

The mover said that the former recommended separation, and the latter 
stated that Burma was still unfit for Home Rule. The speaker characterised the 
Provincial Simon Committee’s report as useless. Producing a printed pamphlet 
which, he said, was the original provincial report, to which he had agreed, he said 
that it was all right as it then was, as it recommended full responsible government 
simultaneously with separation. The sudden change in the final report, the mover 
said, might have been due to the Government influence. 

Mr. U. Ba Pe moved an amendment condemning the reporl’sr ecommendation 
except that on separation and the paragraphs in the Government memorandum 
suggesting retention of veto powers by Governor and the continuance of official 
bloc. He said the provincial report fell far short of the people’s expectations. He 
said that the Committee would have received the w'hole country’s thanks if they 
had stuck to their former report. 

The Finance Member, explaining the Government attitude, said that neither 
the Government nor the officials w’ould oppose the motion. When the Committee 
was appointed, the members refused to seive on it, but now they want to condemn 
the report. Their refusal, he thought, was due to fear to take responsibility. The 
speaker intormed the House that there was no other memorandum barring that 
submitted to the Council. 

Dr. Parekh, on behalf of Indians, said that they would neither vote nor take 
part in the debate owing to the separation recommendations. 

Mr, Deglanville expressed disapproval of the action of the boycotters and 
non*co-operators in censuring the report, and said their remarks were improper. 

Mr. U. Tun Win, supporting the motion, objected to communal representation 
which, he said, was now a great hindrance in India. 

Mr. Aung Thin, Chairman of the Provincial Committee, said that the report 
submitted to the Council was the only one they had prepared, and the other one 
referred to by several members was not their report. Explaining the reasons for 
certain recommendations, he said, the retention of the official was still neces¬ 
sary, as experts in administration were essential. 

As the clock struck six, the President prorogued Council. 
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December Session—9th to 12th. December 1929. 

KCHO OF PHOONGYI WIZAYA’s HUNGER-sTRIKK. 

The December Session of the Council commenced at Rangoon on the gth 
DECEMBER rg^g. After interpellations, the President made a statement drawing 
the attention of the House to the Press article by Mr. Thaiawaddy U. Pu, challeng¬ 
ing the ruling of the President on the gth August, disallowing his adjournment 
motion in connection with the hunger-strike of U. VVizaya. Tlie President said that 
the article was incomplete, incorrect and misleading and created mischief. He 
must therefore warn the member not to repeat a similar mischief in the future. 

Mr. Tharrawaddy U. Pu then tried to offer a personal explanation, but was 
not allowed to continue, as the President regarded that the nv mber’s explanation 
was not of the proper type. The President remarked that the member had no 
light to criticise the action of the President, his luling being final. 

Thereupon, Mr. Tharrawaddy U. Pu stated that he would criticise the Presi¬ 
dent’s action the next day when his motion foi the lemoval of the President from 
office would come up for discussion. 

This evoked heated cross-remarks between some Purman members, when 
the timely intervention of the officiating Finance Member, Mr. T. Couper, who 
presented the financial statements, resulted in the restoration of order in 
the House. 

OFFICIAL RILLS, 

To-day’s agenda included several official bills of which two—(i) to provide 
protection to young persons living in ciicumstances conducive to crime and (2) to 
provide for the pievention of ciuelty to animals inlkiima—were passed, w^hile 
the third bill to conserve and piotect undciground souices of walei-supply was 
referred to a Select Committee. The Council then adjourned. 

MOTION FOR REMOVAL or PRESIDENT NEliATIM:!). 

On the loRi DECEMBER, Mr. Tharrawaddy U. Pu’s motion for the removal 
of the President fiom his office was l(»st without a division after several hours’ 
debate, there being only a few suppoiters for it. 

An adjournment motion by the same member was allowed by the President, 
the Government not objecting, to discuss the Government's action in refusing 
yellow robes to Buddhist monks in jails and also legarding the hunger-strike by 
U Arthappa. now in Rangoon Jail. The motion was talked out after two hours 
debate. 

After interpellations, the Deputy President Mr. IT Ni occupied the chair, when 
Mr. Tharrawaddy U. Pu moved that the Hon. Mr. U. Pu be removed from his office 
as President, and the concurrence of His E.xcellency the Goveinor be invited to 
the course of action proposed. 

The mover regretted the duty imposed upon him by the action of the 
President in disallowing his adjournment motion with icference to U. Wizaya’s 
death as a result of hunger-strike. After giving a biicf histoiy of the controversy, 
he said the members who desired to criticise any action of the Government were 
prevented from doing so on the floor of the House because, standing orders were 
oeing so drafted as to make it not only impossible to offer such criticism, but 
also to obtain assistance in the public press and outside the Chamber for the 
ventilation of the grievances. Because he had published his views on the action 
of the President with regaid to his adjournment motion, the President made a 
statement the previous day accusing him of creating bad feeling between the 
ITesident and the Buddhist public. The speaker said he had never denied that 
there was any bad feeling between himself and the President so far as the Council 
business was concerned. He said, the present motion before the House was not 
inspired by any personal motives. He moved the resolution as he felt that he 
ought to bring things to a head, so that the members of the House when placed 
in a similar predicament as he had been, would be in a better position to sav 
what they wished to say without being told that they were creating bad feeling.’ 
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Under the present conditions, the President’s actions and decisions could not be 
criticised either in the Chamber or in the public press. That being so, he desired 
that the President should be one whose decision and actions would be absolutely 
impartial. He said he was fighting for the privileges and rights of all the members 
of the House and not for his own, and wanted to withdraw the motion ; but 
there were cries of “No, no” from all sides of the House. 

The motion was then opposed by the leaders of the People’s Party, the 
National Parliamentary Organisation and the Independent Party, who all criti¬ 
cised the mover for biinging such a motion on flimsy grounds. 

Mr. Couper, leader of the House, opposing the motion, asked whether the 
Ihesident’s action justified the withdrawal of their confidence and the support 
they had promised. He remaiked about the absence of weighty reasons for such 
a motion, and asked the members to consider not only the dignity of the Chair 
but also of the pioceedings of the House. He said the President had been 
supported by all sides of the House. 

The motion was lost without a division. 

TREATMENT OF PHOONGYIS IN JAIL. 

To-day's agenda included non-offleial resolutions of which one was withdrawn 
alter discussion, while the others lapsed. 

When the clock struck four, Mr. Tharrawaddy U. Pu moved his adjournment 
motion to discuss the situation aiising out of the action and policy of the Govern¬ 
ment in lefusing yellow robes to Buddhist monks in jails which had already 
lesulted in the death of U. VVizaya and in the hunger-strike of another Phoongyi 
U. Arthappa in the Rangoon Jail for shnilar reasons. The mover criticised 
the jail rules preventing monks from observing sabbaths in jails. The mover 
said he wrote a letter to the Government to consider the matter, but the request 
was not granted. He also referred to the ill-treatment and artificial feeding of 
Phoongyis in jails. 

The Chief Secretary, Mr. Lloyd, opposing the motion, gave a history of 
Phoongyi Arthappa’s case and said his hunger strike was an after-thought on hearing 
of Wizaya’s death and that his object was to embarrass the Government. 

The Home Member, opposing the motion, pointed out that Rev. Ottama, 
while in jail, never made such demands, and he asked the members to show 
authority. After quoting the Vinaya rules, he remaiked that before the eyes of the 
Civil Laws, laymen and Phoongyis were the same. 

The Home Member was still speaking when the clock struck six. The 
President adjourned the Council till next day. 

MOTION FOR PROHIBITION EXPERIMENT REJECTED 

On the 77//; DRCEMBER Mr. U. Sein Ba moved a resolution that a prohibition 
experiment be carried on in Ryaukse district as a first instalment of total prohibi¬ 
tion of alcohol in Burma. After a lengthy discussion the resolution was lost by 
a majority of three votes. 

The Minister in charge of Excise opposing the resolution, pointed out that 
such an experiment conducted from 1^22 to 1927 in the most suitable area had 
failed, and said that the result of such an experiment would lead to preference of 
foreign liquors to country ones. He also remarked that so long as there was 
demand, supply must come. 

THE ROUND TABLE CONFERENCE. 

On the 12th DECEMBER the motion moved by Mr. U. Ba Pe welcoming 
the Viceroy’s announcement and claiming for Burma adequate and separate 
representation at the proposed Round Table Conference by repiesentatives of 
progressive political organisations was discussed for several hours, and passed 
without a division. 

The mover said that at the proposed conference, the inclusion of Burma as 
a part of India would be unsatisfactory, as Indian leaders would be unable to 
present Burma’s case. Besides, Burma was not satisfied with the Nehru Report. 
The Local Government’s memorandum to the Simon Commission and the 
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provincial Simon Committee’s recommendations had not come up to their 
expectation. 

Mr. Tharrawaddy U. Pu, who was suppoited by a few others, opposed the 
motion, remarking that, as the status of the representatives to the Conference was 
not yet defined, it would be useless to attend such a conference. Besides, the 
motion was a little premature at the present moment. 

The Home Member said that he felt glad with regard to the first part of the 
motion, because there was no doubt that the Viceroy had the best interests of the 
people at heart. Regarding the second part of the resolution, he said the mover 
had the sympathy of the Government. He added that he would forward the 
proceedings to the proper quarters. The motion was ultimately passed. 

AMENDMENT TO EXPULSION OF OFFENDERS ACT. 

Besides additional supplementary grants the official business included a bill 
further to amend the Expulsion of Offendeis Act which was moved by the Home 
Member and passed. The Council was then ffroroji^ueff. 


The Assam Legislative Council 

The first session of the new Assam Legislative Council commenced at Shillong 
on the 7//1 SEPTEMBER ig2g. After the members were sworn in the Council 
proceeded to elect the President. The Hon. Maulavi Abdul Hamid, Minister for 
Education, in the meantime occupying the chair. 

Originally five candidates were proposed, viz., Mr. Fai/. Nui Ali (Swarajist), 
Mr. Keramat Ali (nominated), Mr. Munawar Ali (independent), Mr. Kuladhar 
Chaliha (Swarajist) and Mr. Gopendralal Das Chaudhuri (vSwarajist ). 

The last three withdrew. Mr. F'aiz Nur Ali secured 27 votes against 21 obtained 
by Mr. Keramat Ali and was declared elected. 

Addressing the new Council, His Excellency Sir Laurie Hammond referred to 
the extensive damage caused by the recent floods, and acknowledged the assistance 
they had received both inside and outside the province. The total sum subscribed 
up to the last month exceeded Rs. 2,28,000. 

Among the items on the agenda before the Council, His Excellency observed, 
was the appointment of a commitee by the Government to go into the question of 
the rules in the Jail Manual and the treatment of prisoners and under-trials in jail. 
That was in response to the order received from the Government of India. 

‘‘Our financial position is none too secure” His Excellency continued, *‘and the 
financial outlook can only be described as dismal. We have alieady spent some 
24 lakhs in meeting the damages caused by the floods, and we have pledged our¬ 
selves to spend so much more as may be necessary to tide over the period when 
the suflferers from floods need relief. As a result of that, our cash balance will 
undoubtedly be seriously reduced, and we have therefore, at present, decided that 
where any particular work of magnitude has not been started, we shall cut down 
supplies pending future developments.” 

The flood position, according to the last report, His Excellency declared was 
improving. It would not be until November, however, that they would really know 
to what extent it had been possible to resow and what would be the crop from 
which they could expect a harvest. 

On the gth SEPTEMBER the Council elected Mr. Gopendralal Das 
Chowdhury, Swarajist, as Deputy president. His was the only name proposed 
and he was the Deputy President in the last Council also. The President then 
announced the panel. Chairman and constitution of the Finance Committee. 
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The election of members of the Road Board, the Shilliong Pasteur Institute 
Managing Committee, the various advisory boards and the Public Accounts 
Committee then took place. 

The Swarajists walked out of the House when Mr. Botham presented a copy 
of the recommendations of the Assam Government to the Simon Committee, 

FLOOD ENQUIRY COMMITTEE. 

On the loth SEPTEMBER^ Mr. Basant Kumar Das, Swarajist, moved a 
resolution recommending that steps be taken for enquiry by at least three experts 
of whom one being Hai Bahadur G. C. Das, Chief Engineer, Martin’s Light Rail¬ 
ways, into the following problems regaiding the Surma and Brahmaputra valleys 

(1) Rainfall and total volume of water to be carried. (2) Sufficiency or 
insufficiency of existing drainage. (3) In case the drainage was found 
insufficient what measure could be taken for discharge or storage of water 
10 prevent damaging floods with lough estimates of the piojects recommended. 
(4) How far the Railway embankments and public roads or the insufficient 
water passage ihrougli them aggravate or have aggiavated or tend to aggravate 
the effects of floods in the two valleys. What remedies (including alterations to 
alignments or even abandonment of ways where eseential ) could be suggested 
to minimise the cffci ts, if any. 

The Hon’ble Sir Saadulla, member-in-charge, replying, pointed out the great 
magnitude of the task and the enormity of the expense involved in such an 
enquiry. The lesolulion was eventually carried nem con. 

Another resolution moved by Mr. Mahmud Ali, which the Council carried, was 
for the postponement of next revenue sale date and the kist date till the next 
Magh ( Febiuary ) owing to the great damage done by vhe last floods. 

REALlbATION* OV RFA'F.NUE PENDING LEGISLATION 

On the //M SEPrE.\fBEf\\ the House proceeded to consider the 
resolution of Sj. Lakheswai Barua which recommended realisation of revenue at 
the old rates pending suitable legislation from all parts of the House. The resolu¬ 
tion was earned without division. 

The resolution recommending 1 emission of land levenue in the flood-affected 
areas of the Brahmaputra Valley was also carried. 

NO-CONFlDENCE IN MINISTERS 

On the ijth SEPTE.^tBERy after question time, Mr. Brajendra Narayan 
Chowdhury, Swarajist, asked leave to move a motion of no-confidence in the 
Hon’ble Maulvi Abdul Hamid, Minister for Education, and the Hon’ble Rai Kanak 
Lai Baruah Bahadur, Minister for Local Self-Government. 

1 he President allowed the motion to be taken up the next day after the conclu¬ 
sion of Government business. 

The Assam Local funds. Accounts and Audit Bill, 1929, was introduced after 
a lengthy discussion and was referred to a Select Committee. 

The supplementary demands were then taken up. For flood relief the Govern¬ 
ment sanctioned Rs. 4,43,000 out of which there was a provision of Rs. 2,000 
under famine relief, and Rs. 50.000 was expected to be recovered from the sale of 
rice to people able to pay. 

The Council was asked to vote Rs. 2, 91,000 and Rs. 25 lakhas under the head 
Loans and Advances to enable the people to tide over the period until the 
crops are reaped, and to provide funds to purchase cattle. 

Mr. Kuladhar Chaliha, Swarajist, moved token cuts of Re. i each in both in 
^ discussion on the inadequate provision for the flood-affected people 
ot Nowgong. He, however, withdrew them after a discussion. Both the grants 
we I e passed. ^ 

I he Council voted Rs. io,ooo towards the costs of the Provincial Banking 
Enquiry Committee and Rs. 15,000 for repairing the breaches in the bunds and 
embankments caused by the recent floods in Sibsagar district. The Council then 
adiourned till the next day the 14th SEPTEMBER when the “No Confidence*' 
motion was withdrawn after the supplementary budget was passed. The Council 
was then prorogued. ^ 



The Council of State 


The Simla session of the Council of State opened at Simla on the i6th 
SEPTEMBEK \\\Q: presidency of the llon’ble Sir Henry Moncrieff 

Smith. 

Seven official Bills amending the existing Acts were introduced. They related to 
Indian Territorrial Force Act, Indian Cotton Cess Act, Indian Registration Act, 
Burma Salt Act, Guaidians Waids Act, Piovident Funds Act and Indian 
Succession Act. None of the bills were of controversial natuie. 

On the I'^th SEPTEMBER Wow^Q. discussed non-official resolutions. At 
the outi-et the establishment of the Envy Council in India was urged bv Sj. Kuiuai 
Sankar Hoy. 

Mr. (iwynne, joint Secietaiy, Home Dcpaitment, opposing said that the 
proposal was vciy inopportune as It would involve an amendment of the tlovem- 
ment of India Act at a time when the Statutory Commission was reviewing the 
whole position. The lesolution was ultimately negatived. 

Sir Haroon Jafter urged the appointment of a Committee to enquire into the 
question of location of the central Medical Research Institute^ constitution of 
the Governing Body of the Indian Research Fund Association and recruitment 
for Medical Research Department. 

Dr. Rama Rao buppoited him while Sir Hem y Symon and Sir Fazli Hussain 
said that the Government had decided dchnitely to locate the Institute at Dehra 
Dun after careful consideration of the question by an independent committee. As 
legards the other parts of the resolution he assured the mover that they would 
receive a careful consideration at the hands of the Government. The resolution 
being pressed to a division was lost by 12 to 23 votes. 

Sj. Rama Prasad Mookerjee urged the raising of Salary of accountants in the 
head Post-offices, as it was rather low considering the nature of the work ihev 
have to do. 

Mr. T. Ryan, Secretary, Industry and Labour, pointed out the difficulty in 
acceding to the request but assured that it would receive a careful consideration 
from the Government. Sj. Mukherjee thereupon withdrew his resolution. 

On the iSth SEPTEMBER the seven offeial bills introduced on the i6th 
appeared on the agenda of the Council of State when 25 members were present. 
Six of these were passed with formal speeches for consideration by the official 
members concerned, and no speeches were made on these from the non-official 
side. The seventh bill relating to the amendment of the Provident Funds Act w'as 
postponed on the ground, as Mr. Bur don stated, a certain non-official member had 
no time to give notice of an amendment which he desired to move. 

EXPORT DUTY ON RICK 

On the tgth SEPTEMBER^ the Hon. Dr. Rama Rao moved for the 
reference of the matter of the propriety or otherwise of the e.xport duty 
on rice to the Tariff Board in accordance with the Taxation Committee’s 
recommendation. The mover referred to the view' of the Taxation Committee 
and particularly to Dr. Paranjpye’s opinion, who considered that the export 
duty was justified for discouraging the export of the commodity which 
India needed to retain in her own borders. The price of rice had risen 
from I3>^ seers a rupee in 1857, to less than four seers now, the average annual 
exports during the period being two million tons. Such large exports must be 
prohibited to save the people of the country from starvation and Dr. Paranjpye 
had urged a prohibitive duty. The argument that such an export duty was a 
burden on the producer had been met by Sir Basil Blackett who had maintained 
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that it fell on the consumer, and was not harmful in the producer. For eveiy eight 
tons India exported, she imported five tons from Burma. To allow that to continue 
was an economic folly. In the course of the debate on Maung Tok Kyi’s motion 
for the abolition of the export duty, Sir Basil Blackett had promised an investiga¬ 
tion into the incidence of the export duty but nothing had been done yet. 
Hence the speaker urged reference of the matter to an expert body namely, the 
Tariff Board. 

Mr. Burdon. F'inance Secretary, said that the undertaking referred to by the 
mover had been fulfilled, and the Gov^ernment of India had been very closely 
examining the question, and had been in correspondence with the Burma Govern¬ 
ment. The Taxation Committee’s view was that so far as the export duty on 
Burma rice was concerned, it should be continued, but tlie Committee had urged 
an examination of the question. 'Fhe speaker also referred to the Burma Govern¬ 
ment’s contrary view and to the Burma Legislature’s resolution urging the abolition 
of the export duty on Burma rice. Although the Burma Government’s conclusions 
supported I)r. Rama Rao’s view, yet the former did not desire immediate 
investigation. 'The large inteiests of the Central Government were also involved 
in the matte;, 'The export duty on rice brought one crore annually. It had been 
regarded as justifiable for a long time. Even at present it was not possible to 
say that tlie t;ix wa.s so harmful that it called for immediate abolition. Moreover, 
the implications of the removal of the tax might be fresh taxation elsewhere or 
the curtailment of important expenditure. The financial relations between the 
Central and the Trovincial Governments were also under the consideration of the 
Statutory Commission. Inquiry by the Tariff Board could not commence before 
the summer, while the matter could be moie summarily investigated. These were 
the reasons which//i/cr led the (jovernment of India to desire the postpone¬ 
ment of a decision on the question until some more opportune moment presented 
itself some months later. The Finance Secretary hoped that, in view of his 
assurance, the mover would withdraw the resolution. He promised at the same 
lime to communicate the proceedings of the debate to the B>urma Government 
and if the Burma Government desired an earlier investigation, the Government 
of India would be willing to consider the matter. 

Dr. Rama Rao accordingly withdrew the resolution, 

liRIKVANCEs OF CURRENCV OmCK STAFF. 

Mr. Khapardk next moved foi the appointment of a mixed committee to in¬ 
quire into the gnevaiK es i eg.i? ding pay. pi evident fund, etc., of the non-gazetted 
staff, menial and clerical, of the cunency offices in India and Burma. His leasons 
for the motion \Neie that representations to the Executive heads had not had a 
response. He .said that the statf h id been entirely neglected for the last 20 years. 
In 1920 something was done but too little. The cost of living h -d considerably 
increased and tlie lesponsibilities of these employees were very great, and yet their 
salaries were insufficient. 

Mr. Burdon, Finance .Secretary, opposed the resolution with great regret for 
several reasons. It had been decided to accede to the employees’ representation 
regarding provident fund contiibution. Proceeding, he said that the functions 
of the legislatuie did not include a detailed examination of the administration. To 
make a special case of the present matter, would be to create a dangerous prece¬ 
dent. Further, if the House removed all grievances of public servants it might 
have a general giievance from the ta.x-payer. There had been revisions in pay in 
1920 and 1922 and 1924. Heads of departments could be depended upon for 
claiming for their subordinates what was due. Indeed the scales of pay had been 
substantially improved in 1924. They were iin communication with the Local 
Governments regaiding the question of pensions. The attention of the Controller 
of Currency was focussed on these matters and it was not necessary to appoint 
a committee of enquiry. 

The resolution being pressed to a division, was lost by 16 against 19 votes. 

FREE ALLOWANCES OF LUGGAGE ON RAILWAYS 

The House next proceeded to discuss Munshi Narayan Prasad Asthana’s rcsolu- 
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tion foi Increasing the free allowances of luggage on lailways to 25, 30, and 80 
seers for third, inter, second and first classes. 

Mr. Woodhead, Commerce Secretary, explained that an inquiry was being 
held into the question of increasing the fiee allowances of luggage for lower class 
passengers. They were considering the advisability of introducing a uniform 
procedure in the matter of concessions, and the provision of better facilities for 
weighing luggage He regretted that the Government could not see its way to 
abolish the penalty on those who cariied excess luggage as was desired in the 
resolution. 

Mr. Rainaprasad Mukher]I considered that while no reduction was necessary 
for first class passengers, it was necessary foi olhei s 'Fliiid (lass passengers also 
deserved abolition of the penalty, since for no fault of tlu'irs they were unable to 
get luggage weighed at the slait of the journey. In view of the assuiance of an 
inquiiy made by the Government the mover withdrew his resolution. 

CAUSES OF RRCURRINO FLOODS 

Mr. Kumar Sankar Ray CliOWDHURi next moved foi the appointment of an expert 
committee, having also 1 cpiesentative puhli* men on it, to emiu’ic into the causes 
for the lepeated flood.s and suggest means foi pievention. \^aiious aitificial causes, 
he said, which enhanced the damage by flood'-, itaiuired particulai investigation. 
Among these weie the lailway eml ankments. 

Mr. Rvan, Secretary of the Industiies Depaitment, refeiied to the previous 
resolution of the Assembly, and said that the Govtunment objection was that tlie 
mattei was entirely within the purview of the Local (Governments, and the Central 
Government had already se\'eial times offeied all possible assistance to the latter 
for the purpose. The Local Governments were also of the unanimous view that an 
inquiry would not be of any value. The CGovernment of India were fully alive to 
the gravity of the problem, and had been drawing the attention of the Local 
Governments to the matter. The resolution was rejected and the house adjourned. 

EXPORT OF CWTTI.E 

On the 23rd, SEPTEMBER Seth Govindas introduced his Rill to prohibit 
the expoit of cattle. He said the Rill was based purely on economic grounds, and 
did not touch religious matters as it did not concern slaughter. (Good types of 
cattle were being taken aw ay by rap’dly increasing lie would move for 

the consideialion of bis Rill in the winter. 

EXPORT OF OIL CAEE.S 

Dr. U. Rama Rao moved for the levy of a piohibitoe duty on the exports of 
oil cakes, bones, fish manure, etc. He said that the Agiiculluial Commission liad 
deplored the lack of nitio 'en in Indian soil, while much ( ornbmed nitiogen was 
being exported as oil-seeds, bones, etc. He (quoted liguies to show- the increasing 
exports of fertilisers. Many witnesses befo-e the Commission had advocated total 
prohibition of the export of phosphates, which pioposal had the support of the 
Agricultural Board and the Taxation Committee. The Government should there¬ 
fore prohibit export by imposing a duty or otheiwise. If necessary a small manure 
committee should be appointed as suggested by the Agricultural Board. 

SIR M. DADAP.HOV’s AMENDMENT 

Sir Manekji Dadabhoy considered that the suggested method would be ruinous 
from the economic point of view. So, he proposed an amendment that, instead 
of a prohibitive duty, small cess should be levied as suggested by the Fiscal 
Commission in 1922, and the proceeds be utilised in e.sbeniial propaganda for 
encouraging the use of manures. He charged the (Government with remissness 
in not giving effect to the said recommenclation of the Fiscal Commission for 
seven years. 

Sir Fazli HUSSAIN, sympathising with the object of incieaslng India’s agri¬ 
cultural productive power as far as possible, said that there was difference of 
opinion regarding the means of achieving it. The .A-gricultural Commission had 
considered that an export duty would do harm. The (Government agreed that the 
Fiscal Commission’s view vva» sound as far as the necessity for educative 
propaganda was concerned, but thought that probably the amount of the cess 
would not exceed thirty or thirty five thousancl rupees and that it would not be 
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worth while to collect such a small amount. Why not find the small necessary 
amount from some other source ? Moreover, an Agricultural Research Council 
has been appointed, and it should be left to tackle the question of manures. 

The export trade of these articles was comparatively very little, and the expoit 
duty would kill the oil secds-pressing industry. So long as the Government were 
prepared to achieve the object, the cess was unnecessary. 

Mr. Ramdas 1 ’antulu expressed bitter disapointinent at Sir i'azli Hussain’s 
speech, and said that the Government’s attitude in the country was dictated by 
powerful foreign agencies, who sent artificial manures into India, The British 
Sulphate of Ammonia Federation alone spent ^23,000 annually on propaganda 
in India of imported manure or and offered to raise it to ,^50,000. Proceeding, he said 
that the (Government did all propaganda for such foreign companies, helping them 
further by placing restrictions on local manufactures and by internal transport conces¬ 
sions. The plea of education of the ryots in the use of indigenous manures was pure 
camouflage. The theories of the fiscal and Agricultural Commissions deserved 
rejection by capitalists. Sir Fazli Hussain was as powerless as any non-official in 
influencing the Indian Government in favour of the Indian cultivator against the 
conflicting British financial inteiests. 

Rai Bahadur Ramsaran Das gave copious quotations from the reports of the 
proceedings of the Agricultural Board to show that the Government had not 
taken action on them, and said that the productive capacity of land was going 
down. Germany, France and Czechoslovakia did not allow the export of manures. 
Why should not India also prohibit the export of these articles ? 

Sir Fazli Hussain agreed that the complaint, that organised capitalists had a 
way of forcing themselves on the administration, was just, but it was as just in 
India as in England, wheie the growing strength of public opinion fought these 
interests. 

Mr. Ramdas I’antulu ; People should he sent to jail for that. 

Sir Fazli Hussain ; But that process has to be gone through if you wish to 
fight those inteiests to whatever class they belong. 

Proceeding, Sii Fa/Ii Hussain said that the (Government was ansious to help 
the industries, but if a responsible Minister’s presence was not enough for such 
help, he did not know what else would. 

Mr. Ramdas Puntulu interjected that customs was an Irnpeiial subject, and 
not within the Minister’s powers. 

Sir Fa/.li Hussain admitted that it was so but said that if they did what the 
lesolution asked, they would be injuiing the producer of oil cakes, Moreover, 
he stated that foreign interests would not suffer in any way. If the test was the 
cultivator’s good, the resolution could not be accepted. As against the resolu¬ 
tion, he was all for the principle of the amendment. 

The House passed the amendment, but rejected the lesolution as amended. 

PLEA rOK VM-CAMKKAL LEUISLATURE.s. 

Mr. Kumar Sankar Ray ( houdhmy then moved a lengthy resolution recom¬ 
mending that steps should be taken by the (Governor (Gcneial-in-Council to have 
the Indian legislatmes leconstituted on a unicameial and on entiiely elected basis, 
giving capital and labour equal repiescntation as detailed by the mover. 

The mover explained that the modem iheoiists were veering lound to the view 
that unicameral legislatures were more desirable than bicameral ones. 

Mr. GWynne, Joint Home Secretary, characterised the resolution as premature, 
fanciful and impracticable, and said that the Statutory Commission had all 
those matters under consideration, and the mover might forward his views to 
them. The resolution was rejected, after a brief reply from the mover. 

ENgUIRV INTO JAIL ADMINISTRATION 

Mr. Ramaprasad Mukerji moved for the early appointment of a committee of 
the members of the Central Legislature and other representatives to investigate 
into the jail administration, particularly the nine points mentioned in the resolution. 
The mover said that to Mr. Jafm Das belonged the glory of showing in nakedness the 
conditions of Indian jail-life, and the nature of the slow moving and unimaginative 
Government. The lesolution was moved with the object of empowering th^ 
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proposed committee to give a final shape to the provincial committees’ recommenda¬ 
tions. The jail administration of India was rotten to the core, and needed early 
detailed examination. 

Mr. Gwynne said that the Government had devoted gieat attention to the 
subject for ten years, and were not satisfied that an occasion had now 
arisen for appointing a committee as suggested. Most of the iccommendations of 
the Indian Jails Committee of 1919 had been carried out as far as possible. 
Moreover, periodical conferences of Inspectors-Cieneial of Prisons and I’rovincial 
enquiiies constituted a sort of perpetual investigation. The question of the ad¬ 
visability of introducing an All-India Act woula be discussed at the next con¬ 
ference. 'riiough legislative committees had done valuable woik, yet the cost had 
been great reaching over a crore. 

Aftei a reply Iiom the mover, the resolution was defeated by 30 against 13, 
and the House adjourned. 

1 ‘ROVIDENT FUNDS ACT AMEND. BILL 

On the 24ih SEPTEMBER^ the house considered and passed the Provident 
Funds Act (.Amendment) Pill incorporating Mr. Ramapiosad Mukeiji’s amend¬ 
ment, whereby the Pill would also cover colleges aifiliated to universities established 
by statute. The Pill was purported inter alia to legalise withdrawals from provident 
funds for the payment of subsciiptions or premia to family pension funds and to 
extend the protection of the .Act to prowdent fnnds of certain public institutions. 

'fhe Council then consideied and passed / bills to levy a cess on certain kind 
of coke, to amend the Poileis Act, to enable the taking of a census and to amend 
the Calcutta i’llots and Indian Ports .Acts. .Mr. Kumar Sankar Kay Choudhury’s 
amendment to the Census IVill was defeated. 

MINIMUM WAU.E FIXATION xM.\CIIlNLK\ 

Mr. Ryan, Secretary, Industries and Labour, next moved a ievolution urging 
the acceptance of the recommendation regarding machinciy for fixing minimum 
wages in certain tiades adopted at the nth International Pabom Confcicnce. 

Mr. Ramdas Pantulu protested against the consideration of the lesolution 
then, as members had not been supplied with the connected papeis. 

Eventually, on Sir l'a/.li Hussain’s suggestion, the mover and the House agreed 
to postpone consideration of the icsolution until Thursday to enable papeis to be 
distributed to and studied by the members. The House then adjourned. 

EXFOkT TRADE IN CATTLE-ME.\T 

On the 2jth SEPTEMBER Sctli Govind Das introduced his Pill to [nohibil the 
export trade in cattle-meat. He said that the country’s misfortune was that cattle 
were slaughtered not only for the people in India, but also foi foreigneis. 

TELEPIIDNE RATES IN CALCUTTA 

Mr. Ramapiasad Mukciji moved a resolution asking for a committee to 
enquire into the message lates levied by the Pcngal 'Pelephone Corporation. He 
said that businessmen were very adversely affected by the rales. 

Mr. Ryan, Industiics Secretary, observed that the question of the revision of 
the rates was being considered and the (Government would be glad to inquire into 
specific complaints. The committee suggested however was unnecessary. 

In view of the assurance of Mr. Ryan, the resolution was withdrawn. 

PRIVY COUNCIL FOR INDIA 

Mr. Kumar Sankar Kay Choudhury next moved a icsolution recommending the 
amendment of the Government of India Act to enable the establishment of a Privy 
Council in India. 

Mr. (Gwynne, speaking on behalf of the Government, (onsidered the resolution 
to be veiy vague and impracticable. It was also inoppoitune, he observed, as the 
entire question of constitutional changes was being examined by the Statutory 
Commission. 

Navvab Mahomed Akbar Khan opposed the resolntion as it would further 
ncrease the ta.x-payers’ burden. The resolution was eventually rejected. 
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AMENDMENT TO HINDU LAW OF INHERITANCE 

Munshi Narayan Trasad Asthana then introduced the Hindu Law of inheri¬ 
tance (Second Amendment) Bill purpoitiny to give recognition to the rightb of 
females related by marriage to the family of the deceased, for instance, pre¬ 
deceased son’s widow or brother’s widow. Both this, and Seth Govind Das’s Bill 
will be however moved for consideration in the Delhi session, 

TRANSFER OF PROPERTY (AMENDMENT) HILL 

On the 26th SEPTEMBER iMr. Ramaprosad Mukerji and Mr. Kumar 
Sankar Rai Chov^dhuri, between them, were responsible for all the twenty-one 
amendments tabled to the Transfer of Property Amendment Bill which was taken 
into consideiation on Mr. (iraham’s monon. Only seventeen of these amend¬ 
ments were moved and all vveie defeated. By two of these Mr. Ramaprosad 
Mukerji desired to retain the saving in favour of the rules of the Hindu and 
Buddhistic laws from the operation of Chapter two of Act. He had the support 
of Mr. Kumar Sankai Roy Choudhury and Mr. Khaparde while Mr. Ramdas 
Bantulu considered the Law Member’^ explanation satisfactory that since no 
existing rule in Hindu Law militated againt the piovisions of the said chapter the 
saving was not needed. On one of Mr. Kumar Sankar Ra> Choudhury’s amend¬ 
ments rcgaiding piesumption of notice, the Law Member assured the House that 
the Govemment of India would draw the Local Cio\einrneni’s attention to the need 
for consecpicntial mod’rications of their icgistration rules. I'he Bill was passed 
exactly as it was passed by the .Assembly. 

The Transfer of Bioperty (supplementary) Bill and the Income Tax Amend¬ 
ment Ihll were next passed without amendments or discussion. 

“MINIMUM WAGEb'' UNTRO\ EKbV 

'Lhe House then resumed discussion on the Labour Secietaiy's resolution 
recommending that the Draft Convention and recommendations regaiding the 
machinery for fixing minimum wages adopted at the Eleventh International Labour 
Conference be not ratified or accepted. 

The relative questionnaire had been issued by the Geneva Conference in the 
middle of 1927, so the Government had the matter before it for thirty months. 
The speaker hoped that the Government would not compromise the dignity of the 
House by asking it to say that a convention passed by the representatives of forty- 
six nations aftei full deliberation was not right. I'he (iovernment itself appeared 
to be against the convention so it was not either fair or honest for it to ask the 
obliging House to shaie the responsibility in the matter. The wording of the 
convention was very elastic and provided ample safeguards for the Governments 
concerned. So, why not ratify it ? 'Bhe speaker did not see why the matter which 
had been decided by representatives of all nations be allowed to be reopened by 
the Whitley Commission. Also, as several other nations had ratified the convention, 
why not India t 

Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy said that in biinging this resolution the Government 
had acted in conformity with previous practice. The Trades Act passed last year 
supported adequate machinery, for deciding such matters. Hence there was no 
necessity of the convention Moreover, the Whitley Commission was yet to inves¬ 
tigate the matter. The adoption of the Convention at the Geneva Conference was 
no reason why the House should not take an independent decision on the matter*. 

Mr. Ryan, Labour Secretary, replying said that since the original questionnaire 
had been received by the Government near the beginning of August 1927 and the 
reply had to be sent by the middle of November 1927, the Government really had 
very little time to formulate any opinion on the matter. But in the reply sent to 
Geneva the Government of India gave a clear indication of its tendency to sym¬ 
pathise with the object in view but the Government felt that since it had not yet 
full materials before it, it could not take a definite decision on the matter at present. 

The resolution was put to the House and passed by twenty against ten votes. 

DKUATE ON SARDA HILL 

On the SEPTEMBER the consideration of the Sarda Bill attracted a 
large number of visitors. After question time, the President having overruled 
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Mr. P. C. D. Chari’s preliminary objection, Mr. V. Ramddas I’Antulu was 
allowed to move the consideration of the Sarda liill. 

He conceded that the measuie was drastic and ofiendedagainst certain cherished 
sentiments, but its advantages far outweighed the disadvantages. He also pointed 
out that religious matters had been already legislated upon. The custom of Sati 
had been abolished and serious inroads made into tlic rules of Hindu Law. The 
Moslem oppositionists must know that Egypt and Turkey had enacted such laws 
of a nvre drastic nature. Why should they pay heed to the opposition of religious 
heads who had never shown an interest in eradicating social e\ ils ? Seventy-six 
per cent of girls between 10 and 15 in Madras wcie already maiiied at 15 The 
House had ev'ciy right to change the ancient law if the same was not in consonance 
with modem requirements. 

Mr. P. C. D. CHARI moved for the postponement of tlie ( onsideration of the 
Bill to the next Delhi session since the P>i!l seriously iiuerfe ed with age-long 
customs and needed a thorough examination. The Moslems who weie not t/iiginally 
covered by the measuie were now afiected. It was a pity th.it the Assembly had 
not proposed a joint select committee of both the Houses on this measure. 

Nawab Mahomed Akijar rhan said the opinions of leading Moslem 
theologians had not yet been ascertained and he reminded Mr. Pantnlu of the 
Lucknow Pact wheieby if two thiids of the mcmbeis of a community opposed 
any measure, it should not be forced on that community, 'riie speaker therefoie 
urged the postponement of consideration. 

Mr. Surpat Singh also favouied postponement, but .Sii Maneckji Dadaihi.iv 
opposed it as being a dilatory motion based on no substantial leason, fhe Bill h.id 
been befoie the Assembly for two years. It would be criminal for the House to 
postpone and thus give time for injury to young girls by quick mani.iges to 
avoid the pioyisions of the Bill. After Mr. Kumai Sankar Ray Clioudhury had 
opposed the dilatory motion, it was pul to the vote of the House and defeated. 

Sir Ebrahim Haroon J after, speaking next, said .— 

lam desired by the Moslem elected mcmbcis of this Council to make a 
short statement regarding tlie Bill which is befoie us and with your kind 
permission I hereby do so. Ever since the British (Government began to adminis¬ 
ter this country, they have scrupulously and without any reseivation respected 
Moslem religion and the personal law obtaining therein, d'his attitude of the 
British Government has been consistently confirmed by many decision.s of Ihitish 
Courts and the I’rivy Council. Sir, I beg to point out that we have leceivcd 
messages from a large number of Ulemas, both Sunni and Shia, including the 
President of the All-India Jainaitul Ulema, Principal of Deoband School of 
Theology, Ulemas of the famous Faranghi Mahal and Mujtahids of Lucknow 
bearing their serious and considered opposition to tliis pioposed legislation. 
Further, Sir, we feel bound respectfully to observe that the passing of this Bill 
will be contrary to the provision of the Lucknow Pact jclaiing to icligion and 
personal law by which it was agreed that such subjectb should not be discussed in 
and passed by any legislatuie in India if two-third of the members of the communi¬ 
ty concerned ^ ere opposed to it. We feel deeply concerned m the establishment 
and perpetuation of this convention especially having legard to the appioach of 
responsible government in India and we feel that non-observance of this convention 
under the majority rule would mean removal of the piotection and safety of 
our community in matters of personal and lehgious laws. With these observation.s, 
Sir, we shall oppose the Bill. 

When the aivision was taken all elected Moslem members present including two 
non-official nominated Moslem Members voted against the Bill ; only Nawab- 
zada Md. Ashrafuddin Ahmed of I’atna voted in favour of Bill. 

Rai Bahadur Ramsaran das said that he supported this measure. He had 
not received any mandate either from the Punjab Sanatan Dharmists or from his 
constituents to oppose the measure, nor had a single meeting been held in the 
Punjab opposing the Bill. Urban and educated Punjab had already favoured 
the Bill and the speaker had been personally told by distinguished Pandits that there 
was not any religious bar to marrying girls after puberty. 
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Mr. (L S, Khapardk took one liour in opposing the consideiation of the 
Bill. He feared tliat if the Bill was passed, India would be governed by Roman 
Law as it had filtered through England. He affirmed that Sati had not been abo¬ 
lished. Indeed, it was so deeply rooted in human nature in India that it could not 
be abolished. No member of the Assembly was elected on the issue of 
abolishing early marriage. On the o'her hand, most of them who were Swarajists 
were elected on ‘Swaraj in one year’ ticket. Instead of giving Swaraj they had 
given a Bill which destroyed what little there was in the marriage laws of Hindus 
and Mussalnians. The agitation for the revision of the Prayer Book in England 
lasted many years and even then (}overnment, which repiesentcd the majority in 
the country, remained neutral when it was passed, but heie a (iovernment which 
was pledged to religious lu utiahiy wanted to change a law deeply affecting re¬ 
ligion in one day. Those who d'd so were really autociais and tlie fiovernment 
which abetted it was certainly uniepiesentalive and itresjionsible. In Russia there 
was no regular maniage system. It was .a mere social r i totn. Did they want to 
rrpnulih'C in India conditions obtaining in the Soviet country ? Let not the bill 
b'‘ pa^;>ed at tlie point of the bayonfU. 'The p-op{)^ed lefoim was uncon->iitution d. 
It uas not in consonance with tiie genius of the pe(»p!c and was iinpiaclic.iijle. 

Mi. R.imapiasad MUKERll expressed ent.re agicement with the ptinciple 
but pointed out that luodificaiionb were needed in th-.- Bill. He criticised that the 
.Assembly did not pay Iiced to the well considcied ie( ommendations of the Age of 
Consent ('orunmtee. On a question like rnairiage reform, the opinion of people in 
the rnofussil leally counted, but the .Age of Consent Committee did not examine 
people in the rnofussil. Ilowevet, he denied that consummation befoie pubeity was 
in vogue in Bengal. 

Mr. P. C. DksIIIKACBAR i said that in Burma both among Burmans and 
non-Burmans theie was no sucli thing as child or eaily marriage because public 
opinion was strong against it. He could not understand why public opinion could 
not be ( lea'.ed in India in oider to raise the age of marriage. Intensive piopaganda, 
moral peisuasion and growth of public opinion must piccede social reform. 

'The nwtion for consideration was passed by 28 against lo votes. 

Mi. Cliaii then moved for 12 being fixed as the minimum age for the marriage 
for girls. Mr. Surpat Singh also supported 12. 

Dr. Rama RAO vehemently piotcsted at the suggestion mainly from a me¬ 
dical point of view. He pointed out that one-third of the number of babies died 
within one yeai because they were olTspiings of weak and unhealthy mothers. 
Cnless the parents weie strong and healthy, their ofispiings would be weak and 
anaemic and themselves fall ea^y victims to consumption. From a commonsense 
point of view also he suppoited 14 as the minimum age. Another reason in 
support of 14 was that the dowry syetein which was both degrading and pernicious 
and which told hardships on parents would automatically be abolished. 

The amendment was lost without a division. Half a dozen amendments more 
or less on the lines of the amendments discussed by the Assembly were mov^ed 
by Messrs Ramaprasad Mukherji, .Surpat Singh and Khaparde, but were all 
lejected. Only six clauses were approved of. The House then adjourned. 

On the 3 Sth SEPTEMBER Mr. Rama Prasad Mukerji in whose name some 
amendments stood, arriving late, the Council of State passed without discussion 
clauses 9, lo and ii of the Sat da Bill. 

Sciyed Mahomed Padshah moved foi the correction of the date in the title 
clause by replacing 1928 by 1929* 

Mr. Craham explained that the mistake did not affect the operative clauses 
and would be rectified later. Thiee more speeches were however made on the 
matter and the Council 1 ejected the amendment by 21 against 8 votes. 

Amendments by Messrs. Chari, Khaparde and Surpatsingh for exemption in 
favour of Brahmins, Moslems and all others having conscientious objection were 
defeated after Messrs. Choudhury, Mukerji and Ramdas had spoken on them, 
the last named remarking that Brahmins, as the natural leaders of the people, 
should not claim any exemption. Of these, Mr. Khaparde’s amendment was 
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defeated by 25 against 6 votes. A long discussion followed on Nawab Mahomed 
Akbar Khan’s amendment to exempt all Moslems from the operation of the Hill. 
Describing the history of the provisions of the Islamic law, the mover asked, if 
Islamic law did not penalise marriages at any age, why should the legislature inter¬ 
fere with their personal law. 

Sir Maneckji Uadabhoy said that the Nawab had not shown te.xtual authori¬ 
ty wheieby Moslem law enjoined early marriage. Indeed, the Ibophet prefered 
marriage after the age of discretion. Turkey and Egypt had more drastic laws on 
the subject. Law was nec^ ssary for the protection of children and should apply 
to all. 

Sayed Mahomed Padshah declared that theie was no provision in Islamic law 
for inteidicting eaily maniage. I'lnkey was no longer looked up to by Moslems 
as a guide. 

Sir Maneckji : “But the law was enacted theie in 1864 long before you repu¬ 
diated Turkey.” 

Continuing, Saved Mahomed Padshah said that Moslem opinion in the country 
considered the legislation on the matter to be an unwarranted interfcience with 
their religious law. Incase of eaily maniage, Islam gave the couple libeity to 
repudiate it later if the alliance was not adequately asc ei tained. 

Sir Fazl-i-HussAiN, spe iking not as a member of the Government but repie- 
senting puiely his personal view, contiov'ercd the statement, that the Bill consti¬ 
tuted an attack upon Islamic law by non-Moslems. The attack was suiely not by 
Government, surely not by Mr. Harbilas Sarda who expressly limited his Bill to 
Hindus, but the extension of the Bill to Moslems was made at the request of 
Moslems themselves. It was not fair foi the mover of the amendment wlu) came 
from the Frontier Province, where they weie safe fiom the evils of eaily marriage, 
to say that where the evil existed nothing should be done to combat it. Islamic 
law was based on principles derived from fundamental settled principles according 
to social needs. Were they to allow it to become a dead letter irrespective of 
society’.^ piogiess by referring to the Lucknow Pact ? Moslem members, led by 
.Sii Haioon Jaffa:, had indeed admitied the legislatuie’s jurisdiction iindei certain 
conditions to legislate on such matteis. 'Lhc Bill was a mere flea-bite lor Islamic 
law as compared with what it did towards Hindu law. Indeed, Islamic piactice 
culture and traditions weie in consonance with the provisions of the Bill, it liad 
been said a large number of Moslems weie opposed to the Bill, hut half liie 
Moslem population did not belong to the opposing sex and it was ti uc that a lai ge 
number of Moslem women were against child marriage which pievailed amongst 
the ignorant Moslems alone who had been kept in ignorance by the neglei i ol ilie 
higher classes. India to-day demanded the supreme sacrifice of severing the coinu- 
nities from the past and he hoped that they would pass the Bill in a spirit of imitiia 
tolerance of views. (Applause). 

Shah Mahomed Zubair, although admitting that the Bill did not interfeie with 
Islamic law, yet supported the amendment. Mr. Mukerji also suppoited it. 
It was however negatived by 24 against 13. 

The House next reiected Mr. Chari’s amendment seeking to give exemption in 
special cases of hardship. It was supported by Messrs Mukerji, Cboudhuiy, and 
Surpat Singh and opposed by Mr. Lantulu. Fuither amendments by Mr. .Sinpat 
Singh and Mukerji designed to postpone the enforcement of the measure to the 
1st of April or ist or January, 1931, were rejected, the latter liy 2^ against 6, after 
Mr. Choudhuiy had opposed them saying that the interests of infant girls required 
the law to be enforced as soon as possible. All amendments were disposed of none 
being accepted. 

Mr, Ramdas Pantulu them moving the final passage of the Bill, said that 
the choice lay between national degeneration and stagnation on the one side and 
on the other national progress to a proper place in the Commonwealth of the 
Empire. He hoped that the House would choose the progressive course. After 

several more speeches for and against, the Bill passed tlie third reading amidst 
great applause after which the Council adjourned Sine die. 
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Official Reports 

The Age of Oonaent Oommittee Report. 

The report of the Age of Consent '''Oinmittee which was appointed by the 
Government of Imh.i on June 25, 1928. was published on the 26th. A UGUS 7 /Q2g, 
The Committee, as tinally constituted, consisted of Sir Moropant Vishvanath Joshi 
(chairman), Rai r.ahadur I'andit K.inhaiya Lai (vice-chairman), Mr. A. Ramaswami 
Mudaliyar, Khan I’.aliadur M.ihbnb Mian Imam Haksh Kadri, Mrs. M. O’Brien 
Beadon, Mrs. Bn] Lal Nehru, Mi. Satyendra C^handra Mitra, Pandit Thakuidas 
Bhargava, Maiilvi .Muhammad Y.ikub and Mian Muhammad Shah Nawaz. 

The terms of teftMcnce of the tommittt'e weie (i) to examine the state of the 
law relating to the age of <'onsent as ( ontamed in ^ections 375 and 376 of the 
Indian Penal ('ode and (2) to inquiK* into the (Tfect of the amendments made by 
the Indian Penal ('ode (Amf-ndmeut) AM, ic)?5 and to lepoit whether any further 
amendment of th(‘ law was neccssaiy and, if ^a). vhat changes were necessary as 
regards ofTences { <} without and withi 1 the maiital state. The report is a 
rather bulky document containing with the appendices nearly ”^30 pages. There are 
separate notes by Rai I’. ihadiir Panda Kanhaiya Lal, rs. Brij Lal Nehru, Pandit 
Thakuidas Bharga\ai, MauP. i Muhammad Yakub and Khan Bahadur Mahbub 
Mian Imam Baksh Kadii. 

'Phe committee met at Simla on June 30. 1928 and after settling the ques¬ 
tionnaire which was sent out duectly to about 6,c>oo peisims and to 1,930 more 
thiough the various loc al (iovei ninent*' adjouimal on the I2ih. The response to the 
questionnaire was wide and genei.al, indicating the gieat interest evinced in the 
question and the impoitaiue ati.u hed to it hy the public in every province. The 
numbei of peisons who paitiripatcd in the enquiry was, however, much larger 
than this (Iguie would indicate, as sevenal of the statements received represented 
the views, not rneudy of individuals, hut of larger bodies like organisations, 
associations and roi poiations. 

900 WRITTEN STATEMENTS 

.About 900 wiiiten statements weic leceived by the end tif .August 1928, and 
the lest within the extension of time granted late. In the beginning of September 
the Committee btai ted the examination of witnesses at Simla and took advantage 
of the session ol both the Chambers of the Central Legislature to examine such 
of the members as could spare time, amid their oihei engagements, to attend and 
give evidence l>efore the Committee. On the 15th September the Committee 
started on toui and in the course of its itinerary visited and recorded evidence at 
Lahore, Peshaw-ar, Karachi, Delhi, Ahmedabad, Bombay, Poona, Ootacamund, 
Calicut, Madias, Madura, V'izagapatam, Dacca, Shillong, Calcutta, Patna, 
Benares, Allahabad, Lucknow and Nagpur. The Committee examined about 400 
witnesses of different classes and shades of opinions, including medical men and 
women, social workers, leading lepiesentatives of different classes and communities, 
and exponents of both orthodox and advanced opinions. 

LADY WITNESSES 

The Committee examined a large number of lady witnesses in diffeient parts 
of the country, whose intimate knowledge of the conditions of manied life and 
maternity entitled them to speak with authority of the feelings and views of at 
least the educated section of women in the country. To ascertain the opinions of 
orthodox women unable to appear and give evidence before the Committee, 
Purdah pai lies weie organized at some places in which the lady members of the 
Committee attended ; and meetings of ladies of different shades of opinions were 
addressed by a lady member of the Committee in Peshawar, Karachi, Ahmedabad, 
Piombay, Poona, Aladras, Calicut and Madura and other places, to afford occ.'isioi^ 
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for an exchange* of vir\\ s and to r\eate a general Interest In the work of the 
Committee 

VILLAGERS* VIKWs 

Feeling the net essny of ascertaining at first hand the opinions of villagers, 
the Committee took tire oppoi tiinity of visiting a nnmbei of villages in Bombay, 
Madras, Benga!, Hihai arid Oiiss.i anil thr United Piov'inies. In every village visited 
enquiries iveic inadf* fioni the people theie as lo the prarlii es pievaletu among them 
in regard to inai I lage and t onsiiniination, the evils, if any, notired by tliein ami 
the remedy purposed. Lady members made similai empiiries sepaialely from the 
women gathered there, 'Fhe alacrity with which in certain villages the villagers 
expressed their willingness for legislation to prevent early maternity was a surprise 
to the C'ormnittee. I'he evidence of lady doctors examined at difteient places had 
been ol parllcula’ \’alue. 'I'hc Coinmdtee also visited two rliawls in Bombay 
and various girls’and hoys’ schools in <hdeiofrt jraits of the connti y to seethe 
gi; Is and boys, mai I ied and iinmai i ied, and then phvsu al condition, Tire scope 
of the Committee’s en(,|iiiiy was. tireiefoi a, mir h l.iigei tlian the mcie v'dliime of 
nia! and wiitlen evidence would mdh ate 

Every oppoitunilv uas atToided dining the itineraiy to al! poisons, inteiested 
in tlie cpiestion to send then consideied opinion on the \\anous points, mentioned 
in the questionnaire; and m man} instances, persons who had not sent ur-llou 
opinions for want of lime oi other reasons, were invited lo give evidence hefoie 
the Committee, and among them there \^ere many learned i epiesentaiiN es of 
orthodox opinicut and several lepresentatives of what ait; dcs- ribed as the 
depressed classes, whose opinions would not hn e otheiwisr lieen a\ailrible to 
the ('ommittee. The Committee did not vuit Ihn ma, liea.iusf' e n ’v i onsuimucalion 
of marriage was uru ommon m that pio'UKe, though i rise-, ot iape or attempted 
rape were lai more numerous th.aii m any oihei Ibovince. The limma 
Government also thought that no special em|U'iy h\ the Coiumiltee in Burma 
was necessary. 

About 400 persons w’ere examined out of those invited foi oral examination. 
Amongst these theie were about 60 Muslim witnesses, imduding 3 ladiCsS. 

MO.SLKM ORTHODOX \ lEWS 

Amongst non-Muslims there was an important section of orthodox opinion whith 
was opposed to any change on the giound of Sli.astiic Injunctions 01 moie pioperly. 
of customs modifving such injuncl’ons. The ('ommittee took caie to have the 
views of this latter ( lass on lecord : and the pau(:il\ of thcii numheis did not pieveiu 
the Membeis from giving clic" weight to iheii opinions. FltToits to get the opinions 
of orthodx ladies by diieiU evidence weie made, Imt l)ie\ wei e not vei y smu'essful • 
;ind the Commi'tee had lo content itself with second-hand mfounation fiom those 
who weie in touch with tlnnr opinions. 

Members of the Committee, who have the advantage of Icnowing Sanskiit, 
examined the texts cited by witnesses, and opinions expiessed in pamphlets 
written by Pandits and scholars qiialified to speak on the miei pi elation of .Shastiir 
texts ; and others, who know Arabic, went through the Islamic texts lefcired to 
by witnesses. 

After completing the evidence, the Committee adjourned again on the 29th 
January 1929 and re-assembled at Mussoorie on the 2(nh .-\[)ril to discuss the 
several points involved and to frame a leport. 

ACiK OF MARRIACK. 

The terms of reference to the Committee did not dnectiy im hide the question 
of prohibiting or penalising child marriages. But, among othei things, the 
Committee had to consider how far the exi.sting law of the Age of Consemt within 
the marital state was effective in its operation and whether any remedy could be 
suggested to make it more effective. It was impossible to debai the witnesses 
from suggesting the latter as a better and more effective remecl> m hec k the 
evil intended to be dealt with by the law of the Age c.f Consent, if they thought 
fit to do so. The object of the Age of Consent within inantal relations In to 
protect tender girls againr.t early cohabitation .and r.irlv ni.aicrTuly b the wunesse- 
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considered the ineie law of Age ot Consent as ineffectual in attaining the desired 
object, it was open to them to say so and suggest what they considered the better 
remedy, viz., fixing the minimum age of marriage. The witnesses freely availed 
themselves of this opportunity and declared by a very large majority that they 
would prefer the latter remedy. Moreover, objections to raising the age ol 
Consent were partly based on the ground of Shastric injunctions ; that was a ground 
common to both—raising the age of Consent and lixing a minimum age of 
marriage. Texts were quoted to prove both that pre-puberty marriages were 
enjoined and consummation scon after pubeity was also enjoined by the Shastras. 
This also necessitated a consideration by the Committee as to the extent to which 
the texts are looked upon as authoritative in either case. 

The following is the official summary of the recommendations of the 
Committee : — 

Summary of Recommendations. 

1. That the age of Consent with the marital 1 elation be raised to 15 years. 

2. 'Fhat sexual interi.ourse by a husband with his wife below 15 years of age 
be made an offence, and that the said offence be included in Chapter XX of the 
Indian Penal Code dealing with offences relating to marriage. 

3. 'I'hat the said offence be called ‘Marital Misbehaviour’. 

That section 375 and 376 of the Indian penal Code be confined to rape 
outside the marital 1 elation. 

5. That the age of Consent for the protection of a girl against lape by a person 
who IS not her husband be laised to 18 years. 

6. 'I'hat in oider to deal most cffecto-ely with the e\ il of early marriage and 
caily i.onsummation, a law be enai ted fixing the minimum age of girls at 14 years. 

7. 'Fhat subje-^t to any ptOMsion of the personal law for the time being in force 
the validity of a ui,image performed in conttavention of the Marriage law be left 
unaffected. 

8. That rneasiircs be adopted t(j give wide publicity to the Marriage and 
Consent Lavs and to carry on an educative propaganda. 

g. That an accurate maniage register in a prescribed torni be kept, through 
an adnrnistiative department of the (io\ernment, contamiiig details of marriages 
ndudiiig the ages of the v^ouple and th.rt it be made obligatory by law on the 
parties and guaidians of parties to the man-age, either personally or through 
.'iulliOiiscd agents, to lepoit the to .1 pie.-'.tih^‘d io' al author ily. 

lo. That ccititicaies of marriage be issued to the parties concerned, free lU 
I ost, when the marriage is repoited. 

ir. 'I'hat the officer keeping the leg.^t»'l of marriages ire empowered and alsn 
Ire charged with the duty to tomplaiir of .in\ omission to leport a mairi.ige, or of a 
false entry in the details lequned in the registration of marriages, to the neare.st 
nragislrate havrng juicsdu'tion to try su* h cases, after sucli preliminary enquiry as 
he thinks tit to make. 

12. That in all uriran and nnai .iiea." the lather o\ vrther guardian of every 
^.Inld bom shall, wheie not already required by law, report the birth of the child 
in such form as may be presrnbed. within a stated time to a prescribed local 
authority and make a fnithei repoit mentioning the name given to the child if 
surviving, within a veai of the birth, to the same .luthonty. 

13. I'hat the prescribed authority be lequircd lo maintain a legisler of births 
\Mlhrn a gnen aie.i under its control, and to take .stringent steps to enforce 
ugistrat'on and to p>oscuitr persons wlro omit to send a icport within the 
pi escribed period, 

14. 'Fhat birth i e’tui- ates giving the date ot birth, sex, paientage and name of 
tin* child and such othci parlic ulars as may be prescribed, be issued free by the 
presc ribed authority lo lire pcisc^r making the report, when the name of the child, 
d alive, is reported 10 ihc said authority. 

1 5. That the registers of marriages and births be pei riianently preserved. 

K). That the offence ol Marital Misbehaviour dr* remain bailable and non- 
( ogntsable .is in the * asc of ia[>e by husband at present. 
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17. That the offence be non-compoundable, if the girl is under 12 years of 
age, and compoundable with the permission of the court, if she is between 12 
and 15. 

18. That it be made punishable with ( a ) Impiisonment of either description 
for 10 years and line when the wife is under 12 yeais of age and (^) impiisonment 
of either desciiption which may extend to one year or with fine or both, when the 
wife is between 12 and 15 years of age. 

19. That by the addition of a suitable sub-sertion to section 562, Criminal 
I’rocedure Code, it be provided that in the case of Marital Misbehaviour the bond 
may, in addition to the present provisions, also piovide for the custody, separate 
living and maintenance of girls and fur such other conditions as the court may 
deem necessary to ensure the pievention of a lepetiticm of the offence, the bond 
being executed either by the offender, 01 by his parent or guardian if tlie husband 
is a minor. 

20. That where the accused is sentenced to fine oi impiisonment in ( ases of 
of the Marital Misbehaviour, a new piovision be made for bonds with or without 
sureties, being taken from tire husband, or if he is a minoi, from the jrarent or 
guardian for separate living, custody and maintenance of the giil-wife till she 
completes the statutory age of Consent, and that the court be cm])owcred to rescind 
or vary the order or the teiins thereof a-^ may be necessary, from lane to time. 

21. That the provisions of sections 1:2, 126-.^ and 406-.! of the Code of 
Criminal Procedure be extended, so as to make them applicable, as fai as may be, 
to sureties in cases of Marital Misbebavionr icfencd to in 20 above. 

22. That the punishment piesciibcd foi breach of the I.aw of Marriage 
referred to in para 6 be impiisonment or tine or both, an i not a baie tine. 

23. That the court trying a case of contravention of the Marriage l.au be 
empowered on conviction, to requiie the offendei to tuinish a bond, with or 
without sureties, for separate living, custody and maintenance of the giil and for 
preventing the husband from consummating the maniage befoie she completes the 
statutory age of Consent. 

24. That the provisions of Sections 132, 126, i-6*A and )o6-.A of the Code ol 
Criminal Procedure be extended, so as to make them applicable, as fai as may be, 
to sureties in cases of breach of the Maniage Paw. 

25. That where girls under the prescribed age aie made over to the ( ustody of 
any individual or institution, under the foregoing recommendations, the <ouii be 
empowered to receive and examine periodical icports fiom the part\' concerned ,is 
to progress, good behaviour and other paiticulars essential to enforce a (.ompliancc 
of the law and the conditions of the bond, and to pass orders fioin time to time 
rescinding or varying the order or the teims thereof. 

26. That suitable aid and encouragement be affoided to the establishment ot 
institutions giving protection to giils dealt with under the foregoing lecom- 
mendations. 

27. That in the case of rape, the punishment be transpoit.ation foi life 01 
imprisonment of either description for 10 years and tint, provided, where the girl 
is above 16 years and below 18 yeais of age and is pioved t© be. a consenting party, 
the punishment may be extended to imprisonment of either dcsi npiion for 2 years 
and fine. 

28. That women Police be employed, where available, to aid in the investigation 
of sexual offences, in taking statements of girls 01 vomen witnesses in cases of 
Marital Misbehaviour, rape and the like, and in jiroterting or accompanying the 
girls or women witnesses where necessary, when going to or fiom the court house 
or for medical examination ; and that where women Police are not available, any 
respectable and disinterested women of the locality 01 ncighbouihood be invited to 
be present, while the statement of the girl concerned or of any female witness is 
being taken by the Police. 

29. That women willing to serve as jurors and assessors be empannelled in 
the trial of cases of rape or of Marital Misbehaviour. 

30. That instruction be issued to trying judges and magistrates that in cases 
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of Marital Misbehaviour, the discretion under set tion 352,Ciiminal Procedure Code, 
be invariably used. 

31. That wheic a medical examination of a girl is necessary, it be carried out 
by a woman doc tor. 

32. 'rhat separate waiting 100ms wherevci available be provided for girls and 
female witnesses in all court houses. 

33. That a provision corresponding to section 1 ot Act XXIX of 1925 be 
made e.xempling frtmi the operation of the proposed amendment, sexual intercourse 
with a wife between 13 and 15 years of age if the girl-wife w^as married and had 
completed 13 before the new Act comes into force. 

34. That no complaint in legard to an ohenr e of Marital Misbehaviour be 
entertained after the expiry of one year from the date of the alleged offence. 

35. d'hat m clause i («), section 561, Criminal Procedure Code, the words 
‘Maiital Misbehavioui’ be substituted for the words beginning with ‘rape’and 
ending with ‘wife’. 

36. I'hal consetpient on ie( ommendation 5, section 361, Indian Penal Code, be 
amended by substituting the woid ‘eighteen’ for ‘sixteen’. 

37. 1 hat sef.tion 552, Cnrninal Iboceduie Code, be also amended by subs¬ 
tituting the w(>rd ‘eighteen’ for ‘fouileen'. 

38. That section 60 of the Indian chribiian Marriage .\ct .\\' of 1872 be 
.unended by substituing ‘14' for ‘13’. 

39. That the law be amended, -o iliat a suit by .1 husband tor the custody 
ol a wife or foi lestitution of < oniugai ughis shall not lie wheie the gitl is below 
I 5 yeai s. 

40. '('hat cMtcaiw siej)^ be taken to spi(*ad gene td education amongst men 
and women 

CONCLI' -Ion. 

Acknowied^tnent .—“We have now come 10 the cn*.! ot om task The work of 
the committee has been of absorbing interest. The appointment ot the i ommittee 
marked a new depai tuic. Asuiveyof the bOciai and religiou.s ( ustoin.s, telaling 
to such intimate subjects, has not been undertaken before by any non-ouicial 
body noi has the .issistancc of the public been invoked to the same extent. The 
subject of OLii cnc[iiiiy is easily understandable by all and the iiiteiest which 
has been taken m the enquiiy lias therefoie been pi opoi tionaie The evidence 
that h.is been < jllected will prove of consideiable u>e m legaid to all attempts 
at social legislation in the near futuie. It redect.^ the hopes and aspirations, 
the feais and a[)piehensions of all classes with refeience to social advance and 
the c hanges ictiuued in some of the existing customs. We shall be failing in 
onr duty if we do not ex})ress our sincere thanks to the witnesses, who so kindly 
lesponded to oui questionnaiie and many of whom ( ame from long distances 
at (onsideiab’e peisonal inconvenience, to help us in the enquiry. \Ve are also 
indebted to the pi ess in the different provinces, whose publicity regarding the 
ncpniy has faciPtated our task We have leceived assistance from various local 
(lovernments and Administrations and hiwe been shown hospitality by non-official 
ladies and gentlemen all over India, which we acknowledge witli gratitude. 

“The work of the committee has proved much heavier than was at nrst 
imagined. The biunt of the work has naturally fallen on ilie secretary and we 
should like to place on lecord oui appreciation of the manner in which the 
secretaiy, Mi. M. I). .Saganc, M. a , LL. 1;., has discharged his responsibilities. 
Phe statf has had to w'oik often at very gi eat pressure and against time and their 
willing co-opeiation has been of great assistant e to us. We desiie to express our 
satisfaction at the woik of the st.iff and in paiticulai of that of Sardar Sahib llui 
.Singh. We submit oui leport. 



The Punjab Jails Enq uiry Report 

The i’unjab l'ro\-intial Jails En(|uiiy Couiinittee’s icj)ort was laid on the tabic 
of the l^injab Legislative Council on the December iQJO. The following are the 
leconimendations of the Committee 

Prolonged discussion.^ were held on the tjuestion as to whethei it was neces¬ 
sary to classify undci-ti ial prisoneis in greater detail than at piesent with special 
icgard to the desiiability of catering for undeitrial piisoneis of a high social stand¬ 
ing. It was, lio\ve\ ei, nllimately decided that the existing classification is sufficient 
and that no piovis'on need be made for superioi oi special class under-1 rials, 
provided licit the e\i.''ting conditions fen imdei-tnais generally are improved. If 
this is done, the Committee are of opinion that privileges of receiving their own 
food fiom outside and of being allowed their own bedding and utensils would 
obviate any undue liardship to prisonei.- of the highei < lass, I'lisoners should 
therefore be rlasshied as— 

(i) fiist oifendeis , (li) pievous con\Kts ; (iii) jiuenilcs and .idolcsccnts . 
and (iv) lernalcs . .is at present 

(ON\hYANCL 

The in,am pmuipies to )><■ observed in ariangements toi llie ron\'eyance ol 
nndei-tiial pnsoners eithei fioin the lock-iip to the couit oi on transfer from plate 
to place should be -fi) avoidance, as fai as possible, of paiading the prisoners 
m public ; and (li) to effect joarncy> ortiansfcis with the greatest speed and 
the least possible discomfoit to the piisoneis 

Motoi Ionics should be employed wlienevei possible loi conveying pnsoncis 
from the lock-up to the courts and back and , where this is impracticable, suitable 
vehicles should he employed when the distance to oe'ox eicd is more than half 
a mile. 

Night iraveihng by tiain should be axoidcd whenccei possible. When it is 
unavoidable, double accommodation should be* pro\-idcd It has been brought 
to the notice ol tlie Committee that existing laliine accommodation m piison vane 
has been extieniely unsatisfactoiw m the past in tlris j'riovincc. Separate latrine 
riccommodation is necessary in the interests of decencx .md wlicic prison vans, 
w-liich are now being properly ecjuip]»ed, cannot be pru\ ided. nnder-tiial prisoners 
.sliould trax'el in a class highei than the thud at ihcii o '.n expense If they avail 
themselves of tins privilege, they should pax the diffeience m fai< of their cs'Oit 
as well €is of themselves. 

In c.ases w here a transfei inxobe.^a mgln joumex toi ,i Imnale undeitiiah.c 
female attendant should accompany hei m addition U* the I'oli* e. Nighl journex ^ 
for female undcT-tiial pnsonei s should espccaallx be d whene\-ei possible. 

When in Police custody, fenrale undei-tiial p.isoiieis should be ai coinpanied eithm 
bx a relali\(‘ oi by a tempoiaiy female u'aideiess 'I'he->c' if ommendations should 
be held to apply also to ( onvii ted female pusonei.'- 

n.A.xpc I’l I s. 

I h(‘ Committee Is awaie that the liandc utbug of Mjde-lii.il jiinameii f iuom 
the concern of the 1 ’olice tlran of the Jail Department, imi ;t wislies to lax stic. 
on its opinion tliat nnderlrial piisoneis slionld only be hand* iifVrd xvium v.ons:dei,i- 
tions of safe custody impeiatively lecjuiie it. and tliai instimtions sliould be 
issued accordingly to supeiitendents of I'ohce.md .Supei mtendents of iriil. 

FKLlilNt. OxV rRAN.->I FK. 

Anangements foi the feeding of undei-liail pii.^omus on tiansfei .nc 
unsatisfactory. Diet of approximately the same ipiahty a^ that supplied loundei- 
tnal prisoners in jail should be provided. This would lesult in the laising of the 
present scale of diet money to six or eight annas a dax . 

Airangements should be rirade foi siipirlying undci-tn.ii pi soneison tiau.hei 
with a sufficient quantity of blankets if they do not possess them. 

The Committee are agreed that cellular accommodation should be mm cased 
and that the ultimate ideal should be the provision of r ellulai ai rommodation foi 5<.) 
pei cent of under-trial prisoneis. Normally, unless special circumstances 
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exist, under-trial prisoners of the same rlass should be permitted to associate 
during the day time. Kor pin poses of segregation undei-trial prisoners who are 
accused in the same case may be placed in different classes. Full facilities, huwevci, 
for discussing the rase against them should he allowed to such persons. Until 
sufficient cellulai accommodatitur is available, banacks should be sub-divided to 
allow of the complete separatum of previous ronvu ts fiom lost offenders as well as 
luveniles from .adults, and anangements should .ilso be made to sub-divide tlie day- 
yard in the same manner. .All undei-tri.il prisoneis should, subject to the 
1 cquirement.', rtf sale nistodv, be peimitted to sleep in the open during llie hot 
weathei e. g., from A pul I5ih to Octobei 15th. I'wo sheets should he supplied to 
<‘a( h iiudei-trial prisouei d\iiiug the hot weathei. 

i»n T. 

rile iliel loi all undei-tiuil |)n>oners slumld be umioim and the cost ol it should 
l)(‘ borne liy tin* <oveiiiment. It should be the same as the ordinary prison diet now 
supplied to coilVK ted pi isoners with the addition of a lation of twice a week 
dining the w iitei and ol /ass/ iwire a ueek dining the sumrnei and lire subslituiion 
(»t l\alf-a-( hittak of ghee pei day pei head foi oil. All wheal chapattis should 
be supplied to them tlnoughout the veai. Those who aie accustomed to a 
lue diet should be gi\en nee instead ot wheat chapattis. 'They should be 
pennltted, as at piesent, to supplement this diet 

LKiHTINi; ARRANt'.EMIiNT.s. 

Wherexes electricity is available, it should be supplied ti the jail and it should 
be used ior the lighting of cells and barr-acks. Where it is not available, the 
lighting arrangements should be unproved. Those at present existing are 
considered unsatisfactory. Literate undm tnai prisoners, wherever possible, 
should be allowed the com esslon of light foi leadmg purposes ui to 10 p. m. 'rin> 
privilege should be dependent upon thoc good (ondm i '-hde in the pri^jon 
or lock-up 

ROoK..^. 

IJndei-tnal pnsoneis should be allovs-cd ki liavc ilu- u>e ot their own books 
and magazines and also to ie<'e!\e books from pulrhc libraries, subject to the 
approval of the .Siipciintendent of the jail. Every jail should, iu addition, be 
supplied with one English and one \'einac!ilar ilaily m Urdu, (lurmukhi, or Hindi, 
if required,-it (lovernment expeuDC, and under-inul prsoneis should be permitted 
to puichase at then own expense oihei papers tm ilic h^t appioved by ('lOvernmeni. 
Looks and the f'ontcnis of new'^papet-- should be snbieci to the censorship of the 
Supeiintendent of the jail, but all raseo of the »*\er( -e ol siuh v cnsorship should 
he lepoiti'd to the ('.overninent foi con itm.iiion. It’s undei stood th.ai in some 
piov'inres a jriison newspapei abeady exi'^ts, and tfie ( ommittee would wrlrome a 
plopo•^,al to Ni.iri one in the 1’unjab. 

RECRK U ION. 

If lectuies 01 I inematogiaph exhibitions aie held at any jail in which under-lual 
pnsoneis aie also ( onfined, the under-tiial piisoneis should be permitted to attend 
them .viih due it*.^iid to tire principle ol segregation from (onvicts. 

It IS desii.ible that nnder-tria! prisoners should be enabled to take a certain 
amount of (‘xenise should they so desire, and reasonable fa ilities should he 
afforded whe-ever possible tor physu al lecreation. 

\V A .S HIN C. A R R A N r. K K N1 

The }).e^enl waslung iirangenicnis are inadequate and .Siklr pii.soneis in 
paiticul.u uh'e fiom the lark of propei provision. So.ip and oil should be 
substituted lor soap-uuls for w-ashing the hair and hot water should aUo be supplied 
lor this ])urpose. They should also be allowed the same concession in regaid to 
the supply of oil foi external application as is granted to convicted prisoners, 
in judit.i.il lock-ups outside jails no propei arrangements for washing or hair-cutting 
at prci-ent exist, \iiangements should be made to provide them without delay. 
VISITS TO nviNt; rrl.\tives 

Subje* t to tlie lequirements of safe custody, an undei-trial prisonei should 
with proper piecautions, be allowed to visit a near relation, who is dying. 
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INTERVIEWS. 

'J'lie pK)\ iiions of the I’uuiab Jdil Manual ici^arding interviews with uiider'trial 
piisoners are satisfactory, )>ut tlie Committee doubt wliether they are invariably 
followed in practice. I'hey ron.'*idei tiiat the attention of Superintendents of Jails 
should be drawn to the necessity of snuuulously obsening these proxision. 

All the lecoininendations witli legard to undei-liial pnsoners made by this 
Committee slioul^l ho hold to apply as for as possible to under-iiial pnsoners coniined 
in judicial lock-ups oiuside jails as uell as to those cominedin jails. It is considered 
that the condition in lock-ups outside jails, both judicial and police, are extremely 
unsatisfactoiy, and that eaiiy and extensive impiovements are lequired particularly 
as legaids accommodation, washing and sanitary arrangements. 

All judicial lock-ups, whetliei situated inside or outside a jail, should be 
open to visit by the non-ohici.il \isilois of the district in wiiic'h they aie situated 
and also by the iniMnlx is of the Standing Jail Committee of the Legislative Council. 
Non-official \isitois .should he appointed to visit judicial lock-ups in distiicts, in 
which there aie no lail. 

SPKCIAI. CL.\sS ('ONMCTia) PRISONERS. 

1. 'The Committee conMdcied at length whether it was possible to substitute 
a specilic list of oMem es undei the Imlian I'enal Code on olhei enactments foi 
a geneial desciiption of otfent:es by (atego'ies which \xonld operate to exc huh* 
from ciassihcauon as a special class J)^^onel and came to the com lusion that 
it was injpracticable. .\ gieat numbci of the offences enumerated in the Lenai 
Code may be committed under such extenuating cncumstances as would justit) 
admission of tlie olhcer to the special (.lass. 'The Committee would accordingly 
adopt the following ciiteria foi eligibility -- 

{{} .All no -habituais, who by character, social status, education or habit of 
life have been accustomed to superior mode of living and the charactei of whose 
offences docs not include the elements of callousness, moral depredation, biutality 
or personal greed should be placed, in the special class, provided that then 
offences do not come under the following categoiies— 

(a) Serious, premeditated and unprovoked violence oi serious offences against 
property ; and (d) abetment of crimes of this character. 

{«■) All persons convicted of non-violent political offences (L which are 
unaccompanied by any act of actual physical violence or direct incitement to 
the sam2', libel and contempt of court sliall he included in the special class, 
unless the trial magistrate, for reasoni. to be lecoi ded in writing, finds after due 
enquiry that the inclusion of any su' h offcndei m the special vlriss would be 
inconsistent with the principles of penal detention. 

It was felt that this special provision slumld be made m faxoiii of those 
prisoneis whose oftences not only do not fall under any of the excluding categories 
enumerated in (/) abov'e but also are definitely free from the element of x aferv r 
in any form. 

2. It was considered that there miglit be exceptional cases whicli could not 
properly be brought even into the wide categories ultimately decided upon and 
therefore it is felt necessary to add a iccommendation that it sliould be wiihm the 
power of the Local (lOvernment to giant admission to tHe special class to any 
individual offender, xvhether his case comes within the purview of the suggested 
rules or not. 

The trial court should be the classifying authority, but its order m this 
respect should be subject to modification by the appellate and revision courts 
on the application of the convict. The Inspector-! iencral of i’nsons should also 
be permitted to include in the special class eligible convicts who have not been 
so classified by the courts. Recommendations to this effect may be made to the 
Inspector-(General of Prisons by Supeiintendents of Jails and non official visitors. 

SPECIAl, rAClLITII'b. 

There should be only one special class. 

3. Facilities to be granted to special class prisoner.'^. 

Special class prisoners should be allowed— 

(i) Separate cellular accommodation plainly fillnished. This is not to imply 
.solitary confinement, The fuvnitvirc should consist of a chair, a table, a cot, a 
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small cupboard and pegs on which to hang clothes. In addition they should be 
permitted to have an easy chair at their own expense. 

(2) Private clothing (if the prisoner so desires, jail clothing of a superior 
pattern and quality to that provided to ordinary prisoners should be supplied). 

(3) Bedding and eating utensils (if desired at the expense of the State and 
as may be laid down from time to time by executive instructions). 

1 4) Fortnightly interviews in th^ prisoner’s cell. 

5) A letter once a week. 

6) Artificial light up to 10 p. m. 

7) Books, magazines and papers from the jail library or from public 
libraries and any other books and magazines and papers at their own expense 
with the approval of the Superintendent of the jail. They should include one 
English paper and one of any vernacular that may be necessary, Urdu, 

Gurmukhi or Hindi. The censoring by the Superintendent of books or papers 
should be subject to the confirmation of the Local Government. 

(8) Diet of the approximate value of 12 annas per diem at current rates to 
be selected by the prisoners, subject to the approval of the medical officer, and the 
right to supplement it at their own expense. 

(9) Separate cooking arrangements with permission to cook their own food, 
if they so desire. 

(10) Reasonable facilities for physical recreation. 

(ii) All such facilities as may be possible for religious observances. 

(12) Only such forms of labour as are suitable to their education and mode 
of life should be required of special class convicts who are sentenced to rigorous 
imprisonment. 

SPECIAL JAIL 

4. It is desirable in the interests of prison discipline, as well as in that of the 
health of special class prisoners, that there should be a special jail set apart for 
them and the Committee recommended that it should be situated at Madhopur in 
the Gurdaspur district, and should, in the first instance, be constituted to allow 
of accommodation foi 100 convicts. ITovision should be made for further 
extensions, 

RACIAL DISCRIMINATION 

I. It will be observed that the recommendations of the Committee, while 
allowing the possibility of admission to the special class to certain classes of 
offenders who would now be excluded from it, would not in practice very largely 
increase the number of offenders eligible for these privileges. It was, however, 
strongly felt that one of the mam reasons for the discontent with the present 
system of prison administration in this country has been the failure to recognize 
the fact that the standard of living of the Punjab middle classes has risen to a 
very marked extent during the last few decades and that the standards accepted as 
suitable for prison-life in this country are no longer suitable for them. No differ¬ 
ential treatment in favor of any class of persons is recognized in the English Prison 
System ; but, as the Government of India are aware, the difference in the standard of 
living and mode of life between the upper and the lower classes in England is not, 
in essentials, nearly so pronounced, as it is between the corresponding classes in 
the Punjab. It is not contended that the standard of accommodation, diet and 
clothing allowed to European prisoners or more properly speaking to prisoners who 
have adopted the western mode of life in excessively high, but it is universally felt 
that provision should be made for prisoners who, though they have adopted the 
western mode of life, are in no way inferior either in culture or in standard of 
living to those who have. It is inequitable that an Indian who prefers the eastern 
style of living, though he may have been well-off and always have lived in an 
atmosphere of material comfort and social refinement, should, if he has the 
misfortune to be imprisoned, be treated in a much lower scale than Europeans, 
Americans, other foreigners or Indians, who have adopted western ways. 

2. A new class should, therefore, be created definitely to remove this anomaly 
and to it should be admitted Europeans, Eurasians, foreigners and all Indians of 

30 
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the upper and middle classes without regard to the nature of the offence which 
they may have committed but merely in consideration of their standard of living 
Persons admitted to this class would be separated in accordance with the mode 
of life they had previously followed whether western or eastern. Those accustomed 
to the latter would be allowed accommodation similar to the others and a diet of 
the same quantity and quality. 

The new class might be entitled the First Division, or if the term ‘spe cial 
class prisoner* were abolished and substituted by ‘First Divis on’ it would become 
Second Division. Ordinary prisoners who fall into neither of these categories 
would be ‘Third Division’ by the tiial court. Its decision on the point should be 
subject to modification by the appellate and revision courts. 

3. It has not been felt necessary to make any detailed recommendations as to 
the treatment of this class, as with possible unimpoitant modifications it 
would be the same as that at piesent accoided to the so-called ‘Euiopean* class 
and would include better clothing than that supplied to 01 dinary piisoners at 
present, simple furnitiiie. cellul u accommodation and superior diet. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

1. The Committee is of opinion that all prisoners to whatever class they may 
belong, should not be entirely cut off from news of the outside world ana that 
those who are literate should be allowed access to some form of newspaper. 

2. The members also desire to urge, though they agree that the matter does 
not fall within the scope of their enquiiy, one general reform in prison diet. Oil 
is rarely, if ever, used by the average Punjabi for cooking purposes ; and tin* 
jail-food, however good in quality it may be. is unpalatable for this reason. They 
are aware that the expense of replacing it with ghee would be heavy, but are of 
opinion that financial consideration alone should not be permitted to operate against 
the introduction of this reform. 


The Assam Jails Enquiry Committee Report 

The Assam Jails Enquiry Committee recommended the adoption of the 
following general principles to regulate the classification and treatment of 
convicted and undertrial prisoners. The report was issued in December 1929. 
The report was signed b> Messrs. Muhammad Saadulla, Stuart Roffey, G. 
Hutcheson, Pyari Mohon Das, Brindaban Chandra Goswami. Mizanur Rahman 
and Mahmud Ali :— 

The jail rules should be so revised that ilieie should be no differentiation 
between Europeans as such and others. Differentijition should be based not on 
race but on the prisoner’s previous standard of living. The fundamental principle 
should be that the scale of prison comforts presc ribed under the ordinary lule.s 
for any class of prisoners should be sufficient foi the maintenance of health and 
strength but at the same time should avoid any tendency 10 luxury or involve any 
impracticable scale of expenditure. 

CONVICTED PRISONERS 

Convicted prisoners should be divided into three divisions The first division » 
should consist of (i) All non-habitual prisoners who by character, social status 
education or habit or life have been accustomed jto a superior mode of living and 
the character of whose offences does not include the elements of callousness, 
moral degradation brutality or personal greed, provided that their offences do not 
come under the following categories : (a) serious, premeditated and unprovoked 

violence or serious offences against property ; and (b) abetment of crime of this 
character. 

(2) All persons convicted of non-violent political ofTences (i. e., which arc 
not accompanied by any act of actual physical violence or direct incitement to 
the same). 

The second division should consist of Europeans, Eurasians, Indians of the 
upper and middle classes and foreigners of similar status who have not been 
admitted to the first division, 
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The third division should consist of all prisoners not admitted to the first or 
second division. 

The trial court shall be the classifying authority ; but a prisoner may appeal to 
the district magistrate against an order of any subordinate magistrate, or to the 
local Government against an original order of the district magistrate, or sessions 
court. The local Government will also have the power of revising any order of 
classification by any other authority. 

DIET. 

The scales of diet prescribed for prisoners following the Western and Eastern 
style of living, respectively, should vary in detail but not in cost. On account of 
the high cost of living in Assam and the necessity often of special arrangements 
for cooking, the maximum cost would be between Rs. 2 and Rs. 2-8 for the first 
division and between Re. 1 and i-8 for the second division. These estimates are 
based on the present scale of diet prescribed for Europeans and others so classed. 

LABOUR 

Labour in the first division should be restricted to the forms of labour known 
as ‘medium’ and ‘light’. Prisoners in other divisons should be liable for any form 
of labour subject to the discretion of the superintendent of the jail and the 
medical officer. 

It is desirable that a separate jail should be provided for first and second 
division prisoners. This would involve a large building programme ; *and in the 
meantime such prisoners should all be contmed in a selected jail in the province. 
But if present accommodation proves insut'ticient—which the committee hope will 
not be the case-then two jails, one in each valley, should be selected for prisoners 
of these two classes. 

The classification of prisoners into thiee divisions might be prejudicial to 
discipline if all the three classes arc confined in the same jail. 

The concessions now allowed to special division prisoners in Assam 
,^houM be granted to all fust division prisoners with the following modifications :— 

(a) .\n iron cot with inattiess and bedding and mosquito net as well as a 
table and a chair should be provided at Government cost. 

(b) They should be permitted to do their own cooking if they so desire. 

(c) Special lati ines secuting proper privacy for each compartment should be 
piovided. 

(d) Such prisoners should not be required to salute but should be required to 
.tand to attention when requiied to do so. 

(c) They may be allowed to write and receive one letter a week, and to sec 
their friends and relations once a fortnight. 

(f) They should be allowed to obtain at their own cost a copy of any news¬ 
paper on the list approved by Government. 

fg) Lights should be allowed up to 10 p. m. 

Second division prisoners should be given bedding and clothing on a scale 
..anilar to that allowed now for Europeans and other prisoners classed as 
Europeans. 

First division prisoners should be allowed to travel in intermediate class at 
Government cost. They may travel in a superior class if they pay for the difference 
in fare. 

HANDCUFFING OF PRISONERS. 

First division prisoners in transit between jails should not be handcuffed unless 
this is necessiiry to prevent escape or violence. 

Second division prisoners should travel by third class but if any part of the 
journey has to be undertaken after midnight, then they should be allowed to travel 
by the inicrmediate class. 

All prisoners in transit should, so far as possible, be given the same scale of 
diet as in jail. 

The committee are of opinion that the rations now supplied to the third division 
prisoners are sulficient. The only amelioration that they recommend for this class 
IS that greater privacy in latrine arrangements for them is desirable. 
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UNDERTRIAL PRISONERS. 

There should be a special class of undertrial prisoners for persons of good 
social status, education and character and high standard of living for whom separate 
accommodation and diet should be the same as in the case of first division prisoners. 
The concessions now admissible to all under-trials in Assam are adequate except 
that a special class under-trial should be allowed a newspaper from the list approved 
by the Government. Adolescents should be separated from adults and men with pre¬ 
vious convictions from others. 

The committee agreed generally with the recommedations of the Punjab Jail 
Committee as regards the transit of undertrials except that special class undertrials 
should travel by intermediate class unless they elect to pay for a higher class. 
The recommendations which this committee adopt are as follows :— 

PARADING OF PRISONERS IN PUBLIC 

The main principles to be observed in arrangements for the conveyance of 
under-trial prisoners either from the lock-up to the court or on transfer from place 
to place should be— 

(i) to avoid as far as possible the parading of prisoners in public ; and (2) to 
effect journeys or transfers with the greatest speed and the least possible discomfort 
to the prisoners. 

Closed conveyance should be employed whenever possible for conveying 
prisoners from the lock-up to the courts and back when the distance to be covered 
is over half a mile. 

Night travelling by train should be avoided whenever possible. When it is 
unavoidable, double accommodation should be provided. Undertrial prisoners of 
the special clnss should be allowed to travel by intermediate class at Government 
expense and by a higher class if they pay the difference in fare. 

The committee are aware that the handcuffing of undertrial prisoners is more 
the concern of the police than of the Jail department, but they wished to lay stress 
on their opinion that under-trial prisoners should only be handcuffed when 
considerations of safe custody imperatively require it and that instruction should 
be issued accordingly to superintendents of police and supeiintendents of jails. 

Arrangements for the feeding of undertrial prisoners on transfer are unsatis¬ 
factory. Diet of approximately the same quality and quantity as that applied to 
undertrial prisoners in jail should be provided. 

Arrangements should be made for supplying undertrial prisoners on transfer 
with a sufficient quantity of blankets if they do not possess them. 

FEMALE PRISONERS 

In cases where a transfer involves a night journey for a female prisoner, 
convicted or undertrial, a female attendant should accompany her in addition to 
the police. Night journeys for female prisoners should specially be avoided 
whenever possible. When in police custody female prisoners should be 
accompanied either by a relative or by a temporary female wardress. 

WEALS. 

The committee recognise that it is impossible to give full effect to their 
proposals without an extensive reconstruction of the jails in Assam which the 
province cannot at present afford. They have, however, formulated principles as the 
ideal to be enventually attained and in the meantime to be given effect to so far as 
the resources at the disposal of the Government permit. 



The Bombay Strikes Enquiry Report 

The Court of Inquiry under the Trade Disputes Act, which was appointed 
by the Government of Bombay on July 3, 1929, issued its report in September. The 
Hon. Mr. H. G. Pearson, Rar-at-Law, a Judge of the High Court, Calcutta, was the 
Chairman, and the other mei^bers were Mr. F. S. Taleyarkhan, Bar-at-Law, and 
Mr. Rupchand Bilaram, B.A., LL. B., Additional Judicial Commissioner in Sind. 

The Court of Inquiry was set up to inquire into the strike that then existed 
in the textile mills in Bombay city and the terms of reference to the Court were 
as follows :— 

1. To inquire into and ascertain the exact nature of the dispute, or disputes, 
between the employers and workmen of the above-named mills which led to the 
strike in those mills in March and April, 1929 

2. If there was any such dispute, to what extent the employers or workmen 
or both arc responsible in matters connected therewith. 

3. What are the causes of the prolongation of the strike ? Whether the 
employers or workmen or both are responsible for such prolongation, and if so, 
to what extent ? 

4. What are the difficulties in the way of a settlement of the dispute, or 
disputes, between the employers and the workmen ? 

The sittings of the Court commenced on July 6, 1929, and continued till 
Wednesday, August 21, 1929. The parties who appeared before the Court were 
(r) The Mlllowners’ Association, representing all the mills affected by the 
strike, except the Jam Mills, (2) The Girni Kamgar Union, (3) The Bombay 
Textile Labour Union, (41 The Bombay Girni Kamgar Mahamandal, (5') The 
Bombay Mill workers’ Union, and (6) The Jam Manufacturing Co., Ltd. 

On behalf of the Millowners* Association it was contended that some of the 
officials of the Giini Kamgar Union were communists and were utilising the 
Girni Kamgar Union as a cover for their communist activities. They placed 
reliance, inter alia^ upon certain leaflets of the Union, articles in the “Kranti” and 
speeches made from time to time by Union officials. Upon objection taken, the 
Court was of opinion that such an investigation could not be taken in their inquiry 
as it might trespass upon the field of inquiry in the Meerut case. Accordingly, 
evidence directed expressly towards that point was excluded, and the court did 
not take the matter into consideration. 

In discussing the nature and scope of the inquiry the Court pointed out that it 
was unnecessary to go over the ground already covered by the Fawcett Committee. 

Moreover, they refrained in the report from making any suggestions, 
cither to the millowners or to the Labour Union, in respect of any matter in 
dispute between them, as svtch a course was not within the terms referred to them 
and was therefore outside the scope of the inquiry. 

The Report next reviewed the situation in the textile industry in Bombay from 
the year 1925 and reference w.as made to the Noyce Committee’s Report and the 
suggestions made therein. 

The Report of the Fawcett Committee was published on March 26, 1929. 
Between the settlement arrived at in October, 1928, and the publication of that 
report, the extremist leaders of the Girni Kamgar Union made strenuous efforts 
to increase the number of their members* to collect subscriptions and to prepare 
their members for the contemplated strike which they had intended to bring about 
at the end of six months. 

“There is ample evidence to show,” says the report of the Court of Inquiry, 
“that in the middle of November the Girni Kamgar Union had collected sufficient 
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strength and that the effect of its policy was being keenly felt by the millowners* 
One of the chief grievances of the millowners, which is said to have caused most 
of the strikes that took place from the middle of November, was the working 
and methods of the mill committees formed by the Girni Kamgar Union for each 
mill and the doings of the members of such mill committees.” 

The report then examines the constitution of the Girni Kamgar Union and 
points out that the functions of the mill committees were stated to be “purely 
advisoiy” It, however, appears that, prompted by the officials of the Union, 
the mill committees arrogated to themselves some of the functions of the managing 
committee. Not only that but each member of the committee considered himself 
justified in performing those functions upon his individual authority, including 
the power to call a strike, a power which, upon the construction of the rules 
embodied in the constitution, the Court of Inquiry holds was vested in the 
Managing Committee of the Union. This caused considerable fiiction between 
the workers who were members of the mill c ommittees and the mill officials, 
u'suUing in several lightning strikes. 

LIGHTNING STRIKE^. 

The interference by the members of the mill committees with the managemeiH 
was subversive of discipline and the lightning strikes which vere brought about 
by these members were not such as could be tolerated by the millowners. This 
naturally led to ceitain disputes and the leport deals in detail with some of these 
disputes which are of considerable importance in understanding the state of affaiis 
which prevailed in the months of March and April 1929. I'he first was tlie strike 
in the Spring Mill in November 1928 as the result of which there was considerable 
coriespondence between Sir Ness Wadia and Mr. Dangc, culminating on 
November 33, 1928, in an agreement signed by the Union officials Messis. Alwe, 
Kasle and Dange which leads as follows :— 

“With reference to our interview this moining, on your consenting to leopen 
the mills, on behalf of the men we give you an assurance that they will woik 
peacefully in future, that they will not indulge in any lightning strike without fir^i 
putting throLigdi the regular channel, any grie\'.'nice5 they may have, and that they 
will obey all disciplinary measures of the mill as weie in force before the gencial 
strike, and that they will clean theii machines as they used to do before.” 

On the same day Mr. Dange wioie another letter informing Sir Ness \Vadi:i 
that the agreement was an assurance given by the Union on behalf of themselves 
as well as the woikeis and the jobbers. 

According to the constitution of the Union the medium foi settling the disputes 
between the workers and the millowners was the Managing Committee and not 
the mill committees whose functions as pointed out above, weie purelv advi.sory.” 
In practice the power was treated as confeired, not merely on the mil 
committee acting collectively but on each otficti of the mill committee, an act 
on the part of the (jimi Kamgar Union which cleatly disclosed a 1 evolutionary 
tendency. The strike was consideied to be the first weapon to be used at 
each and every turn by any member of the mill committee instead of its being 
the weapon to be used in the last resort, aftei due dehbei alien, by the execu¬ 
tive of the Union after consulting the wishes of the workeis. There is no evidence 
that, with reference to these strikes, any attempt was ever made to sccuie the 
prior assent or subsequent confirmation of the Managing Committee. 

CAUSE OF TROUBLE. 

Apart from the fact that no minutes of the mill committees appear to have 
been kept in most of the mills to serve as a record of what transpired there, it 
is not disputed that the President and certain office-bearers of the Managing 
Committee and the Central Committee—who, by rule 15, were ex-officio members 
of each mill committee—were neither present at such meetings nor even notified 
to attend. 

The troubles caused by the exercise of such wide powers by the members of 
the mill committees may well be imagined and evidence nad been led before 
the Court to prove the chaos which had been caused during this period by 
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young, inexperienced and illiterate operatives asserting their authority in various 
ways. The report gives examples and s\ys : “It will thus be seen that the mill 
committees were functioning unconstitutionally and their members individually 
were indulging in unwarranted interference with the working of the mills.” 

The report then sets out the main facts with regaid to each of the disputes 
which weie in progress during the months of March and April, 1929, prior to the 
general strike which took place on April 26. Evidence was only led with regard 
to the strikes in the Spring, Textile and Morarjee (iokuldas Mills. “The strikes 
in the two former mills have formed the pivot of the discussion befoie us,” says 
the report “and they therefoie deal with them at some length.” 

WORKERS* DEMANDS. 

The Report then goes on to deal specifically with the merits of the demands 
put forward by the Giini Karngar Union representatives at the Conference. 

With icgard to the first demand the Court of Inquiry are of opinion that the 
issue must be considered to have been settled and could not form the basis of any 
grievance. 

“With regard to the question of victimisation it is regrettable that the sugges¬ 
tion made by Mr. Bakhale that a Sub-Committee should be appointed for the 
purpose was not accepted. We think the Millowners’ Association might have 
exercised a wiser discretion by accepting that proposal, without the qualification 
that they would be inclined to accept it if it came from the Girni Karngar Union 
officials, but we aie not prepared to hold that if they had accepted the suggestion 
it would have prevented the general strike.” 

VICTIMISATION. 

“We have recorded the evidence adduced by both parlies with regard to 
tltc alleged cases of victimisation. It is no doubt true that certain members of 
the mill committees lost their jobs on account of theii activities and W2 think in 
one sense it is open to the Girni Kamgai Union to assert that these men were 
victimised. But the real question is how far ihe\ meiited such dismissal. If the 
activities of these members were mischievous and detiimental to the interests of 
the mills concerned, resulting m then dismissal, it is not open to the Girni Karngar 
Union to contend that these members were vict mised or to represent their 
dismissal as a case of grievance to be redressed.” 

“In the report of the Industrial Disputes Committee of 1921 it is slated that 
there is undoubtedly a widespread belref that victimisation is practised and that 
Trade Union leaders are marked out lor dismissal on the first opportunity," 
We agree with these observations and think that this widespiead belief which 
prevailed then continues up to the present day and is, in oui opinion, responsible 
for a gieat deal of distrust of the management by the workers leading to frequent 
disputes. Even Mr. Bakhale, a sober and experienced officer of the Bombay 
Textile Laboui Union, has said that the Trade Union officials are marked men 
in the eye of the management. The mischievous and militant activities of some 
of the workers resulted in their dismissal, and the Girni Karngar Union took full 
advantage of the distrust prevailing among the workers in bringing about the 
general strike.” 

“no tribunal” 

Dealing with the difficulties in the way of a settlement, the Court refers to the 
uncompromising attitude of the Union and points out that Mr. Deshpande, the 
Secretary, had gone so far as to say that he would submit to the arbitration of 
no tribunal, howsoever constituted, unless it was composed solely of workers. 
The Court holds that this uncompromising attitude is one of the main difficulties 
in the way of a settlement. But there is undoubtedly an undercurrent of dis¬ 
content amongst the workers which has been turned by some of the extremist 
leaders of the Girni Karngar Union to their own account resulting in the present 
unrest. 

CUT IN WAGES. 

The Report refers to the cut of 7^ per cent, in wages and points out that 
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the Millowners postponed the introduction of this cut up to October, 1929, and 
it is also probable that if the present state of affairs had not been brought about 
the suggestion of the Fawcett Committee to give up the cut altogether might have 
been accepted. The Millowners have a perfect right to say that since the 
conditions precedent laid down by the Fawcett Committee to the giving up of the 
cut have not been fulfilled, the workers have no justification for asking for the 
cut not to be enforced. The Court thinks that steps taken to inform the workers 
of the findings of the Fawcett Committee would have the effect of removing 
certain wrong impressions that might have been created in their minds in conse¬ 
quence of any improper propaganda carried on during the past four or five 
months. The Couit declines to give a finding as to the legality or otherwise of 
the non-payment of the April wages because it is not within the scope of their 
terms of reference, but so far as such non-payment has a bearing on the point 
in issue, the Couit says that in their opinion it might not unreasonably form a 
giound for concession upon any discussion for the resumption of normal condi¬ 
tions in the industiy and that the making of such an offer by the Millowncis 
might operate favourably on the workers to create a bettei atmosphere. 

ON ARBITRATION. 

One of the most important difficulties in the way of a settlement is that at 
present there is no machinery for bringing the parties together and there is very 
little possibility of contact between workers and millowners. The Mediation Rules 
of the Fawcett Committee agreed to by the parties are inapplicable, for they are 
only approptiato to the position before the strike, and not after it has taken place. 
There is n > joint tribunal of arbitration and the Board of Conciliation contem¬ 
plated by the Trades Disputes Act, 1929, could achieve little result unless it was 
supported by the good-will of the parties concerned. 

“To sum up, the main causes of the prolongation of the strike are 

(a) the aggressive and mischievous propaganda of the officials of the Girni 
Kamgar Union and inflammatory appeals made by them to the workers ; 

(b) picketing and intimidation by the strikers and acts of violence committed 
by them on non-strikers. One of the reasons why the mills are not working at 
full strength is that a number of strikers who left for their homes have not been 
able to return as the monsoon is not over. 

“In our opinion the blame for the prolongation of the strike rests mainly 
upon the officials of the Cirni Kamgar Union. 

“The main difficulty in the way of settlement is the uncompromising attitude 
of the officials of the (hrni Kamgar Union ; but we think that there is an under¬ 
current of discontent amongst the workers due, inter alia^ to (a) the proposed 

cut of 7)^ percent, in the wages of weavers ; (b) the fear of unemployment in 

consequence of the proposed introduction of the efficiency scheme ; (c) the 

non-payment of April wages. Full advantage has been taken of these causes by 

the officials of the Girni Kamgar Union in fomenting unrest and prolonging the 
strike. Some of the other difficulties in the way of a settlement are the absence 
of contact between the millowners and the workers, and the absence of any 
machinery such as an arbitration board to settle disputes as they arise.” 
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All India Spinners* Association 

Board or Trustees i. Mahatma Gandhi (President). 2. Seth Jamnalal Bajaj 
(Treasurer and officiating Chairman) Sjt. C, Rajagopalachariar. 4 - Babu 
Rajendra Prasad. 5. Sjt. Gangarlharrao Deshpande. 6. Sjt Konda Venkatappaya. 
7. Sjt. Vallabhbhai Patel. 8. hjt. Satischandra Das Gupta. 9 Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru, 
to. Sjt Manilal Kothari. ii. Sjt. Shankerlal G. Banker (Secretary). 12. Sjt. V. V. 
Jerajani. 13. Dr. B. Subramaniam. 14. Sjt. K. Santanam. 

Th« following it the Annual Report of the Ail India Spinners' Aatociation for the 
year 1927-28:- 

Before reviewing the work done during the year, it is necessary to record the 
great loss sustained by the Association and Khadi work generally by the death 
of Sjt. Maganlal Gandhi in April last year. His devotion and mastery of all the 
details of Khadi work had been at the service of the cause ever since the movement 
was started. In grateful recognition of his services the Council has resolved to raise 
a Khadi museum in his name. For thjs purpose Rs. 22,077-8-11 have been received 
from donors till now. 

During the year propaganda and collection tours were undertaken by Gandhiji 
and other members of the Council in some of the provinces. Gandhiji's Ceylon 
tour early in the year and the collection of Rs. 1,05,247-2—o in that island have been 
mentioned in the last report. After Ceylon Gandhiji toured in the Ganjam district 
and in some of the districts of Utkal for about a month just before the Madras 
Congress. The collections during this tour amounted to Rs. 2 i, 644-T3-5>^. In 
April Seth Jamnalal Bajaj, Sjt. C. Rajagopalachariar, Sjt. Manilal Kothari, Sjt. 
Satis Chandra Das Gupta, Dr. P. C. Ghosh and the Secretary undertook a collection 
and propaganda tour in some parts of Bengal. The actual collections made during 
this tour amounted to Rs. 66,501-4-0. 

Dr. P. C. Ray, Sjt. Shyamsundar Chakravarty and Sjt. Satis Chandra Das 
Gupta visited Utkal in September and October, 1928, and carried the khadi message 
to several places in the province. 

[STk? Such occasional tours arc helpful but they are not enough. It is necessary that 
the provincial organisations should carry on more continuous propaganda in order 
to keep the subject constantly before the public and create the necessary atmosphere 
for further development of the work. Some of the organisations are doing this but 
u has to be done more systematically in all prov nccs if more funds and more 
workers, so necessary for any further progress in the work, have to be drawn into 
the movement. 


Financial Position. 

The present financial position of the Association can be gathered from a perusal 
of the accounts given in Appendix A. The chief receipts during the year were the 
Deshbandhu Memorial Fund collections made during Gandhiji’s tours in Ceylon, 
Tamil Nad and Utkal and the collections made in Bengal in April. Altogether 
this year the amount transferred from the D. M. F. account is Rs 3,44,612-3-7. The 
total capital in the hands of the Association at the end of the year under report 
was Rs, 22,01,976-2-8 3/4. Out of this Rs. 22,09,66-0-6 is represented by book debts 
transferred by the All India Khadi Board and the Provincial Khadi Boards under 
the Congress resolution, which are still in the course of realisation. A large part of it 
will probably have to be written off. The net effective capital available therefore 
was Rs. 19,81,010 2 2 3/4. 
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The main disbursements during the year were as follows:— 
Department Investments. 
Rajasthan Rs. 

U/P. 

Utkal 

Tamil Nail 


4,246— 2— 1 
6,914—13— o 
10,931 — 11 —10 

2.54>S3^ —15-* 7 


'I'oial R.n 276,624—10— 6 


Loans. 

Khadi Pratisthan 
Gandhi Seva Sangh, 

Tamil Nad Brandi 
Bombay Bhandar 
Sit. Chhaganlal K. (sandhi 
ffoi Wool Sjunning at .\liiiora]\) 



25,000 — 

0- 

Rs. 

V, 657 -'- 

7 - 

Rs 

5.000— 

tv 

Rs 

500 — 

0- 



Total 

K-, 

62,1 57— 7— 7 

'I'he investmems out of thr ; 
ihe en! of the year as luitlet • — 

\ I S A fun 

in ti t‘ 

ditferent : rovinres weie at 

Andhra 


Rs 

1,71412— 2— 5 

Assam 


Iss. 

7 . 01 ) 4 — 1 I- 0 

Behar 


Rs 

3,4 L" 5 ' .1 ' 5 

Bengal 


Rs. 

2.98.050— n— 0 

Bombay 


Ks. 

1,25,000— 0— I 

Burma 


Rs 

23 700— 5—7 

Delhi 


Rs. 

49,658— 8— 9 

Karnatak 


Ks 

1.05 821— 12— 2 *4 

Maharashtra 


Ks 

i,23,45<^— 7— 6 

Punjab 


Ks 

77 428--12- - 6 4 

Raiasthan 


Ks 

58,040— to 10 

Tamil Nad & Keral.i 


Ks 

6 4 >;i 33 - ■ 2- 1 

U. P, 


Rs. 

50.286— 5— 3 

Utkal 


Ks 

9S,o88-— 15 —7 


'Toial 

Rs. 

21,71 655- 15—3 

Oui of the above loiai Rs. 

6,04.214—0— 

-7 Is lent 

out to independent (eriifieil 

Khadi organisations Ii should 

be mciK ''<ne i . 'i.it 

ihc aiiioiints diowri against 

Andhra, Karnatak, Behar anti Utkii . 1^ .ti ie 

i.itgc iiook 

vU'bis transfer!ed 6v the old 

Khadi Boards, whvdi are iioi at 

ptcser:' lu cfte^'ive inves;ment. 


pKi tin; 

’Ci r»N 


The production figuiC') o( the diff* ’e.i’ 
the corresponding figures for 5926— 27. 

pro\. IV es 

fot tlie year guen below witl. 


/.v:d 




Rs 


. Hs 

Andhra 

2 94.->3 3 



Behar 

2,12441 


R^ 4 -> 4 : 

Bengal 

3,28 ^09 


244.397 

Delhi 

16,758 


14,641 

Gujarat 

37,649 


52,250 

Karnatak 

73^970 


55,844 

Kashmir 

22,2ig 



Maharashtra 

37,036 


18,794 

Punjab 

84.692 


-5,671 

Rajasthan 

1,41,710 


1,31,48.1 

Tamil Nad & Kerala 

U. P. & Gandhi 

9.97,466 


10.94.633 

Ashram 

1,16.365 


99,753 

Utkal 

5.W84 


51,321 

Total 

24,16,382 


24,06,370 
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It will be noticeJ th<ti while there is an increase in the production in many of the 
provinces the!e is a fall in Andhra and Tamil Nad. In ))oih these cases the fall 
was in respect of certl‘:ed private organisations, and was due to unexpected causes. 
The fine centres of Andhra did not operate tluougliout the year, Practically for 
seven months in the year under report tin* work at these centres had to be stopped. 
Some cases of mixture of mill yarn in the private production of the fine Khadi were 
brought to our notice aboiu (aniiary 1927. and as a result of the enquiry that was 
hehl immediately ir was tliought aflvisrble to wiihrlraw the certificates granted to 
the private orgcaiiisatir)ns operating in this area. ]’‘^‘nrling aderpiam arrangements for 
absolutcK ensuring gemiincmes'.. d’lie AssOf cidon lias started the work recently 
under its own dir^rf nnnagemeni but for tl e iaiger part of last year the fine Khadi 
producoon uas very little In Tamil N,id tlie fall in private production was due 
to the high pre of ('OMon which jirevailed during the first half of the year. The 
high cotton juices left hut a narrow margin of profit and there was therefore no 
inducerneii' eithei for new organ's 1 incis to stait or the old ones to expand. In 
fact a few of the matiiifactureis < losed down for this reason and many of the 
rem.iining wer' ’iwd'le 10 mammi-i jirodii’don at the previous year's level. The 
result was a fill m private pro luc’ion in the jtrovince of over a lakh of Rupees worth. 
The toM] prodiimion foi the vear i.as rrinsf'quendv remained, inspite of the m< rease 
in ihc otlier jiroviiu vs, '>r;i dx^illv .c tin- sime level as in the previous year 

Etforcs were mmlo iliis \car ’o gtt tl^e vart’.ige and weight figures of the Khadi 
produced along voli Mu- monev value (fnly X ita^’han. Punjab and Maharashtra 
have given fauh' fn'l figures 'r.imil Nad has given the figures only for the second 
half r>l' tlie. \c:u Calculating from tlie figures receivcfi the total yardage will be 
over 6 milho’is "<( \arris. 


figures for tl'it* difFereiit 

S-\LKS. 

province-, arc as under 



1927 2^ 

1926-27 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Andhra 

-.,7 1 

4,03.737 

Hehar 


2.67,302 

Hcngal 

4,10,632 

4 40,127 

Bombay 

; 06.25k 

2,85,85k 

Burma 

^5.451 

55.43'! 

Pelh' 

19,809 

19,8 n 

<iuiaia 1 

^ 5,^35 

189410 

Karnaiak 

i.i:,i93 

78,115 

Mahar'shira 


1 . 66,774 

Punjab 


1,06,824 

Kajastli.Ui.i 

1 . 41,473 

1,28,287 

Tamil .Nad A: 

Kerala 

ro.23,521 

10,73.021 

r. N'(}andhi 

Ashram 

1,97,020 

1,62,504 

Utkai 

58,251 

41,586 

Total 

3 ^08,634 

35,88,794 


It must be noted tn regard to the sale figures that we have not been able to get 
rid entirely for the duplication due to inter-sales between organisations in different 
provinces. Necessary instructions have been given to eliminate this small element 
of duplication also in the coming year’s report. 
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Number of Villages Covered. 

There arc now 310 centres of Khadt work, of which 138 are production centre#, 
and 173 sale depots. Of this total number, 156 are directly run by the A. I. S. A. 
The activities of the production depots cover nearly 3000 villages. The figures of 
villages covered have not been fully received. The Bengal figures are incomplete. 
The figures received at the central office arc as under :— 


Provifhee 

Number of vi 


covered 

Andhra 

362 

Behar 

457 

Bengal 

48 

Delhi 


Gujarat 

130 

Karnatak 

180 

Maharashtra 


Punjab 

It 

Rajasthan 

171 

Tamil Nad & Kerala 

935 

U P. 

I 3 I 

Utkal 

64 


Total 2655 


Carders, Spinners and Weavers. 

Number of carders, spinners and weavers supported by the Khadi production 
activities in the country has also been received, but not complete in respect of Bchar 
and Bengal. The figures of spinners and weavers received are as given below :— 


f^ovinr^ 

Spinf)4>rst 

Wearers 

Andhra 

J 3 d 57 

I,III 

Bchar 

7,428 

372 

Bengal 

2,350 

104 

Delhi 

977 

68 

Gujarat 

1,457 

193 

Karnatak 

3,992 

232 

Maharashtra 

829 

90 

Punjab 

42,712 

487 

Rajasthan 

5,176 

613 

Tamil Nad «Sr 

18,235 

1.474 

Kerala 



U. P. 

1,209 

268 

Utkal 

1,188 

32 


Total 97,700 

4,944 


As regards carders it is only in certain areas that carders exist apart from 
spinners. In most regions the spinner cards her cotton himself The number of 
carders benefitted is as under :— 


Province 

Cnrders 

Andhra 

260 

Gujarat 

23 

Maharashtra 

88 

Rajasthan 

300 

U. P. 

'32 


Total 703 
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As stated in the previous year's report, in areas like the Punjab, Rajasthan, 
Andhra, U. P. etc. where hand-spun yarn or Kha li is bcinf? brought to the market 
for sale, and the KhaJi organisations purchase the yarn or Khadi, a census of all the 
working wheels in the area has been taken. In such cases the spinners are not 
exclusively attached to our khadi organisations, only a part of their yarn output 
coming to our recognised centres of Khadi production. 

It is not possible to give the exact amount distributed as wages to spinners and 
weavers as a result of the khadi production during the year, since in many areas 
yarn is not got spun for wage but purchased directly from spinners or through 
middlemen at markets, and sometimes Khadi even is so purchased directly from 
weavers. Precise figures, however, are available in the spinners and weavers 
respectively and wages paid for work. Calculating on the basis of these figures it 
will be found that out of the 24 lakhs and odd wor^^h of khadi produced nearly 6 lakhs 
would have been distributed to spinners and 8 lakhs to weavers. 

Workers. 

Literate men engaged in the work of organising the industry now number nearly 
one thousand. Precise figures are not available regarding the number of workers 
in independent organisations. But in the service of the A. I. S. A alone in the 
Central Office and in the several branches there are 511 workers. In addition there 
are 247 workers in the independent public organisation like the Pratisthan and others. 
Including private organisations the total number engaged in Khadi work must be 
nearly one thousand. The number of workers in the different organisations is as 
under :— 


A. I. S A 


Aided organisation 


Central Office 

9 

Khadi Pratisthan 

95 

Technical Department 

8 

Abhay Ashram 

63 

Andhra 

46 

Prabartak Sangh 

15 

Behar 

77 

Khalispur Ashram 

12 

Bombay Bhandars 

20 

Vidyashram 

17 

Burma 

3 

Arambagh Khadi Karya 

5 

Karnatak 

26 

Gandhi Ashram, Tiruchengodu 

10 

Maharashtra 

41 

Gandhi Ashram, Meerut 

30 

Pu njab 

26 

- 


Rajasthan 

28 


ur 

Tamil Nad 

M 4 

— 


U' P. 

30 



Utkal 

53 




Total 511 




Improvement In Quality. 

Mention was made in some detail in the two previous reports of the improve¬ 
ments that have taken place since the earlier years in the variety and quality of 
Khadi goods that are being placed in the market. It is unnecessary to go over the 
same ground in this report also. It is enough to mention that continuous efforts at 
improvement are being made in all the directions referred to in the previous reports. 

Yarn. 

One of the directions in which improvement has taken place to which reference 
was made in the last report was in respect of the lifting up of the faverage quality of 
yarn both as regards strength and uniformity. It is necessary to remember that in 
both these respects progress in the very nature of things can be but slow. The noti¬ 
ceable improvement in the'Punjab and the Rajasthan in the count of yarn produced 
has already been mentioned in the last report. But while it is the duty of Khadi 
organisations to be continuously striving to better the quality of yarn, it is necessary 
for the consumers to recognise that the count of yam cannot be raised at a bound 
and that while there may be a slight lifting up from year to year, the bulk of the 
khadi produced for some years to come at any ^ratc must remain of the thicker 
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quality, i. e. nf 12 to j8 counts yarn. At the same time the Association and 
ted organisations are making^ efforts to tap all available sources of fine and medtiitt' 
yarn and put into the market larj^ter quantities of high eoiini cloth. Andhra, Tamil 
Nad and Karnatak fiarticularly are iiroducinij fairly l.irj^c quantities of higher count 
cloth and-the value of medium and fine Khadi production in these three provinces 
during 1927—28 amounted to over 2*.. lakhs of rupees 

Tkxturk, 

The second d.irecfion in \vhl( h impiovenieut ('ontinues to be effected is in revpe<:t 
ofiex'urc. In the last yeai’s report it was slated th.at as coinjiared with the firt 
year’s there was an increase of 25 to 30 per cent m the number of threads usctl per 
inchs D' l ing 1927—28 many of tlie organisation^, have still further tried to improve 
the tt\ me Kaiasthan, Andltra and Tamil Nad brair la-s ma\’ be specially mentioned 
in this comiecMon. The Raiastlian Branch in 1029 27 vs.isti'^ing only 1200 thtcads 

in warjmn its Gadlta of 30 iiadies wnLli In io:7--28 e\en the lowest (jii.aruv o{ 
fiadlni manufactured by the ]Lau^'h^1 I'manch Cd-.mms 1^00 dcrea ls while 'he 
highest conoairt''as many as 1600, \ndlira lias sought to uufjrove llie tevtiua' all 
round The numhci of picks and ends used in medium Klindi i e of about 20 to 25 
counts varn has ht'cn increased from 40 to 44 In dm ordinary Kliadi of 12 to to 
coinus i' has been oicnaased from 32 to ^6, and in i<»uglTi Kh.ath ol under t2 counts 
from 28 *(' 32 'Lhe Tirupur oiganisations in ramil N.id were generally using otily 
40 il reads per ii ch. ot warjt and wetl in 1026—27 : wlolt now the Branch is 
nttempiing to introduce 44 threads Otlier firoviuces ate also working m this 
direction and generally ( loser attention is uou fiemg given to texture by all Khadi 
organ'saiinus. 


I)YF:r» .\\D PrintKD Good^. 

Apai^ from b(niei yarn :ind better weaving, efforts att made in other directions 
as well to OHmi die 1 ends an i satisfy the tastes of t)i<. cojjsuniing pubh' . With die 
developmen' of production on a large s '.ale ih,e Kha l; opg iim-ations t'verywherc h ivt. 
realiseti the necessity of stu lying the needs of 'he mark' * a N -^rishing the tastes 
ol the coasumers Increasing .itiention isbeiiig jiaid to die fnmh -g jirocesses and 
every year the organisations are putting in tiie ma)l:»'; not inert ly a l.irger numhet 
of varieties hut more attractive varieties as W'dl All the usual varieties in wliro’ are 
of course now avail ibie Tin; nee-j for printed and dved goods lias been realised 
and every imjiortant Khadi organisation is liaving its own prin'ing and dyetng 
depaitmenr large or small. Tlie I'amil Nad Branch is having its dyeing depart 
menl at I'inipur Besides, the Branch has al;,o made arrangements to get goods 
dyed at Madura. The exo'ellcnce of Madura dyes is well-known At present die 
Branch is getting goods dyed in Madura in 29 different shades of fast ( olours. The 
Khadi Pratislhan’s dye-house at Sodepur has been maintaining its mark m efficiency 
The Crome Khadi dyeing as doiie by this dye-hon^e has been receiving deserved 
recognition. It is stated that the Calcutta Corpoiation has ata'epted this particular 
Khadi for its requirements. Of printed goods large quantities are now being made 
available. The Masulipatam prints are well known. The Lahore hhan iar run by 
the Punjab Brandi of the .\. I .S. A. has made its special prindng arrangeiuents and 
Its palm-print and peacock-print curtains and table-cloths are in demand in many 
parts of the country. The spray-printi ng intro luced by the Khadi Pratisth.in is ah,o 
note-worthy. This process is said to give peculiar delicacy of tint an i touch. Prints 
are made fast by a special process This is a new line that the Pratisthan has adop 
ted for making khadi more attractive. 

In this connection it is necessary to mention the Rashtriya Stree Sabha of Bombav 
This Sabha is importing fine and medium Khadi and gets lace and embroidery work 
done and thus putting into the market a small quantity of fine and fancy fabrics 
Smt Mithuben Petit is also doing somewhat similar work, besides getting Khadi 
printed in many attractive design . The A. I. S. A. bhandar at Bombay is also 
getting embroidery work done and by its study of the needs of the market is able 
to give helpful suggestions as to the quality and variety of goods in demand. 

All these efforts are mentioned to show that the Khadi organisations are alive to 
the need for continuous improvements in quality so as to be able to meet all the 
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needs of the market. But it is obvious that very much remains fo be done if Khadi 
is to face and survive the competition of machine-made cloth, indigenous and 
foreign. 

Prices 

We have traced in I lie two previous reports the reduction th.at ha;> taken place 
In Khadi price since 1922 During the year under report owing to the rise in cotton 
prices no further reductio.i could be efferted in prices on any l.irge scale. It was 
all that the Khadi orgaaisatioas could do to keep the price at the same level as in the 
previous year, ft has been mentioned already liiai some private organisations in 
Tirupur found themselves compelled to r]('se tlieir activities owing to the rise in 
cotton prices. It was therefore a hard task for khadi organisations to keep their 
prices unchanged. Even so wherever i' has been [lossibh^ owing to internal econo¬ 
mies, some rediici ion has been m ide Tor instaiKe, the \n Ihra Branch ha- reduced 
the prices of its Ciuntur goods by 12 j)<*r < ^ui'. 

But administrative econoiuies cany die Tc'hi 'ion very far If any furd.er reduc* 
tlon to an apprerialile extern i.:, to becoim. ];Ossd3le, one necessary ihi.ig is an improve¬ 
ment in the qualify of yarn. .\ny appreci dile 1 irp.^overnent in the qiial’')’ of yarn 
isbonmi > > h:i\'e a (’oosi ieralile effee* <ni the cos* of pro luciion .\ Kirge par of the 
reduf Tion (hat lias taken place sini e tliC heginrdng of dat tcoyemc nt is due to the 
fim dvit ^vith die iinfirov'emenr in diequihiy ot y.irn and inoie experience in the 
haiuihng of fiaiKhspun yarn, di<‘ we ivmg wag*--** r.,)uld be redm'ed without any haril 
sliif) to die weaver^ lUi' the weaving wages even as they .ire at nre.-icrr in the 
best organised Khadi centres are nearly <h)uble wliai ihev a’-e for weaving mill yarn 
If haiul-spuii vani iinjjroves so as to in ike the reduction of die weaving charges to 
the mill yarn hwtp possii)le. 11 wdl bring <lnwn ihe cost of jiroducMon ot Khadi about 
15 percent. 

There arc other factors as wi 11 to be (onsidered in tins connec'tiou. The 
spinners in rn.any [da^es liive to be i lughi 10 sto'.k tlieir own cotton. In a large 
number of irea-> 'o-dav tlv^ Khali organisations have to sto k the cotton centrally 
lor issuing out to spinners. Seconliv n. manv .irea-. the spinner does nor herself 
card the cotton. i'liis lias an adverse etTect bod-, on the ({ualiry of yarn spun as 
well as the m inufaciut iiig charge of Kiiadi. II these two changes can be made in 
the methods of production a large rediu tion in prices vvril be [lossible 

Si’iNNtNP. 1 OR Self. 

I he efforts male at fhjolia :n K n isthan and elsewhere to jiroinoie the idea of 
^[u^nIng for one’s o.v'i requirements .itid in h'vidual and regional self-sufficiency as 
reg.irds i lorh are p.egnaut wttli great possibilities. The intensive work that was 
Ijeing I arried on i; B loiia his been referred to in previous reports. This work 
has progressed .s'lli tuidiei durr g 1927-28 an ! it is expected that the task under- 
i.iken by the K,n\aii\a dicre un ter 'sp Jethalai Ciovintlji will be completed ui 
192827 and d ere wd’ he no neeil i(»r {uitl.cr propaganda, ddie cultivators in the 
are.i li.ivc uuders'o ),i tin ilvintagesot liand spinning Man\’ families have taken 
H) weaving I'ropagau li ha-- bci 11 canled on tor homedyeing also and a number 
of families have b.giin to j.)r'ni and dye their own clothes. About 1000 wheels are 
working in this area. During the ycat 1027-28 it is estimated that 5500 people 
got their clothing requirements produced nu: of yarn spun in their own homes. The 
total quantity ot cloth woven i-. estimated at 66000 sq. yards, in addition to tins 
there arc a few families in this area who gel yarn spun for their use by others. Out 
of siicli yarn about 20.UO0 stj yards of cloth have been produced. d'his is a credit¬ 
able record made ’possible only by the persistence and living failli of Sjt. Jethalai 
Govimlti and his ro workers, d’he result is all the more remarkable because at the 
time when lire work was started there was hardly any spinning going on in the 
centre. 

The success of tlie experiment at Bijolia has encouraged the Rajasthan Branch 
to start a saiiilar centre at Reonjus in Jaipur State. Work has only recently been 
siarud, Brojiagan la h is been earned on among the cultivating classes in 25 villages 
round Reeiigus. The cultivating classes knew already spinning. Efforts are made 
to teac h carding also to them and now about 500 persons have learnt carding also. 
Already a few families have started to get all their cloth requirements made out of 
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their o.n yarn. It is expected that the course of the year ,fOod result, may 6e 

“"'’slmtr >vork in Gnjarat among the Raniparaj people ''j* 
and Vyara taluks is progressing apace. a 41 though the opcr 
extent interrupted by the floods in 1927 and the Satyagraha against revenue settle¬ 
ment in 1928, both of which drew away some of the workers from the Kham work 
there has been no serious dislocation. The several Ashrams that were doing the 
work have recently been amalgamated into a federation called the Bardoli Swaraj 
Ashram Sangh with Sjt. Vallabhbhai J. Patel as President. Sjr. Lakskmidas Purushot- 
tam is the chief director of all the Khadi activities. During the year 711 families 
got their cloth woven out of their own yarn. The total quantity of yarn produced 
was 5240 lbs. and the cloth woven was 14178 sq. yards. 

In some other provinces also, although there has been no organised effort in this 
direction, the continuous khadi work carried on has fostered the Idea of spinning 
for self. In Guravareddipalayam in Guntur district it is stated that the vast majority 
of the population habitually wear khadi made out of yarn spun in their own homes. 

In some of the villages in the Tirupur area in Tamil Nad spinning for self has 
become a primary domestic duty in some of the more well-to-do families of agricul¬ 
turists. A purely spontaneous effort in this direction at Kasipalayam, a village in 
the Madura district, has met with a considerable measure of success and been referred 
to in a recent Government report. 

in this connection may also be mentioned the arrangements ma le by the Punjab 
Branch of the .A. I. S. A. at Khanewal and Montgomery for giving to spinners 
khadi in exchange for yarn. The total quantity of khadi thus exchanged during 
the year amounted to 20572 sq. yanis. 

Members. 


The membership figures for the different provinces are as under*— 


Vrovince 

A. Claifs 

B. Clafis 

Juvpml^ 

Andhra 

205 

43 


Assam 

6 



Behar 

i86 

72 

18 

Bengal 

t 7 i 


6 

Bombay 

S9 

8 

2 

Burma 

9 

2 

— 

C. P. Hindi 

14 

2 

— 

Delhi 

|6 

— 

— 

Gujarat 

311 

21 

90 

Karnatak 

74 

18 

4 

Kerala 

19 

2 

4 

Maharashtra 

177 

33 

62 

Punjab 

40 

8 

—- 

Rajasthan 

34 

I 

2 

Sind 

17 

3 

— 

Tamil Nad 

89 

5 

2 

U. P. 

70 

10 

I 

Utkal 

40 

8 

I 


Total 1527 

279 

205 


Technical 

Department 


This Department in 

its present state of efficiency is mainly the creation of the 


late Sjt. Maganlal Gandhi. After his death Sjt. Narandas Gandhi was appointed 
Director of the Department. 

The main lines of activity of this Department have been mentioned in the 
previous report and are as under:— 

(i) Conducting the Technical School for the training of khadi workers:— 

This is the most important branch of the Department's work. The adoption by 
the Council of the A. 1 . S. A. of a scheme for a regular khadi Service of trained 
workers hat been refeired to in the previous report. The period of training extends 
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over three venrs incluflinK 'i tliree months* probation in the beginning and a nine 
months' apprentireship :'f the end. The syllabus of studies framed includes a 
tleiailed knnwlcd^^c of all the pr(*'.esses of kliadi manufacture from cotton upto 
tinished clo'h. Hindi and simple accounts-kccping also form part of the prescribed 
( ourse. 

Under this ssheine 37 studcii's were receiving training at the school during the 
year under report. Of ilie^c 13 were from Maliarashtra, 6 from Gujarat, 5 from 
hchar, 2 from I'amil Nad and i from Kerala. Most of these have practically 
finished their course and anil be shortly going to tlreir resireclive provinces for 
practical training a' a oenire of work 

Ilesidrs llicse ii have been taken for training and are undergoing their 
))reliminary probaLion of 3 mon'hs. 

}lesi<les the regul ir khadi Servn'e students there weie 48 others who look 
advantage (»f the s-diO )], o of the-.e were from the Sabaimati Ashram, The rest 
(ame fV<)m differen' p.ii's of the counfrv and innluded some inspectors and students 
win.) were sen* iry the E iucaiion l)ej)ir-ment of the Hyderabad Stale for receiving 
the necessary traimng for khadi vvoil:. 

'Idle servi' es of f uir of die s'u len*s and of soinc of the teachers have been lent 
10 ilie (lujarat \'i lyaoi ]) i* Ahmedabad. I'wo of the students were sent to Hardoli 
to helj) ilte I'oiisiru uive work there at the time of the recent Satyagrah against 
Jvcveiuie Sci! lenient 

(".) Kvlnb’tions 'Die Denartment took part in a number of exhibilior.s during 
tlie yen was ihe .\!! India Kliadl T'.vhibrion organised h> the A. 1 . S. A. at Madras 
at the Mine of the C'oagre-ss in Deceinlier 1927. The Dcfiarimenl sent a fully 
<(|uipj»('.l par tn tins exliihition to demonstrate all the processes involved in the 
j)i orlnction ol kii uli. 

I)etnons‘!:r;on parties were also sent to the Agricultural Exhibitions, held at 
Viiapnr in Paio.Ia State in Oualior, Rajkot, .lamnagar and Raiplpla. 'I'he cliarts 
and graplis piejnred li the Dcpartmeiu and put up at these exhibitions proved 
\erv insmn tive .iiid attracted mu' h attention, 

I'xliilnis of implement n tooU etc. weie sent to the Exhibitions of Kapadvanj 
Ajmer, Coc.hm and. Koh.a 111 Colaba District. 

(tii) Experiments in implement-, —'Fhe Sabarmati Ashram's carpeniary workshop 
IS plated at die tlisjjosal of the Department for carrying on experiments with a view 
to improve die implements. The improved handgins made by the Department have 
been found to he very iHeful and at the same time simple. 

'fhe Dejrartmeni keL])s in stock the various implements required in kh.idi 
inanuftu tme 

(iv) Receiving of I'ranchise Yarn :—The Department was receiving the yarn 
(|uoias from .\. I. S. .V. members as also the Congress membership yarn. The 
y.irn tliat is being received from regular members of the .A. I. S. A. is showing pro¬ 
gressive imfirovement in te^})cct of strength and uniformity. AUogetlier the total 
(juant ily of y.irn re> eived as sui>scrij»iion during the year was 1372 lbs. 34^^ tolas. 
Tlie receiving of franchme yarn has been recently transferred to the Head Office at 
Ahmedabad. 

(v) Testing of clodi ami yarn samples :—iii samples of cloth were received 
daring the year for testing. All these were tested, the results noted and books 
of samples made out of them. 

Besides the yarn received as subscription from members, there were 2 50 yarn 
quotas received for testing from spinning competitions held at the Gujarat Vidyapith 
and elsewhere. 

(vi) Examination of Doubtful Khadi 26 samples of clo’h were received for 
being examined as to genuineness. 21 of them were found genuine and in the remain¬ 
ing five mill yarn was found to have been used. 

Gknkr VI. Administration 

.A few words may he atldcd here about the general administration of the A. I. S. A. 
While there is undoubted need for expansion both of production and sale, the 
Council of the Association Jeels that all defects in officioacy in machinery should be 
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removed and that the work sliould be put on sound business basis, d in’s is necessary 
as a foundation for the furtl^er develoiiment of the work on proper lines. 

The Council has adopted the .ijeneral j)olicy of running;only such centres where 
the out-turn is likely to make the centre pay its own exjienses. The provincial 
branches are asked to frame their budgets on this basis. It has been, however, not 
possible to avoid losses. Pioneer efforts at new ceniics often in the beginning 
involve losses whic'h have necessarily to be incurred. Secondly, some centres have 
to be maintained, even though they be losing, in the interest of (he movement from 
the point of view of general projiaganda. Lastly, in some c.isi s it is found dirfumlt 
to make accurate estimates of procluction and sale, and the wotkiug results in con¬ 
sequence have varied and sometime wi<icly fuiin die budget estimates. Monthly 
returns of work and accounts are received at the cei-ti.il offn e fiom cveiy reiuie, 
and every effort is being made to biing abom (onfoimity bet\\ein the estim.'Ues 
and actual working. 

For purposes of internal ( het k, audii andi ii.s|)ee tion il e ceiitial tdTicc' It.is aiqioint- 
ed an auditing inspector to go louiul the piox/nces and lepori d he iiisj>e( lot 
this year visited Karnatak, I’um.d), F. P an 1 lUhai ami his lejtori drew aiuauioi. 
to many important points, both in the general .nliiunistr.ation ,i> \ul! a.s tlte details 
of the work in these provinces. 

The Council at its meeting on 25th, 2(>th and 271I1 fulv 102S, by a resolution 
requested Sjt. Jerajani of tlie P.o'mh.r. Lhamlai to ics'))ec'i the sale iduindu s in all 
the provinces and make I'onstriu nve suggestions f>r anj'tuvt ment \n1i( ie\ei net ess.uy. 
In pursuance of this resolution Sjt. Jeraiani \isitcd V P .mdi IThar and made manv 
important suggestions for ilie better 01 gamsation (<i in piovinees Sg. 

Mathradas PursljOttam at the leijtust 'd die Ih.i ; (tfil c wtau n* Karnatak alioa' 
July 1928. and greatly helpe l in re(>rean:'a:.g the \v<Th oj i)’,e Kainatak Pram 1 1 

One imjioriant puint til general ad.moosti.itiou wh''li thc' Couiu il hasadoiite l 
requires to be mentioned. From tlie )>ast working of the Khadn oTgainsations ii 
has been found that credit sales have led. to con^dcmljlc lo^s; s u Imdi ( ouKl have 
been avoided. Moreover credit sales lo<’k up an anpieci.ihk* part of the veiy 
limited funds that are at tlie disposal of kbadu and leuu c 01 iliip ("'tent tlie effective 
investment. In view of these considerations tl (* Couneil has by a resviimiou stiu t!\' 
enjoined upon all lihandars of the I, S me ?o h.'n’e a’n ' reoi' tales, wlietlmi 
by way of retail or wliolcsale transaction^ Jfven in tl,e r n i of uqp cei.-d haukei 
ii has been requited that dcjtosit of (.u-n si/ould be (.dmii u> ( o\'e! tlic jane ot 
goods advanced to tliem Some ol tla |)rovim:es fell that dh., ru'e noght ojteiate 
against extension of sales, but wherever it h.is bee'i sturdy followed, ‘ d.e results 
have been wholly good and sales h.ive in no rase suffeied peimanenilv 'I'amd 
Nad had stopped credit sales at its bl am.lars e\eii before tin' rule was .idopled. 
Rajasthan has now put this rule into effect. Other jirovu.ces ,d-,o are trying to 
follow suit. It is hoped that the public would realise the nee I foi sm h a rule in the 
case of an organisation like tlie A. I S A. '■vhicli h.is to function over so large a 
field with very limited finances and would helji khadi It.'pols everywliere strictly 
to conform to instructions of the Council of the A. 1 . S. 

Indian State- 

Before concluding the rejiort it is necessary to refer to two oilier malleis. In 
the previous report reference has been made to tlie increased interest that is being 
evinced by the Indifan States m thc devclojunent of han<lspiniiing in then teriiiories 
The most notewonhy instance of such interest i.s the bystcmalic elTort made by tlie 
Mysore Government. In the last report the opening of a ( entre of work at Padanval 
by the Mysore Government has been mentioned. This centre has even in the first 
year given results far better than what was anticijiied. ddie Government in view 
of the pioneer effort had made provision for some losb in the fust year. I5ui there 
was need to draw upon this provision. Within eight montlis of die start the number 
of working charkhas rose to 1000, and llie yarn jnoduced showed progressive im¬ 
provement. By June 1928, 52 looms had been engaged and 9200 yards 
of khadi had been manufactured. Tlie reiure i-a now jiroducing about 
Rs. 2000 worth Khadi per montli and tlie goc^ds have met with the ajiproval 
of the State Stores Purchase Committee. About half the production of the 
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ren(rc is now being rihsorhcrl by the Oovernment Deparfnienls. The Industries 
Pepartmcnt was fully satisfied with ilie results at Badanval. and the State Sub¬ 
committee constituted to ftonsidcr the question of hand-spinning resolved, after 
(onsideration of the Director’s rcpcjrt'q that the work at Tkadanval should be continued 
and tliat similar work should be started at least in one centre in each of the districts. 
'I'lic fiovcrnmeiii of Mysore, it is iinderstond, ])roposes to start early anotkicr centre 
on tlic lines of Ikadan\’al. 'fhe Diremor of ludiislries in Mysore is also trying to 
introduce improved (di.irldias and a better variety of cotton to make fine spinning 
possihhc Ahogtoher the Mysore Department f-l Industries under its Director, Mr. 
C. Ranganallia Rao Saluh is dev')'ing*-a great deal of systematic attention to the 
levival anrl /levelopment of liandspinning 

\o su' h '>\'s'emaii( t ffor' ha.^ vo' }>c<.n s arted by any other State, hut tliere is 
evidence in slaw iho odieis aie also beginning in recognise the irnportancte of 
Innijspinmi'g 'Phe Ihiroda and the 'ii/im’s Cfjvernments are considering the 
rjiiesMon, (iwabor Icm intrr) hicei] Takli-Spir mug in all its schools inUjiainand 
Sl.ajapur rlistri'-^, 

Ia»r\L PoDIi:-' 

In tlic jm'vioes rcMf munes' that was being shown by rl • Municipal and 

I.<e-;il Hoards in da aioxeinei.! ha^ been mentioned. {)nring il',e year under report 
Helgaonu Roma .ini Ward!.a Mud loduic-. have abolished the oetroi on Khadi. 
Wall!!,! ],a>,iliO I'Utok] ' ' spinmiig in srhools So also jalgaon. Dhulia. lh)ona 
.(lid .Miiiii 1: '.'igai' Muic'-ip dries T!iv X.ir li .\r. o' D'strr't Board has allowed tlic 
'I’ami! Xad !’>' r.i' ii motn: van he h iwlung Inliad. to ofiorate toll-fiecin the district. 

)NO ..t'-I'aNg 

'riic 11' \-v a: (spens wdi rood taronrdc for Khali work Tlie Congress pro- 

unme fin 'he ho\'. or of foic g.i ( ] > li ha- g've i a great impetus to the demand for 
Rdiadi T!ic resouK’cs of die I. Ni mug kha ii nr.,ams itions will be strained to the 
■rnoM m pio'll in; ail diu Khili dir wdi he needed to meet the demand. But 
\\diat(\’er dcvidoynu :r diei.air’g v.'ar n; iv hr’ng hv way of increased [iroduc- 
(10,1 ill ! s du. i; nhvo'is *h,r 'd e. • isk of re-esrahlishing the spinning industry in 
fi'C mi!hoils of \-d! rge iionn s s lOi red o\-jr s > large an area as our country is too 
big a ta^d; to hu e-,si\c i wrh sU'T- ss by aei' '•.ngle non-official orgamsadon. Other 
agciK ICS must < onic mot nhe fud I f the m^k is o) he adequate!}' fulfilled. The British 
(iioa'i nineiii ma\' h'l inilitfcr.mt a'cui; the marer but the Indian States can do a 
a gttcaf deal If ihey ■ an he pmsuidol fo foi'ow the ecample of Mysore and make 
svs'em i*i< eft'oi t to iirrodm c ‘hr t'harldia in the homes of the poor witliin their 
tciiitories, icml's of great magnioide mav he e\[)ccfed. Btr wliatever ("lovernments 
mav or may not do. grei* ('xpi m tiic w.irk is possible, if more crqiital is placed 
•r tiic duspom I of the < aiisc ati I :f da' Xmociioon’s work is supplemented by well 
(prccic I and pitnotic private effiii ‘ and emerprisC. 'Pheie is indeed limitless scope 
o'r t \}) 1 nsioij 'Idmc arc ii.d! ons (if idk' li.inds in our villages still waiting to be 
cmjiloyu I It is to he hoped that ti e call of tlie hungry and semi-starved will 
r reive pi o:ii]v an ’ admitiate rc.spoiise ftotu the educated and well-to-do classes in 
tlie I ountrv. 




Constitution of the All India Spinners* 
Association. 

(Patfted at Patna on the 23rd“24th September, 1925 and amended at Wardha 
from the 18th to 20th Oec. 1928 and Sabarmati. from 4th to 5th April 1929) 

Whereas the time has arrived for the estah1i,hmeni ofan c']iert orj^anisanon 
tor the development of hand-sj^irinin^ and kliadJar and whereas experience has 
shown that such development is not possible wiihoui a permanent ori^ani^aiion, 
unaffected and uncontrolled by politics, pditiral ehanpes or political bodies, an 
organisation called the All-India Sj)inner's Association is heieby estahlished wiili 
the consent of tlie All India Congress Committee as an in'egial [)ai ( of (he Ca)ni^ress 
organisation, but willt independent existence and powers 

2. (a) The said Association shall consist of nu^mher?, an 1 asso intes and donor^ 

hereinafter defined and shall have a Board of Trustees who also lie the (.ovei- 

ning Body of the Association. 

(b) 7 ’he sanl Board of Trustees, an 1 Kxc'titive Council shall (onsiii ofdic 
undermentioned twelv^e persons who shall hohl offr'c fi^r life, fwovi led ihev continue 
to be members of the Association, and tloee other pcToon- '.vlio sImI! hold otii c foi 
one year elected by the members of the Assoi la ion from a ttoiig oiher mcMiljers 

annually, provided that for this jiurpose no one who In^ n.v b 'rn on die rulU 

continuously for two years at the time of <dcction shall be eivi'd .- 1 to vo e 

Names of members of the Board of Ttuslees and lex-- n ive (' i n.cil ; -- 

(0 Mahatma Gandhi (2) Seth Jamnalal Ba).i) (0 Si’ C, R uagoai’ u h in ir, (-t) 

Sjt. G. B. Deshapinde i (5) Sp. Konda Vcnkata’ppavv i ; 1 >> R dm Riumiri I'rasid 
(7) Pundit Jawaharlal Nehru. (8) SJt. vSatis Chandra Das fh!i>la (a' S ’ \ 7 dl ihhhl. ii 
I’atel. (10) Sjt. Manila! Kothari and f 11) Sit. S (k fkitiker, f 12^ kept vic.iut, 

3. That the funds and assets now held by (he .MI Indi.i Soinncrs’ \-soci inon 
and its various branches shall vest in llie Bo.ard o( 'rrusUM -. wlioslid! dso be die 
Executive ('ouncil of the Association, and they snail hold tbe ornt (or die imrpjc’. 
of the Association. 

4. The Council shall have the riglit to raise loans, lo rdl’n .ubsi rtv ions. 1 o 
hold immovable property, 10 invest fun Is uiulcr proper sevuiritv. tf> gi ’c 'ui 1 tal:e 
mortgage for the furtherance of hand-spinning’ an 1 Khuklnr, to ;.pvc finatv 1 il 
assistance to khaddar organisations by way of loins, pifts or boinvies, to help or 
establish schools or institutions where haivl-spinnin,; i:^ t.inphu t'> help o; open 
khaddar stores, to establish a Khaddar Service, to a"! amaeenc\’on b'drilf ol tlie 
Congress to receive self-spun yarn as subscrij)’ion tf) the ‘'onpicss an i to Issue 
certificates and to do all the things that may be considered ne( e^sirv foi tlie furtiie- 
ranee of its objects, with power to make regulation for the con duel of .lO lirs of the 
Association or the Council and to make sucli amendmcqjs in the present constitu¬ 
tion, as may be considered necessary from time to time. 

5. Any vacancy in the Board of Trustees and Exenitive Count il o'Ciiring by 
reason of resignation, death or otherwise, shall be filled up by the remaining 
members from amongst the members of the Association provided, however, the 
person appointed in place of a life-member will lie a member for life ; while liie 
person appointed in place of a member elected for the year will be member 
for the remaining period of the term. 

6. Four members shall form the quorum for a meeting of the Board of Trustees 
and Executive Council. 

7. All decisions shall be taken by majority of votes. 

8. The Council shall keep an accurate account of all subscriptions, donations 
and fees, whether in cash or kind and of expenditure. The books shall be open 
to public inspection and shall be audited by competent audito's every three months. 

g. The Board of Trustees and Executive Council shall have a central office. 
They shall elect a President, a Secretary and a Treasurer from among their number 
who shall each hold office for 3 years. 
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te. All persons desirous of hcconiinj^^ member of the Congress shall send their 
yarn subscription tn the central office with particuLars in the following form :— 

To 

The Secretary, 

All India Spinners’ Association. 

Sir, 

I eiK'losc herewith.yards of yarn.in weight spun by me, being my 

subscription to the National Congrc*ss. —-member of the .Congress 

wish to become 

Committee. My age is.My occupation is.My address is. 

Signauire.((’lease sign legibly and if a woman, st'ue whether m in led or 

unmarried). 

Dated. 


II. Upon receipt of the Mibscri[)tion the Secretary shall examine the rjuatiiify 
and c|uali(y of y.ini an 1 if found siiisfactory shall send to the Congress Committee 
concerned a certtfl. i*e in tlic following f rni : 

“'This is to certify that.of.has sent to the A. 1 . S. .\.yards of yarn being 

subscription for memh-rship of tbe Congress for the year.in.Congiess Com- 

initU'c of... , P. C C.” 

A dupin ate of ihe ( cri;ri''aie with tlie signature of the Secretary shall l)e sent 
to tbe sender uf t!ie var n 

!2. d’he ((mfral ofTi'C shall kc,m' a separate ledger roncaining a I’st witli full 
panicii] irs of al! ytirn r< ( eivcd hv tjje \ I. S. .A for meri.bership of the Congress. 

I ^ Membttrs of tlu' Associa'ioti sliall consist of {icrsons above eighteen years 
of age and itahitu iliv weari'ig kha Mar. who (Ugiosit regularly from montli to month 
u nh ihe treasurer or anv ageiK y hily ap])oin*e I tl'icrcio by the Council looo yards 
of srlf sj'iin yarn, wclhtwisteil and umh'rrm 

14. .\n}- yarn }).aid lo tin* .Association for membership of tliC National Congre:>s 

bliall he ( oiibi ieri'd pirt of the suhsrri[)non to the Association. 

15 The duty of every member shall be to c.irry on prcgiaganda foi hami-spin* 
mg and khaddar. 

16. When in any rea fihy members h.ivc been enrolled they may elect fiorn 
(heir numirer an a<U'i.sory committee of five to advise the Council .about matter^ 
lelatmg to the area. 

17 ddio^e who ]viy 'h*' All In.lii Spmaoij' V-.^oriaiion Rs. 12 ])er year in 
.id.vala e .and iiahituallV 'aear kl’adflir sh.ill be entitled to be cnrollcfl as Associate 
mniilicrs of tlie Associatictn 

i <S .An\- person -.vho wears kin Mar habitii.ally and pays in advance a consolidated 
amoiml of Rs. 500 ‘dnll b-a ome a Life Associ ite of the Associ.ition. 

19. .Ail .\',:a-)ciates will he entitle 1 to receive free of clnrgc cojiies of statements, 
balance slieets. and mmu'es of proccctlings of tlie CouikuI. 

20 Evety per.son wishing to join the Associtilion shall apply in tlie following form— 


'Po 


The Secretary, 

All India Spinners’ Association. 


Dear Sir, 

I have read the rulc.s of the A. I. S. A. I desire to become— . jl- and I for¬ 


ward herewith.as my subscription for., 


an associate 

, a member 

.Please enrol me as- 


an associate 


Yours Faithfullv, 

(Signature)... 

(Full address). 

Date. 

21. If any member fails to send his yarn quota for six months he shall cease to 
be a member. 


















THE \LL INDIA SPINNERS' ASSOCIATION 

Resolution passed by the All India Congress Committee at 
i atna on the 22nd & 23rd September 1925. 

The All India Con^n'ess CommiMee resolves dial Article VII of tlic Congress 
Conslitu*[^nn be repealed and replaced by llie following ; — 

Article lY/. 

(/) Every person not disqualified under Article IV and pwing a subscription 
of 4 annas ])er yarn of his or her own spinning, shall be entitled to become a 
incniber of.my primary orginisafion controlled by a provincial Congress Commiilee. 
Provided that no person shall be a member of twr) jiarallel Congress oiganisations 
at one ami the same time. 

{li) The yarn siibscriution mentioned in sub-se.ction (0 shall be sent direct by 
the spinner to th.e Sc'rotary. All India Sninners* .\s^ociition or to any j^erson 
nominated by the Secretary in this behalf, and a ('ertifiiaic fton the Scctetarv, 
All ln<]la Spinners’ \sso'dition to the effect (ha* In* his rf'ceivi* i 2000 yards of 
evenly spun varn of the holder’s own spinning as his or her yearh'siibsciipMon shall 
entitle the hoMer to t])e m<'mbershij) mentioned in sub-section (/) hereof, Prn\d led 
that for the pnrpose of (diecking the ai'cmacv of the ri'tiirns mule by the Ml India 
Si)inners’ A''s()(dation or anv suborditiate or'/anisa’ion theiennder an 1 jnovidid 
further that in the ev-enf of any inac.'nncy or dis-'oeere-I by the Inspecting 

body in the nm'onnts, stock or vomdiets examine !, Ihi* ccrofi ci'es issued l)\’ the \!i 
India ooinni'is’ Association in res'pec'l of pimsous wi'h referemaj to whose membership 
tl'ie accounts have heen examined, shall he chadared mm'clle 1 ; 'orovided ilmt the 
All India Spinners’ Asso('ialion v)r tlie person disqualified slnll have the light of 
rappeal to the Working Committee. ,\ny fxnson wishing lo s])in foi die mcmbeiship 
of the Congress may, if be or she desires, Ire siqrplied upon due sccairiiy with 
cotton for spinning. 

(ill) Tire yerr of the membersidp sb.al! be re<d:one 1 from the 1st jannaty to 31st 
Tlecembcr and there shall be no reduction in dm* subscripdon to be paid by meinbets 
lijining in the middle of the year 

(iv) No person sliall he cntitlefl lo voO* aMlm* ele'tlon ()r lac rcpresenialivcs or 
delegates or any committee or stib-comrnitiea* rn any Coagrrss organise 1 ion whais >- 
ever, or to be (dt.cted as such, or to lake jiari an any meeting of the C’ongiess or 
Congress organisation, or any committee or snb'Committee thereof, i( he has noi 
conqrlicd with snb-seclion (i) hereof or does not wear band sown aid hand-woven 
kbaddar at pcditical ami Congress fnnrtions or while engaged in CN)ngrcss business 
The Congress ex|)cr(s congressmen to wear kh iddar also on all other (occasions and 
in no case to use or wear foreign cloth. 

It is resolved that the Congress do now lake up aiivl (xarry on all such political 
work as may be necessary in the iiuercs* of (be country and foi this purpose do 
employ the wltole of the machinery and funds of the Congress, save and except such 
funds and assets as are specially earmarked and sm b funds and asseN as belong 
to the All India Kbaddar Hoard and Provincial Kbaddar Poatds which shall be 
handed over willi all existing financial ol)ligaiions to the All India Spinners’ Assoc ia- 
tion started by Mahatma Gandhi as an integral part of the f'ongress organisation 
but with independent existence and full powers to administer these and other funds 
for the fulfilment of its object. 

Important Resolutions of the A. I. K. B. and Council of the 

A. I S. A. 

(General Policy. 

{Rcfioliftion No. IV dated Bombay Rht Janiiarif to hi Fehruarij 1U21) 

Every province should endeavour to develop to the fullest extent its potentialities 
for the production of khnddcir and aim at clothing its population as far as possible 
tv/t/j khadi produced within the province itself. 

Specially favourable areas .should be fully worked so as to supply from llielr sur¬ 
plus production the khad't Tecjuuetnenls of areas and provinces where there carvrvoV 
be a sufficient production of indigenous khadi or where it is not yet tuWy developed. 
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In the transitional sta^^'c before consumption and proluction reach their maxinunn 
and are duly co-ordinated tlte province shall help eacli other in stipj)Iying the require¬ 
ments of the population but this dis!ribution of surplus f)roduclion from one province 
to anotljer shall be done through the respective ])rovincial khadi Hoards and with due 
legard to the local needs and conditions. 

{I7i .<(>!u!ion AH. XT ddir.il Sahannali J'Jlh X()vrinhpr /,V2d) 

Resolved that the folhnving rules shall be observed in granting loans, 

1. Loans shall as a rule be given only where spinning is to be <leveloped amongst 
people who are starving or half-fed and in need of employment and iherefore in rases 
where the highest wage paid for s])inning inrhiding earning is not more than 3 annas 
])('r lb (49 tolas) of 6 counts yarn. 

2 Ajiplications shall be entertained only from individuals making themselves 
peisonally liable, or from legally registered bodies. 

3. Loans will be. on ))ledge of assest 01 oilier piroper contract. Loans will not 
e\u ed the value of ihe :is-,e!s less debts already inclined. 

4. Hefort' granting loans proi)er incpiiries should he made and (locumenl^^, titles 
and values examined. f)n the loan being sanctioned a projier deed shotild be 
cxemited. 

5. An intert'sf of I per ihonsan 1 per year should be usually charged on loans. 

L A]i]dirailons from bodies who can siiow no surplus assess should be judged 
oil the merit of the aiiplication. d'he aiij-ilirant. should hive had exj>erience of 
kh.idi Inisiiiess and sliov satisfactory record of jiast work. The oi'ganisatioii, if 
already existing, should be examined from llu* technical and htisine^', iMiiiu of view 
and a( ( ordmg !o riiTumstanees a loan on guarano'e of ihe jiioiieity (assets) to be 
ereaUnl by iIk' loan may be given, the amount of sucfi loans (Uqiending on the met its 
ofihe case 

Crldii Salks 

Jii’nil til i0)t AH, / iliifi’d Wiirdlnf /‘Ifh /,> Jfifh Jirrrinfirr Xt'Jd. 

Resolved that all .ale depots con lu'-ied by tin* .\ I S .\ o 1 through the Provin 
I ‘al I)epaiiinenls be instrii' ted stiinilv to avoid all salvs on ciedit whether tliey be 
r<‘tail sales or wlioli'sale transai'tions w ith other ilejiots 

BouNI\. 

o'd/t'/ l>ilt June }!f‘J 1 , hi/ lip'iolaJnm AH. A/L (AV) dated 

Biint/afoi’t iddh Jnnr to sfh dnltj 

It is luoposed that an annual bounty of 2 j) c. may be ])a d to private khadi blian- 
liars on the value of the sales ubject to the following conditions : — 

((/) The value of only khadi sold at a \)rice of Ks. i-o-o or below per yard shall be 
taken into account. 

(h) Only goods sold al price of 6 p. c. over cost price plus freight or less shall be 
taken into account. 

(c) Only retail s,ilcs shall be taken into account. 

AH/r :~No stoi k of khadi sold will be entitled to the benefit of the bounty more 
than once. 

(d) 'I'here should be a sale in the year of at least twice the amount of capital 
invested. 

(c) 'rhe total amout of sale should be above 1000 a year. 

{() There should be no doth offered for sale at the bhandar other than genuine 
cotton fabric, handsi)un and handwoven, both warp and weft. 

(f/) AH accounts and sources of purchases of stock should be made available 
for inspection and audit. 

(h) The payment of the ])ounly will in any case be at the discretion of the All 
India Spinners’ Association. 

(Aidevl institutions are entitled to the bounty subject to a deduction oi 6% mieresl 
on t\\e loans advaucedj 
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Hawking 

{IlciiofufioH Ao. A 7 J' [ 2 J (r)] (Iain/ Bamjalore ‘JUth J/ow to l^lh Jali/ l-) 27 . 

Hawking is of two kirivls : Urban and Rural. The oonmiisbion for urban 
hawking is one anna on every rupee of sale and tlie arrangemeni in 
tins respect extends to all the provinces. The provisions in regard to rural 
hawking are applicable only to such provinces to which ihe Counidl exj^iessly 
extends the same. The commission for village hawking Rs, 15 for the fiibr 
hundred of sale every month and thereafter one anna on every rupee. There should 
be a minimum sale of Rs 100 per month by every rural hawker before he can be 
entitled to this rate of commission. Tt)!' the purpose ot this [)rovisiou every 
])lace with a iiopulation of less than 5.000 ^hall be consideia'd a village. 

The liawkiiig commission is payable only to ccnilkd hawdcers who h.ave been 
regularly appointed for the puipose by the jjrovincial office eonceineO. 

2 halt'd ]Varil}iii VMh to \{d}i a/har liL’i)) 

l^esolved that cash securities be irserteil fiom the h.uvker covering the amount 
of stoik taken by them for sales before engaging them In special case howev'ct 
where <lesirable hawkeis are unable to furnish such security ]h rsonal sei unties may 
be taken. 

{Id'sohitiiia d-1 hatrd haai/ah)/'^' 29/// -hiac la ^7// duhj lhL*7) 

The Council is of opinion that insiiUitions o! pilv.'Uc ]»nities wlio leave l.'.ken 
loans or grants fioiii the Association (»r the cmi‘l(»ytes of siiolt institution^' c.i patiie-^ 
are not entitled to hawking commission in lespeci of the it goods. 



The All India Congress Committed 
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The spcoii'l tnceiiiv( of ihe All India Congress Committee for the year 1929 was 
hel 1 at AlUh'ib I'l on tlv‘ 2^)ih and 27th July uii Icr the presidency of Pt. Motilal 
Nehru. Pcriiaps never in the annals of the Indian Nati tnal Congress since the fateful 
non-co-opt rai ion luovenunu was inaugurated nearly eight years ago, had the 
Coininc U;n. li'.-cn caMc 1 tii) ni to decile such a inomentous issue as to consider 
and give I’s verdA't on 1 he 0 com-nen la'ion of the Working Committee that members 
of tl'C C')ngp'ss pariy in ill legi^lauircs in the country, both central and provincial, 
shoiil I fni tliwn: h t' s -pi iheir s - I s I'lic f|uesiioa w.ts, indee 1 , of such supreme 
importance ihit the nt 11 uniy of the meinheis of the Congress executive bo 1 y thought 
it nec'cssarv 10 ( ontf ail (he w iv ^l^)al f ir-off pi ices in the country to attend the 
meeiiiig. All lie b'o eg; ss ])iOvinr,es in In ha were well represented, not excepting 
even the dist mt llnrmi and M i iris. 

ddio .e winced on 'Ic* pli-form or In le 1 Panltt Motilal Nehru, President, Pandit 
Madm M hin Mnlivis.i, I ir An.nri, Mir-. .Sarr»iMii Naidu, Messrs]. M. Sen-Gupla 
and Subli.t.'i (..dian 'ri I’os n Dr. P> C. Pov, Siid.irSar liil Singh. Dr. Muhammad Alam, 
Miiilani Abu! l\n] nn Az i 1 . .Sir Tfj IDhadur S.iprti, Mr. Sachidananda Stnha, Mr. 
Alley, Ml Chiaiaiii.ini and odiei:5 Maliauna Gan dii w.is present at the second 
day’s meeting. 


1. Condolence Resolution 

After llie minutes of tlie last nu* -'ing of the All India Congress Committee were 
adop'1‘1 on the nio!!o:i of Mr. }lai-s irvott.im Rao, Pandit Motilal Nehru 
moved ;i r in 1 (hcr'e re^ohfi01, m ikuig a vetv t mciiing reference to the recent deaths 
of ih'Mio:,. Jii. VC Pioin Gikirni N ii'n Misra, an ex-secretary of the Congress, 
an ] Mr. B!i iktav.itbulu Nhu.ln of M idiras. 

2. Welcome to Mrs. Naidu. 

Pan lit Mo'hi.d ilit'n ar('orde i a hearty welcotne to Mrs. Sarojini Naidu whom he 
descnlied as die onlv’ ofTici d \.iib.issador sent out by the National Congress. 
She had done h<-r w )ik leni uk.d)ly well an.l delivered India’s message to the 
West as only she Ciuil 1 do. 

Mrs N \IDU f \nl line 1 th it she ad Ircsse I all sorts of meetings in the West 
with .uili'ces, wine, brown .ml bhi'k, and brottglu back the message, “When 
India win ^ fi- e Inm, whv dii-miot Indii get her freedom?” This message was 
sent d, rough her bv ^li.ii- eism b'gh pi ices and great countries, and also by 
the [leisiti'iy an 1 the nankers of die world. The last message was from a great 
Kgvp;ian St 1 'cs n i 1 whr) Ic. 1 ircvl ; ‘ Pell In li.i that there is only Egypt, and no 
ridigioM d ivi 1 1 :ig Eg' p'l.i IS an I ICgvptians” At an international peace meeting 
a referen e w.is m ide by one speaker that peace hid been enunciated in the land of 
Buddha. But, slie regreoed. ill.it it was no longer that gospel which was being 
practised i,i diis l.iii 1 of P,u 1 Ih i. Peace wms nodiing more than a mockery in the 
moLiflis of those wlio uttered ihe word. .Slie asked that to an au lienee (in Berlin), where 
the Indian N.iiional Flag wa-- in the collection of flags from every nation. She further 
told them iliai Indian bon lage w.is a menace to the world and a perpetual repudia¬ 
tion of the word ‘ peace” ih.ii the Christian people w’ere uttering in the name of 
the Asiatic Clirisr, whom they Ind crucified. She also lol 1 the Berlin Conference 
“Give us our flag, and then India wall be the deliverer of the whole world.” 

Imprisoned Members 

The Secretary then rea I out ilie names of members of the Committee whom the 
“Foreign Governmcni” had jailerl. They were Messrs. Sambamurihi, Annapur- 
ni;ih, joglekar, Dange, V, N. Mukherjee, Zafar Ali, Anand Kishore, Ghazi Abdul 
Rahman, K. N. Saigal, Joshi, Muzaffar Ahmad and Satyaranjan Bakshi. 
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3. Punjab Govt’s Repression. 

Dr. Ansarl next moved :— 

“This Committee conj^tauil.ites the p-.:onIc of tlu* Piiitialj on the gallant way in 
which they are facing theairesis an I co ivhm:,mis o^ tlieir f-aders and wotUers, 
brutal assaults, inclu ling ass mils on underiiial prisontis, an I the barnarous methods 
of repression of the Bnnsh Government. 

“In view of the fict that this teiioiism atUH-ars to he aiannl ;i( crushing the spirit 
of the people and in preventing a successlu! the Congress in laihore, the 

only adequate ansAcr that the jieopU- ol the Pimid) c n iiMite is to redouble their 
efforts to make the lonhcoming CongKss a i-onodete siucess to prcjiare themselves 
for the action contemplated in 

In moving the resolu ion l>r. Ansan teminded ‘‘he Comnn' ee of the arrests and 
prosecLi ions jrarccularlv f iiiemin 1 s of tin N.LV..ji'A.1 n S.d'ha m the Punub, 

Referring to foiced feeoing, Dr Aie-nn, as a inedi.al man, explained the 
processes adopted (jen<'t all v, i’. t ..vo!v'e<i le t < \c! rnion the \ 1 . dm and the feders, 
but the l‘nn] lb medio Is won.' i s'.'o k die p'-o d eve.i of a hub irons couniry, for 
there had ( ome Ti jini'is ot exh ■ iisiion a nd n.o il hlif'h'.g of die \ i>. 1 ims. 

Dr. Hi Ihan Cliandr.i Roy of Cad u".i des>. i ihe. I the « on lin'i of tlie warders and 
also the dociors emp’oved as itilniman. 

Mr. Sardul .Singh informed the House that Mt Hhag.it Si’^gh was being 
forcibly fed by the brtre loice often nmi .imong wlioni weie tl.Cse sentenced foi 
murder. Terrorism was behind the acimn of d’.e Pum d) Govi runient, but the 
Punjab was beliavmg in such a wav that tlie Piov.nte whKh c line last under P>riiibh 
rule, would be the fust to iIm !ar' in kpen ienec. 

Dr. Mahorneil .-Xlam (L.ihoic) (liG.ind ho nu aee.oinr ol re-inession wouM avail 
the Gfivernmeni in their atteino s U) jiu \'en • 'ehollm^ ol he Congress 1 he 
Punjab would be ready to adopt wiiatevct policy it w is resolved to be lollowed 
after 1 st January. 

The reaulufton wn.s carr/cd. 

Pandit .Mo'ila! Nehru at this snage a‘i lonr p.edi die nee'-ng tdi i'e next day inti- 
mating that the Working Committee rnciiiljer:^ weie ^:i ! iieiroerr u^g on the question 
of Council policy. 

N E a 0 y 1) I) j Y- p r r ii .1 r l r /.? 

4. Withdrawal front Councils. 

When the Committee re-assembled on ih’s div M.'d.,a:ma Ca’dld moved a 
compromise resolution on the burning (pie. ion of die re-ngna lon of t'or.grees party 
members from all legisl.itures in tlie (.‘lunty, w’ i ’’; 'vis eveniuail)’ earned by the* 
Committee almost n^’in cun, o.ilv four memb lissi' i i ig. 

The resolution postponed the dei ision n; the Ah luln Congrc'ss Commipee as 
regards tlie complete wnh lraw.il ot Swir ip.s s fioni d.e (cnn il ,ind provinci.d legis¬ 
latures till the Lahore session of tlve Congress in the inomh of Deeember and urged 
the necessilv of concentrating all ii;i'ioni! efforts o i d,.,? p’.ep.iri i m ot the coun ry 
for a campaign of n ^n-violeni n ).n :o-o ) *r p 10 1 ifer 1): 1929 rh" re-iO- 

lution at the same lim^ g^ve full hb-riv n the (iongr'- .s oir.y in any legishiture to 
resign their seats meanwhile, if ihcv loan 1 u necess irv so do 50 on any vital issue 
that might arise hereafter. The following is the text of the resolution ;— 

“In view of the general si'uadoii m the roun’ry (his meeting of the A. I. C. C. is of 
opinion that the time has come wlien all national efT‘)i ts should be conccivrated on 
the preparation of the country for a campaign (•{ mm vi ilent non-co-operation after 
3 I 3 t December, 1929, and agrees with the Working Commiuec that all Congress 
members of the various legislatures, c ntr.il and piovniici il, should resign their seats 
to give effect to this campaign ; bur h ivi.ig reg.ir 1 na tlu' vi. w; expresse 1 bv a consi¬ 
derable body of Congress members of the legislaruoM and some members outside them 
this Committee resolves that the question of wididrawal from the legislatures do 
stand over till the forthcoming Congress at Lahore 

“This Committee further desires the public in gener.il and the members of the 
legislatures in particular to prepare for complete wnhdriwal from legislatures, should 
$uch a course be necessary, on and from the ist January next. 
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“Provirlerl thnt notlnnj^ li-^rein ron’ninod sh il! prevent the Congress pirty in any 
legislature frorn resi-^ninif th<Mr s'^rifs l)efore Mie (^)ngre-,s is I'.cl'l at Lahore if they 
consifler it nerc-siry to 'In so f)n riny new issu<‘ 'In' may arise hereif'er.’* 

In moving the r(’snlution Malritin.a C.ANDIH in a Rituli speecli explainer] the 
component irar's of resolulioi., anfl rleplomi that though there was not in sight 
even the r")otnininn Status euiho iie 1 iti ilv" Nh'hru Keport s'ill there were 
Councillors who were anxious to (’irrv on Cori ■ ' I worh an 1 some wlio even loved 
to si' in llie Oaiiv il lie •^ai ! iliat lie l:uew ;h. o Mis reso]irif>n miglrt cause 
surprise to some an 1 pam 'o f'.Mmts Ihi' i‘ wts Mu* tesuh of a nrolonged and careful 
considera'ion of th«'. v irious as-'er-'s of tlir* s m po.u'ion 

Tlic Maha'rna exulaimo] ilv l.is'oivof the Bo.iihiv -ml Dollii decisions against 
whirlr there had hrmi pro't's s fxr'c m ver n Sw it I’i^-.'s, I L' for one weas a man for 
comnromisf‘s. He ha 1 n,;t In eom[>r<a u'-’as wcli tlie Ii'e Mr His and Pandit Mo'il-al 
Nelini nfnr ilmir re'urn fron, j d’ Now it w,is no* a (pins'ioa of cornuromise between 
him and Pandit Mo'd il \(hru bit' bmwe'-n 'hern bo h ').i the o te side and some of 
llie Sneirans’s on the od nr 

The Worhing r'omn'I'tee liil g:vi n s'nious con^i-’nra;ion to the views of those 
who thotiLjh' 'hr -i >.) f.*.'n 'h’- ]•'o^l Pur---, r iutvture was not a 

ptoper roursn 'o a bvu TIi'*'' shoul ' 1 on.id'-r 'ha» 'he. Co uress ofnanisaMon must go 
on. I' was lu-n h' f !' 'ht‘ •’ “ -■ fr; )>-*iiin * 'he rn.nil'r on w'uld help them in 

this task til i' hn h 1 I md tii • - omw>,. m m-rno* it. Then liii sone'inics been 

acrns'''d of wintim.' i ^ oiwu' md Irrioji!'- fjf org'nict'i >0. Hona'vnr right an indivi¬ 
dual miuht h*‘ hi Ins 'n\M o'h'.i ri t'-- tuns' s'd) 'r 1 ; > m hi^ oni.don to the collective 
opinion of odmr' for o h'T’"i 'li 'rn w ud ! If no o- ^ m* •, ri m H'^ni'C th'=* sne-aker’s 
app'ra' that, 'h" ^eu*. 't''"'- 'd nut ’ dj,')>.v the So-1, n s m work in the f^oiinci! 

Put let i; he < le'rK ui'hr^ru.d. M d''> < mn C .n r ’ 1 ■ i rd,curved, 'lial tlu y must all 
withdraw ^‘rnm 'he ]('■. Purrs on Me Is |.i’uir\ if in '1 e rr'ea"v hde tl-e repressive 
polirv v\’,as not rdui ndo? cd aid ' hetr < ( m i i.d nf>t a( < ep’rd. If on tlie 31 s'^ of December 
the Coi g’e^s arh-ponl h ’erKudit ce as 'lie rued il ( n i}i.<u farh, all council work of 

Congres^'nnm urnild nase, and da-re w nld !.(» no nerd cotnpromises like the 

pTe<^enf after tin* Pc'weon non at-d -h- T.iHnu (hmnrrss, tl'Cre uere five iT>onlhs : 
and he at least was 1 oo’t'g ereos rnt'rnetit 'ha: i*- rniyhi not l-e necessary for the 
Congr'-^ss 'o ado'g tlio p. h-o'-n.h n-e < re< d. .\t 'he ^-antc tini''\ thev could not forget 
that tlie Nehrti renori hoi bren (reaod as a sc rtio of tau cr and tliat there was 
no* even a sigh' of Hond -ion ‘^m ns Ihn Mn nn'let]\ing idea iri the resolution was 
to organise 'he ronn'TV and ptepue p for non vio'en' non-co-opcia'ion -tPer the “^ist 
Dc'~pmher If tliev would in Mu- romi' g five nmn’hs. con hi' ' (his task efficiently, they 
wonl 1 have a'liieve 1 a grr-a; do i 1 Le' tlann not f aget tha' preparation and 
orgamkation ilnnnalves so,)Wii;nes fr i-.’h'et.ed, i]-n. on my an 1 avoi ]e;l a l)i"le. Frorn 
this iToinf of view, thana f re, Muy must no; s] .,-hcn Munr efforts at organisation. H« 
tliei'Tore aotiealer) cs’>eri,il!v to tho-e )<giN|‘ifors wdio wislicd to remain in the 
council during the tk'x* fnw mt>i tlis to rcalis'c 'he responsibility that 1 ly on them. 

Mr. Subish Chandra PjOSF, who serondud tlic resolution, said that as a compro¬ 
mise resolu'inn and as a luan-m i ic f ^nnn^l, i' had. (h fee's and short-comings. Yet,he 
comrnende*] i! as it lapnesen'c I the maxiiiaim agreement in tlic Working Committee. 
Thete was no differr’n'-e on tin- poin' that thev cc>ti]d not afford to divitle the Con¬ 
gress when ilielr forces and resources were rerpiired to fight (he foreign bureaucracy. 
Tiie fundamental j-Kiint of ih.e ag;eemctP beliin 1 tlie resolution, was that, as things 
Stood at preseng the only metiuid of achieving Swaraj was non-violent Non-Co-opera- 
tion—Civil disohcdience or non-j).aynient of taxes or both. 

There was hardlv anvone, at anv rate in the Congress, who would not agree to the 
suspension of Council work if (h-i’ was required in the larger interests of the country. 
It migltt be argued that the pie.imble 'o the rcsolu'ion was a repudiation of the 
Swarajist policy and tuogt.'in'me. Tlte Swarajist policy had aIways been, and would 
always be, to engage the enemv on all possible fronts till Swaraj wxas achieved. But, he 
realised that rertain oec.isif>ns miglu arise when the fight in a certain front might 
have to be suspended, in order to concentrate the fight at other fronts. If the Con¬ 
gress declared in-lcpcndence, tlmn consistently with that ideal, it was not possible for 
the Swarajists to take the oath of allegiance in the legislatures. There need be no 
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apprehension, as to the preamble of the re<^n’irion hcinpf a rrpuflia'ion of the Swara¬ 
jist policy. Between now and the Lahore Conprcss dien' would he n'lne for sfock- 
tackin^r as to the situation that was hk< Iv to ai:se,ar;d at I aliote they ndght t-e able to 
form clear conception as to the step w Incli should be takea fioni the is^ January. 
Acceptance of this resolu’ion would not mean that tlie Congress policy bad either 
been a folly or a failure. The Swaraiis's hiad m ide n clear that ilu-y W( re not ena¬ 
moured of the Legislatures, for their objert was mere'v ’o kt'C’i thf* enemy engaged 
at^ ajl possible fronts. The resolution avoided the division in the Cotigress ranks at 
this juncture. 


Amendments. 

After Mr. Subash Chandra Bose had seconded the resoludon. Pan''it: '^Ton'lal 
NEHRU intimated that an amendment had been tabh*d bv Mr. P. Cba burvedi 
for the immediate boycott of the Lejnshrines and th.ar ti me wns a'so onpnsi'ion 
to the resolution from Air Shyam Sundar Chakr.avat In. He a’ pciled pii ’ -nlarly 
to Air. Chakraverihi not to s'nke a discordant no'e at'er the clear sp- eches of 
M. Candhi and Air. Snbash Bose. 

Mr. Chakravirthi said that he had duly to his cons' Itue.i '.s, from wliom he had 
a mandate to oppose the mo'ion. 

Pandit Modlal smilingly remarked thai it was a ma'^er {nr congr irnkition that 
Mr. Chakravarti had a consfimency that was rnr.smf)<"o!''in in chai.i '>r. Af any 
rate, Burma, which Air. Chakravanhi r< nreseve ■ i, ]■ d i m tlds resoludon In fore 
them, and therefore that consiiiiicnry could not hive given Inm a mandate one 
way or the other. 

Mr ^hakravarthi insisted on being Imard. IP' sail tb.a i' w\- a I Lib cm’s cho'C' 
with him to oppose the resolution The Pmrrna Pren un i.il Cmmosi t'onm icee liad 
enthusiastically supported the Uelbi Woikmg Commit ’s nm-r.lu i n, f >r ibe boN'cott 
of the legislatures. He characterised the prosen’ rcsolmi >n as o o df piocras- 
tination and deplored that, instead of 'he future b' ti'g it) d '• Ian nf :ho Co ls, ii was 
in the hands of the All-India Congress Comnnttee ImUcision bad liorn dje bane 
of those who were privileged to givt* a lead to t]ie contrrv 'I'o diot^e who thought 
with them, there was no more hope in appisalmg to sin h le i Ic’^, hiii only 'o Co ]. 

Mr. P. N. Chatnrvedi moved an .anienclmcnt that in vu\ w oi ti e practical 
certainty of the CovernmenCs refusal to meet the (■den"a rosclu um an 1 llu ]To]icy 
of repression followed in the Punjab, the councils he immedn!( i\ lioxcotte ! and the 
country organised for direct nci'on. Mr Ch.aturvi* i pi o'i'sted .(gains* the policy of 
procrastination and feared that even in the Laliore Congress tlie same cry of the 
country being not ready might be raised. 

Mr, Harisarvothama Rao, supporting die resolution, said that it was best to 
call truce and for all sections to work together. 

77 ie amendment 7 i'as lost, 'ihe orif/ifinl rnsoh/fwn oas carried, ohhf four rofbig 
against. 

5. Repression in Bengal. 

Tlie next resolution which was put from tlie Chair and which was unanimously 
carried, related to the Bengal Government’s prosccniion of Congtess workers in 
Barisal district. It was worded in these terms ; 

“The A. I. C. C. condemns the policy of repression followed bv the Bengal 
Government in Barisal district and in this connei tion, the arrest and prosecudon 
of Syt. Satindra Nath Sen and his comrades under sec. no, Cr. P. C., and congra¬ 
tulates them on their protracted suffering.” 

Resolution Disallowed 

The President disallowed as being contrary to the creed of non-violence of the 
Congress, motions tabled by Mr. Chatwai (Muhraiia) apjireciating the fiatriotic spirit 
of Messrs. Bhagat Singh and Dutt and sympaihising wiih them in their hardships 
which they were forced to undergo by the alien Government. 
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Enquiry into Gclmuri Strike 
P andit Jawahar^'il Nehru, general secretary, said that he bad been authorised by 
the Working ( omini’iee to caiquite into the grievances of the workers of the 
Golnuiii Tinf)'ate Company at J irnsiiedpur wiio h.id gone on strike for purely 
legi imate reasons. The snake l>ad been cmidu''ed m a reinatkrbly peaceful 
manner and the company which was very pnAcrlul u;is tiying to crush the strikers 
into submission without redressing their grievances which were the ordinary demands 
of inclustiial laboLircis 'Fh-. Working Commi 'ce, tliereforc, thought that the 
qucs'ion was serious enough for tliem to insii'ute a soecial enqmty and to secure 
such relief for the strikers at the han is of the nianagen.ent as was possible in the 
circumstances Tho meeting then terfjnnatrd. 


L V C K y 0 W-2 S f h S E TE M B E R 19 2 9 

The third meeting of the A’l-’ndia Congress Comnnttcc for the year 1929 met at 
the Ganga Prasarl Memorial H ilh Lu'know 0:1 toe 28 h Sepmmher m the 
afternom. The priiKontl mm oa tl,c ..g oh wis ♦ iic election ol t'le President of 
the L'lhor'j Coogiess, Maha'm i (foiidhi having refused to reconsider his decision in 
spile of reqin 

Previmis'o 'he rune'inp, 'he imonl) m"*- ioformi'dy at tiie resilence of the 
M.ahaTaji o! Malnnu laharl and h* I I a orol.n', dis. n.m!on on the election of Presi¬ 
dent. Mahatma G.ao dn. wl o wiok p.ir: to the lofoim d (’’srnssioos, paticn Iv heard 
tiie views cxpTi js(‘d bill Indd s rong y to i.is jitevious decision not to accept the 
Congress chair. P.indit jawahatlal Nehru s elcoioa was. therefore, a foregone 
conclusion. 


1. Tribute to Martyr* 

When the A I. C. meg Pandit Modlil Nehru, from the chair, pul the following 
resoUrion ; — 

“The A I. C C. places on n cord its (U'cp ad.mir.i ion for the great courage and 
Steadfastness imdtrlving dm siciifines of the la c Jtrdmira Nath Das and Rev. Wizaya 
in having given uj) lives foi ideals de.irly dietishe 1 by ihicm " 

2 Next Congress Presidentship 

The President next cxplaine 1 that the meeting had been called mainly to elect the 
president hm tlie Lahore C'o..gre'^' He s.iid that Mah.a'm.aji was elecoed President by 
a m.aimi-y ofvo‘es, but as was known by all he had refused to accept the responsibility. 

Thercfoie, according to d.c Cottgress consdtu'.too, a meeting of the .A. I. C. C. had 

been called to decide the is>-iie. 

On a rcquesi fiom the t hair Maliatma GANDHI explained the reasons which led 
him to refuse the presidentshij). He said that ia all eirnestncss they wanted to reach 
an amicable decision. During ihe l.tst three hours tliey were occupied in an informal 
meeiiiig of the .\ I. C. C. in which Ire suggested that he was willing to listen to the 
views of all memhers and wms (juiic reatlv to be convinced. He knew his name had 
been proposed by a rnajori v of the provinces but he found himself unfit for such a 
he.'ivv 1 f spoosiliilitv though it w.is a great honour. “I make this opportunity to ex¬ 
plain that It IS due to a consciousness of my weakness that I ana shirking the respon¬ 
sibility And I have cxidaincd this manv times through “Young India.” 

Mahatmaji in a touching tone said that he felt most for Pt. Malaviya who had no 
mind to come over heie. His mission in coming over here was to persuade him but it 
seemed that he was already dejected. 

“While I do not w’lnt responsibility it does not mean that I shall keep aloof 
from the programme that may be adopted by the Congtess. Suggestions nave 
come that if I do not accept the Presirletrtship I shall commit a great mistake. 
Anyhow I am not convinced and my conscience does not permit me to shoulder 
the responsibility. Put I assure you that 1 shall whole-heartedly work any 
programme that may be adopted.'* 
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Contlniiini:^ Mnh'itm.'vii 1 •—“I n‘;siirp. von thnt in pv'erv prncfrnmmc a'lopted 

by YOU at tlic I/ilmrf! ConpTcs^ 1 s’^all he von. 1* nrilicr I fe»‘I I ('an do 

more work i^y no' tlm n of f'.'s vmr’s Con ; I a'^sure 

fhe that I ani firm on niv vvor !s of r s’^on'.ih !ry th i* 1 'nl ta Cali'Uta. 

This crown, a 'Imrnv crown, of the Conpr' nna''' ‘jv i* to cv .iy one. 

heenr-o i* is n qnes‘iv’)n of ^pcit re-,-) > i .i'),' 'n' I WvVjl 1 ‘S' to von 

to elec, onn 1ory;;\’iin:^ all 'lia' f.ir Inaoocne h I sh ih ht' ev'r i c Iv to a-j'S' him 

to rnv hes' (apeitv. 1 shah hr' ire 1 f)rwo!-^‘ if i: enn‘s. Imi nor to run 

away Irom the r ominp'haido 0 “i Iinnirv is:, loao 1 sail! williny/v <‘x en:l every 
help in formnladnp ihe propraonoe scheme fw ;hc ^ oivjpes', wnk \V!v) ] 

wish, is fi'om \’ou to dcenio’ 'liii fnolc ni ir ili'v tl.a' if C.V' ’’'o is ik)‘ on the 
Chair, or Mcvilil no' in -ff/)!-,- (]',r Co'cre^s ^^■ouM eoMinsC? ^ on sI'amM stari 1 

holdlv ott vonr coi.vv'ion of ih(* heat: and tni ,h the work a'ca i.” 
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Af’cr some pail-’y, Pa'idi* (loni 's'ianker nrooosed Mr \hillahhbliai Iha'el, but 
'Tr. Ppol 'in ronsci'Miip he* p!ooos"'.on f 11 trnony'i 

P.arcMt fivdiada’ ^Nehtn’s name uas a'Cor.ii ,,^|v didv p»'Oja.ascd an; seconded 
Pandi' J,awihar;al \eh-n was fl.citnei elerfcd n>'.n '.'otta.p.hls: 1 )ni cheers 

3. Hungfr-Stnker,^ i r, Jail 

After the Prrsi ■'’endal cleo‘h'.ri Di. C a-ai'-hand mav-l- — 

“WliilsT f'ceply appie; na'nip 'he mo'ive of t]m hneper s^rikirp prisoners in the 
various s A^p Conprt-i Commi’tcc is of opevon diat hu’'ip*'r 

strikes r/ioiiM no' lie in’.‘rmkc'i. e'csp- up v-i th'' priv-s' emcp'''aries Tin 
Commlfee advises them wlm havo imposed dr sni.fi on ihfons.dv’C^ to end 
their strike spcriallv in vit'w of die s'df-imtvioladon of the life pi'nrlranada 
D<as an^l Rev. Whzivi anr] tlm- ftr*' tlrc th,e Govt'rmnotp hav(' at ih'* (levtmdi hour 
yielded to rrost of tl'e dtm.arals of the liunger-s'rd'ars and effort is heinp 
cocnnuoLislv n a le to srspire full r'rdjes^;.” 

Dr. (mipirh.and made it < iear that t]p.' m^mb irs cf the A 1. C C. W'W not 
larking in admii.ation of the roinage of 1 nngcr-s'rikers. Pan, in view rif tPie 'lisas'rous 
eff. 'ct of liunger-srnl^e on sf'ine of India’s bt's* sf’ is, 'he A 1 C C. di ! no- feel 
ir.clmed to pm its seal of appToval on htinger s rilro t'n all ofa asl. ns It was a 
valuable weapon btU must not be imed too of en, more po i' uhodv in vimv of the fu't 
that the Ciovernmenr were likely to choige their a'ti u le nppn ling tlic tiea ment 
of nolioral I'risoners. The mover add*-d that the les'intion had been approved 
by the Working Committee of the A. I C C. 

Seth Govindas scron led and Sardar Mangal Singi) ->iipporte'] the re 5 ')Iati''n 
which wa.s passed wiiliout opjiositiftn. 

4. Support to Ea»t Africa Indians 

Mrs. Naidu next moved :— 

‘‘The A. I. C. C. congratulates the depmapon, now in India on behalf 
of the Indian settlers in East Afrira. on th' sound nationnl s^and it has 
taken on questions of common franchise aiM seitlemciU of land on terms 
of absolute equality and, while wishing i( every smees assuies them all support 
that public opinion can render to Indians in East Africa. It s'rongly deplores 
the attitude taken by the Govertiment of In iia, as flisMose 1 in the debate of the 
26th instant in the Assembly, when the Member-in-Charge declared the position 
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of the Government of India as a mere advocate, instead of a high contracting party, 
to protect the m’erest of liuiia!) NadoniU f)vcrse:is and records its ronsidered 
O’dnion tl'ia; t'lC Governor Geneial in Gounod sliould make an early declaration 
of their (kfinito pcjiiry in regard to jtro'ec tioii of ilie lights of Indian nationals 
hbioa'l.” 

Mis. Naidu made a liiief speech in su'pporr of the r ■sodition, but Dr. Pandya, 
leader of the Ica^i .Xfi’.ran D' pir iMon, wl'io A’as preseMir, np )!a* ia detail alnair the 
grievances of the East Alricaii Indian sei’dern. 'The rtsoiu ion was unanimously 
passed. 


5. Ban on Ali Brothers Condemned 

Mr Tassadnq Sherwaid moved the tU'x: re ,■ )lu’i!)n, nrnung ;n, fplows : — 

“ fke A I C C. Ill'-, vit W'/f} widi dt.^-p legref f‘ie liun lit'ing an I irritating 
1 cs'rim ioMS in,))se-i be dm (mvernneiit of i!ie Uino.i of^'U''. Vfiinuo):! t!ie 
coiUen.d'O' I (o 1 lndr < o-itn ra by 'he \h B o l.er-, an I re,'tr :s rln.'se res’ncdons 
as a nitC).!il m-aa'i. r’,i< ' on:ni'‘ee is ol i di it th*' G rn-aent of India 

h'is ftil.’l M 1 du'v 11 vmlici'ing ninond dig n \' liy no' insoti g‘noon the 
Union Gove; 11'’ ■ nt r-miox ing of lie* obi/e'100 ib!e re-,:Mr ions arm fa lin iong the 
eii'ry (*f tlie An I’m'iiers 'O S ai’li Afnca, s’le-') i Iv 1 j vi ".v 0} tin; t mi th n iin I 

volant crilv un im-'ikea to I'dram from all noht.cal dm'.im.>.ous d,u mg dticir sojourn 
in til i' sub o 1" ivur ” 

Afn-r i v'crv hriei dneussion, the rc-ohiuou was a'lr»'e 1 // m C'nt I’be following 
two rc^ulutl )ns were next put from the Cliair an ! ad )_• ed wiiiioul dic^us-.ion :— 

6. Provincial Membership Quota 

‘‘The A. I, C. C., while deploring the fic' tlu’ • he full quroi of ruernbersbip 
required in terms of 'he resolu i m 1 Ijv the Comurtu a in H » n'oiv on M ly 25 h 

1929 his been re i h.e 1 10 s ) ne j)rovln'e-,, re- og'o --.m de; effart put f i** h bv the 

provi'-p es ro fulfil die coud; trus I lid down na ’h'- rtm du'ioa an ! aooo; :i nes the 

diffi u! icslnoug'r to hg a Iiv niiuy member ,—diffi'u! :es owing to tlie r.^probsive 
measure-, of tlie Government m so ne proviiies an' fl 10 A, j mi. ne an -1 emdetmes 
in V'rious tiarls o! the ('onnay. Tive t>o n num-, dn-iefore, wi:\'e. the penally con- 
terrijola'c i in the msodr mn. spe rdiv i’l view of the appro iching en I of die veir. 
Bui the Go nmmee hopes tint the defiuldig provim es a n 1 (h.sti iCs will put forth 
redoubled effort and fulfil their obhgitioa regirding the quo.a." 

7. Affiliation of South African Indian Congress 

“Resolved, in ino iifieatiop of the resoln"o-n pmse l bv' t):e Congress in 

Dccerob u I9?2 il Ga\’a an 1 Iiy the Woii-mig Gommii'i-e on the 4 h Februiry 1929 

in Dclln rug ir !) ag dm affi'iadon of du; L(rminii'.e'*s in ^oudi Afnci, th it the South 
Atru an Imlian Congress be rerogm^ed ami ilia' it be auihonse 1 to imiura twelve 
deligiics to tlie Inhai Na ioual Congress and required to ji.iv .in annual affiliation 
f e of Ks 3000 Resolved furiimr th it tuese Uelegiu s be eoimidered membeis of the 
Subtects C Jinmiiiee of the G >ngiems and be authoiisej to take pan in the proceed- 
ings’A 

This brought the day’s business to a close and the meeting adjourned si/ie die. 


LAUOJ? f -2 7 th. DEC EM B ER 19 2 9 

The fourth and last meeting of the A. I. C. C. for the year 1929 was held at 
Lajpairai Nagar, Laliore, on the eve of the Congress, on the 27th December and 
conimucd for the n xt three days. 1 he following lejiorts, ilie texts of which are 
given in the next lew pages, wire adojned by tlie Committee :— 

I. General Seore aiics’ Annual Report for 19 g ; 2. Foreign Clo'h Boycott 
Committee’s Report ; 3. An'.i-uiuouchability (’onmmiee’s Report ; 4. Prohibition 
Committee’s Report and 5. All India bpinners* Association’s Report. {Seep. 241 ) 




Annual Report for 1929 

Presented by the General Secret a rie'< to the A. 1. C. C. in Lahore 
on the 27th Deconber 1029. 

The principal resolution ])assc(l by the CalcuUa Con^^css last year dealt with the 
All Parlies Committee’s Report. In ihis res tlunon the scheme for an Indian constitu¬ 
tion drawn up by this Committee was approved an I the Congress expressed its 
willingness 10 adopt it, sub]ect to the Ihcijh I’arliamtmi accepniig it in its entirety 
on 01 before the 31s' liere nber T'}20 In tia-eveni of non-acceptance by that 
date, or its cailier lejiction, it was sta<e 1 that the Congress w tuld organise a 
canapa'ign of non vioh nt nnn-ro-f)i)eialion by a Ivising the Ci)iin ty to tefus*- i.ixtuion 
and in such o her manner ;is may be <T' idc.l noon. A fnnhei resolution laid 
down the (Onsliuctiyo an 1 org inisa'ion il ]u (-gtanime to b' lollowe I during the 
year. These res'duiions have goyernc > ilie ai‘!vii\' of tlic Congress org inis ition 
during liie year. It has been gcmerally in ogntsr ! that the next year would sec a 
great national struggle and cfToris have lieen ii;a li; to prep.iie for it. 

2. .\nothcr marked feature of the \ear lias been 'he re iciion (d tlic Government 
to these resolutions, a^ well as 'o i!u- genital situ i ion in tlie country and soei ially 
labour dispuo s 'rin re has been an ioteusili 1 ion of tin* policy of repression all 
over the country and Congressmen and labour leadens Iiave been .arrested and 
tried and convicted 10 long terms of imprisonment. .Many impoi'ant tri.ils are 
Still proceeding. House seart bes by the police liaw Ix-en of the most ficiiuent 
occurrence and police charges on un.armed and pe.io'fid pio essions and individuals, 
«accompanied with the effective use of the baton, liave taken jilace on several 
occasion . 

3. Immediately after the Congress sessions in Cali'uita (lie Working Committee 
appointed a numher ol sub-commiitees to give effec to the C'ongreS::^ ftiogramme. 
Committees were formed for the bo'-cott of foreign i lodi, jirohibi: ion, remov.d of 
untOLichability, Congress otganis I'loig voluiiirets, and the removal of disalD'lnies 
of women. The last named sub-committee has apparently done no work and has 
submitted no rc])ort. 

4. Tiio Volunteer sub committee made various KTommendations, iir pariicular 
recommending that the Hindustani Seva Dal be sirengihened and should be fully 
utilised for training volunteers for na’ional work. 

5. d'be Foreign Cloth Royrolt Commitiee under tlic cl airmansliip of Mr. M. K. 
Gandhi and witir Mr. Jairamd.is Doulatram as its able and eff ciive secietary, lias 
functioned iliroughout the year and carried on rcaselvss activity m favour of the 
boycott. Mr. J.iiramdas rctsigned bis membersljip of ilie Bombay Council in order 
to devote himself wholly to the work of tlic boycott and fixed the lieatlc|uaners of 
his committee in Bombay. The Commitiee develoi’ied direct contacts with provincial 
and district congress cornmi tees and issued numerous 4)amp]dets and leaflets. 
Early in die year numerous boi.fiies of foreign cloth look place. One of these in 
Calcutta resubed in the prosecution by government of Gandhiji and some Bengal 
leaders. There was a conviction and a snnill fine. 

6 Mr. Jairamdas's work was hampered to a consifier.able extent by the lack of 
regular reports from local Congress committees. The office of the A. I C. C. has 
itself to suffer from lids reluctance to send reports. It is not suffi .ienily realised 
by local committees that tlie basis of organisational work is regular aud detailed 
reporting. In spite of this difficulty, however, the Foreign Cloth Boycoit Committee 
succeeded in a large measure. Many nuinicipaliiif's and merchants and latge number 
of individuals were induced by it to join the boycott movement, 'I he demand for 
khadi has been so great that in spite of greatly increased production, it could not be 
wholly met 

7. The Proliibition Commitiee has been in charge of Syt. C. Rnjagopalchar 
who has made the subject of prohibition his very own .ind has brought his great abi- 
Uiies to bear on the furtherance of this campaign. Work was carried on largely in 
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South India and in Gujrat and the results achieved have been considerable. The 
cam[)aign has attracted international attention. Mr. Rajagopalchar has become the 
secretary of the Prohibition League of India and is editing their quarterly magazine 
“Prohibition.” 

8. The campaign for the removal of untouchability has been in charge of Syt. 
Janinalal Ihijaj who ha^ worked strenuously in its behalf. Public opinion is every¬ 
where being roused in favour of the removal of the disabilities of the classes which 
have for long been suppressed. Many well-known temples, wh ch would not admi. 
these classes, have now been thrown open to them. The Committee has also succee¬ 
ded in opening out numerous wells an I schools to these suppressed classes. Many 
municipalities are co-operating in this work. The Secretary of the Committee, Syt. 
Jamnalai Hajaj, toured extensively, in Madras, Central Provinces, Rajputana, Sind, 
Kashmir, Punjab, and the N. W. Frontier Province. 

The effect of the propaganda for the removal of untouchability has been twofold. 
The so-called higher castes have been induced in some measure to give up the exclu¬ 
siveness which they had for long jealously kept, and the suppressed classes have 
become sell-conscious and assertive of their rights. In some places, where the de- 
maiul from the latter for a removal of their disabilities has not met with an adequate 
response, friction h is arisen and “Satyigraha” or some kind of passive resistance has 
been threatened. The tension that prevailed for some time during the year has eased 
a little now. It is clear that untouchability and other social disabilities which certain 
classes have suffered fiom are doomed and cannot last much longer. 

9. The Committee for Congress reorganisation submitted its report early in the 
year. In view of the action contemplated next year great importance was attached 
to the question of organisation and the subject was fully considered by the Working 
Committee and the A. I. C. C The W.irking Committee directed an audit and ins¬ 
pection of all Provincial Co nmittees, This has been carried out in the case of nearly 
all the P. C. Cs. 

JO. The A 1 . C. C. at its meeting held in Bombay in May last called upon Pro¬ 
vincial Committees to respond to the campaign of repression .vhich the Bridsh 
Governmem was carrying on all over the country by recognising the provinces and 
enrolling at least one quarter per cent of the total pojmlation as original members by 
ilic 31st .\ugust. At this meeting the A. I. C. C. also drew up a number of rules to 
enable disciplinary action to be taken against committees or individuals who deliber¬ 
ately act against the declared j)olicy of the Congress. 

11. Strenuous efforts were made by the provinces to fulfil the quotas of member¬ 
ship allotted to them un'.lcr the .A. I. C. C. resolution but many P. C. Cs. did not 
succeed. Fhe success attained however was notable. iMany provinces had to con¬ 
tend against extraordinary dithciilties—famine conditions, unprecedented floods and 
epidemics—.ijiari fro.n the repiessivc measure of the government. In view of these 
diftlculties the A. 1 . C. C waived tlie penalty for non-fulfilment of the quota. 

12. riie membership figures for the different provinces with their quotas are 
given below ;— 



Province 

Quota 

Members enrol 

1. 

Ajmer 

1,120 

14,594 

2 . 

Andhra 

35,923 

29,685 

3 - 

Assam 

K .337 

4. 

Behar 

72,588 

90,525 

5. 

Bengal 

1.24,413 

93,385 

6. 

Berar 

7,688 

7,688 

7. 

Burma 

3,000 

1,904 

8. 

C. P. Hindustani 

20,505 

28,827 

9. 

C. P. Marathi 

6,586 

11,651 

12,689 

10. 

Bombay 

17,000 

II. 

Delhi 

6,954 

6,071 

12. 

Gujrat 

7,396 

17,807 

13 - 

Karnatak 

13,654 

13,092 

14. 

Kerala 

7,747 

3,380 

15 - 

Maharashtra 

21,542 

26,499 
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16. 

N. W. F. 

2,000 

2,000 

17 - 

Punjab 

5 ii 7 i 8 

29,122 

18. 

Sind 

8,200 

2,615 

19. 

Tamil Nad 

51.784 

36,087 

20. 

United Provinces 

1,06,529 

757710 

21. 

Utkal 

12,421 

6,945 



5,86,105 

5,10,276 


13. It will be noticed that Assam has supplictl no figures of membership. It is 
doubtful if any proper Congress organisation functions there. In Kerala also, 
according to the audit and inspection reports, there is very little of organised work. 
Sind is backward. Herar and the N. W. F. P. although they claim to have fulfilled 
their quotas have sent no detailed figures. The inspection reports of Berar and 
and C. P. Marathi show that the vvoik done there is not satisfactory, but in the 
latter province a very satisfactory number of members have been enrolled. 

14. Every effort was made by the A. I. C. C office to get regular and detailed 
reports from provinces. These efforts were often misunderstood and criticisms were 
resented. It is clear however that a great and country wide organisation like the 
National Congress can only function effectively if it has a strong and alert central 
office in intimate touch with the provinces. There is always a tendency in a great 
country like India for the central authority to weaken and this must inevitably 
result in the weakening of our national movement. The disciplinary rules of the 
A. I. C. C. have helped in tightening the reins and the Congress oiganisation to-day 
is in consequence stronger. But nmch remains to be done in this respect Several 
members of the Working Committee even have not the time or inclination to attend 
its meeting although such meetings should have preceilence over everything. It 
would be desirable if members of any Congress Committee who do not attend some 
of its meetings should be considered to have automatically resigned from it. It is 
also highly desirable that members of Congress e.xecmivc bodies do not criticise 
in public the decisions of such bodies so long as they remain men)bers. No con¬ 
vention of corporate responsibility can arise if each member is a law into himself. 

15. The disinclination of P. (I Cs to send reports may be judged from the fact 
that many of them have not even sent their annual re))orts. The ))rovinces that 
have sent this report are : Andhra, Behar, Bengal, Bombay, (iujrat, Karnatak, Kerala, 
Maharashtra, North West Frontier Province, Punjab, United Provinces, and Tamil 
Nadu. Thus the following nine provinces have not sent their annual reports : Ajmer, 
Assam, Berar, Burma, C. P. Hindusthani, C. P. Marathi, Delhi, .Sind and Utkal. 
Ajmer may be excluded from this list as there have been election troubles through¬ 
out the year. It should be added that various interim reports have been received 
from all these provinces, except Assam which has not sent any kind of report during 
the year. Reference is here being made only to the annual report. 

16. Reports have also been received from some of our affiliated committees. The 
membership figures given in these are ts follows : 


London 125 

New York Branch 350 

Kobe (Japan) Branch 51 

Goa Branch 386 


The Kabul committee has long ceased to exist. In South Africa the various sepa¬ 
rate affiliations have now been consolidated into one—that of the South African 
Indian Congress. No report has so far been received from it. 

17. A beginning was made this year to realise contributions from provinces under 
article IX of the constitution. The amount was left to the provinces. There was 
some delay in paying even the amount of their own cho ice but ultimately all provin¬ 
ces, except Ajmer where there were election troubles, paid up. Some of the major 
provinces paid very small sums. The following payments were made : 

1. Andhra Rs. 500 

2. Assam „ 30 

3. Behar ** 250 
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4. Bengal 


500 

5. Berar 


50 

6. Burma 


200 

7. C. P. Hindusthani 


100 

8. C. P. Marathi 


25 

9. City of Bombay 

” 1,000 

10. Delhi 


50 

II. Gujral 

9f 

500 

12. Karnatak 

9 * 

100 

13. Kerala 

99 

25 

14. Maharashtra 

# » 

50 

15. N. W. F. 1 ‘rovince 

>> 

50 

16. Punjab 


100 

17. Sind 

yy 

50 

18, Tamil Nad 


100 

ig. United Provinces 


300 

20. Uikal 


105 

The following affiliation foes 

were receivcfl from committees abroad 


London Brandi 

Rs. 

100 

New York Branch 


100 

Kobe Branch 

yy 

100 

Goa Branch 

yy 

25 


The South Afrira Indian Con^^ress has not yet sent its affiliation fee. 

19. Early in iltc year ilie Workin^^ Committee recommended the observance 
througliout the country of special jjrogrammes on Sundays. Sunday March loth 
was to be observed as Swaraj day and suhsc(juent Sundays were to be devoted speci¬ 
ally to the boycott of foiei^n cloth, proliihition and physical culture. March loth 
was celebrated tliroughout the country and for many weeks the Sunday programmes 
were observed. 

20. It has been stated earlier in this report that the increased political and labour 
activity in the country resulted in widespread repression on the part of the govern¬ 
ment. Syt. B. Samhamurti, a member of the Working Committee, was arrested 
early in the year and sentenced to one year's mij^nsonment. A very large number 
of Congressmen and labour leaders have been sentenced to various terms of 
imprisonment in the course of the year. Punjab and Bengal have specially suffered 
in this respect. 

21. On March 20th there were wholesale arrests in Bengal, Bombay, Punjab 
and the United Provinces under Sec. 121-A of the Indian Penal Code and hundreds 
of houses were searched. Those arrested included eight members of the All India 
Congress Committee. All the arrested persons were brought to Meerut where 
their trial began in what has come to be known as the Meerut Conspiracy Case. 
This case has attracted widespread attention not only in India but in foreign 
countries. A central defence committee, chiefly consisting of prominent Congress¬ 
men, was formed to help tlie accused. The Working Committee, contrary to its 
usual practice, made a grant of Rs. 1,500 towards the defence. The preliminary 
enquiry in the case dragged on for many months and was concluded a few days 
ago. 

22. Another case,which has attracted considerable attention in India, is the Lahore 
Conspiracy Case in which a large number of young men are being tried on various 
charges. Owing to the bad treatment given to the accused, the undertrial prisoners 
went on hunger strike in protest. Many political prisoners in other jails in the Punjab 
and the United Provinces went on sympathetic hunger strikes. The hunger strikes 
went on for an extraordinarily long period, forcible feeding being resorted to. 
Syts. Bhagat Singh and Dull, who started the hunger strike m Lahore, continued 
it for thirteen weeks. One of their fellow prisoners, Jatindra Nath Das, succumbed 
on September I3ih on the 64th day of his hunger strike. His death,although 
long expected, came as a great shock to the country. No event for many years 
past had touched the people so much and all over the country vast demonstrations 
were held. Soon after, on September 19th another political prisoner, the Rev. 
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Wizaya, died in a Burma jail after the amazing period of days of hunger 
Strike. _ ^ 

23. These deaths concentrated the country’s attention on the treatrnen 

political prisoners. The Government, which was contemplating special legi^slation 
against hunger strikers, had to give this up and promises were held out of bet er 
treatment. On the strength of these promises the A. I. C. C requested the remaining 
hunger-strikers to give up the strike and this request was acceded to. i he govern¬ 
ment has howevei not fulfilled its promises yet. ^ i * n t 

24. Another group case is at present going on in Calcutia in which . y • 

^ubhas Chandra Bose, a member of the Working Committee, and several ot er 
prominent Congressmen are being tried . 

Arrests of Indians for political reasons have also been reported from bhangn 1 
and the Malay States. . . , 

25. Apart from numerous trials and convictions of -political and labour workers, 
methods of repression have been used by the police which were described by the 
A. I. C. C. as “barbarous”. On one occasion seven young men collecting funds 
for the defence of the Lahore under-trial prisoners were beaten by the police, in 
the presence of the ‘ District Magistrate, till some of them wi re senseless and a^^ 
had received severe injuries. Their oflfeiice was their crying “Down with Imperialism 
and “Long Live Revolution.” Even more barbarous treatnieiit was resorted to m 
Lahore in the case of the under-trial prisoners in the conspiiacy c.ase I hey were 
beaten in open court in the presence of the trying magistrate, and, it was staled, that 
tliey were ill-treated in a variety of ways, outside the court house. 

26. Apart from the recent tri.ils and cohvictions it should be reincmbered that 
there are a large of number of long term political prisoners in v.'irions jails in Indi.i 
and the Andaman Islands. These include detenus uiifler Regul iiion !II of 1818 and 
martial law prisoners who were sentenced bv special tribunds durii'g tlie martial 
law regime in the Punjab ten yeas ago in 1919 Besides these tbere are twenty 
seven politii-al prisoners in jails who were sentenced to transportadim for life in 
1914-15 during war time. They were tried and sentenced by special^ com¬ 
missions and not by the ordinary law courts. They have now been in prison for 
15 years. 

27. Labour troubles and strikes have continued during the yf.nr and liavc come to 
ahead. There was another general strike in Bombay textile nulls involving 1,50,000 
workers. The strike demonstrated that Indian labour was (levelojiing a new militant 
and class-conscious outlook. The strike was a great success to begin with and 
showed that there was considerable organising ability beliind it. Ihit after six 
months or more it failed. Another general strike took place in the Jute areas in 
Bengal involving about 2,50,000 workers. The Jute workers were badly organised 
but they succeeded. Sporadic strikes however continued and partly undid the work 
of the general strike. 

28. Another strike which has attracted widespread attention and sympathy has 
been the strike of the Tinplate workers in Golmuri near .lamshedpiir. This strike 
involved 3,000 workers, mostly skilled, and it has roniinued for eight and a half 
months now. The demands of the strikers were very moderate but the employers 
and the Behnr Government have persistently refused even an inquiry. The Legis¬ 
lative Assembly censured the attitude of government and passed a resolution for the 
withdrawal of the protection given to the Tinplate industry But, ns often happens 
with the resolutions of the Assembly, this resolution also has been ignored by govern¬ 
ment. No enquiry even has yet taken place and the strike continues. Sympathetic- 
strikes have taken place in Budge Budge and elsewhere. 

29. The South Indian Railway strike of 1928 was followed by the arrest and trial 
for conspiracy of many persons- The Judge of Trichinopoly sentenced fifteen of 
these to ten years* rigorous imprisonment in April last. Appeals from these convic¬ 
tions have been filed. 

30. During the year the Trades Disputes Bill was passed by the Assembly in 
spite of strenuous opposition from labour. The Public Safely Bill met a sudden 
check when the President of the Assembly ruled that it could not be proceeded 
with so long as the Meerut trial was going on. This objection was easily overcome 
by the Viceroy issuing the bill in the form of an Ordinance by executive decree. 
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The Bombay Government has recently passed a Goonda Bill ostensibly aimed at 
the lawless elements in the community, but in the opinion of labour and others, really 
aimed at the labour movement. 

31. The Royal Commission on Labour presided over by Mr. Whitley has been 
received with mixed feelings by Indian Labour. Some Tra le Unions declared in 
favour f>f boycott, others were for co-operation. The All India Trade Union Con¬ 
gress which met recently declared by a majority in favour of a boycott of the com¬ 
mission. This has resulted in a split in the ranks of labour and some unions have 
seceded from the All India T. U. C. 

32. Proscriptions of books, said to be seditious by Government has been a 
feature of the year. Special attention was drawn to the proscription of Syt. Siindar- 
lal’s “History of British Rule in India,*’ a book in Hindi emboflying several years of 
research. Dr. J. T. Sunderland’s “India in Ptondage” was also proscribed. Even 
before the proscription however Syt. Ramananda Chatterji, the editor of the “Modern 
Review” anrl the publisher of the ))Ook was tried for sedition in publishing the book 
and sentenced to pay a heavv fine. A large number of eminent writers and public 
men in the United States of America protested vigorously against this suppression 
of books which proved unpalatable to the British Government. 

33 Passport facilities have again been denied this year to persons desiring to 
attend <he Lahore Congress. Mr. .S, J. Saklatvala was elected the delegate of the 
l.ondon branch of the Congress and Mr. .Sailendra Nath Ghose of the New York 
branch. Both hive been refused visas. 

34 Election disputes lave absorbed a great deal of time and energy during the 
year. S<ion after the C<tlcutta Congress the Working C'ornmittee supersedeci the 
Ajmer P C. C. on account of a number of grave irregularities. Kresli elections 
were ordered under th.e supervision of tlie nominees of the president, 'fhese 
elections were (hda\'ed and ultimaielv look ]) 1 a(e in October. I'he Working 
Committee however had to set aside tliese elections also on account of false 
personation and other practices which, in the opinion of the (ommittee, were corrupt. 
New clerlious were ordered and ilicse have just taken placi;. 

A major election dispute has also arisen in Bengal, in which both the P. C. C. 
and some District Committees are involved Tlte matter was referred to the 
TVesident A. I. C. C for decision. He has been unable to give a final decision 
hut he has issued an intetim order staying the election of the new A. 1 . C. C. mem¬ 
bers from Bengal and iecomniending to the Working Committee that tlie old 
A. 1 C. C. members from Bengal shouhl function till the final decision in January. 

35. The A, I C C. met four limes during the year and the Working Committee 
nine times. If the increased number of meetings is a test then there was greater 
activity this year than for many years past. One of the meetings of the A. I. C. C. 
however had to be convened for a special and unpiccedented reason. Mr. M, K. 
Gandhi, who had been elected the president of the next Congress by a majority 
of provinces ex])ressc(l his inability to accept the office and the A. I C. C. had 
to meet to choose another. 

Two of the members of our Working Committee have been absent in foreign 
countries for the greater part of the year. Srimati Sarojini Naidu returned from 
America after a very successful tour in August. In November she went to East 
Africa to preside over the East African Indian Congress. One of our treasurers, 
Syt Shiva Prasad Gupta, has been in Europe for many months. 

36. Mr. Shiva Prasad Gupta attended the second World Congress of the 
League against Imperialism at Frankfurt in July last-on behalf of the National 
Congress. His report of this Congress was placed before the Working Committee. 

37. In may last it was announced that the Government had extended indefinitely 
the life of the existing legislatures in the country. This rai ed the council con¬ 
troversy again. Previous to this announcement the Tamil Nad P. C. C. had 
put forward a proposal in favour of the acceptance of ministerships. In view of 
strong opposition, however, this proposal was withdrawn. The Working Committee 
recommended, in view of the extension of the life of the legislatures, that Congress 
members should abstain from attending councils till the Cfmmitiee decided otherwise. 
The Committee later referred the matter to the A. I. C. C. and recommended 
resignation from Councils. The A. I. C. C. meeting in Allahabad in July approved 
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of this recommendation but decided that the question of withdrawal from the 
legislatures do stand over till the Lahore Congress. 

38. An important resolution of the A. I. C. C. passed in Bombay in May dealt 
with social and economic changes. It stated that in order to remove the poverty 
and misery of the Indian masses it was necessary not only to put an end to foreign 
exploitation but also to make revolutionary changes in the present economic and 
social structure of society and to remove the gross inequalities. 

39. Immediately after the Calcutta Congress the Working Committee made 
a grant of ^30 per month for the establishment of a Students’ Information Bureau 
in Berlin. This Bureau was opened soon after under the supervision of Mr. A. C. X. 
Nambiar and it has fully justified itself by the help it has given to numerous 
Indian students and visitors. Mr. Shiva Frasad Gupta inspected it during his 
European tour and he wrote in terms of high ap[)reciatian of its work. On his 
recommendation the Working Comm ttee increased the giant by £2 per month 
for a reading room. 'I'he Bureau is run effi dently and sends full reports and 
accounts monthly. Its success is largely due to the honorary services of Mr. 
Nambiar. 

40. The Calcutta Congress directed the A. I. C. C. to 0[)cn a foreign department 
and the Working Committee authorised the working secretary to take the necessary 
steps in this behalf. The secretary has been in personal charge of the foreign work 
of the A. I. C. C. and has endeavoured to develop contacts with organisations and 
individuals in other countries This is not particularly easy as numerous difficulties 
are placed in the way of foreign correspondence by the government censorship. 

41. I'he Calcutta Congress also directerl the Working Committee to take steps 
to summon a meeting of a Pan-Asiatic Federation in 1930 in India. The Committee 
called upon Mr. S. Satyamurli and the secretary to take the necessary steps and to 
report. In this report it was pointed out that if the meeting was to be held in 
1930 it should take place at the time of the Congress in December, 1930 Further 
various difficulties in the way of holding such a Pan-Asiatic Conference were 
pointed out. 

42. The Rev. Ottama represented the Indian National (Congress at the State 
funeral of Dr Sun Yat Sen in Nanking in May last. His report of this function 
was published in the press. 

43. Indians abroad, settled in Britisl) colonies or dejiendencies, have had to 
face numerous difficulties. In Fiji the motion of the Indian members of the Council 
to have a common franchise was not ;icce|ued. Thereupon these Indian members 
resigned from the Council. 

In East Africa there is a continuing crisis and no solution has yet been found. 
Indians there have taken their stand on a common franchise anrl on settlement of 
land being on terms of absolute equality. An Indian de])utation from East Africa, 
led by Mr. J. B. Pandya, came to India in September and visited a number of 
important centres. The A. I. C. C. meeting at Lucknow on Sei)lember ’.8th had the 
advantage of hearing Mr. Pandya and it congratulated the deputation on the sound 
national stand it had taken. 

44. In compliance with the decision of the A. I C. G. a Labour Research 
Department was opened, as a branch of the A. I. C. C. office, and Mr. Bakar Ali 
Mirza was put in charge of it. The department has established contacts with 
various national and international labour organisations, including the International 
Labour Office, Geneva ; the International Federation of Trade Unions, Amsterdam ; 
the International Transport Workers’ F'ederation, Amsterdam ; the Research and 
Information Department of the I. L. P, London ; the Fauian Society, London ; and 
the International Co-operative Alliance, London. Valuable publications are being 
received from these organisations. 

Mr. Mirza has visited the industrial areas in Bombay, Jamshedpur and Calcutta. 
He has prepared a monograph on Jute. During the general strike in the Jute areas 
he went to study the situation on the spot but he became involved himself in the 
local troubles and this has led to his absence from headquarters for a considerable 
period. 

45. The A. I. C. C. in Bombay in May last called upon the Working Committee 
to take steps to have a Qongress Manual prepared embodying authoritative chapters 
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on the various political, administrative, economic and cultural problems comprised 
by the Swaraj movement. The Working Committee authorised Dr. Pattabhi 
Sitaramayya to take steps to have such a manual prepared. It is not known if any 
progress has been made in this work. 

46. The Hindustani Seva Dal have carried on their work of training volunteers 
in various parts of the country. Most of this work has been done in the Karnataka 
province where the head office of the Dal and their Academy of Physical Culture 
are situated. But many camps have been held in other parts of the country and 
the demand for trainers has been greater than the supply. The Dal has helped 
greatly in enrolling members for the Congress and in the boycott of foreign cloth. 
They are now fully co-operating in organising an efficient volunteer corps for the 
Lahore Congress. 

47. The Hindustani Seva Dal have succeeded beyond expectation in organising 
a national flag day every month. At Calcutta last year they decided that the 
national flag be hoisted all over the country at 8 A.M., on the last Sunday of every 
month. This monthly flag unfurling is becoming very po{)ular. The national flag is 
being more and more displayed on public buildings and many municipalities have 
had It unfurled witli solemn ceremony. 

48. The All India Spinners’ Association has made marked progress in the pro¬ 
duction and sale of khadi, but even so they have not been able to keep pace with 
the increased demand for it. Pro luction has gone up 32^ and sale by 50 ’^. In Rajas¬ 
than production increased by 100,^ ; in Punjab by 66;^ ; and in the U. P, an<l Bengal 
by over 50%. 'I'he actual figures lor production are ; 

For 1927-28—Ks. 24,16, 382 ; 

For 1928-29—Rs. 31,88,000. 

Sale in 1927-28—Rs. 33,08,634 ; in 1928-29 Rs. 49,^>4» These figures for sales 
involve some duplication. After allowing for this the net sale m 1928-29 amounts to 
39,45i7I3- 

There are at present 364 khaiii depots, of these 155 are production centres and 
209 sale depots The A I, S. A. owns and runs 176 depots ; the others are in charge 
of aided and imlependent organisations. 

49. .-Mthough the work of the A. 1 . S. A. is ex[)anding rai)idly, it is not increasing 
as rapidly as its Council and members would desire it to. 'Fhe difficulty of funds has 
been, for the moment, got over as Mr Gandhi’s very successful tours in Andhra, 
Burma and the U. P. have resulted in substantial collections. A greater difficulty 
is the lack of trained and efficient workers. 

50. The Working t ’ommitiee has wiillcn off a l.irge number of old outstandings. 
The only ones that remain are the following : 


Tamil Nad C. C. 

J’unjab P. C. C. 

Mr. T. Prakasam 
Mr. K. M. Panikkar 
There is also a large sum which has long been due from Mr. 


3o35 4 10 
1,500 o o 
500 o o 
249 I 11 
Badrul Hassan and 


the Hyderabad (Deccan) Congress Committee. Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya still 
holds the balance of the Punjab Relief Funds which must now amount to about 
Rs. 50,000. 

51. The voluntary income tax which was imposed on Congressmen by a resolution 
of the Calcutta Congress has not been a success. Some contributions have been 
received in the A. I. C. C. office and some have been paid to provincial and local 
committees. On the whole however only a small percentage of Congressmen have 
paid it. 


52. The last Congress added a paragraph to article XXIII of the constitution 
laying down that there should be a permanent fund of the Congress. No* steps have 
however been taken so far to start this fund. Nor has any decision been arrived at 
regarding the permanent location of the A. I. C. C. office. 

53. On the 31st of October a statement was made by the Viceroy on behalf of the 
British Government, suggesting a conference between representatives of the Indian 
people, the Indian States and the British Government, to consider the future consti¬ 
tution of India. A meeting of prominent Congressmen and leaders of other political 
parties held in Delhi on November ist and 2nd issued a manifesto in which they ex- 
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pressed their willingness to co-operate but stated that certain conditions were vital 
and must be fulfiled. There were four conditions mentioned ; the discussion at the 
conference must be on the basis of full dominion status for India, there should be a 
predominant representation of Congressmen, a general amnesty of political prisoners 
and an immediate change in the manner of carrying on the existing government so 
as to approximate it to a dominion government. The Working Committee subse¬ 
quently confirmed this action taken by Congressmen at Delhi but made it clear that 
this confirmation was till the Lahore Congress only, 

54. The Secretaries regret to record the deaths during the year ol Pandit Goka- 
ran Nath Misra, who was for some years the working General Secretary of tlie Con¬ 
gress ; Prof S M. Paranjpe, an ex-president of tlm Maharastr.i P, C. C. and Syt 
M. Bhaktavatsalu Naidu, a member of the A. 1 . (' C from Madras. 


Report of the Foreign Cloth Boycott 
Committee 


The Working Coinmiltee of the Congress at its meeting in New Dellti on tlie 
17th and 19th February 1929 appomtetl the following persons with power to co-opt, 
to constitute the Foreign Cloth Boycott Committee : Mahatma (iandhi (Chairman) 
Pandit Molilal Nehru ; Pandu Ma Ian Moh.in Malaviya ; .Moulana Abul Kalam 
Azad, Dr. M. A. Ansari and Pandit Jawaltarlal Nehru. 

The Committee was required to carry out the following item of the Congress 
programme ; 

“Insitle and outside the legislatures methods suited to respective environments 
shall be immediately adopted to bring about boycott of foreign cloth by advocating 
and stimulating production and adoption ofhandsimn and handwoven Kliaddar.” 

The Committee commenced its work on 1st March 1929. A report of us work 
up to 30th April was submitted to the Working C’ommittee at its meeting in Bombay 
on 23rd May. At that meeting the Foreign Cloth Boycott Committee co-opted the 
following members : 

Seth Jamnalal Bajaj ; Sjt. Vallabbhai J. Patel, Sjt. Satish Chanvlra Das Ciupta ; 
and Sjt. Jairamdas Doulatram. 

The following paragraphs briefly describe the main work done by tiie Committee 
in the period since then up to the middle of December. 

It is not necessary in this report to refer again to the methods of work employed 
by the Committee to carry out the Congress programme through the agency of 
Congress Committees and with the co-operation of local botlies. Tl^ese have been 
described in the last report. 

l^ROPAGANDA TOURS 

It was felt as a result of the first two months' experience that the organisation 
of propaganda tours would speed up the progress of the Boycott movement. With 
that end in view propaganda tours were arranged by the Committee. In all seven 
provinces were covered and the following 25 towns visited during the months of 
June, July, September and October :— 

SIND :—^Karachi ; Hyderabad ; Sukkurl; Larkana ; Shikarpur ; Rohri. PUNJAB :— 
Multan ; Amritsar ; Lahore ; Ferozepur. DELHI :— Delhi. N. W. FRONTIER :— 
Rawalpindi ; Peshawar. GUJRAT :—Ahmedabad ; Surat. MAHARASHTRA :— 
Poona. KARNATAK :—Dharwar ; Hubli ; Bellary ; Gadag ; Bagalkot ; Bijapur ; 
Athani; Belgaum ; Gokak. 

Seth Jamnalal Bajaj and Sjt. Jairamdas Doulatram Secretary of the Committee 
toured in Sind, Punjab and the Frontier Provinces. During the Sind tour 
Pandit Malaviya also addressed a public meeting at Karachi on the 
question of boycott of foreign cloth. Seth Jamnalal Bajaj though alone 
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undertook visits to Ferozepore and Delhi on the completion of the tour 
in the Frontier Province. The presence of Seth Jamanlal Bajaj in the above 
provinces had very good effect on the people and the workers. The tour to the 
Karnatak province was undertaken by Sjt. Gangadharrao Deshpande and Sjt. Jairam- 
das Daulatram. As a result of the former’s special effort a fairly extensive tour pro¬ 
gramme was gone through in the Province covering nine towns. Sjt Jairamdas also 
visited Poona, Ahmedabad and Surat in the intervals. In addition to the above- 
mentioned 25 towns Sjt. Jair.tindas, while in Bombay, addressed about 30 meetings 
on the Boycott question including meetings organised at the undermentioned 5 vil¬ 
lages in the neighbourhood of Bombay : 

Khar ; Vile Ihirle ; Santa Cruz ; (Biatkopar ; Andheri. 

During the visits to various towns in the above mentioned seven provinces the 
programme always included a {)tiblic meeting, a meeting of the cloth merchants and 
a talk with the Congress workers and the response of the people was, on the whole, 
encouraging though its full fruits could only have been secured by subsequent sustain¬ 
ed activity by local Congress organisations. 

Reports From Congress Committees 

Despite the Committee’s best endeavours, it has not been possible to get the 
Congress organisations of the various provinces to keep in regular touch with the 
Committee. Though no doubt many Coiigress Committees have been fairly active 
and they and other organisations put forth special effort on Mahatma Gandhi’s Jubilee 
day, the Committee s un ihle to asi^css in concrete figures the work done by Con¬ 
gress organisation s in regard to the Boycott jirogramme. In order to stimulate sus¬ 
tained activity hy Congress Committees and secure a reasonable measure of regulari¬ 
ty in rc]iorling the work done, our Committee issued early in June printed forms for 
weekly reports This to > has had very little efifeci and only a small minority of the 
Congress Com mttces i i the country have been sending weekly or monthly reports 
of boycott work done by them. Roughly abom 27% of the District Congress Com¬ 
mittees addresse 1 by our office have sent in their reports, and several of these too 
none loo regul irly. Only about 4 p, c. of the total number of reports due have 
reached the office of the Committee. 

Action By Local Bodies. 

The Foreign Cloth Boycott Committee had approached all the Municipalities and 
District Local Boards in India, 

To exempt Khadi from tax, 

To increase the tax on foreign cloth and 

Purch.isc only Khadi for tlicir use. 

The following are the local bodies which have taken one or more of the above 
steps : 

Municipalities. 

Arvi (C. P.) ; Akola (Bcrar) ; Ahmedabad (Gujarat) ; Bhusaval (Maharashtra) ; 
Belgauin (Karnatak) ; Bijapur (Karnatak) ; Ballia (U. P.) ; Bogra (Bengal) ; 

Bezwada (Andhr.i) ; Burhani)ur (C. P.) ; Benares (U. P.) : Bhandara (C. P.) ; 

Chanda (C. P) ; Drug (C. P.) ; Dhulia (Maharashtra) ; Gaclag Betgiri (Karnatak) ; 
Gondia (C. P) ; (luiuur (Andhra) ; Haliyal (Karnatak) ; Howrah (Bengal) ; 
Hinganghat (C. P.) ; Hyderabad (Sind) ; Jhansi (U. P.) ; Karachi (Sind) ; 

Kurnbakonam (Madras) ; Katol (C. P.) ; Kamptee (C. P.) ; Larkana (Sind) ; 
Lucknow (U. P.) ; Malwan (Maharashtra) ; Marwara (C. P.) ; Mowar (C. P.) ; 

Nipani (Karnatak) ; Patuakhali (Bengal) ; Pulgaon (C. P.) ; Ramtek (C. P.) ; 
Sirsi (Karnatak) ; Solapur (Mah.arash ra) ; Shahada (Maharashtra) : Tiruppur 
(Madras) ; Tumsar (C. P.) ; Umreth (Gujrath) ; Ujhani (U. P.) ; Umrer (C. P.) ; 
Wardha (C. P.) ; Yeotmal (Berar). 

District Local Boards. 

Amaroti District Council ; Farukhabad District Board ; Kolaba District Local 
Board. 

The following Municipalities according to this Committee’s information have 
resolved to impose a discriminative tax on foreign cloth : 

35 
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Mai van { Bombay) ; Tirupur (Madras) ; Murwara (C. P.) ; Nipani (Bombay) ; 
Benares (U. P.). 

It is quite likely that several more local bodies may have taken some action, 
but no information is available to the Committee about them. 

The U. P. Legislative Council has recently passed a resolution recommending 
to Government that as far as practicable all Government Departments should make 
their purchases of cloth in Khadi. 

Effect of Propaganda 

It is desirable to form an idea ol the effect of this year’s propaganda on the 
consumption of foreign cloth in the country for the period during winch the Congress 
took up the Boycott programme. It is imi>ossible, however, to know by how 
much the internal sales of foreign cloth in India have been effecied. A reliable 
index of the effect of the propaganda, however, is the imports of foreign cloth at 
the various ports of India. The boycott propaganda assumed a vigorous form 
from the months of February and .March 1929, and as orders placed by India 
with foreign importers always take about 2-3 months before they arc executed, the 
proper way to measure the effect of the country’s efforts since February will be to 
calculate the fall in the imports of foreign cloth from May 1929 as compared with 
the previous years. The latest figures available are those up to Clctober 1929. The 
following table gives the figures of imports of all kinds—textile fabrics and yarns 
between May and October of each of the undermentioned years. 

Value of yarns and textile (in lakhs of rupees.) 

1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 

47,47 38,02 42,06 41,28 39,77 35,58 

The result of the comparison between the figures of 1929 and tlie earlier years 
indicating the net effect of the forces in operation during the above-mentioned six 
months is given hereunder :— 

Extent of reduction P, C. of reduction 

in 1929 in 1929 

Compared with average of 

1925-28 ... 6,19 lakhs 14‘H% 

Compared with 1928 ... 4,19 „ 10 5% 

Taking thus all kinds of fabrics and yarns—cotton, wollen, silken and mixed, 
the fall in the imports during the months of May to October 1929 as compared with 
the same period of last year, has been nearly 4X crores of rupees and as compared 
with the average of the last five years it is over 6 crores of rupees. 

Taking however only cotton piecegoods the figures in lakhs of rupees are as 
under:— 

1924 1925 1926 1927 ^928 1929 

34,15 26,22 39,02 27,62 26,15 23,69 

The result of the comparison between the figures of 1929 and the earlier years 
indicating the net effect of the forces in operation during the above mentioned six 
months is given hereunder :— 

Extent of reduction P. C. of reduction 

in 1929 in 1929 

Compared with average 

of 1925-28 ... 4,94 lakhs 17-2% 

Compared with 1928 ... 2,46 „ 9*4% 

The above table shows that there has been a fall of 2 crores of rupees in 
cotton piecegoods during the last six months. 

It is of course true that many factors have combined to reduce the imports of 
foreign cloth during this year, but the comments in the Lancashire manufacturing 
circles on the condition of Lancashire trade with India have clearly shown that the 
boycott movement has had a share in reducing the imports of foreign cloth in 
India. 

Sales Of Khadi. 

The progress of the Boycott movement can also be measured, to some extent, by 
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the figures of the consumption of Khadi. The All India Spinners’ Association has 
this time also very kindly furnished this Committee with the figures of sales of Khadi 
during this and the preceding years The following table shows the sudden rise in 
the sales of Khadi duiing the year October 1928 to September 1929 :— 

1927-1928 1928-1929 

Rs. 33, 08,634 Rs. 49,84,170 

Percentage of increase between 1927-1928 and 1928 1929...50-6% 

The following table gives the sales of Khadi during the preceding years :— 

1925- 1926 Rs. 28,99,143 

1926- 1927 ,, 32,88,764 

1927- 1928 „ 33,08,634 

Thus while the total sales of Khadi were more or less in the neighbourhood of 20 
lakhs during each of the years from 1925-26 to 1927-28 they have jumped up to nearly 
half a crore during the current year. 

The sales of Khadi during the period of March to September when the Boycott 
propaganda affected the sales were as under 


March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

Total 


1928 
Rs. 2,64,821 
„ 3,28,249 
„ 2,69,631 

V 2,36,354 
„ 2,48.881 

„ 2,45.876 
„ 2,60,964 


1929 

Rs. 4,81,309 

» 4,89,735 

„ 4.31,616 
„ 3,96,370 
3,97.656 
„ 3,90,682 

„ 4,91,215 


„ 18,54,776 ^ Total ... „ 30,78,583 

Thus while the sales of khadi during the above period was about 18 lakhs of 
rupees in 1927-28, they rose by about 13 lakhs of rupees in the current year, the 
increase being to the extent of 66 per cent. 

The production of Khadi has increased in the following manner : 

1925- 26 ... Rs. 23,76,670 

1926- 27 ... „ 24,06,370 

1927- 28 ... „ 24,16,382 

1928- 29 ... ,, 31,86,295 

The production was about 24 lakhs in each of the years from 1925-26 to 1927-28 
and in the current year it has risen to nearly 32 lakhs, that is an increase of 33 p. c. 
It is understood that the Boycott propaganda began to have effect on the production 
during the months of April to September 1929 exceeded the production during 
the same period of the previous year to the extent shown by the following table :— 


April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

Total 


1928 
1,59,850 
1,64,365 
1,90,285 
2,01 995 
2,06,428 

2,32,493 


1929 
2,17,494 

2,60,739 

2,85,836 

3,29,875 

, 5 o, 5'26 

3,63,007 

18.07,477 


... 11.55,416 

The increase in the production of Khadi during the above months of concentrated 
agitation was thus over 61 ^ lakhs of rupees, i.e. 56%. 

The various tables given above indicate the measure of the boycott of foreign 
cloth and the production and adoption of Khadi during the current year. 

Receipts and Expenditure 


The Committee received a grant of Rs. 5,000 from the All India Congress 
Committee and had a further income of Rs. 1,236-9-3 from collections and donations. 
The expenditure incurred by the Committee from the commencement to 14th 
December 1929 amounted to Rs. 2,726-12-6, leaving a balance of Rs. 3,509-12-g. 
The audited statement of accounts of the Committee from ist March to 14th Decem¬ 
ber 1929 is appended. 








The Anti-Untouchability Sub-Committee 

Report 

This Sub'Committee was appointed by the Worklnj^ Committee at its sittings at 
Delhi on 29th March 1929, consisting of Pandit Malaviyaji and Sjt. Jamnalal Bajaj, 
the latter to work as Secretary. 

The Committee commenced work from April with its office at 395, Kalbadcvi, 
Bombay, and with a programme for (1) getting tcm])lcs, wells ami schools, freely 
opened to untouchables, (2) instructing them in sanitary living. 

The IMMEDIA'IE PROGRx\MME. 

It was also resolved that efforts should be conceiur.ite l for the time being on the 
first item in the programme viz , getting the temples thrown open, as constituting the 
most effective means of eliminating untouchability. With this etui in view special 
meetings were held in Bombay in A})ril where I’an lit Malaviyaji s])okc on the temple 
entry question exhorting the caste Hindus to freely admit the so-called untouchables 
in all Hindu Temples. He spoke on the same theme emphasising the necessity of 
broader interpretation of Hinduism at almost every meeting during his extensive tour 
in Southern India which followed his visit to Bombay. 

Bandra, Bombay And Poona Conferences. 

A resolution in terms identical with the programme of the Committee was moved 
and passed at the Maharashtra Provincial Conference held at Bandra on 4th and 51)1 
May 1929 and an informal Conference of workeis was held under llie ausi)iccs of the 
Committee at Bombay on 23rd May wlien the working jirogramme for the districts 
was chalked out. Anotlier conference of workers in the field of untouchability was 
convened by the Asprisbyata Nivarak Mandal of Poona in June at which the Com¬ 
mittee sent its representatives. The Secretary also attended. Both the organisations 
undertook to work out in close co-operation an intensive programme of persuading 
temple-owners and trustees to throw open the temples under them to untouc hahles. 
Every worker attending personally pledged himself to get at lea^^t one temple opened 
in the near future by his efforts. Three Pracharaks weic ap}»oirited to carry on jtro- 
paganda work in the districts one of them from the untouchable class ji&clf. The 
Conference was attended by some of the foremo-st Shastries versed in Hindu Dhar- 
ma-Shastras. Some of these who wield considerable influence among the orthodox 
caste Hindus are actively working in our field of reform. 

Secretary's Work During Tours. 

The Secretary during his tours in Madras Presidency, C. P., Rajputana, Sind, 
Kashmir, Punjab and Frontier Provinces collected information regarding the condi¬ 
tions under which untouchable classes lived, and discussed the problem with local 
workers everywhere. He met Municipal members, trustees and owners of temples, 
wells, etc., and exhorted sympathisers to make conceited efforis fur throwing open 
temples, wells and schools. He found tire atmosphere favourable everywhere and an 
eagerness on the part of the caste Hindu workers and leaders in charge of public 
organisations or local bodies to do their duty for alleviating the lot of the untouchable 
classes. Municipalities and local boards in most places have officially no ban against 
untouchables, in schools, wells, Dharmasbalas, etc. under them, but efforts are needed 
still to enable the untouchables to enjoy the benefits of the same in actual practice. 

Bombay Central Office. 

The Central Office of the Committee in Bombay put itself in communication with 
the District Congress Committees, issued circulars and collected information regard¬ 
ing conditions prevailing in their respective areas. Lists of principal temples in every 
district with particulars as regards forms of worship, history, endowments, etc., were 
invited and made and the trustees or owners concerned were addressed. 

Publicity Work. 

Bulletins were issued to the press from time to time detailing accounts of work in 
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the districts and other relevant information re^ardinj^ the progress of propaganda. 
A general appeal addressCLl to the Trustees of Hindu Temples was issued by the 
Secretary and circulated through i)ress and in pamphlet from in English, Marathi, 
and Hindi all over the country. Prominent workers and eminent leaders in other 
provinces were approached to issue similar appeals. These appeals, it appears, had 
good effect upon the mind of most people whose altitude in matters of internal 
reform of Hindu society had been markedly favourable during recent years. For 
a variety of reasons every thinking Hindu, belonging to whatever school of thought, 
appears to realise to-day the supreme need of a complete overhauling of social 
life in order to effect a re-adjustment that would answer all the pressing needs 
of the day and bting about social solidarity. 

Response 

The first temple opened through the Committee’s efforts was the big Datta 
Durbar temple at ]Llh(:hj)ur in Berars. Influential Hindu organisations besides 
the Congress had been vigorously working towards the same end and a very good 
lesponse was beginning to be made without any opj)osition worth the name almost 
evcrywliere. About half-a-clozeu tengilcs in the rnofussll (owns and villages were 
announced to have been dei liied open and the tnis'ees of some of the biggest 
iem])les in Bombay were being su'''^'essrullv moved. Sjt. Bliopatkar, President, 
Poona Asj)ribhvaia Nivarak Mamlal is^ed a closely reasoned apjieal addressed to 
the trustees of the historical Parvati Temple of Poona exhorting them to open the 
doors of the famous temple to all Hindus including untouchables. 

Second Stage 

Our appeals were vigorously sujiported by a number of leading caste H ndus and 
it seemed for a while to promise rich fruition when suddenly the movement of direct 
action under the title ofI'cmple Entry Sa y igriha” was launclied by certain leaders 
of the untouchable communities in I’oona to foice an entry into the Parvati 
Temple. 

An Anxious Situat'On 

With the broadc'asting of moderate ideas of freedom and self-assertion in the 
meatier of birth-rights and as a icsiilt of vears of earnest efforts of the reforming 
sections among Hmclus, a sudden seU-ronsciousness has swept over the depressed 
classes iluring recent years. To their leaders the e.xisting disabilities are too 
galling to be tolerated for a moment longer and they are naturally impatient with 
the pa( e of reform wli ch even their accredited sympathisers among caste Hindus 
would deem acceptable for the m unent. They attacked the caste Hindu leaders 
and workers, questioned tiieir bonafides an 1 attributed all their efforts for the 
ufiliftofthe unt aichables to sheer jealousy of Mussalmans or Christians. In 
F 3 omlxay they o[)cnly talked of etiuality of status not only in all out-door dealings 
but in the matter of inttT-dining and inter-marriage. They endorsed the action 
of those who gave up Hindu Rtdigion and embraced Islam as the most effective 
method of leaching a lesson to the Hindus. The “Saty.agraha” which the Bombay 
untouchable leaders proposed to resort to was naturally different from the well- 
known methods of Mahatma Gandhi inasmuch as they did not make too much of a 
fetish of non-violence. All these u])set the Hindu population in Bombay and 
Poona almost entirely and an atmosphere of iucieasing good-will that had prevailed 
uas compleiely marred for the time being. Acute tension prevailed both in Bombay 
and Poona for weeks and the news and the controversies raging in the city proved 
equally disastrous to the atmosphere in the districts. T he alarmist and die-hard 
elements among the class Hindus got a unique opportunity to raise the cry of 
“religion in danger” and setting up a bitter opposition among the caste Hindus and 
representing the temple entry agitation as only the thin end of the wedge. The 
signboards at the eiilranre of most temples “for Plindus only” were substituted 
in hot haste for new ones bearing the words “admission restricted to High Caste 
Hindus only” and legal authorities were ransacked to unearth judicial decisions 
in support of maintaining intact the customary bans. Most trustees now realised for 
the first time that there were legal difificuliies in the way of removal of customary 
bans in Temples. Difficulties which could hardly have arisen in an atmosphere 
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of universal good-will now loomed large and insurmountable and barred the way 
of further progress. 

Remedies Suggested 

The tension however is now slowly subsiding and the trustees in many places 
have begun to reconsider their position. Steps are under consideration to approach 
the courts for a fresh judicial pronouncement that may take full cognisance of the 
religious and the socil out-look for the modern Hindu. Eminent counsel like Mr. 
Jayakar who is regarded as one of the foremost authorities on Hindu Law, 
Customs and Tradition have opined that a favourable judicial pronouncement is 
within the range of possibility despite previous decision. Legislation on the lines 
of the removal of the Caste Disabilities Act has also been suggested and Mr. M. R. 
Jayakar has published i draft bill which he intends to introduce during the next 
session of the I.egislative Assembly. 

Suspension and Resumption of Parvati Satyagraha 

Poona Satyagraha was suspended for a fortnight on the leaders of the local 
Asprishyata Nivarak Mandal and Messrs. Kclkar, Jayakar and Jamnalal Bajaj 
offering to mediate with the trustees. They all tried to move the trustees but 
unfortunately failed to persuade the latter under the atmosphere of bitterness and 
distrust that prevailed The “.Satyagraha” was thereupon resumed and is still 
continuing, batches of untouchables, aided by some caste Hindu sympathisers who 
have cast in their lot with the Satyagrahis from the start, daily visit the Parvati 
temple and sit waiting at the foot of the temple which is kept closed and bolted 
since the commencement of the Satyagraha. The I’oona Satyagrahis have till now 
observed exemplary non-violence inspite of provocation and actual violence on one or 
two occasions on the part of caste Hindu opjKments or by the guards specially 
appointed by the trustees. 

The Committee had to work hard during these months of acute tension. The 
Brahmin Non-Brahmin bitterness already existing in Poona and the Deccan con¬ 
tributed to aggravate the tension. 

The Committee and the Satyagraha 

The Committee’s attitude on the question of Satyagraha had to be determined 
even before the Poona and Bombay situadons developed The president of the 
Hindu Mission, Calcutta, urjder date 12-9-29 wrote to Sjt. Jamnalal Bajaj intimating 
him of Satyagraha having been started in respect of the Kali Temple at Munshiganj 
“to assert the inherent right of every Hindu to enter and offer Puja irrespective of 
caste and creed in that place of public worship” and soliciting his opinion and help 
in that connection. Sjt. Jamnalal Baja) wrote in re]dy that the existing conditions 
did not warrant starting Satyagraha at once, and that the question of entering into 
temples was a delicate matter needing special handling. There was danger of 
creating internal jealousy among the various Hindu communities and jeopardising 
unity. He started it as his opinion that if Satyagraha should be resorted to the 
caste Hindus should take the initiative. 

The conditions indicated in the reply represented the'^ituation in Bombay and 
in Deccan perhaps to a much greater degree than in Bengal. Half-a-dozen temples 
were already thrown open, people who spontaneously lifted the ban but had not 
announced their act in the press were coming forward and informing the organisa¬ 
tions concentrating on this question of their having already admitted untouchables 
to their temples, schools or wells. Appeals were issued by prominent orthodox 
Hindus wielding considerable influence in the Society to lift the ban and take these 
little brethren closer. Syt. Jamnalal Bajaj in the extensive tours he made during 
the year had everywhere evinced an atmosphere of good-will and of earnestness 
which would have surprised the most sanguine reformer a few years ago. During 
Ganpati, Navaratri and Dussarah festivals the caste Hindus fraternised with 
untouchables on an absolutely unprecedented scale, organised processions, meetings, 
Bhajan parties and special occasions to admit them or mix with them and went out 
of their way to take them closer in a variety of ways. Under these hopeful conditions 
the launching of Satyagraha by untouchable leaders coupled with the declarations 
they made regarding the reasons that prompted them to take the initiative was 
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regrettable, however unobjectionable or justifiable it might be in theory. Our Com¬ 
mittee had therefore to disapprove of the Satyagraha in Poona as in the case of 
Munshiganj, though it congratulated the Saiyagrahis for the non-violence they 
maintained in spite of the injuries they sustained during the first approach to 
the temple. It also offered to help them in moving the trustees to come to settle¬ 
ment. The negotiations unfortunately proved of no avail as did also the Committee's 
efforts to induce the Satyagrahis to postpone a resumption of Satyagraha. 

The Secretary’s statements regarding the Poona situation, the negotiations with 
the trustees and with Satyagrahis were published in the press from time to time and 
in order to further allay the situation a manifesto calling upon the Hindu community 
as a whole to realise the urgency of doing away with untouchabihty was issued by 
the Committee. It warned the Hindus of the dangers involved in delaying to solve 
the problem and allowing spasmodic attempts to be made by various people to solve 
it in their own way and appealed to all caste Hindus and tlieir organisations to take 
speedy action for the extinction of untouchabihty in all public places and outdoor 
dealings. The appeal was signed by almost wall the prominent Hindus of Bombay, 
a large number of them well-known for their orthodox style of living. Tim manifesto 
was published in the press and circulated all over the country and similar appeals 
were issued in Ahmedabad, Karachi and many other cities, signed by foremost 
local Hindu citizens and Hindu leaders, lesser ])eoj)le signing in thousands. 

The Committee is confident that if sustained and vigorous efforts are made by 
Hindu Congressmen on proper lines, the problem of untouchability is capable of 
being solved for all practical purposes without recourse to direct action which may 
involve the Hindu society in an internecine struggle at 1 most critical juncture 
in the history of the nation. If, however, this is not accomplished soon, we may be 
unable to avoid a vast and embarrassing domestic struggle for which the Hindus 
may have to thank none but themselves. For “it is impossible” to quote the words 
of Mahatma Gandhi, “to avoid an exhibition of inpatience and worse, if after having 
awakened them (i. e. the so-called untouchable classes) to a sense of tlieir awful posi¬ 
tion, we do not succeed in easing it for them before it becomes too late.” 

Temples And Wells Opened. 


The following is the list of temples declared opened under the auspices of the Com¬ 
mittee or through the efforts of its members, workers and symjiathisers : 


1. Datta Darbar Temple 

2. Muruti „ 

3. Koteshwar „ 

4. Rama’s „ 

5. Fakirchand's ,, 

6. Byahorji’s Kadhakrishna Temple 

7. Naramadaji’b Temple 

8. Purnani Khair Mai Temple 

9. Bilaiya’s Radhakrishna I'emple 

10. Bade Mahabir’s Temble 

11. Rama’s Temple 

12. Dikshitpura Shiv Temple 

13. Shankar and Mahabir Temple 

14. Ekveera Devi Temple 

15. Maruti Temple 


Ellichpur (Berar) 
Akola. 

Wai (Dt. Satara) 
Gulal Wadi, Bombay. 
Jubbulpore. 


Tumsar (C. P.) 
Kinai (Oudh State) 
Satara. 


(Seth Jamnalal Bajaj had opened his own temple of Laxmi Narayan before this 
Committee was formed.) 

Temples declared opened through the efforts of other origanisations or individuals 
working on similar lines are— 


1. Ekbote’s Temple 

2. Ganpati „ 

3. Yamai Devi „ 

4. Kirloskar's „ 

5. Maruti „ 

Untouchables are freely admitted 


Umerkhed (Berars) 
Pimpalner (Khandesh) 
Aundh (Dt. Satra) 
Kirloskar Wadi, Satara. 
Poona (Camp) 

and allowed to worship at Kailadevi’s 
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ancient temple owned by the State of Karauli in Rajjmtana. They are allowed 
to take the Uarshan and sit to listen to religious discourse on occasions at Rama’s 
temple, Sholapur. 

ihrough the efforts of the Secretary all the 27 Municipal wells were thrown 
open to the untouchables at Wardha. A number of wells were also thrown open 
during the Secretary’s visit at Tumsar and Gondia in C. F. Municipalities 
and local boards are being moved to lift the Ijan over scliouls, water wells, 
Dharmashalas, etc. wherever it still exists and to see that the benefits conferred 
are enjoyed by the untouchables wherever it has been lifted, 'fhese bodies are 
also being moved to withhold exeni])iions fiom tax in respect to all temples, etc., 
which persist in maint.iining tlie ban against untouchables. 

It must be noted that in all parts of the country temples are being opened, 
to untouchables by caste Hindus on (heir own iniiiitivc many of whom often do 
not announce the f.ict or the local events ate not reporle<l to wider jiiiblic. .Many 
Distiict Congress Comnuttees tlo not function though they exist in name .ind 
no information is collected or furnished by them in response to repeated requests 
made by this Committee. 

No sort of ban exists against imioucliablcs on the Kirloskar Industrial Settlement 
at Kirloskar Wadi (Dt. Saiar.i) an 1 iiutouchables nuinbeniig 80 live and work 
and deal wdili fellriw resident's on the < olonv wodiont a’ v disiinction wlia’cver, 
including in the temple. It is also uii leistood tliat no umouchability exists 111 
most part of the district of Ikiruli i (bihar) and in Gw,ihor State vilfigcs A resolu¬ 
tion had been yiassed throwing open 3 more temjiles in Bombay an i its vicinity but 
tlie trustees have not yet formally declared tlie temples open in the press owing to the 
necessary arrangements not having been yet completed. 

'Through the elTorts of the Committee a Conference of some of the Bonib.iy 
Temjile ddaistees anil the leaders of umoudiables was brought about at Mi Jayakar’s 
house in Bomb.iy wdth a view to discuss tlie Icg.il as]>c<.t ol the temple-entry question 
and to find if possible a Modus Ojjera/i'U to cm the gordi.in knot ol the legal barrier. 
A procedure was found under wdneh 'Temjili^ Tru-itees could aojiroich the Couit for 
direction and the Trustees agreed t() ]>rocee 1 upon that line of procedure as soon as 
cause for action liad arisen the untouchables co-opcr.itmg 

The Bombay Brovincial Congress Committee iicdd this month a Conference of 
leading Hindus and sympathisers of the Anti-umouchability movement which was 
attended by Sjt. Jamnalal Baj.aj and reprcsen atives of v.irious org.inisations including 
those of the depressc I classes, as also by a fair number of Temple Trustees 
Suggestions were invited and made for effectively carrying on the Anti-untouchability 
propaganda in various sphtmes and a sub coininiiiee was formed to execute the 
programme of wmrk laid down. 

The Committee’s special thanks are due to Mr. M Iv. layakar, M. L. A , B ir-at- 
Law and Sjt. B. G. Kher, Solicitor, Bombay, for the most v.iluable assistance they 
have rendered to the Committee at a great sactifice of their time and personal 
convenience, in the most delicate and trying task of negotiating wnth the trustees 
of various Bombay Temples in the midst of a most dirficult siiuiiioii. With Sjt. 
Kher the cause of the untouchables is a pas^>ion. 'There^is liardly an organisation 
for the uplift of untouchables in Bombay with which he is not closely connected. 
His zeal and sweetness of temper coupled with his undoubted abilities in the legal 
profession makes him irresistible and his influence is discernible everywhere. It is 
difficult to thank him adequately for all that he lias done for the Committee and for 
the cause generally. 

Swami Anand took charge of the Committee’s Central Office in Bombay from 
the commencement and did all the work tor the Secretary whose absence at tlie 
Bombay Central Office of the Committee was almost continued save’a few day 
flying visits occasionally. Sjt. Pundalikji Katagade’s services were lent by Sjt. 
Gangadharrao Deshpande for propaganda work in the districts for which Sjt. Punda- 
likjee is eminently fitted. He continually toured in Berars, Bombay and Maharashtra 
districts and most of the temples opened in these provinces are the fruit of his efforts. 
Both Swami Ananda's and Sjt. Pundlikji’s services have been honorary. 



The prohibition Committee Report 

The follofeinff report on Prohibitlan was snhmitled bij Mr, C. Uajaffopalacfiari 
to the All Intlia Conpress Committee :— 

The Indian National Con^^rcss at Calcutta adopted the following as Clause I of the 
resolution on “Future Programme” ;— 

“In the Legislature and outside every attemj>t will be made to bring about Total 
Prohibition of Intoxicating Drugs and Drinks, picketting of liquor and drug shops 
shall be organised wherever desirable and ])osbible.” 

In ])ursuanre of this, the Working Committee of the C'ongress adopted the 
following resfdudon on 3rd January ; — 

“Resolved that Mr. C. Raj.igopalachari be authorised on bcdi df of the Committee 
to suggest a sclieme an 1 apaoi.c :i Committee to carry out the piogramme of 
Prohibiiion mim ionetl in tdaubC 1 o( 'he resolui on on Fu'ure Programme” 

1 according!V lormiilated a scheme an 1 suggested names for the Committee. 
The scheme was adopt; 1 ail the following Cential Commiitee for Prf)hibiLion 
was appointed ; Dr. M A. Xn^an, Sjt. Vallabliai J. Patel, Pabu Rajcndra Prasad 
and my self. 

A meeting of this Committee was held at Ahinedabad on 4ih March All 

the members were present exce|'.i Dr. Aiistri I was afipomled .Secretary and 
was authorise >1 to act in the name of the Commit'ee and take all steps to carry out 
tlie sfdieme. 

It was lesolved futther 10 st.irt work only in such ar<‘as where satisfactory workers 
were forthcoming and wjunc f i<',ilines for carrying on the Campaign were available 
and to co-opma c wch ndicr bodies working lowir Is the same end, including caste 
and commtinal p.uudi lyers 

Circulus wore mou to the Se< letaries of ^evcI.ll Pr»wincial Congress Committees 
to form stib commiitecs in tlicii lespeciive jirovnu.es anti appoint a special Secretary 
for tins work. Idic following proviiu cs appointed sj^ecial secretaries for Prohibition 
whose nameb are given below : 

Andhra : Si' A. Govindat haryulu, Ellorc. 

Assam : Dr H uekrishna I)as, G.iuhati. 

C. P. fIl.ldu^<ani ; .Mr 1 ). P. Misra, 174, Civil Lines, Jubbulpore. 

Gujrar : Sji. K V Mehta and Miss Xliiuben Petit. 

Mahar.islitra : St), X R. Guni il, M. L. G, Kasha Peth, I^oona city. 

'ramilnad : Sps K .Sanianam, Gandlii .\shra 11, and M. Bhaktavatsalam 
1/14 Sannadhi Suae', Mylapoie, Madr.is. 

Pun).lb : Dr Idii.ishuiam Sh.iriin, Pr.idlaugh Hall, Lahore. 

IJ. P. : Sji .Sliri Kiislma < liandra Sirirmi, Kalab’’nnrava, Benares City. 

In Bihar, Babu Rap-ndra Prisal himself is doing the work. 

d'owaids the end ot die las' ye ir 1 w is approat bed l)y Mr. Ghanshyamdas Birla 
through .Mahiatma G.indhi to tak<; ov r charg" of the Hon. Secretaryship of the 
Prohibition League of India from Rev Herbert Anleison who was going away to 
Kngland. .Xfier some correspon Icnce I accepted the office and formally took charge 
of It on 1st April, 1929. This has in no wiy hiudere 1 but has rather helped ihe 
work. I have not found any difficuhy in iiiducing them <ill to help anti co-operate 
in the Congress Campaign, 

My (ours hav ; been so far restricted to Tamilna.h As the work of Prohibition 
pro})iganfla lies more among the illiterate, it has been necessary to restrict my 
movements in thib m.itier 1 did an in'casive tour and prop.aganda in three 
districts in the Souih,—Noiih Arcot, Chingebmt and Salem. Altogetlier I have 
addressed 60 meetings up till no v on the subject. 

Several thousands of handbills and other literature on the subject of Drink have 
been distributed. 

A valuable booklet on “Foreign Liqu ir in India*' written by Rev. Herbert 
Anderson and published bv the ITohibition League has been distributed. 
It has drawn considerable attention. The quarterly magazine of the Prohibition 
League, “Prohibition*’ which is now edited by me is drawing much more public 

36 
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attention than before. A Tamil monthly journal ‘‘Vimochanarn” is published 
by me dealing with the subject of Prohibition in a popular manner. 

In order to mobilise public opinion I printed and circulated a Total Prohibition 
Pledge Form among the various Provincial vSe('revarit‘s with a re(|aest to [)rint 
it in the form of books in the language of their respccnvc provinces and distributed 
them for taking signatures. I got books printe<l myself for use in Taniilnad, circul.ilcd 
them among workers available in the various tlistricis. I distriljute 1 261 pledge 
books in Tamilnad and most of the b.)oks are yet unreairned. As fir as returned 
they number about 8cno signatures. 

Individual pledge forms were sent wil'n covering letters to member. of the 
Council of State, Legislative Assembly and l.egislativc Councils of Lengal, Bihai 
and Orissa, Bombay and Central Provinces. I omuied nanu's ol^vioiislv unsuitable 
for the purpose of approudnng in this Camiiaign Bui a prejion leraiing number 
of those approached have not < are,l to reply. i\ej)lies were recc'ive 1 (rom only 

64 legislators. These lep'ie^ howevei do not exiiau^t the ntimber of people 

pledged to support Total Piohibmon .is a huge number of those who have not 
replied are alreaflv ])le Ignd to it on their parlv licku s 

Local Boilies in Tamiln.id and ‘\ndhiM have been socnallv cii f'lilai ised and in 

resi^onse to this a do^en Municipal and L0C..1I Bo:u Is hivr .cl.ipfe 1 resolutions 

recording their o})inion in favoui of i'oi.al Prohibition .ind (.dlmg upon the ('loverii- 
ment to |)iohibir all intoxicating Drinks -and Drug'^ and offeimg their serx'ii'es in 
enfori.ement. O her B ) ir is in h‘ p'-oeimrc ire following 

The Andhra Local Bodies Confeiem e which met 1 i iPvwi la in tie' fits' week of 

September adojited an emphatic resolution for I'o li Prohibi' on .ml appealed 

to all Local Bodies in Andlir.i Desbi to le. oil ilenr opinion m the same 

manner. 

The Hindu Religious En lovvmcnts B >at 1, M i Ir.is. .1 s’ laporv b > \v h is issu d 
a memoraniUim strongly a Ivising Penile Pinm "* .ini iius’cr^ tln-onghout 
the Presidency (Andhra and'Pamiln.i 1 ) iioi to le ise out tlieir trcb foi inanufaciure 
of liquor. This is a great step as there are m iny tenuile trees m boudi In lia used 
for tod !y tapping. 

After taking up lids work I may we horn ex.iggcrai ion ih.a' al' my time is 

being taken up by it. Titere is volummon-, roiiespon leiice to hi' ^ irrie 1 on liebides 
tours anil meetings and per.^onal piop.igand.a and ihe piihlexi 1 m of written li era iire. 

As a result of ihe agitation in reg.ud 10 Pro nhition, die \!a!i i-,(iov'in ,ent 
has been comjielled to underiake ,i s.ep wlech tiiou;d by i ', d i-, no si i->fe'tory 
and is probably only ;i dilatory me i^ure, is yet .a s'. moiorn of the presume of public 
opinion. 'They hive allotted 4 hik'i.s of lup.-es toi die c.in v mg on of olfi i.il pro¬ 
paganda for Total .Abstinence am mg tn., pi ople Tlii> siep b.is dra in i onsi h.T.ible 
attention abtoa 1 . Tlie Uni’ed !’rovm':es Plover -niL in i-y also t ikmg a similar 
step, and it is probable that other jirovinces may foliow Idiough ilie (lovcrniieml 
propaganda is directed only to pre iclnng 'Pmal Ab.ninence, m.nnMiuing liqn r 
shops and its traffic in drugs, the [irofi.ag.ind.i c.irrie 1 on ui its n ime will nci essarily 
lead in spite of itself to an increased agitation for To'al Prohibition. 

Provinces - 

Tamilnad ,—The Provincial Congress Committee aiipninicd a sub-committee with 
Sjts. K. Santanam and M. Bhaktavatsalam as Joint Sei ret iries and a Untie 1 a sum of 
Rs. 500 for its expenses. 'Phey have enrolled the Le.igue uf Youth and the Hindustani 
Seva Dal branches in Madras as their worker for IToldbition The League of Youth 
is carrying on gond work an-.I is organising Pruhibiiion demonsnations and 
exhibitions. The sub-committee has also printed and distrilm ed some liierature. 

Karnatak —The Secretary, Karnaiak Provincial Congress Committee informed 
me on the loth June that their Council resolved to apjioint a whole-time organiser 
and that Mr. R. R. Diwakar, one of the Secretaries, was authorised to select a 
worker. On account of Mr. Diwakar’s illness the work was deliyed. On 14th 
November however the Assistant Secrelary of the Karnatak I’rovincial Congress 
Committee reported that no special sub-committee or whole-time worker was 
appointed but that two districts ofDharwarand South Canara were carrying on the 
Campaign with special workers. 
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Mr. R. S. Hukkeriker was in charge of the Campaign in Dharwar anrl Mr. K S. 
Karanth in South Canara. Mr. KaranBi has l)een doing propaganda and staging 
some dramas in his dis^rist. 

Proinhidon Pledge Books were j)i int(*d in <’anare.-^e ,ind were distributed. They 
liave no’ been returned. 

A})>lhr<i —Mr. A (iovindarharyulu, the Proliibition Secretary, has been carrying 
on the Camjaaign flirougli the press an 1 t)li*rofna Me toured in Kis^na, West 
and Kas’ Godavari districts anil a Idrcsscd ncady 20 meetings persanally. Other 
mennbeTs oT tin* sub-sommiinn* also .address<‘d several ineeiing^. Mr. Ciovinda- 
charyulu has h(‘pi himself in ton di with locai i)odies in his ])r()vince in 
regard to this maner. 'Dm Taluk Bo.U'D of Ellore, Bheeniavaram, 
RniahmundiIvama'li nnrapiirain .and Cocana la and the District Boards of East 
and Wes' ('ro l.avari ha\'(' to Iv* congra'ii'-ated for their unanimous resolutions not 
to 1( asi' on’ tlu-ir tiees for to 1 Iv eve 1 dioiuli it meant ronsi terable loss of revenue. 
It is hoped that the initiative of the .\ndhri Piovincial Loe d Bodies Conference 
will l)e taken up hy dl local hoilics throughout hidia 

Mall (irdshira. — Mr N. U. (ninjal. M L. C , writes that the work is being 
carrital on flitly well 

(tii'nat .—The Stttetarv, f'lUiar.i' Provincial Congress Commiitoe, reports that 
the Proliihition Campaign In caiI led on m a limited area systematically. The area 
^elecK'd i.s Sur.it dis lah t and a 'Paluka of Broac h District. Village organisation 
and c.is'e Ihanehav'eo. whole heartedlv siippor' the movement In spite of opposition 
from tile Icxomi: Ihpiriment and Ik e nsediolders much progress Inas been made. 
Coimumpnon of Inpior is n i)or( d to h.ive been reonca'd by 50 per cent. Rigid 
pif'kcliing IS gomp on in a numla r of villages d'he toi.d number of volunteers 

\vorking 111 the Chsmp.dgn is more i]..in 350. 'Tlu re were no bniders for about 266 

todi^y shops om of 050 put uj) for auetion The Icxc'se Isevenue of the district of 
Sunt has fihmi hy laldis tins yc.ir. Last year th.ere had been a fall of 6 lakhs 
a h eady. 

'Dutc 1", a strong Ihohihitioi. movement earned on among the R&niparaj 
I'eopU' and Kh-k'. ol Bar 'oh, Jalalpur. Mandvi and Ctlpad taliikas It has also 
.sfire.id II,‘o d.e i eigl h/miing B.aroda territorv In Jalalpur })icketting has been 
resoTO 1 o) hy /,oo Koh volmutcis undi. r tl.e bU]JCivision of a Farsi Sanyasi and 
Sit Ivavislianl.ir \'ya-, 'Twelve lupior sliops are being picketted round Karadi village. 
Cas'e org mis iiions me ludi'ing die C.impdgn 'The Surat District Campaign is 
heingy organisi cl hv S)t K N. Desai Caste organisations have made tlie Campaign 
their own '1 lure aie moie than 100 bliajan mandals and at least a thousand 

indivi iuals .icnveh' working in ikis c .amp.aign. The latest phase of the movement 

is die vo’unt.an icrn’ing out of tlie (late->rees hy tlieir owners. These trees had 
been utilised 01 Iv for dr.awmg to-fiy. and tlm villageis taking vows of abstinence 
an.l pirkelting lod.dv slio’ps i.atiirtdlv came to this logical conclusion of their attitude 
One Ranip.it.ii vdl ige in Bardoli l-as chopped of more than 300 trees and the 
movement i.s spre.idmg. 

(/’. Mi/h<inishlni .— Mr. Poonamchand Ranka reports that 10 meetings and 6 
dcmonstiations were c onducicd and a thousand ]>ledges taken. 

Punidb —In Punj.ib a Committee ct nsising of Sardar S.irdul Singh Caveeshar, 
Sh. Sirai ud-Din Pr icha and Di. Parashuram Sharma was appointed for the 
Prohibition Campaign. Temperance Societies were approached for co-operation. 
'Die Punjab 'Temi'crance Federation ami tlie Amritsar Temperance Society are 
reported to be doing good work. 

No reports have been leceived from other Congress Committees. 

Accounts 

There is a statement of accounts appended. I have requested Rev. Herbert 
Anderson to purchase and send a goocl lantern and slides for which I have not 
yet received tlie estimates. I anticipate a good deal ofexpenditure in the near future. 

GENER. 4 L 

The public agitation in regard to Total Prohibition of intoxicating Drinks and 
Drugs has considerably increased in volume and intensity. The Campaign has 
drawn international notice and sympathy. The press as well as politicians devote 
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considerable attention to the subject far more than they ever did before. The Govern¬ 
ment also exhibits increasing anxiety to satisfy the ])ublic in this mat er and appears 
to feel that Prohibition is coming. I hope greatly to increase the scope of my work 
in the course of ihe next year. 

Finally, I take the liberty of saying that in rase the ronsMtutional Conference 
talked about comes off, it is hoped that the Congress delegation will rememrier 
to press the Prohibition Clause, XVIII of Article 4 (Fundamental rights) of the 
dr.ift Constitution unanimou.-.ly adop'tnl at 'he All-ihirtics Convention. It would 
be fatal to trame a new Constitution schediihng J^.xcise and P' <cise Revenue as a 
Provincial subject. If a tlue sense of piopcrnon m regard to the poverty of the 
country is realised and the monstrously high salanes an<i excessive establishments 
now maintained in all the services aie cut tlown as they nuis! be when we corne 
to our own, the financial difficubies in the wav of 'Total Prohibidon will easily 
disapfiear and tlie resources oi theloaes* strata of the pojiulaiion will be conserved 
to the advantage of the Nation in every way. 


The Bengal Election Dispute 

Before the repor's given above were adojiie 1 by tbe -\ll India t'cv.igress Committee 
Mr Subh.is Cbandra Bose (IR-ngal) moved tbai as the duly elected members of 
the A I C C. from Beiiital were no’ allowed to tak-. p.tri in iliai meeting the house 
beailjomned Thereupon the Presuh nt Pt. Moolal Ntdiiu made .1 snatennent explain¬ 
ing the position tn regard to die Bengal 1 let 11011 dispu'e and ruled out of order tlie 
adjoLirnment motion of Mr Bose. I'urther dis'.'u^sion then ensue 1 on the Bengal 
disjiute. General Secreiaiy P;. Jauh.nlal Nehiu siigi^esied at tl is s' that as the 
matter was im[)ortant technical ohijeciions might be waived and tbe A. 1 C' C. might 
go into the dispute if an appe.d w.is submiite 1 in a pioper fonn. Mr C,. Harisirvot- 
tama Kau (Andhra) howevn.r insisted that the house must adiourn in 01 let to decide 
the cjuestion wlieiher the Ciommitiee was pr^gieilv cons'rii c‘d and il could not trans¬ 
act any business until tliat qiustion was decided. 'I he adiournnicni inooon was dis¬ 
allowed l)\ the President, Mr. S (.Mi’ia lie n g.avc form.il notice of .ippc il against 
the Working Commillec’s decision on ;he Bengal dispute. The President si iied tliat 
the appeal would be taken up the next day afer clue nodee was given to tiiC otl'ier 
side, Tltereujji n Mr. Ilansaivoii.ama Kau an 1 m iny of tlte menibers from Bengal 
walked out in {protest. 

'Thereafter the Committee resolved i'self into the Subjects Committee. 

The A. I. C. C. met again on Decent hr r 2 S\ ]iU 9 . 

The President Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru stated that iii view of the special circums¬ 
tances of the case the apjteal preferred by Mr. S. C. Mitra (Bengal) be taken into 
consideration by tlie A. I. C. C. The Subjects Committee accordingly reconvened 
itself into the A. I. 0 . C. 

At this stage Dr. B. C. Roy (Bengal) stated that as a mailer of com]:)romise, the 
appeal should not be pioceeded wiih, and that in addition m the old A. 1 . C. C. 
members from Bengal present, six members of the new A I. C be allowed to take 
part in the Subjects Committee provided the total of iliese members did not exceed 
the number allotted to Bengal. 

It was stated that the parties agreed to this and it was stated also that Pt. Motilai 
Nehru had approved of this procedure. The President pointed out that this was a 
breach of the constitution, but as it was a compromise the house, if it so chose, might 
agree to the proposal. 

Mr. Nariman (Burma) suggested that this might be taken as a variation of the 
interlocutory order^passed by the then president, Pt. Motilal Nehru. 

After some discussion Dr. Roy's suggestion as varied by Mr. Nariman was accep¬ 
ted and the Committee resolved itself into the Subjects Committee. 

The A. I. C. C. met again on December 29 , 1929 . 

Mr. Sen-Gupta (Bengal) complained of the publication of the press statement 
which appeared in the Lahore morning papers on December 29, over the signatures 
of 28 members of the A. 1 . C. C. from Bengal and which attacked the impartiality and 
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integrity of the then president Pt. Motihil Nehru in regard to the Bengal elec¬ 
tion dispute and also impugned the authority of tlie Working Committee. Mr. Sen- 
(jupta stated that he had agreed to the arrangement of the jirevious day in the in¬ 
terests of pea(.e but in view of the altitude of the other party he w.as compelled to 
withdraw his C(»nsent to that arrangement and requested the house to go into the 
whole question and give its verdict. M. Subhas C handia Hose suj;pcirted by Dr. B. 
C. Roy (Bengal) and Mr. Abdur Rahim (Bengal) explained that their smtement had 
been supjilied to the ]rress on the 27th inst., that is, .soon alter their walk-out on that 
day and tliat iherefoie they were not responsible lor its late publication and conse- 
qiicmt misunderstandings. Mr. T Prakasani (Ainihra) obiecieti to rcoj ening of the 
liengal question. The President J-'t. Jaw.iharlal Nehru strongly objected to his 
h(t}ia fdfs or his predecessor’s or the Working Committee’s fidrs being (piestioned 
and w’anted the house to go into the wiioh* ni.itter i’t. Miriihil Nehrn aNo seated that 
under the circumstances he must claim an open enquiry, f >r, his own honour had 
been questioned. The house accor.iinglv agree 1 to enquire into the Bengal election 
matter the next day, the 30th December. The Committee then resolved itself into 
the .Subjects Committee. 

'Phe A. /. ( 7 . C. mri on Derrmbry .Kf, 

After some preliminary discussion Pt. Ja’.vaharlal .Nehru who as Gei.cral Secretary 
had flealt with the files cones rinng the llengal disiaite read to the house the whole- 
corresponrhuice tracing ihe history ot tlie (.as(^ Pt Mo'ilal Nehru also spoke. 
After some more discussion Mr S C. Ih^se explimed that his statement had been 
issued before tlic ('oniiiromue h.id been irrive i at an 1 though he told ’he Free Press 
to w’ithhohl it, it utifortun.aiely found us w’.av ni the p.iji-T^ 

He funher said that tliere ceri.ainly ha 1 been niisun lerst.itidings and be bml been 
under a misajiprehensiou regarding scveial matte's. He rtgieticd this. He had full 
faith in Pandit Motihil Neliru’s fairness <iii<l li.ul never wnsbed to auack his hento 
He was still prepared to leave the decision of the disiaite to Pamlit Motilal Nthrti 
and to abide by 11 whatever it migiii be 

Pandit Motilal Nehru on belialf of Idmself and tlie Working Commiiiee accepletl 
the e.vpression of regret an I hoped ilial there would be no repetition of such 
ncf'urrences. 

The Ihesident announced that in vi< w of what had i.aken place the compromise 
arrived at on December 28, would hold good and, that the additional six members 
from Beng.'il would participate in the Subjects C ommittee. 

The Committee then resolved itself into the Subjects Committee. 

After the termination of the Congress the A. I. C. C. met again on January 1, 
1930. 

Mahatma Gandhi stated that in accordance w'ith the established convention the 
house should ratify the personnel ot the (Ubinet selected by the Piesident, and read 
out the followMug 10 names chosen bv the IVesi lent in consultation with a few others : 

Mahatma Gandlii, Pt Moiil.al Nehru, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Syt. C. 
RaJagopalachari.il, Shri Vdillabhbhai J. Patel, Shri J. M. Sen-Gupta, Sardar Sardul 
Singh Caveesliar, Dr. B. Pattabhi Sitarainayya, Dr. Satyapal and Shri Jairamdas 
Doulatram. 

Mr. Abdur Rahim objected to this procedure and wanted that individual names 
should be ]mt before the house tiud voted ujton. Mr. Satyamurli also opposed the 
procedure and jmoposed following additional nanies for the Working Committee : 

Mr. S. Shrinivasa Iyengar, Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose and Mr. T. Prakasam. 

Mr. R K. Sidhva (siiul) proposed the names of Mrs. Saiojini Naidu and Dr, 
Ansari. The f'lesident explained that it was always a pleasure for anyone to co¬ 
operate with persons like Mrs. Naidu and Dr. Ansari, but both of them had expressed 
their unwillingness to be on the Working Committee and hence their names were 
not included. Dr Alam (Punjab) supported Mr. Satyamurti’s suggestion and 
furtlier added Mr. Satyamurti's name for the Working Committee but the latter 
wiilidrew his name. Mr. Harimohan Chatterjee (Punjab) suggested Swami Govinda- 
nand's (Sind) name. At this stage Sefh Jamnalal I^jaj {tix-officio) suggested that 
the official list should be put to the house en^bloc, Mr. Satyamurti wanted that each 
name should be voted upon. 
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The rresiiienf sinter] that lie woiiM take the sense of the house as regards the 
procedure* ,ind wouM dien give Ins de't'ision. O i vo^es l)eing taken as to whether 
Out lir>i TH'ouo',!* ! h\’ Mr. r'i.»nlhi sL,ould ])i* vntrd u'lO’i as :i wl’iole or not, 7 ^ votes 
were* in favour nf luki 'Lt it rt> h! >r i i 1 6? were 'ig tins' 'Ins i>ro' t* lure. As the 

lh'(*si !eu! w.m .r i loum i tg iliesc figures, Mr. S S i'i'ouri i \va]k'*d oni in protest, 

Ht* wMs follou’e I hv .'ih nn ■'^o o hen memhers I'd'C Ihcsi h’u st I'a'd that tlic walk¬ 
out W!s hi-,'v :is lu' hid uo' ve! inuounee 1 lus 'heiaon in reg ird (o lie jirocedure 
lie (d'losit fo a i ne. hi , iu vuav of t!ie ( I vo mg !u‘ ha ! d-'cide 1 to put tlie 
irnues mdix 'du'dlv tf-t v )'e in or h*r 'o .avoi 1 .ih jiossi' !e dissinshn don or inisiinder 
sfnn’o^iT p,i,. S.a'vnuuri an! o’hers re*'.'! in a jnecipra'e manner. Mr. 

K. Punui.di (‘^ind) m iv< d tg’n'’.m-ent of ila* hmis'* ‘dl ueM inotniug widi a view 
to diowi.ig I um\-id.p •,-()'] > .-m npu u ' .ini’v ' o (') u • hi I; I’lie ,t hournuent moooii 
wre- serou \d hv Mr .Ahdur Rthiiii hnl on hnug pin '<> die vo‘e w,is dec] ire l lost. 

\ hrdio’ was t d^ea for he eh '’’ou of mauiliers lo the Woihing Commitlee 

and the officia! list ofilie ten ninmsgiv<'n rdmve was declared carried by an over¬ 
whelming luaioiiiv 

The Ittdi’n NaUonai Cont^'^css 

dw !>r’/■:)/in:/,' /.'M.n 

ddu' I'or ;^'■follrr'' s‘ssi m of thr In h in \’ iiio i t! ‘ h>’i ■ r-'s- ('onun' iced ns sining 
on Sun t IV. 1 Iv' 2 ')d) Dt > i-'uhrt lo?.’.) n i; p m mods u ugii • cudui iu'^m n Lajpat 
Xagar, Laho-a;. The liuge pm 1 d, wdii' h c ml 1 .tcconiino ! i a- .ih-n; fjOien ihoiis.ind 
men wis laxed lo I’s inmos' r.ap u-] \- 

With 11 i cnloumd S'ltmunl fit-/'- .in! insjurmg ino‘'o., p] ic^* 1 nine md iliore, 
w’idi hiin.di'g wm L 1 s an I loii 1 sp--deers. \\\ rs high or lainent.il r is'ruin 'he Ihacilal 
prcsenled a so's'lai le an once imposing an 1 inspumg 

Ihinc'M ilh-.1' 5 p '1! amids’ .'ninleioip 'liters ml shf>n s of /h/a/'■ MdUirum the 
I’resi ieu'-cdtci ,ac( oum ini'd fix I )r. S.i’fii 'd,n KnciPew, hhm n in of ihe Reception 
Commi 'ee, e i red ihe Ihm 'a! m .a I'lo' e'-sion > on u. i.igr if es-Rres' hm s of the 
Congress and o'tmr promm in leidms 

1 In* uroc'ee 1) gs connne ua* 1 \vi h '!i“ .’nj.i;g of UniJr .'l/u/ucu' / h\' a hand of 

larlics in pm o'rop s'leno'-, he a!| de H m-.-* - m mg i ' rev‘reiv'e Anodit'i .song 
extolling the sell-iinmohni m of in mivi Na>'i /A/- (!rte.v einhnsi.istic cheers 

from the audiituce. 

The Wclcom? Address. 

Then Dr. Kitchlew read his a ! h'*ss weh'> •dug die delep ites .\f'e.r this F’andit 
jawaharlal Nehiii delivered his piesideno d a hlress in Hindi which w.is a inasterlv 
analysis of problems that the n iiioa waull fire in 'lien in ir* h low.ir is i!u* goal of 
Freedom. 

Dr. Ki'chlew, Chairman of the Rt ception Commitlee, in his sjieecdi, after 
gdving an elaborate history of wlial lie c.illed the economic, an ! politic,il exjiloitation 
of India by Rrilain referred to the iion-coopera'ion m )wm ml of 1921 and said 
that the people as a whole gave a s|ileai li 1 response to tire c.ill of r> volution. “The 
leaders and workers, men and women, young and ol 1, without any distinction of 
castes and creeds gladly filled the jails in their thousands and })aid the jienalty 
of deliberately violaiing the laws of the foreign burc iut.ratio system of Government. 
Something untoward happened at Chauri Chaura and one or two other places and 
there was a dead stop to our mo^rnent at the most psychological moment of 
its struggle for existence.” 

He said that the Hindu-lMuslim differences were only transitory. They were 
the result of a tremcndou.s reaction and if left alone woul'l have died tlieir natural 
death, but goaded by the faiitns of buieaucrats they tried to solve them. The All- 
Parties Conference had done them no good ; on the contrary by giving a status to 
rank communalists they had done immeasurable harm to the political movement. 
The Nehru Committee appointed by the Congress flid all in its power to bring 
about an amicable settlement of inter-communal questions but their report had not 
brought them any real solution of those questions. Dr. Kitchlew felt that there 
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was something fundamentally wrong about their conception of religion in connection 
with the political life of the country. “Let us realise that religion is after all only 
a matter of opinion, of fiiih, of convic'ion wliu.li can be • hanged at any moment 
in one's lite. Let us therefore geiiid of tliis notion of liavin^ reliyion as the basis 
of our political rights and politic.-il demands and divisions. 'The cries of religion 
in danger or religious culture in danger, are the result ol (iistrust and suspicion created 
by the policy of divide and rule.” 

Massks WouiU) Fom.ow Tiikm 

He urged them to liave a goal fighting programme baani on a truly national 

and economic basis. He w.is sure ilia' the m.iss's would immedi ot ly follow their 

lead. During the S.oy.igraha an i non-co peration days liicy and the petty 

bourgeoisie did not cry to liah In tact tliey fell annoyed a: tlie retreat at Tfirdoli, 
'flic masses even to lay were m-g iniTing theiiuelv* s on a politito-cconoinic basis 
;in I by their strikes an 1 demonsi raoo'''. weie alie.idy showing won ierful signs of 
uniiv. He reiteoued ihat no religion', i uliure was 10 danger If dlev must have a 
provision in the fir are W)n',ii!uiio 1 le' them i>n :\ ecucral laovt-iion 10 the effect that 
any qu'-sdon rel 1 ing lo mli'p m o; r< iigious cuhure slionld no’ be derided in die case 
ot objei lion unies, a fix, d nil nbci of mrmber'i piolcisi that religion an 1 present 
111 the meeting g ive fh or s!ip|H)ri. I'na' r. Jir, .)p,ti » . w mi 1 aif ird lietier pro'ertion 
til an the \’icioLis a 11 1 b 11 ba r< >iis sm. t m of se, ■ ira '• n. ,»• t. s 'n at 10,1 on (.ominiinal 1 ines. 

Passing on to da qu'sOim ol p Iro d >taMis ;)i KiO idew said tliat after the 
jiass.ige of the Midi is o olu 1011 d-r'iimg 1 o lepe 1 r ok e a> 'ht goal we stand 
])ledge\l as lionoutabli men to ^leed tie m leji.n !e ■ •• no' oni, in idea! tor our country 
IjLir our iminediaie objifoac. 1 wo di\-, moie an i :’.e s'ljiula e 1 jiriio l of twelve 
inoii'lis would pa,s Hi'daito tlnm'.iroi hmi.o'ainvrd (from Mis Majesty. ) It 
mav bi^ still in triustt or 11 iniy .. u o.ive b.c 1 sen' .it ill I'lierefore let us make 
our piejiiMlious in have .01 I prove to the worl ! tliat we tire really honest and 
serious-miiide .1 patiio.s, dre.idtiiily in laioirst. .itid we me.in business.” 

1\ !■: I * lx S 1 I't i\ I h AS U K F. 

'fhe soeaker nex' lefirred to wi, u lie c die ! n pre.',sive me istiies—the Trades 
Dispute Pill, llie S ifetv Thll Tliey aiond-:'' i 'h-m elementary rigi’ts, die freedom 
of siieecli, tree do 11 of the pre-.s, {n'edom of a .s<‘) nition, .and big in to s; nd Indian 
patriots to the lo: k-igi .au 1 ].iiU :n gm i' numb m 'fiien m wa,-, suddenly discoveied 
that Indii was becoming die b rbe l of revolution iry ( on^’piiMrn s of the most 
violent tvpe an 1 provditions weie lauin !,ed on a scale ’dtat Ivit'fHd imagination. 
C.ases crotiped. 1,0 as d by a toiu'h of the magic waiul In ItekUi I as late as 1924 
.an aimie:, v wa', gi iiU'' 1 <0 downnglr I'ol 1 bloo led nuir<iejeis .ind tki-ir [lolitical status 
was recognised. Tios w O', mn being done in 1 kIm C in.idti and .South \frica, he saiiL 
h.id to liar 1 hcTore thev got Dominion Stitus; ludan 1 after (eii’urirs ot repression 
won their Free State only wlien the Sinn k'einers .an 1 l-iepublu ans c.irne into die 0 [>en 
with th'nr jiarallel (lovernment and the Insli volumeeis bv successfully ttarrying 
out a juogr.imme of guerilla warfiie made things r.ither hot for the Black and 
'fans and the horde of English and Irish spies tin I reactionaries 

Mass Civil Disoufdifncf 

He had no faith in the sincerity of the I.abour Goveinment. The latter would 
not make Dominion St;viii-> tfieir jiariy cjuesiion and risk tlteir reputation and 
chances of liolding office for the sake of India. No self tcspecting pto])le could 
entert.'iin even the idea of making die future of a nation dependent on die goodwill 
and fortunes of an alien political party of a domineering nation. India's freedom 
could be attained only through India's own efforts. The history of the nations 
tliat had attained freedom as well as the history of the Indian ]ioliiic;d struggle told 
them that self-reliance, sacrifico and suffering were the only aids to Swaraj. He 
suggested the following programme for the country : (1) The Congress should 

deckire complete independence as its immediate objective ; (ii) complete boycott 
of the legislatures ; (iii) the organisation of a national army of workers with a view 
to co-ordinate and combine ilifferent workers and peasants’organisations ; (iv) the 
organisation of a permanent body of full-time national workers, paid as well as 
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honorary ; (v) the organisation of mass civil disobedience as well as individuil 
civil disobedience in selected areas un'ler the direction of a compact and small 
central committee of action with full powers of control. 

Concluding he said: “Today we are once again on the eve of a period of 
dynamic action. I apiHnil to Mahalniaji, j>ray come and lead us. We are ready 
but let there be no repetition of Chaiiri Chaura and turning back once we get our 
feet onward. Let the slogan be onward, onward until the goal is reached.’ 

The Presidential Address 

The following is the English rendering of the Presidential Address, delivered 
in Hindusthani by Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru - 

COMRADKS, —For four .and for'y years this National Congress has laljourcd for 
the freedom of India. During this perio I it has somewhat slowly, but surely awakened 
national conscionsncbS from us long stupor and built up the national movement. If 
to-day wo arc g.iihered here at a crisis of our destiny, conscious of our strength as 
well as of our weakin ss and looking wiih hone and apprehension to the future, it is 
well that we give first thought to tiiosc who have gone before ns and who spent out 
their lives with litile h()])e of rewar-l so that thosC tha' followed them may have the 
joy of a(dncveineiil. Many of the giants of old aic not with us and we of a later day 
standing on an eminence of the:r creation may often decry their effor's. That is the 
w.ay of the world. But none of vou can forget them, ni the great work they did 
in laying the foundations of a free India. And none of us can ever forget tliat glori¬ 
ous band of men an i women who without reckoning the consequences have hiid 
down their young lives or soem their Irnght youth in suffering ami torment in utter 
protest tigainst a foreign domination. Many of their names even are not known to 
us. They laboured .and suffi red in silence without any exjret.tation of public applause 
and by their heart’s blood they nursed the tender pl.ant of India’s fieedoiii. While 
many of ns temporised and compromised, they stood up an 1 procl.iimcd a people s 
right to freedom anfi decl.ued to the world that Indi.i even in Ikt degr.idatlon had the 
spark of life in lier, because she refused to submit to tyranny and serldoin. Brick by 
brick has our national movement been built up, and often on the [uostraie bodies of 
her martyred sons lias India advanced Tac giants of oM mav not be with us but 
the courage of old is with us still and Imlia can yet produce martyrs l:ke Jatindas and 
Wizaya. 

d his is the glorious heritage that wc h.ive inherited and you wish to ])ut me in 
charge of it. I know well that I occujiy this honoured [)Iace by chance inoie than by 
your deliberate design. Your desire w is to choose anotlu r—one who tower- above all 
others, in the present clay world of ours—and there could have been no wiser choice. 
But fate and he conspired together an<l Iburst me against your will an l mine into 
this terrible seat of responsibiliiy. Sliould I express my gratitude to you for liaving 
placed me in this dilemma ? But I am grateful indeed for your confidence in one 
who strangely lacks it himself. 

You will discuss many vital n.ational pioblcms that face us to-day .and your deci¬ 
sions may change the course of Indian history. But you art not the only people that 
are faced with problems. The whole world to-day is one vast quesiion-matk and 
every country and every people is in the melting pot. The age of faith, with the 
comfort and stability it brings, is past, and there is questioning about everything, 
however permanent or sacred it might have appc.sired to our forefathers. Every¬ 
where there is doubt and restlessness and the foundations of the state and society 
are in process of transformation. Old established ideas of liberty, justice, profieny 
and even family are being attacked and the outcome li.ings in the balance. We 
appear to be in a dissolving period of history when the world is in labour and out of 
her travail will give birth to a new order. 

No one can say what the future will bring, but we may assert with some 
confidence that Asia and even India will play a determining pan in future world policy. 

European Domination coming to end 

The brief day of European domination is already approaching its end. Europe 
has ceased to be the centre of activity and interest. The future is with 
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America and Asia. Owing to false and incomplete history many of us have been led 
to think that Europe has always dominated over the rest of the world and Asia 
has always let the legions of the West thunder past and has plunged in thought 
again. We have forgotten that for millennia the legions of Asia overran Europe 
and modern Europe itself largely consists of the descendants of those invaders 
from Asia. We have forgotten that it was India that finally broke the military 
power of Alexander. Thought has undoubtedly been the glory of Asia and specially 
of India, but in the field of action the record of Asia has been equally great. But 
none of us desires that the legions of Asia or Europe should overrun continents 
again. We have all had enough of them. 

India to-day is a part of a world movement. Not only China, Turkey, Persia 
and Egypt, but also Russia and the countries of the West are taking part in this 
movement, and India cannot isolate herself from it. We have our own problems, 
difficult ami intricate, and we cannot run away from them and take shelter in the 
wider problems that affect the world. But if we ignore the world we do so at our 
peril. 

Civilisation to-day, such as it is, is not the creation or the monopoly of one people 
or nation. It is a complete fabric to which all countries have contributed and then 
have adapted to suit their particular needs. And if India has a message to give to 
the world, as I hope she has, she has also to receive and learn much from the 
messages of other peoples. 

Why India Fell 

When everything is changing it is well to remember the long course of Indian 
liistory. Few things in history are more amazing than the wonderful stability of 
social structure in India which withstood the impact of numerous alien influences and 
thousands of years of change and conflict. It withstood them because it always 
sought to absorb them and tolerate them. Its aim was not to exterminate but to 
establish an equilibrium between different cultures. Aryans and non-Aryans settled 
down together recognising each other's right to their culture, and outsiders who 
came like the P.irsis found a welcome and a ])lace in the social order. With the 
coming of the Moslems the equilibrium was disturbed, but India sought to restore 
it and largely succeeded. Unhap[)ily for us, before we could adjust our differences, 
the political structure broke down, the British came and we fell. 

Great as was the success of India in evolving a stable society she failed in a 
vital particular and because she failed in this she fell and remains fallen. No 
solution was found for the problem of equality. India deliberately ignored this and 
built up her social structure on inequality and we have the tragic consequences 
of this in the millions of our [icople who till yesterday were suppressed and had 
little opportunity for growth. 

And yet when Europe fought her wars of religion and Christians massacred each 
other in the name of their Saviour, India was tolerant, although, alas, there is 
little of this toleration to-day. Having attained some measure of religious liberty, 
Europe sought after political liberty and political and legal equality. Having 
attained these also she finds that they mean very 1 ttle without economic liberty 
and equality. And so to-day politics have ceased to have much meaning and the 
most vital question is that of social and economic equality. 

India also will have to find a solution to this problem and until she does so her 
political and social structure cannot have stability. That solution need not necessari¬ 
ly follow the example of any other country. It must, if it has to endure, be based on 
the genius of her people and be an outcome of her thought and culture. And when 
it is found, the unhappy differences between various communities, which trouble us 
to-day and keep our freedom, will automatically disappear. 

Distrust And Suspicion 

Indeed the real differences have already largely gone, but fear of each other and 
distrust and suspicion remain and sow seeds of discord. The problem before us is 
not one of removing differences. They can well remain side by side and enrich our 
many sided culture. The problem is how to remove fear and suspicion and being 
intangible they are hard to get at. An earnest attempt was made last year by the 
All Parties Conference and much progress was made towards the goal. But we must 
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admit with sorrow that success has not wholly crowned its efforts. Many of our 
Muslim and Sikh friends have strenuously opposed the solutions suggested and pas¬ 
sions have been roused over mathematical figures and j)ercentages. Logic and cold 
reason are poor weapons to fight fear and distrust. Only fiith and generosity can 
overcome them. I can only hope that the leaders of various communities will have 
this faith and generosity in am])le measure. What shall we gain for ourselves or for 
our community if all of us are slaves in a slave country ? And what can we lose if 
once we remove the shackles from India and can breathe the air of freedom ? Uo we 
want outsiders who are not of us and who have kept us in bondage to be the protec¬ 
tors of our little rights and privileges, when they deny us tlie very right to freedom ! 
No majority can crush a determined minority ant.1 no minority can be sufficiently pro¬ 
tected by a little addi'ion to its seats in a legistature. Let us remember that in the 
world to-day almost everywhere a very small minority holds wealth and j)ower and 
dominates over the great majority. 

I have no love for bigotry and dogmatism in religion and I am glad that tliey are 
weakening. Nor do 1 love communalism in any shaj)e or form I find it difficult 
to appreciate why political or economic rights should depend on the merabershij) 
of a religious group or community. 1 can fully un lerstand the right to freedom in 
religion and the right to one’s own culluie, anti in India specially, whicli has always 
acknowledged and granted these riglus, it should be no difficult mailer to ensure 
their continuance. We have only to find out some way whereby we may root out 
the fear and distrust tliat darken our horizon to-day. The j.Hjlitics of a subject race 
are largely based on fear and we have been too long under subjection to get rid of 
them easily. 

I was born a Hindu, but I do not know how far 1 am jiistifieil in calling myself 
one or in speaking on behalf of Hintius. but birth still counts in this country and 
by right of birth 1 shall venture to submit to the leaders of the Hindus that it should 
be their privilege to take the lead in generosity. Generositv is not only good morals 
but is often good politics and sound expediency. And it is inconceivable to me that 
in a free India the Hindus can ever be poweiless. So fai as I am concerned I would 
gladly ask our Moslem and Sikh friends to lake what they will wiiliout i^rotcst or 
argument from me. I know that the time is coming soon when these labels and 
appellations will have little meaning and when our struggle will be on an economic 
basis. Meanwhile it matters little what our muliial arrangements are, piovided only 
that we do not build up barriers which will come in the way of our future progress. 

All Parties Report to be Put .\side 

The time has indeed already come when the All P.irties Report has to be put 
aside and we march forward unfettered to our goal. You will remember the 
lesolution of the last Congress which fixed a year of grace for tlie adoption 
of the All Parties scheme. That year is nearly over and the natural issue of that 
decision is for this Congress to declare in favour of independence and devise 
sanctions to achieve it. 

That year has not brought Dominion Status of the All Parlies Constitution. 
It has brought instead suffering and greater repression of our national and labour 
movements and how many of our comrades arc to-day forcibly kept away from us 
by the alien power ! How many of them suffer exile in foreign countries and are 
refused facilities to return to their Motherland ! The army of occupation holds 
our country in its iron grip and the whip of the master is ever ready to come 
down on the best of us who dare to raise their heads. The answer to the Calcutta 
resolution has been clear and definite 

Recently there has been a seeming offer of peace. The Viceroy has staled on 
behalf of the British Government tliai the leaders of Indian opinion will be invited 
to confer with the Government on the subject of India’s future constitution. The 
Viceroy means well and his language was the language of peace. But even the 
Viceroy’s goodwill and courteous phrases are poor substitutes for the hard facts 
that confront us. 

Devious Ways of British Diplomacy 

We have sufficient experience of the devious ways of the British diplomacy to 
beware of it. The offer that the British Government made was vague and there 
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was no commitment or promise of performance. Only by the greatest stretch of 
imagination could it be interpreted as a possible response to the Calcutta resolution. 
Many leaders of various political parties met together soon after and considered it. 
They gave it the most favourable interpretation for they desired peace and were 
willing to go half way to meet it. But in courteous language they made it. clear 
what ilic vital conditions for its acceptance were. 

Many of us who believed in independence and were convinced that the offer was 
only a device to lead us astray and create division in our ranks suffered bitter anguish 
and were torn with doubt. Were we justified in precipitating a terrible national 
struggle with all its inevitable consequences of suffering for many when there was 
even an outside chance of honourable peace ? 

With much searching of heart we signcfl that manifesto and I know not to-day 
if we did right or wrong. Later came the exj)lanations and amplifications in the 
Tlritish Parliament and elsewhere ami all doubt, if doubt there was, was removed as 
to the true significance of the offer. Even so your Working Committee chose to 
keei) open the door of negotiation and left it to this Congress to take the final 
decision. 

‘Dominion Status in Action’ a Snare 

During the last few days there has been another discussion of this subject in the 
British Mouse of Commons and tlie Secretary of State for India has endeavoured to 
jioint out that successive British Cinvernments have tried to prove not only by words 
i)ut by deed also the sincerity of their f lith in regard to India. We must recognise 
Mr. Wedgwood Henn's desire to do sornetliing for India and his anxiety to secure 
the goodwill of the Indian people. But his speech and the other speeches made 
in Parliament carry us no further. ‘Dominion .Status in action’ to which he draws 
aitention has been a snare for ns and has certainly not reduced the exploitation of 
India The burdens on the Indian masses are even greater to-day because of this 
‘Dominion Status in action’ and the so-called constitutional reforms of ten years ago. 
High Commissioners in I.ondon and representatives on the League of Nations 
and the purchase of stores and Indian Governors and high officials are no parts 
of our demanil. We want to put an end to the exploitation of India’s poor and 
to get the reality of power and not merely the livery of office. Mr. Wedgwood Benn 
has given us a record of the .achievements of the past decade. He could have added 
to it by referring to martial law in the Punjab, and the Jallianwala Bagh sliooting 
and the rejiression and exploitation that have gone continually during this period 
of ‘Dominion Status in action.’ He has given us some insight into what more of 
Dominion Status may mean for us. It means the shadow of authority to a handful 
of Indians and more repression and exploitation of the masses. 

What will this Congress do ? The conditions for co-operation remain unfulfilled. 
Can we co-openite so long as there are guar.intees that real freedom will come to us ? 
Can we co-operate when our comrades he in prison and repression continues ? Can 
we CO operate until we are assured that real jie.ice is sought after and not merely a 
tactical advantage over us ? Peace cannot come at the point of the bayonet and if we 
are to continue to be dominated over by an alien people let us at least be no consen¬ 
ting parties to it. 

The Goal Of Independence 

If the Calcutta resolution holds we have but one goal to-day, that of independence. 
Independence is not a happy word in the world to-day for it means exclusiveness 
and isolation Civilization has had enough of narrow nationalism and gropes towards 
a wider co-operation and interdependence. And if we use the word independence we 
do so (not ?) in the sense hostile to the larger ideals. Independence for us means com¬ 
plete freedom from British domination and British imperialism. Having attained 
our freedom I have no doubt that India will welcome all attempts at world co-opera¬ 
tion and federation and will even agree to give up part of her own independence to 
a larger group of which she is an equal member. 

The British Empire to-day is not such a group and cannot be so long as it domi¬ 
nates over millions of people and holds large areas of the world’s surface despite the 
will of their inhabitants. It cannot be a true commonwealth so long as imperialism 
is its basis and the exploitation of other races its chief means of sustenance. The 
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British Empire to-day is indeed gradually undergoing a process of political 
dissolution, it is in a state of unstable equilibrium. The Union of South Africa is 
not a very happy member of the family nor is the Irish Free State 
a willing one. Egypt drifts away. India could never be an equal 
member of the commonwealth unless imperialism and all it implies is discarded. 
So long as this is not done India’s position in the Empire must be one of subser¬ 
vience and her exploitation will continue. The embrace of the British Empire is 
a dangerous thing. It is not and cannot be the life-giving embrace of affection 
freely given and returned. And if it is not that it will be what it has been in the 
past, the embrace of death. 

Grievous Burden on Masses. 

There is talk of world peace and pacts have been signed by the nations of the 
world. But despite pacts armaments grow and beautiful language is the only 
homage that is paid to the Goddess of Peace. Peace can only come when the 
causes of war are removed. So long as there is the domination of one country 
over another there will always be attempts to subvert the existing order and no 
stable equilibrium can endure Out of im))erialism and capitalism peace can 
never come. And it is because the British Plmpire stands for these and bases 
itself on the exploitation of the masses that we can find no willing place in it. 
No gain that may come to us is worth anything unless it helps in removing the 
grievous burdens on our masses. The weight of a great empire is heavy to carry 
and^ long our people have endured it. Their backs are hem down and their 
spirit has almost broken. How will they share in the commonwealth partnershij) 
if the burden of exploitation continues ? Many of the problems we have to face 
are the problems of vested interests, mostly created or encouraged liy the British 
CTOvernment. The interests of Rulers of Indian Sta'es. of BriMsh officials and 
British capital and Indian capital and of tlie owners of big zainindaris are ever 
thrust before us and they clamour for protection. The unhappy millions who really 
need protection are almost voiceless and have few advocates. So long as the 
Britisli Empire continues in India, in whatever shape it may do so, it will strengthen 
these vested interests and create more. And each one of them will be fresh obstacle 
in our way. Of necessity the Government has to rely on opposition and the symbol of 
its rule is the secret service with its despicable and contemptible train of provocateurs, 
informers and approvers. 

Wc have ha(i much controversy about independence and Dominion Status and we 
have quarrelled about words. But the real tiling is the conquest of jiower by what¬ 
ever name it may be called. I do not think that any form of Dominion Status apjili- 
cable to India will give us real power. A test of this jiower would be the entire with¬ 
drawal of the alien army of occupation and economic control. Let us therefore 
concentrate on these and the rest will follow easily. 

We stand, therefore, to-day for the fullest freedom of India. This Congress has not 
acknowledged and will not acknowledge the right of the British Parliament to dicate 
to us in any way. To it we make no appeal. But we do appeal to the Parliament 
and conscience of the world and to them we shall demonstrate, I hope, that India 
submits no longer to any foreign domination. To-day or to-morrow we may not be 
strong enough to assert our will. 

We are very conscious of our weakness and there is no boasting in us or pride of 
strength. But let no one, least of all England, mistake or underrate the meaning or 
strength of our resolve. Solemnly, with lull knowledge of consequences I hope, we 
shall take it and there will be no turning back. A great nation cannot be thwarted 
for long when once its mind is clear and resolved. If to-day we fail and to-morrow 
brings no success, the day after will follow and bring achievement. 

We are weary of strife and hunger for peace and opportunity to work constructive¬ 
ly for our country. Do we enjoy the breaking up of our homes and the sight of our 
brave young men going on strike and losing even his miserable pittance and starving ? 
He does so by sheer compulsion when there is no other way for him. 

Perilous Path of National Strife 

And we who take this perilous path of national strife do so because there is no 
other way to an honourable peace. But we long for peace and the hand of fellowship 
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will always be stretched out to all who may care to grasp it. But behind the hand 
will be a body which will not bend to injustice and a mind that will not surrender 
on any vital point. 

With the struggle before us the lime for determining our future constitution is 
not yet. For two years or more we have <lravvn up constitutions and finally 
the All Parties Committee put a crown to these efforts by drawing u{) a scheme of 
its own which the Congress adopted for a year. The labour that went to the 
making of this scheme w’ns not wasietl and India has profited bv it. But the year 
is past and we have to face new circumstances which require action rather than 
constitution making Yet we cannot ignore the problems that beset us and that 
will make or mar our struggle and our future constitution. We have to aim at 
social adjustment and equilibrium and to overcome the forces of disruption that 
have been the bane of India. 

I must frankly confess that 1 am a socialist and a republican and am no believer 
in kings and princes or in the order which produces the modern kings of indinstry, 
who have greater power over the lives and fortunes of men than even the kings 
of old, and whose methods are as predators' as those of old feudal aristocracy. 

I recognise, however, that if may not be possible for a body constituted as is this 
National Congress and in the present circumstanres of the country to adopt a full 
socialistic programme. But we must realise that the philosophy of socialism has 
gradually permeated the entite striKUure of society the world over and almost the 
the only jioint in dispute is the pace and the methods of advance 
to its full realisation. India will have to go that way too if she seeks to end her 
poverty and inetiuality tlutugh she may evolve Iter own methods and may adopt the 
ideal to the genius of her race. 

We have three major problems—the minoiitics, the Indian States, and labour 
and peasantry. I have dealt already witli the qncstiem of minorities. I shall only 
re|)eat that we must give die fullest assurance by our woids and our deeds that their 
culture and traditions will be safe. 

The Indian Staies. 

The Indian States, even for India, arc the most curious relics of a by-gone age. 
Many of their rulers apparenily still believe in tlie divine right of kings—puppet 
kings though they be—and consider the state and all it contains to he their personal 
property, which they can squander at will. A few of them have a sense of respon¬ 
sibility and have endeavoured to serve their people, but many of them have hardly 
any redeeming feature 

h is perhaps unjust to blame them, for they are but the products of a vicious 
system and it is the system that will ultimately have to go. One of the rulers has 
told us frankly that even in case of war between India and England he will stand 
for England and fight his mother country. That is the measure of his patriotism. 
It is not surprising then that tlu'y claim, and their claim finds acceptance with the 
British Government, that they alone can represent their subjects at any conference 
and no one even of their subjects may have any say ? The Indian States cannot live 
apart from tlie rest of India and tlieir rulers must, unless they accept their inevitable 
limitations, go the way of others who thought like them. And the only people who 
have a right to determine the future of the Sta es must be ihe people of those States 
including the rulers. This Congress which claims self-determination cannot deny 
it to the people of the States. Meanwhile the Congress is perfectly willing to confer 
with such rulers as are prepared to do so and to devise means whereby the transition 
may not be too sudden. But in no event can the people of the States be ignored. 

Peasantry and Labour. 

Our third major problem is the biggest of all. For India means the peasantry 
and labour and to the extent that we raise them and satisfy their wants will we 
succeed in our task. And the measure of the strength of our national movement 
will be the measuie of their adherence to it. We can only gain them to our side 
by our espousing their cause which is really the country's cause. The Congress has 
often expressed its good-will towards them but beyond that it has not gone. The 
Congress it is said must hold the balance fairly between capital and labour and 
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zamindar and tenant. Hut the balance has been and is terribly weighed on one 
side and to maintain injustice and exploitation. The only way to right it is to do 
away with the domination of any one class over another. The All-India Congress 
Committee accepted this ideal of social and economic change in a resolution it 
passed some months ago in Bombay. I hope the Congress will also set its seal on 
it and will further draw up a programme of such changes as can be immediately put 
in operation. 

In this programme perhaps the Congress as a whole cannot go very far to-day. 
But it must keep the ultimate ideal in view and work for it. The question is not 
merely of wages and (diarity doled out bv an employer or landlord. Paternalism in 
industry or in the land is hut a form of charity with all its sting and its utter 
incapacity to rnot out the evil. The new theory of trusteeship, which some advocate, 
is_ equally barren f'or trusteeship means that the power for g’’ood or evil remains 
with the sclf-ap]^ointcd trustee and he may exercise it as he wills. The sole tiustceship 
tliat can be fair is (he triis<eeshi]i of tlie nation and not of o;ie individual or a group. 
Many Englishmen honestly consider themselves the trustees for India, and yet to 
what a condition ihcv have reduced our ('ountry ! 

We hive to decide for whose benefit industry must he run and the land produce 
food. To-day tiie ahundanre that the land produces is not for the peasant or the 
labourer who work on it ; and industry's chief function is sujipnsed to be to produce 
rmllionaires. However golden the iiarvest and heavy the dividends, the mud huts 
nncl hovels and nakedness of our peo])le testify to the glory of ilie British Enqiirc 
and of our present social system 

Our economic programme must therefore be based on a human outlook and must 
not sacrifice man to money. If an industry cannot be run without starving its 
workers then the industry must (dos<t down. If the workers on the land have not 
enough to eat then the intermediaries who deprive them of their full share must go. 
Ihe least that every worker in field or factory is entitled to is a minimum wage 
which will enable him to live in moderate comfort, and human hours of la})Our which 
do not break his strength and spirit. The All-Parties Committee accepted the 
principle and included it in their recommendations. I hope the Congress will also 
do and will in addition be prepared to accept its natural ronse(|iiences. Further 
that it will adojit tlte well known flem tnrls of labour for a better life, and will give 
every assistance to if to organise itself and prepare itself for the day when it can 
control industry on a co ojiciative basis. 

The Cry of The Peasantry. 

But ndiislrial labour is only a stnall part of India altbough it is rapidly becoming 
a force that cannot be ignored. It is tlie peasantry that cry loudly, i)iteousIy for 
relief ind our programme must deal with their present condition. Real relief can 
only come by a great change in the land laws and the basis of the present system 
of land tenure. We have among us many big landowners and we welcome them. 
But they must realise that the ownership of large estates by individuals, which is the 
outcome of a state resembling the old feudalism of Europe, i».a rapidly disappearing 
phenomenon all over the Aorkl. Even in countries which are the strongliolds of 
capitalism the large estates are being split up and given to the peasantry who 
work on them. In India also we have large areas where the system of peasant 
proprietorship prevails and we shall have to extend this all over the country. I 
hope that in doing so we may have the cooperation of some at least of the big 
landowners. 

It is not possible for this Congress at its annual session to draw up any detailed 
economic programme. It can only lay down some general principles and call 
upon the All-India Congress Committee to fill in the details in cooperation with the 
representatives of the Trade Union Congress and Mother organisations which are 
vitally interested in this matter. Indeed I hope that the cooperation between 
this Congress and the Trade Union Congress will grow and the two organisations 
will fight side by side in future struggles. 

All these are pious hopes till we gain power and the real problem therefore 
before us is the conquest of power. We shall not do so by subtle reasoning or 
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argument or lawyers* quibbles, but by the forging of sanctions to enforce the 
nation’s will. To that end this Congress must address itself. 

The Congress Organisation. 

The past year has been one of preparation for us and we have made every 
effort to reorganise and strengthen the Congress organisation. The results have 
been considerable and our organisation is in a better state to-day than at any time 
since the reaction which followed the non-co-oj)eration movement. But our 
weaknesses are many and are apparent enough. Mutual strife even witliin Congress 
Committees, is unhappily too common and election squabbles drain all our strength 
and eneigy. How ran we fight a great fight if we cannot get over this ancient 
weakness of ours and rise above our petty selves ? 1 earnestly Itope that with a 

strong programme of action before the country our persjiective will improve and 
we will not tolerate this barren anrl demoralising strife. 

What can this jtrogramtne be ? Our choice is limited, not by our own constitution 
which we can change at our will, but by facts and cirrumsnances Article one of 
onr constitution lays down that our methods must be legitimate and peaceful. 
Legitimate I hope they will alwavs be, for we must not sully the great cause for 
which we stand by any deed that will bring disliorioiir to it and that we may 
ourselves regret later Peaceful 1 should like iliem to be for the methods of peace are 
more desirable anrl more enduring than those of violence. Violence too often brings 
reaction and demoralisation in its train, and in our country specially it may lead to 
disruf)lion. It is perfectly true that organise*! violence rules the world to-day and it 
may be that we could profit by its use. But we have not the material or the training 
for organised violence and individual or sjroradic violence ib a confession of despair. 
The great maiority of us, I take if, judge the issue not on moral but on practical 
grounds, and if we reject tlie w<iy of violenc-e it is because it ])romises no substantial 
results. liut if this Congress or the nation at any future time comes to the conclusion 
that methods of violence will rid us of slavery then I have no tlouht that it will adopt 
them. Violence is bad but slivei y is far worse. Let us also remember 
that (he great apostle of non-violence has himself told us that it is bettet to fight than 
to refuse to fight out of cowardice. 

Peaceful Mass Movkmeni 

Any great movement for liberation to-day must necessarily be a mass movement 
and mass movement must essentially be peaceful, except iu times of organised revolt. 
Whether we have the noncoperation of a decade ago or the modern industrial wea¬ 
pon of the general strike, the basis is peaceful organisation and peaceful action. And 
if the jirincipal movement is a peaceful one contemporaneous attempts at sporadic 
violence can only distract attention and weaken it. It is not possible to carry on at one 
and the same lime the two movements side by side. We have to cltoosc and strictly 
to abide by our choice. Whai the choice of this Congress is likely to be I have no 
doubt. It can only choose a peaceful mass movement. 

Should we repeat the programme and tactics of the non cooperation movement ? 
Not necessarily, but the basic idea must remain. Programmes and tactics must be 
made to fit in with circumstances and it is neither easy nor desirable for this Congress 
at this stage to determine tliem in detail. That should be the work of its executive, 
the All-India Congress Committee. But the principles have to be fixed. 

The old programme was one of the three boycotts—Councils, Law Courts and 
Schools—leading up to refusal of service in the army and non payment of taxes. 
When the national struggle is at its height I fail to see how it will be possible for 
any person engaged in it to continue in the courts or the schools. But still I think 
that it will be unwise to declare a boycott of the courts and schools at this stage. 

The boycott of the legislative councils has led to much heated debate in the 
past and this Congress itself has been rent in twain over it. We need not revive 
that controversy for the circumstances to-day are entirely different. I feel that the 
step the Congress took some years ago to permit Congressmen to enter the councils 
was an inevitable step and I am not prepared to say that some good has not resulted 
from it. But we have exhausted that good and there is no middle course left to-day 
between boycott and full co-operation. All of us know the demoralisation that these 
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sliam legislatures have brought in our ranks and how many of our good men, their 
committees and commissions lure away. Our workers are limited in number and we 
can have no mass movement unless they concentrate on it and turn the backs to the 
palatial council chambers of our legislatures. And if we declare for independence 
how can we enter the councils and carry on our humdrum and profitless activities 
there ? No programme or policy can be laid down for ever, nor can this Congress 
bind the country or even itself to pursue one line of action indefinitely. But to-day I 
would respectfully urge the Congress that the only policy in regard to the councils is 
a complete boycott of them. The All India Congress Committee recommended this 
course in July last and the time has come to give effect to it. 

This boycott will only be a means to an end. It will release energy and divert 
attention to the real struggle which must take the shape of nonpayment of taxes and, 
where jiossible, with the cooperation of the labour movement, general strikes But 
non-payment of taxes must be well organised in specific areas, and for this 
purpose the Congress should autliorise tlic All-India Congress Committee 
to take tlic necessary action wlierever and whenever it considers desirable. 

d'lIE CONSTRUC'TIVK PROGRAMME 

I have not so far referred to the demonstrative pr^ygramme of the Congress. This 
should certainly continue but the experience of the last few years shows us that by 
itself it does not carry us swittly enoug’n It jircpire-. tlie ground for future action 
and ten years’silent work is bearing fimt to-d.iy. In jaariicular we shall, 1 hope, 
continue our boycott of loreign cloth and the boycott of British goods. 

Our programme must therefore be one of political and economic boycott. It is 
not possible for us, so long as we are not actually intlcpendent, and not even 
then com])letely, to boycott another country wholly or to sever all connection 
with it. But our endeavour must be to re luce all points of contact with British 
Government and to rely on ourselves. 

We must also make it clear that India will not accept responsibility for all the debts 
that England has piled < n her. Tlie Gaya Congress repudiated liability to )jay 
these debts and we must repeat this :re})udiation and stand by it. Such of India's 
public debt as has been u ,ed for purpos ;s beneficial to In lia we are prepared to 
admit and pay back. But we wholly deny all liability to pay back the vast sums 
which have been raised so that India may be ]\eld in subjection and her burdens 
may be increased. In particular the poverty-stricken peo})le of India cannot agree 
to shoulder the burden of the wais fought by England to extend her domain and 
consolidate her position in India. Nor can they accept the many concessions 
lavishly bestowed without even projier compensation on foreign exploiters. 

I have not referred so far to the Indians overseas and I do not propose to say 
much about them. This is not from any want of fellow-feeling with our 
brethren in East Africa or South Africa or Fiji or elsewhere, who are bravely 
struggling against great odds. But their fate will be decided in the plains of India 
and the struggle we are launclting into is as much for them as for ourselves. 

For this struggle we want efficient machinery. Our Congress constitution and 
organisation have become too archaic and slow moving and are ill suited to times of 
crisis. The times of great demonstrations are past. We want quiet and irresistible 
action now and this can only be brought about by the strictest discipline in our ranks. 
Our resolution must be passed in order to be acted upon. The Congress will gain in 
strength, however small its actual membership may become, if it acts in a disciplined 
way. Small determined minorities have changed the fate of nations. Mobs and 
crowds can do little. ITeedom itself involves restraint and discipline, and each one 
of us will have to subordinate himself to the larger good. 

The Congress represents no small minority in the country, and though many may 
be loo weak to join it or to work for it, they look to it with hope longing to bring 
them deliverance. Ever since the Calcutta resolution the country has waited with 
anxious expectation for this great day when this Congress meets. None of us can 
say what and when we can achieve. We cannot command succe s. But success 
often comes to those who dare and act ; it seldom goes to the timid who are ever 
afraid of the consequences. We play for thigh stakes ; and if we seek to achieve 
great things it can only be through great dangers. Whether we succeed soon or late. 
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none but ourselves can stop us from high endeavour and from writing a noble page 
in our country's long and splendid history. 

We have conspiracy cases going on in various parts of the country. They are 
ever with us. But the time lias gone tor secret conspiracy. We have now an rpen 
conspiracy to tree this country from foreign rule, and you, comrades, and all our 
countrymen and countrywo nen are invited to join it. But the rewirds that are in 
store for you are suffering an 1 pris in an 1 it may be death. But you shall also have 
the satisfaction that you have done your little bit for India, the ancient, but ever 
young, and have helped a little in the liberation of humanity from its present bon¬ 
dage. 

In concluding his address the President himself cried “Long live Revolution” 
and he was followed with continue I cries of “Up with National Flag”, “Down with 
Union Jack”, and “Long live Revolution.” Much excitement prevailed in the House 
when these cries were going on all around. 

Proceedings and Resolutions 

The following two conloleicc resolutions were then moved from the Chair and 
passed by the Congress, the whole House standing in reverence :— 

1. Jatin Das and Wizaya 

“This Congress expresses its aopreci ition of the supreme self-sacrifice of 
Jarindra N irh Dns an 1 Phoingi U W ziya an I offers its coniolence to their families 
and is further of opinion that the foreign Government in India is responsible for 
their self-immolation.” 


2. Condolences 

“This Congress expresses it^s sorrow at the death of Pandit Gokarannatli Misra, 
ex-General Sei.retary of the \ll-lndia Congress Committee and Prof S. M. Paranjpaye 
an I Messrs Bliakravitsalu Naidu, Rohinikinta Hatibarua, R. K. Lahirl and 
Byomkesh Chakravarti.” 

The Pre^i lent tlien announced that- there wiul 1 be no open session of the Con¬ 
gress on the next lay wiiich woul i l>e resume 1 after the siaing of the .\ I. C. C. on 
the day after next, / c., the 31 st December. Before conclu ling the day’s proceedings 
the President expressed his surprise and regret at the publication of his presidential 
address by some papers contrary to the understanding. 

SECOND DA Y~3 1st DECEMBER 1929 

On this day after the ‘Bandematram’ song was sung, all standing, Dr. Ansari 
General Secretary rea 1 messages of sympathy ftom foreign countries. 

Dr. Ansiri first sum n irise I a messigi from the League agiinst Imperialism which 
expressed the hope th it In lii’s figh: for indepcnden :e would be successful. Cheers 
were accor led to messigcs fro n .Mr. Rashbeh iri Ghose from Japan and Sadhu Singh 
from Nanking. 

Among the messages read-.or mentioned by Dr. Ansari as having been received 
from outside In lia, were those of ihe Kabul Congress Committee, the American 
Branch of the Indian Congress, the Fi)i Congress, the Soc alist Party of Persia, the 
South African In Han Federation, the Indian National Association,Cape Province, the 
South African Indian Congress and the Indian Oppressed Peoples’ Association, 
Nanking, China. 

The message from Mr. Mahendra Pratap, Kabul, stated : “The Congress Commi¬ 
ttee, Kabul, specially requests the Congress to sympathise with Afghanistan and 
accept the principle of world federation and push on organisation and activity to 
achieve independence.” 

Among the messages from several parts of India was one by Mr. C. Vijiaragha- 
vachariar, ex-President, hoping that wisdom and long-sighted statesmanship would 
characterise the discussions and decisions lor on both depended how well a free 
India shall be started in the year 1930 . 

Mr. Mahendra Pratap, in his letter from Kabul, said : “We must quite openly 
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sympathise with Soviet Russia, accept the principle of pan Asian unify, anl solemnlv 
agreetto work for the complete freedom of all nations and federations o 


3. Delhi Bomb Outrage, 

After the messages hari beenjread,'Mahatma G ANDHI movedithe first resolution 
of the day which ran as follows :— , tr- * t 

“This Congress deplores the bomb outrage perpe'ratcd on the Viceroys ’ 

and reiterates its own conviction that such action is not onlv rontrarv to t ae 
the Congress but results in harm being done to the national cause. It conpa ^ 
the Viceroy and Lady Irwin and their party including the poor servants on their lorlu- 


nate and narrow escape," . • tt i . , • . 

The Mahatma spoke as follows in English after his speech in Hindustani 

“I have been asked to give you the subsiarire of what I s nd ni Knglis i. n i y 
opinion, it is or it will be a good beginning with our resolutions (U!ahng wu i le ( u y 
of the Congress, if we begin bv passing this unanimously. In connng here to pro'pose 
it, I have realised my responsibility fully. M. certain conviction is that t le ongiess 
will fail in its obvious duty if it does not record this resolution You find the reasons 
stated in the resolution itself So long as the Congress creed rt mains w at it is, 
namely, we want to attain Swaraj not by any means, but by peaceful an ' 
means, it is our bounden dutv to take note of anything that hap[)ens in nc la in 
breach of that creed. You might be told, as 1 dare sav you will lie told, i lat 
people who do not belong to the Congress organisation, and are not connertef uii ^ 
It in any shape or form, do particular acis which may be contrary to our rreet , we 
are in no way and in no sense responsible. Those who think like tha| have, say 
in all humility, little sense of the tremendous rcsponsibilitv tliai r»!s’s on ^heir s mu - 
ers, and they have little sense also of the groat s'ams tliat l)elongs t'l the ongress 
We either claim to represent the thirty crores of Hinlusian nr we do not. h 
claim to represent them as I, a humble Congress worker do, and as 1 liooc pon a so ( o, 
then it is our duty to consider ourselves responsible for anything tint a smg e person 
in Hindustan may do, if he is born in Hindustan. It does not matter to me in the leas 
whether that person is a responsible human being or wheiher he belongs lo the V. 
Department. I hope you consider C. I. 0. Indians also to i)e our kith and rjn Everyone 
we expect to convert to our creed, and use his services in the attaiunumt ol our goa 
“Not only that but the resolution stated and 1 hope you believe it, that such acts 


do great harm to the National cause. • i i 

“I do not wish to take up your time by drawing your attention to the various land¬ 
marks in the history of the Congress which would enable me to prove to your own 

satisfaction that each bomb outrage has cost India dear You may sav, li you wisn, 
that the reforms that were obtained could not liave been obtained wiihou bom ) on 
rages or without violence. Let me tell vou, that every one of these reforms nave 
cost far more than you would care to face You have paid in millions in exc tange 


lui yuui luys. i t i l • . d 

“The Congress resolution also congratulates the Viceroy and Lady irwin an 
their party including the poor servants. In my humble o])inion, it is a natura 
corollary to what has been said in the previous part of the resolution. We ose 
nothing by showing common courtesy. Not only so, we would be guilty o no 
having understood the implications of our creed if we forget that those Eng.isi- 
men, whether in authority or not in authority, who choose to remain in India are 
our charge, that we who profess this creed of non-violence should consider our¬ 
selves trustees for the safety of their lives. We have a tremendous military burden 
which is crushing the starving millions who arc living in the seven hundred thousan 
villages in India. That burden is not due to the necessity of our Frontier, ina 
is due, let me assure you to the fact, that thirty crores of people are held bond 
slaves by a few thousand Englishmen coming all the way from England. If we 
would get rid o f this military burden at any stage, it would be the necessity ot 
the case that we hold the life of those whom we may even consider our enemies 
as a sacred trust. That is the clearest possible implication, in my humble opi¬ 
nion, of the creed of non-violence in the political salvation of India. If you ho 
with me, it is n ot only not a matter of courtesy on your part to tender our con¬ 
gratulations to the Viceroy and Lady Irwin and their party, including their ser- 
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i^ants,. and tender congratulations if you will to ourselves also. I hope that you, 
after having listened to everything that might be said against this resolution, pass 
it unanimously anrl heartily.” (Apid tus(). 

Dr. ANSAR! sf'conded the resolu'ion in Urdu. His first remark, that freedom 
was never won by such utrages, rouse<l a proojst fioin r- r’ain sc-ctlons in the 
pand.il, while little red dags were w.ive 1 from one enclosure along \vi h shouts 
of protest. This enclosure was occupied by s u len's for two laindred of whom 
the Reception Committee had issuerl tickets. Dr. Ansari re'oroal : ‘ Even those 

who are waving the rcfl flag should remember that Communist fjeople do not believe 
in intlividual violence, but believe in mass viol'Mire ( ion! ni-.e) So. even the 
Communist creed does not permit such an ouT.ige (> >me v )!■ es ; no no). Let me 
emohasise that India's \vhr)le hisfoi V and culmre is against this cow.irdly outrages 
(ap[)husc) I hope you will no! siy one thing ml do ano her. Tlie world will 
trust you. On the other hand consider the resolution cool ■, and adopt this right¬ 
eous course” (apj)Iause). 

Swami GOVlD.-WANDA opposing the resolution said that the creed of non¬ 
violence should not be forced on tltose who were not Congressmen and believed in 
different means lo acliievc the frec'lom of the couirry Tl’ic Cong’ress should not 
therefore condemn those wht) did not believe in die ('ongress creed. It was very 
difficult to-day to say which par'y w.is serving ihe country better. The time for 
pronouncing any judgment would be when India was free. He further deplored 
that wliilc the resoluiion condemned the outrage it did not sav a word against the 
(«overnment for having arrested several innocem young men at Lahore who had no¬ 
thing to do wirl'i the outrage. 

Dr. AL\M, opfiosing. ajifiealed to tlv* dehigites not to vote out of regard for any 
personality. A new era was diwning and so they should see that their vote followed 
tlie dictates of conscience. It had been said that tlie non violent method was the best. 
Indeed, if that was not to be so he himself would not have followed it for ten years. 
The question however was not whether the method of violence or non-violence 
was to be preferr^'d. The later was indeei preferable, but that had nothing to 
do with the present resolution The resolution wis unimportant, improper and harm¬ 
ful, and hence neede 1 rejection. Where was the need of repeating the declara¬ 
tion of bidief in non-violence ? W.is it due to their having lost faith in their 
belief in non-violence ? By such resolutions, the hands of the administration 
were strengthened, so tliat several innocent persons were harrasse 1. Again, did 
the administradon at all express any grief at the death of Lalaj’i which had been 
medically declared to have been |)recipiiated by the beating by the police officials. 
Indeed, the Covernment had not even agreed to hold any enquiry into the affair in 
spite of his efforts in the Council. 

Mr. Ab Uir R.\H.\1\T.AN, supporting the resolution, said that he honoured everyone 
who worked for tlie cause of the countrv, yet, as ihe perpetrator of the outrage in ques¬ 
tion had gone against tlie Congress creed, it was the duty of the Congress to maintain 
its dignity bv passing this lesolutiou. He therefore supported the resolution. (Cries of 
“Sit down. Go back”). Concluding, the sp«'aker said that if any one of those who made 
such cries and considered himself capable of leading the country in place of 
Gandhiji would come forward to lead them, then the speaker would oppose the 
resolution. 

Mr. R\JA declared that the resolution was contrary to the anti-imperialist outlook 
of the Congress. What mattered it to them whether the bomb hit the Viceroy 
or any 01 her ? 

Mr. Purushotamdas TANDON did not agree that the bomb thrower was a coward, 
for he played upon his life. The question was whether such brave acts were in the 
country’s inteiest. He felt that the resolution was truthful, and also politically 
expedient. 

Baba Giirdit SINGH of “Komagata Maru” fame felt that by this resolution they 
were deceiving Englishmen, and provoking young men to greater acts of violence. 
Even old men, he thought, did not dislike such outrages, but also did not like to see 
young men go to the gallows, He asked, if a man had a right to do Hijarat to another 
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country, had he not the ripfht to sacrifice himself in order not to live under conditions 
of slavery ? (applause). Moreover, so long as the Lawrence and Outram statues 
showed the sword by which they won Inclia, young men would be provoked to draw 
the sword (cheers). 

Mahatma GANDHI replying to the debate did not agree about the interpretation 
put on young men's mind. He came into touch with them by thousands either person¬ 
ally or by correspondence, but evenjif voting men were of a different view, he must 
fight for the creed he believed in. “Indian National Congress cannot say one thing 
and act another’*, he observed. 

Voting then proceeded and the task of judging which side had won by a show of 
hands was impossible owing to the almost balanced strength of both sides. Tellers 
were then appointed to undertake the counting. 

4. Complete Independence 

Introducing next the Independence resolution as adopted by the Subjects Commi¬ 
ttee, Mahatma Gandhi characterised it as the root of the future Congress work. The 
resolution declared complete Independence as the meaning of Swaraj for the purposes 
of the Congress creed and resolved on the romple'e b>yco:t of the legislatures as a 
preliminary step towards organising a campaign for Independence. 

In a short Hindi speech, Mahatma Gindhi explainol the various parts of the re- 
solunon emphasising the Independence and boycott cltnses. He reserved arguments 
till the reply to the debate. The following is the text of the resolution ;— 

“The Congress endorses the action of the Working Committee in connection 
with the manifesto signed by party leaders, in hiding Congressmen, 
on the Viceregal pronouncement of the 31 st October relating to 
Dominion Status and appreciates the efforts of the Viceroy towards the settlement 
of the national movement for Swaraj. The Congress, however, liaving considered 
all that has since happened, and the result of the meeting betvveen Maliatma Gandhi, 
Pandit Motilal Nehru and other leaders and the Viceroy, is of opinion that nothing 
is to be gained in the existing circumstances by the Congress being represented 
at the proposed Round Table Conference. This Congress rhf^refore in pursuance 
of the resolution passed at its session at Calcutta last year declares that the word 
“Swaraj" in Article I of the Congress Constitution shall mean Complete Independence 
and further declares the entire scheme of the Nehru Committee’s report to have 
lapsed and hopes that all Congressmen will henceforth devote their exclusive 
attention to the attainment of Complete Independence for India. As a preliminary 
step towards organising a campaign for Independence and in order to make the 
Congress policy as consistent as possible with the change of creed, this 
Congress resolves upon complete boycott of tlie Central and Provincial Legis¬ 
latures and committees constituted by the Government and calls upon the 
Congressmen and others taking part in the national movement to abstain 
from participating, directly or indirectly, in future elections, and directs the 
present Congress members of the Legislatures and Committees to resign their 
seats. This Congress appeals to the nation zealously to j)rosecute the constructive 
programme of the Congress and authorises the All-Inffia Congress Committee, 
wherever it deems fit, to launch upon a programme of Civil Disobedience, including 
non-payment of taxes, whether in selected areas or otherwise and under such 
safeguards as it may consider necessary." 

Pandit Motilal's Appeal 

Pandit Motilal NEHRU emphasised the importance of the resolution as one by 
which the present session of the Congress would be known. So far as his experience 
and observation told him he felt that if they changed even a word of the resolution as 
passed by the Subjects Committee, they would be failing in their duty to the Congress. 
If they wished to maintain the dignity of the Congress and stand by their undertaking, 
they would adopt the resolution in the given form. He divided the resolution into 
three parts, one dealing with the past happenings, the other with their duty at present 
and the third with their programme in future. 

Reiterating the terms of the Calcutta resolution, Pandit Motilal described the 
circumstances under which, he said, the talk of the Congress participation in the 
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Round Table Conference had broken down ovvinj^ to the Cong^ress representatives’ 
terms for the same not being accepted by the Viceroy. The resolution meely asked 
them to en^lorse the Working Committee’s action which had been entirely wirhin the 
scope of the Calcutta resohition. The apf)reciation of the Vicerov’s efforts was a 
mere act of human courtesy. Undoubtedly, by granting Dominion S atus to India 
Britain stood to gain more than India, as the only other aliernative for Britain wis to 
wash her hands clean in India. As the talk of Dominion Status and Round Table 
Conference had ended the present resolution declared Independence as the goal as 
the only alternative left. 

Dealing with the boycott of Councils, Pandit Motilal confessed tliat their attention 
had been diverted from their real goal by joining the Councils. Indeed the Govern¬ 
ment had entrapped most public workers in one Committee or ofher. And they had 
failed to achieve the object which they hoped to. Moreover, if they were declaring 
Independence as the creed, then going into the Councils woul i be eivirely inconsis¬ 
tent with that creed. Those who insisted oi the triole boyco’^r he counselled to be¬ 
nefit by past experience anrl move forward step bv siep. Perhaps it might be said 
that ‘because he had himself restarted the practice of the law, he desired to exempt 
the boycott of 1 iw-courts’. But he had no min 1 to take any further briefs The third 
part of the resolution empowered the All-In lia Congress Committee to launch on 
further steps of the campiign whi di could all be taken in ip^o if the country whole¬ 
heartedly helped it forwar 1. He exhor'e 1 the Congress to accept the resolution, with¬ 
out which there was no other course left for work for freedom. 

Pandit Malaviya’s Amendment 

Pandit Midan Mohan M\L\VIYA moved an am^ nilment for postponing the 
change in the creed till after an All-Parties’ Conferen^'e in March or April next. He 
reiteiated the arguments used in the Subjects Commi'iee, and narrated the develop¬ 
ments that lerl to t!ie announcement of the Round V ible Conference and held that 
the Government had shown a rle ir intention of fulfilling the national demand. He 
drew attention to the sympathy exhibi»^ed by the British Parliament on Mr. 
Brockway's motion. Then, again, both the Butler report and the Simon Commission 
had beeia pul on the shelf. P.indit ^Talaviya advised tlie n not to be hasty in taking 
a revolutionary step. He asked, could the Viceroy give any promise regarding 
Dominion Status at this stage? It wts premauire to say that they would not participate 
in the Round Table Conference. ( Voice : Is there no time-limit ? ) 

Mr. Kelkar’s Amendment 

Mr. N. C. KRLK-\R, in moving bis amendment to delete the words in the resolu¬ 
tion relating to the boycott of legislatures, said :— 

‘‘It IS unfortunate that the flood gates of the miserable controversy as to entry 
into Councils have been re-opened. No one need 'introduce any heat or feeling in 
this matter. I am a cool and collected man, but 1 am a man all the same with the 
firmest convictions. I think definitely that it is poliiically unwise to boycott the 
Councils. The resolution merely seeks lo renew the exploded stunt, and I predict 
it is not going to get much support in the country. The situation in 1920 
was quite different. Standing on this platform, Gandhiji spoke words in 
depreciation of Council work, and said that so far as work for independence 
was concerned, not one inch of ground was covered. In reply to that, I 
will siy, measure the other peo )ies’ work by the same foot-rule, and you will 
find they also have not covered one inch of ground. In this demand for 
boycott of the legislatures, there is nothing more than party vendetta, political 
unwisdom and mental perversitv. Congressmen in the Councils have not given any 
cause for complaint. There may be quarrels here and there and lack of discipline, 
but such quarrels and lack of discipline are to be found in the other departments 
of the Congress as well. Congressmen in the Councils have carried on obstruction 
and assisted in the constructive programme That Congressmen outside the 
Councils devote their whole time and energy to the constructive programme is a 
fall.tcy. All along they ha I been showing a sneiking kind of partiality for Council 
work, and for receiving assistance from Council friends. They did interfere in 
elections and seized any public advantage that could be got from the Councils. Was 
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this not a^ninst the discipline of the Concfress ? This sort of boycott I 

useless. Aficr all, in this world there are workers and shirkiT^^ Workers wi 
always work, and shirkers vvill always shirk whether they eoin'o tanro' us or s anc 
outside. But (he le^^islatures .ire The snnretne powerhouse of the (royernin'nt auf 
if you want to organise at^ainst (he rfovernmenl and l'‘ad .m a' a k on u, you miis 
capture the le^n’sl itiires. Take the simide example of a daeoi v Wlnm 'h,<^ ( ’'Oi s 

want to enter a house and commit a loot, some of (hem en'er in n uaiv^tie 

others keep outside on vy.itch, both servint^ a rommon nnT’>o .e Seii'l nly. ^ 

work in (he Councils and outside is co-r»'lan'd and linked for afhievM''^*^ 

for the coun'ry. Follow the exarnnle of Iteland, a'nl s-oh* a orouM.i'mnc v\ ic ^ 

will suit the rapaeiiies of the t)eoj)!e. I plead for .an all i-»im 1 u iders'.a nd i ^ 

me do what 1 c.m Yon f1o what you can, and and let us .ill work for the co.nmon 

cause of the Motherland 

Mr. Afzal H \Q also wanted the p istponernen' of the .leeision till Annl tmd was 
surprised at die rha'n.un* of a'ti'ude of Panlit Mo'ihl lompired widi the opinions 
held s'.x years as»-o. 


Mr S. C Rosf’.u <'c 
BOSK ne\o moved d^e coi 


^yTRR-PROPOSniON 

„!cr rcsolirici "'’.i.'li lie I'.i ! l b'fore 


the Suhiec's Commiite * for a ])irallel (.ioyerninem 
resolution : — 


‘dn pursuanre of the resolution passed at die l.as< ^e^s'on of (he Co vj^ress v 
in Calcutta, this Con[^»Tess now declares thi' ‘Swatai’ it Conyress < i (*'* 1 merins n 
in'lepentlence irnfilvinn- thereby comnlete sevranee of Br”ish connect.fvt t a' n 

“In order to bring ahoir the overthrow in In Pn of Bnti .h I'nP''ri dism and its n ta 
Allies and achieve romnlTde independence, this Congress resnlw-s on d^e one 1 
to carry on ceaseless (oampaign in favour of indeoendencr widi i vi^nv to es a t ’s u tg 
parallel Government in India and on the odier hand laurn h'he loamn’iigi o 
disobedience incdiiding non-payment of taxes and general s^^nkes wherever an 
whenever possible. . 

“With .a view to givt^ effect to the above twofoM prngrimme. tlv.s C.ongress 
calls upon dte people of the country to under-take a* once the task of o^-gant^tng 
the youths, workers and the peasants and other nppresse 1 s' cdons of the 1 iv tan 

people. 

“In order to ensure concentration on tht‘ above nrogr.imrnt' and in conorniiV 
with the new Congress crec'd, (his Congress declares comnlete hovco't of the centra 
and provincial legislatures, commi*tees appointed 1)V the* Government, local bo les 
including the institution like Port Trusts and law courts an I calls upon the Congress 
men to abstain from fiarticijiation in future elections, upon the present mem aers 
of (he legisla*ures, committees and lo^'al bodies to resign their seats, and upon t te 
lawyers to suspend their practice forthwi'h ^ „ 

“This Congress fur'her aiuhorises the All-Indta Congress Comnaittee to give cnect 
to the above progr.amrne according to the circumstances prevailing in the country ann 
to meet any situation (hat may arise while executing the above programme* . 

Mr Suhhas Chandra Bose, in moving his resolution slad : “Before I proceed 
to lay my c.ase I take this opportunity of coi.veving mv cordi.al and hearty thanks 
to Mahatma Gandhi for ronaing forward to move a resolution which declares Swaraj 
to mean complete Indeneadence But I move this amendment because I believe 
that the programme laid down in his resolution is not su<~h as to carrv^ ns towards 
the goal of complete Independence. My amendment is consistent with the goal 
and in keeping with the spirit of the times. I have no doubt it will find favour with 
the younger generation in this country, if not now, at least in the next Congress. 

“Mine is a programme of all-round boycott and I do not think it will be of any 
use to take up one item in the programme of boycott and leave out others It will 
not be consistent with our creed of independence to go and practise in the law 
courts. It will not be consistent either to enter local bodies, some of which, like the 
Calcutta Corporation, require the oath of allegiance to be taken^ Ihere is another 
reason why yon should give them all ut). The task before us is so arduous and the 
responsibility on f»ur shoulders is so great that we shall have to concentrate our 
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whole time and energy on the programme of work, I should like to submit, at (his 

stage, that if you are not prepared to go in for (omjilete boycott, it will be no use 
for you to boycott the Councils only. 

“After all, let us be consistent. Let us be for complete boycott or none at all. 
I am an extremist and my principle is—all or none. If I am to advocate a policy 

of the capture of public bodies I woidd like to caj)tiire every I’ublic borly. If we are 

to boycott at all, w-hy not boycott corn])leiely and court nfra*e our attendon and 
energy on some enher programme? d'herefore, I would earnt stly plead for the 
acceptance of my amendment, because 1 know public opinion in India to-day re¬ 
quires it. 

“Now a word or two on Mahatmaji's resoluiion. In the preamble, you 

are at.kcd to endorse the action of the Working Committee in subscribing 
to the Deihi manifesto. It is for you to consider whether on the 31st 
December 1929 you are prepared to endorse it. I am i.ot prepared to 

advise any one to do it. Again, are you pre|>ared to accept reference to 

the Round Table Conterence ? I would not call it a round table It is 

certainly not round. I w'ould call it square A Round 1 able Crmference is a confer¬ 
ence between two belligerent parties, beiwet n [.lenijiott niiai ies rc})nsentiig ojipostte 
sides. I ask you whether the jiecpie in India are invittd to st n ! any of their 
representativi-s wuth lull powers to negoiiate with the rei'resentatives of the British 
Cjovernment Or, are we assured that the coia lusions ariivid ai at this confererce are 
to he ratified by both parties ? Are we sure that the conrlusions of the conference 
are not to go up for the reconsideration beloie tlie Pritisli Parliament ? \'ou know, 
wlicii tltc tretity was drawn between Britain and South Africa the coikIumoiis arriyed 
at at the ronlerence of both parties were regarded as sacred by both the jiarties. I 
know for a tact that iii the case of the South Alncaii constitution drawn up at the 
conference, in spite of its gtammaiiral errors, it had to he ra ified by the British 
Government, and the British Iharliament could not even c orrect those grammatical 
errems. That is what a round table conference means. What is the cJiaracter of the 
conference that has been offered to Inilia ? 'The Simon CommissioD and its para- 
phermilia are to be there and the concliisums of the conference are to go before the 
Parliament It is not merely the people of India that sliould send representatives 
to the conference but the European Chambers of Commerce and the Ruling Chiefs. 
Is there a fight between the British (lovernment on the one hand r'lnd the European 
Chambers and Kuhng Chiefs on the other ? Is there any fight proceeding between 
Goveinment and loyalists ? I know'of no sue h fight. When there are these bodies 
to send in their lepresentatives to this conference, I say it is not a round table 
conference. But, unforluuately, people in this countiy insist on calling it so ami Bri¬ 
tishers are etiually insistent in not calling it a louud table conference. One argu¬ 
ment more and I have done. The resoluiion refers to the cons’ructive jmogramme as 
a method whereby we have to achieve the political cmanciptuion fT India. I would like 
the House to consider whether the constructive programme, which the Congress has 
been jiursuing for the last few yeais, is something wdiich is sufficient to enable us 
to Teach the goal of complete independence. No doubt there is a reference to civil 
dis(Tbedience in the resolution. But I submit that the civil disobedience will never 
come until we can organise the workers and \>easanis and depressed classes on their 
specific grievances If my programme is adopted it shall be sufficienily effective to 
march on the road to Independence. I appeal to the supporters of the resolution to 
note the altered circumstances and feeling of the people, particularly the younger 
generation, and accept my motion.” (Applause.) 

Dr. Alam objects to reference to Viceroy. 

Dr. Alam objectCKl to the appreciative reference to the Viceroy because on 
the day they were handing dow-n to posterity the Charter of Liberty the same 
resolution should not bear the trace of slavery. This amendment had been defeated 
in the Subjects Committee by only one vote. He hoped the Congress would reserve 
that vote. 

Other Amendments. 

Mr. H. O. Raja (Madras) moved an amendment that besides civil disobedience, 
the Congress should organise labour in order to biing about a general strike. Hardly 
had Mr. Raja begun his speech when he was greeted by shouts of “No, go back". 
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The President intervened and silenced the audience. 

Mr. Raja said that a dynamic programme with the help of Labour and the 
Peasantry was necessary to rid the country of slavery. 

Mr. Madhavan Nair (Kerala) moved for the elimination of the boycott of the 
legislatures. 

Mr. Govindachar (Andhra) moved for the boycott of law courts besides the 
legislatures, as it was dishonest and inconsistent to boycott only the legislatures. 

Mr. Satyamurti's Amendment. 

Mr. Satyamurti moved an amendment to omit the words indicative of non-co- 
operation with the proposed Round Table Conference and the boycott of legislatures. 
He said :— 

“I whole-heartedly subscribe to the ideal of independence. I believe no self- 
respecting nation can have any goal niher than complete independence. But the 
history ot the countries like Irel.and, Kgvpt and South Africa, who fought for Inde¬ 
pendence, showed that they accepted i)ominion Status as a compromise. The fourth 
sentence of the resolution is, however, most mischievous and I ask you to reject it. 
For it asks you to repeat his'orv .ind the tragic mis ake committed of a futile boycott 
of legislatures. I wish Desabamlhu Das and Lalaji were here to fight this resolution 
for Council boycott. 

“The reasons given for the boyco't are wholly unconvincing. It is stated that this 
is a preliminary step towards organising a campaign of Imlependence. I emphatically 
say ‘no’ to it. You can fight elections and win them, God willing, on the issue of 
C(un})lete Independence. Is it nothing that you get six'v l.ikhs of voters to vote in 
favour of those who are for complete indept ndcnce ? I say that the fight for inde¬ 
pendence may be earned on both inside and ou'side ilie legislatures. I say again that 
the experience of countries like Knglaiul Kgypt and Sou'.h Africa must convince 
us that we lose considerably and gain nothing by the boycott of legislatures. We 
are told that the oath of allegiance cannot be taken by those wlu) are pledged to 
Independence. May I ask how these estimable gentlemen agreed not to the boycott 
of law courts administering tlie law which the legisl luires make? How can you 
take part in local bodies which arc siatutorv creatures of legislatures in most of which 
you have to take oath of allegiani'e ? 'Then it seems to me if yon are not going 
to have a complete programme of immediate civil ilisobedicnce for achieving Indepen¬ 
dence, the boycott of legislatures is a great mistake. 

“Another reason given is that the Congress policy should be as consistent as pos¬ 
sible with the cliange of creed. I agree, but beginning with the boycott of legisla¬ 
tures is beginning at the wrong end. What about insurance companies aiul co-opera¬ 
tive societies which are creatures of Government statutes and ought to depend on 
Government assistance ? (*andhiji himself admitted that it is impossible to liave com¬ 
plete non co-operation to-day. I'lierefore 1 say that Congressmen capturing the le¬ 
gislatures is perfectly consistent with tlie Congress declaraiion of Independence. 

“You are told that the legislatures absorb too mucli of the time of the Congressmen. 
After all you want only about six to seven hundred men for about fifty days in the 
year in those bodies. Is ihe country so bankrupt in her lesources as not to be able 
to give the necessary number of men to work insirle the Councils and outside ? Can 
anybody deny that President Patel has done something to taTtc liie nation along the 
path of Swaraj ? Mahatmaji himself has spoken in praise of the work of the Swara¬ 
jists, in the columns of‘Young India’, in the Central and Provincial Legislatures. Ex¬ 
periences of countries which have won freedom recently convince me, and must con¬ 
vince you also, that you have to capture the strategic positions of power and give 
battle to those arrayed against you from every pUiform. I suggest that we ought to 
synthesise our national activity. We must act on the maxim that those who ate not 
with us are against us and those who are not against us are wi^h us. There is no 
immediate programme alternative to the boycott of legislatures. Those who have 
been asked to come out of the legislatures, what are they to do ? It is impossible to 
accept the boycott with contingent civil disobedience and with no other programme 
^before you. I suggest it is a most suicidal step”, 

Mr. Prakasam’s Amendment 

Mr. Prakiiam, speaking on his amendment to postpone the change of creed, 
boycott of leg'statures and the starting of civil disobedience, said : “It is a matter 
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of great thankfulness for the country that two great leaders have at last given the 
right lead to the country by refusing to send in any representative from the Congress 
to the so-called Round Table Conference. Sir John Simon, when he was here wiih 
his Commission, hinted that all those who did not give any evidence before him 
would be called for some conference there. That is the conference which is now 
developed by Mr. Wedgwood Benn. It is not the Round Table Conference at which 
our consiituiion would be sealed but it is one to which the different warring elements 
would be invited. They would be made to quarrel and then they would say ; “You 
are quarrelling here and therefore not fit for self Government. The Englishmen are 
so clever and they put their case in such a way as to make the world believe that 
they have made a gesture to India and it is for India to respond Wnh that object 
Mr. Benn laboured hard and made a fallacious speech that India is already enjoying 
Dominion Status. That is how the trap was laid. The Congress leaders discovered 
it and declared that it would be an ignominy and humiliation to send any represent- 
a.ives across the waters to London on behalf of the Congress.*’ 

Having next pleaded for the postponement of the decision on the questions 
referred to by him till after the results of the Conference were known, Mr. Prakasam 
said that the boycott of the legislatures took his breath away. “I cannot understand,” 
he proceeded to say, ‘ how Gandhiji has reconciled himself to put in the boycott of 
the legislatures when the boycott of courts is more important when you are having 
an Independence resolution. Iiulependence means complete severance of the 
British connection. A lawyer goes to the court and swears loyal y If we pass a 
resolution for the boycott of legislatures without the boycott of courts we will make 
ourselves ritliculous d'his means independence on the one hand and loyalty on 
the other. Have complete boycott by all means, whether there is response or not. 
Response will come in due course. I have faith in the leaders and the followers. 
If you do not have all boycotts do not have any boycott at all. Lord Irwin was 
louring Soutlu rn India a couple of weeks back and all the time he was anxiously 
enquiring in his interviews witli non-officials whether, ,f the Congress refused to 
attend the Round 'fable Conference, there would be any other strong parly. I am 
an admirer of parties in the legislatures, but still in India where once it was not 
possible to have party Government it was left to the Congress to send candidates 
into the legislatures and declare to the world that they would make a party on 
the lines on which Pandit Motilal Nehru was able to do it.” 

Mr. Aney’s Amendment 

Mr. ANEY moved an amendment proposing the postponement of the question of 
change of creed to a special session of the Congress and permitting participation in 
the Round Table Conference, provided adequate representation on it was given to 
tlie Congress and the political prisoners were released and enjoining Congress 
representatives to place before tlie conference an approved scheme of Dominion 
Status. He argued that nothing had happened to show that the Indian leaders’ terms 
would not be accepted. The presence in Gandhiji’s resolution of the clause 
appreciating the Viceroy’s efforts was itself a certificate of the change of heart. If 
that were granted, there was evidently cause to give more time for settlement of the 
matter. 


Maulana Zafar Ali’s Amendment. 

Maulana ZAFAR ALI moved an amendment which proposed to remove the pream¬ 
ble, and to set up arbitration courts to administer justice in the place of law courts, 
and asked the Congress definitely to take upon itself the duty of organising Labour and 
Peasants. He was developing his argument when the bell rang to which he replied : 
“When Pandit Malaviya lectured on slavery, he was given fifty minutes, but I who 
am teaching liberty get only five minutes.” (Laughter). The Maulana succeeded in 
getting more time, and pleaded that the preamble removed. He asked, what did 
this cry of Dominion Status mean ? England was hardly of the size of the Punjab. 
Therefore, it was for England to become a Dominion of India and not for India to 
work for becoming England’s Dominion (cheers). 
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Mr. Abhyankar Supports Dr. Alam’s Amendment 

Mr ABHYANKAR supported Dr. Alam, pml held that the rcfcience to the Viceroy 
was a symptom of hypocrisy or cowardice. Could they appreciate tlie acts of a Viceroy 
whose Government was responsible for killing Lalaji or showering lathis on Pandit 
Jawaharlal at Lucknow ? (Cheers and cries of “shame, shame".) Mr. Abhyankar 
continued : “I wonder wl^y Pandit Jawaharlal is sitting there dumb-founded to-day. 
(Laughter). Gandhiji has )old you to pass this resolution as something which would 
be manly. My definition of a man is one who will give sweet words for a kind act, 
but kick for kick and blow for blow (loud cheers). I warn you against being 
deceived." 

The President at this stage announced that Mr. Nariman and Mr Raja were not 
duly elected delegates, and could not take part in the voting 

Mr. Sen Gupta Supports GandhPs Resolution 

Mr. J. M. SEN GUPTA said that he would give Gandliiji’s resolution whole¬ 
hearted support which perhaps no other s})eaker had done. He said : “This resolution 
goes as far as the Calcutta resolution expected us to go, and ;ib far as tlie present 
political conditions warrant us to go. (Applause) Tlie main point is : Do you liave 
in India to-day another comman ler who can lead the country to victory than (iandhi ? 
(Loud cheers). You have not. You know that to-lay Gandhiii lias come out of his 
seclusion to lead us again. He lias given you Ins programme.” 

After referring to the Delhi manifesto, Mr. Sen Gupta said ; “It was necessary 
for the Congress leaders before the Congress met to see whether tins Viceroy s offer 
was a hoax or not. Most of us knew it w.is a iioax. Now that the Viceroy has given 
a clear answer we have a clear duty under the C.ilciuta resoluiion to declare Swaraj 
which means complete independence. As for the ajipreci ition ol ilie Viceroy’s service, 
the feelings expressed by Dr. Alam are probablv m my bre is'. but I am not going to 
quarrel with my commander whom the nation has selected lor that liule piece of 
appreciation of the Viceroy. (Cheers and applause). The Mahatma says that lie found 
the Viceroy sincere in this matter, and that docs not apjiiy either lo'oiher past acts 
or to the future. As for the boycott of councils 1 stood for council work m 1923 , but 
to-day the circumstances have changed. We must change means as circumstances 
change. We, in the Bengal Council, have been entirely successful in our Congress 
creed of obstruction ; but now bovcoit is necessary, when we are going to change 
our creed. As regards local bodies, the Subjects Committee omiiied them from 
the boycott. For myself, I feel that so far as Bengal is concerned, it will be a good 
thing if there is a proper boycott of local bodies also." ( \pplause). 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta Supports Resolution 

Mr. Jamnadas MEHTA supported the resolution of Gandhiji although it was good 
only in parts. He opined that the boycott of the legislatures was a great blunder be¬ 
cause he feared some good legislation like Mr. Haji’s Coastal Rcbeivation Bill before 
the Assembly would not be passed and the Government would be enabled to impose 
a fresh burden of taxation on India. He asserted that i^pt all the men on the 
dais of the Congress platform could jointly do as much work as President Patel had 
done in the Assembly. Indeed, barring the Congress platform, there was no better 
place in the country to carry on national propaganda. 

Gandhiji’s Reply To Debate 

Closure was successfully applied and Mahatma GANDHI replied to the debate 
which lasted over seven hours. He first spoke in Hindi and later in English. He 
spoke with much warmth and feeling commending his resolution for the acceptance 

of the Congress session without change of even a comma. He said : 

“This resolution has to be considered as a whole. Even if a part of the picture 
is destroyed, the whole of it is destroyed. To this picture, which I have presented to 
you, was given by the Working Committee'all the skill that it is capable of in the fram¬ 
ing of it and after a hot discussion it has come to you. It is for you either to reject it 
in toto or to accept it in toto but not to interfere with it or disturb it. The four 
words, “in the existing circumstances," have their definite place and if you want 
to show wisdom you ought really to understand and realise that some day or other, 
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we shall have to meet in conference with even our enemies. Before that we want 
to be able to establish independence here. But in the existing circumstances it is 
enough protection for you and for the nation and enough hint to the whole world. 
It does presuppose that your representatives will not, dare not and cannot go into the 
conference where Dominion Status is a matter for consideration. They can only 
go to a conference where independence is the matter for consideration. Similarly, 
there is the appreciation of the efforts of the Viceroy in connection with the Swaraj 
settlement. Either you believe the testimony of your chosen representatives or 
you reject it. If you really believe that your representatives have told you the truth, 
the whole truth and nothing but the truth, when they say that the Viceroy seemed to 
mean well, he was courteous ihioughout and he patiently went through the whole 
matter as if two friends had met, does it not behove you—it is not a matter of 
common courtesy merely but it is your bounden duty—to appreciate it ? If you do 
not believe then you must hound us out of the committee and out of the Congress 
pandal. You would have to say, ‘we don’t believe what you are saying under the 
influence of the Viceroy who, being an Englishman and representative of the Govern¬ 
ment, is incapable of being courteous and of meaning well.” If that is your opinion 
you must certainly accept the amendment to delete the words Whereas if you accept 
Our testimony that the Viceroy did mean well or seemed to us to mean well, 
then it is your duty to adopt the resolution. This is a matter of courtesy, 

“It is not a sign of courage that a man shouhl be afraid of saying what he feels. 
It is a sign of decided courage when a man shows even to an enemy that which 
he believes to be good This is wdi.it we believe to be good and we have placed 
it before you. So far in connrriion witli the amendm'Mit that oas been so hotly 
debated. As a matter of fact, peofde who are pledged to the creed of non¬ 
violence and truth will always go out of the way to perform an act of delicate courtesy 
to think well of the enemy, to see hope where there seems to be utter darkness, 
because a man, trtiih-loving and non-violent, is always filled with hope, and also 
courage for det isive action. Therefore, pledgefl to a creed of this character, it is 
your bounden du y to accept this response in the general resolution and reject 
the amendment. 

“Then there is the question of boycott of legislatures with reference to which 
I can only give you the testimony of th.ose who went into the legislatures with high 
hopes and on the top of it all is I’andit Motilal Nehru. He speaks of the Assembly 
with bitter experience. He says it is no good for him now. He regrets having 
gone to it. He has discharged his duty, as even a critic admitted, in the noblest 
manner possible. He says . “My woik I have done there. I shall not be able 
to carry on the battle of Swaraj even a step further by being there.” That 
testimony is conclusive for me. I do not go in search of any other testimony and 
may it be conclusive for you also. I have no such personal experience to decide, 
but I have got that conviction now even greater than I had in 1919 and 1920. 
Friends ask why not add boycott of law courts and schools. It is certainly a 
consistent and logical proposition, but mankind is not ralways governed by logic 
and by consistency cither. Sometimes mankind or a nation vindicates its weak¬ 
ness as also its strength by being frankly inconsistent. Wisdom lies in understanding 
our limitations and the Working and the Subccts Committees have come to the 
conclusion that we may no longer go to the legislatures and we have to get strength 
enough to be outside the legislatures. 

“There IS one stock argument viz, we will keep our places vacant. It is not the 
idea of the resolution that the places should remain vacant. Imagine an opium 
den to which fifty thousand went, amongst whom we also counted ourselves. Shall 
we hesitate to empty that den because somebody else will go and occupy it ? I am 
quite certain that we will not. If we believe the legislatures arc played out, it does 
not matter to us who are likely to occupy them. The relevant consideration is 
this : “Can we or can we not in terms of complete independence go to those 
legislatures and hasten progress towards Independence ?” If you feel that could be 
done by going to the legislatures, by all means go there. I won't speak now about 
oath-taking, though for a man like me it is a conclusive argument. 

“As for boycott of law courts and schools I do not see the needed atmosphere. 
If there is no atmosphere, what is the use of putting a clause which is not going 
to be acted up by the very people to whom it is addressed ? Hence this 
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reservation. There is next the question of civilldisobedience. It is a thing for which I 
live and move. Civil disobedience I swear by, because I cannot possibly conceive 
India vindicating her freedom by criminal disobedience. Criminal disobedience 
means bomb violence, the sword and the rifle. I can only conceive of freedom and 
independence being achieved by and on behalf of the starving millions scattered over 
the length and breadth of India in seven hundred thousand villages exclusively 
by legitimate and special means Hence disobedience to be peaceful and effective 
has got to be always civil and always non-violent. If you want that civil disobe¬ 
dience in the very near future inside of a few months, you will have 
to transform yourselves. You will not then deceive vourselves and, unconsciously may 
It be, deceive the nation that bomb and non-violence can run parallel and side by 
side. 

“If you believe in your creed of non-violence and civil disobedience that is wanted 
then you rnust observe stricter discipline and patch up quarrels. There should 
be no passion and running in ag.iinst ourselves and no ugly demonstrations that 
we have seen in the Subjects Committee meeting during the past few days. We 
must be calm, cool, collected and brave. We must speak to the point and never 
obstruct. So if you really want civil disobedience in the near future, then it becomes 
necessc^y for you to conduct the proceedings of the Congress, the Subjects 
Committee and also yourselves in every walk of life in a manner behoving peaceful 
men, truthful men and above all nationalists pining for freedom who in season 
and out of season nay, every minute of the twenty-four hours of the day, are 
determined upon regaining their lost freedom in the quickest manner possible. 
If you get that passion for freedom, there is no room for irri aiion, for jealousy or 
quarrels and there is ro'im for unity and brave, calm and collected action. Hence 
I ask you with all the strength I can possibly command to carrv this resolution 
with acclamation, because it is the central resolution. Let it not be said in the 
world that divided counsels prevailed on the question of inrlependence Let it go 
forth to the world that we rose to a man to vindicate our freedom and pledged 
ourselves to attain that absolute freedom in the quickest manner possilile. ddierefore, 

I ask you to reject the motion of Mr. Subash Hose I know he is a great worker 
m Bengal. He was the General Officer Commanding of our force at Calcutta. 
But his proposition, though it is no doubt a good one, suggests parallel government. 
Do you think you can establish a parallel government when the Congress flag 
does not fly even in a thousand villages ? It is not bravery or wisdom and you 
cannot establish freedom by merely passing resolutions We are not <leclanng 
independence, mind you. In Madras, we declared independence as our goal. Here 
we go a step further and say it is not a distant goal, but it is our immediate objective 
towards which we are moving. Mr. Subash Bose however seeks to go a step 
further. I should like to follow him through and through and bring myself to 
believe tliat it is possible to-day to establish parallel government. That means 
complete declaration of independence. Have we got our organisations to which to 
go for adjusting our quarrels and have we national schools? No. What then are 
we going to do after declaring complete independence ? Heaven alone knows. 
That is why ihe Working Committee did not suggest Jt and recommended just 
the longest possible step that we can take under the existing circumstances. A 
step further will land us in a pitfall. That is my certain conviction. I urge you 
therefore with all the strength I can command to accept the resolution without 
a change of a comma even, and to reject the amendments. 

I thank you all for the patient hearing, I don't know how long I spoke. I feel, 

I have taken long enough of your time, but w.iit yet awhile, whilst I live on 
this earth." (loud and continued cheers and cries of Mahatma Gandhi-ki-jai). 

All Amendments Rejected. 

AH the fourteen amendments were then put to the vote, and those of Pandit 
Malaviya and others were rejected summarily amidst shouts of Gandhi-ki-jai. 
Mr. Subash Bose's amendment received some support but the opposition was so 
overwhelming that a count was not demanded. The only division thit took place 
was on Dr. Alam's amendment for deleting the appreciative reference to the 
Viceroy's efforts. 
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The President declared the amendment defeated by 664 against 763 votes* 

Mahatma Gandhi's resolution was ihen put to the vote and declare ! carried with 
only a dozen voting against it, out of about 1,500 delegates subject to the result of 
Dr. Alam's motion. The pandal was then cleared of visitors and also of pressmen, 
and a poll was taken by tellers. Thus the Congress got through the main 
part of its programme, and held on this day one of its longest sittings which ran to 
ten hours. 

The Congress dispersed exactly at midnight, when at one minute past 12, 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru announced the result of the f)oll which ended in the 
victory of Mahatma and defeat of both the motions against the Vic( roy. That 
relating to the bomb outrage was defeated by 897 to 816 votes, while the atuendment 
objecting to the appreciative reference to the Viceroy in the Mahn'ma’s resolu ion 
was rejected by QOo votes against 765. Thus bo'h resolutions of Mahatma Gandhi 
were passed without any alteration. The announcement of the result coincided w ith 
the hour when the year’s ultimatum given at Calcutta ended and Pt. Jawaharlal wished 
the Congressmen a happy new year and a ished them all an Indepenrlent India. 


THIRD D A Y-1 si JANUARY 1 9 3 0 

The Congress re-assembled on this day to conclude its session. 

The pandal was again full and though the proceedings were not contentious, 
public interest in the session sustained itself 

After the national songs were sung. Pandit Jawaharlal put from the chair resolu¬ 
tions regartling East Africa, the refusal of passport to Mr. Saklatwala and others, 
and fixing Febru irv or March for the future sessions of the Congress. The latter 
resolution was subjected to considerable ciiticism by many delegates. 

'The opposition speakers emphasised that in February and March it was harvest 
time for the peasants and they would be placing a definite handicap in the way of 
their attending the Congress which was supposed to be working for the masses. 
Secondly, it was pointed out that there would be no railway concession in February 
or March like the Christmas concession, and volunteers could not be obtained 
from the student community in large numbers as they would be on the eve of the 
annual examination and fourthly, pleaders would be busy in the courts. On the 
other hand, Pandit Jawaharlal said that only four davs ago over 1700 persons were 
suffering from illness due to cold. Thu was ihe information of the Chief Medical 
Officer in the Congress camp. Surely the number must have grown since then 

The resolutions were carried The following are the texts :— 

5. East Africa. 

“The Congress congratulates Shrimati Sarojini Naidu who went to East Africa 
at considerable inconvenience to herself, and also the Indians in East Africa on the 
clear national stand they took upon the Indian problem in that sub-continent. 
This Congress is of opinion ihai no solution of the question can satisfy the nation 
that accepts communal e1ec:toraies and is based on a discriminate franchise or that 
imposes disqualification on Indians holding property”. 

6. Refusal of Passports. 

“This Congress condemns the refusal of passports for return to India to Syt. 
Shapuriji J. Saklaivala, ex-M. P. and others who are living in England and other 
foreign countries’*. 


7. CongrcM Dates. 

“Inasmuch as the Congress is intended to be representative of the poor masses 
and inasmuch as the holding of the Congress at the end of December involves very 
considerable expense to the poor people in providing for extra clothing for themselves 
and is otherwise inconvenient to them, the date of bolding Congress session is hereby 
altered to some date in February or March to be fixed by the Working Committee 
in consultation with the provincial committee of the province concerned. 

“Ihe Congress authorises the Working Committee to make all necessary 
consequential changes in the constitution". 
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Pandit Jnwaharlal also put from the chair the following resolution :— 

“This Congress is of opinion that the financial burdens directly or 
indirectly imposed on India by the foreign administration are such as a free 
India cannot bear and cannot be expected to bear. This Congress, while 
re-affirming the resolution passed at the Caya Congress in 1022, records 
its opinion for the information of all concerned that everv obligation 
and concession to be inherited by independent India will be strictly subject to inves¬ 
tigation by an in'lependent tribunal and every obligation and everv concession, no 
matter how incurred or given, will be repudiated if it is not found by such a tribunal 
to be just and jnsdfiable ” 

Pandit Jawabarlal said that the repudiation included debts which England had 
incurred for the purpose of enslaving India anti carrying on England’s imperialistic 
designs. The resolution was carried. 

9. Indian Stales. 

The following resolution urging the Rulers of Indian States to confer responsible 
government was moved hv Mr. Manilal Kothari :— 

“In the opinion of this Congress the time has now arrived for the Ruling Princes 
of India to grant respon^-ihle government to their people and to enact laws or isstte 
proclamations ^safeguarding the elementary and fundamental rigb's of the people sueh 
as freef^ont of niovement. freedom of speech, freedom to hold public meetings and 
security of person and property.” 

Mr Manilal Kothari said that at a time when they declared independence as the 
goal for British India, they could not omit to tape no*e of the miserable position of 
the subiertt; of Indian States Indian Princes con«^ldered their raj as personal pro¬ 
perty, There were Stnte<^ in which one could not tape a typewriter or a cyclos’vle 
machine. The Princes had snent one crore on the Btitler Commltfee’s work to estab¬ 
lish direct relations with the Crown The Congress was therefore right in taking up 
the case of the Indian States’subjects and demanding responsible government for 
them. 

Mr. Hosakoppa Krishna Rao was glad that the Congress batl, for the first time, 
undertaken to deal adeqtiatelv with the case of the Indian States’ subjects who were 
under unblushing, undiluted autocraey. 

Mr. Satyamurti wished the Congress had gone further He said that no permanent 
or satisfactory solution of the political future could he arrived at without the a^ive 
co-operation of the Indian States’ siihiccis The resolution declared that hereafter the 
people of British and Indian India were linked together, for better or for worse, to 
secure freedom. (Applause) To their shame the Indian States’ administration in many 
places was worse than that of British India. The claim of Maharajas to be spokes¬ 
men of their people was historically unsound, constitutionallylncorrect and politically 
dangerous. A self-governing India would be much more friendly to the States than 
the present Political Department. The disputes regarding customs and others affec¬ 
ted the Indian States* subjects as much as the Princes and there must therefore be the 
subjects* voice in having a fair and equitable settlement. 

The resolution was passed. 

10. Communal Settlement. 

The Congress also passed witheut discussion, a resolution moved from the chair 
about communal settlement and giving assurances to the Sikhs. The following 
is the text :— 

“In view of the lapse of the Nehru Report it is unnecessary to declare the policy 
of the Congress regarding communal questions, the Congress believ'ng that in an 
independent India communal questions c'^n only be solved on strictly national lines. 
But as the Sikhs in particular, and the Muslims and the other minorities in general, 
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had expressed dissatisfaction over the solution of commual questions proposed in the 
the Nehru Report, this Congress assures the Sikhs, the Muslims and other minorities, 
that no solution thereof in any future constitution will be acceptable to the Congress 
that does not give full satisfaction to the parties concerned.” 

“Autonomy” For Sub-committees 

Pandit Jawaharlal announced that he had received an application from 115 
delegates wishing that the two resolutions of the Working Committee rejected by 
the Subjects Committee be taken up in the Congress. These proposed the grant 
of autonomy to the Khaddar and other sub-committees and tlie reduction of the 
number of delegates to the Congress to one thousand. Although (handhiji was the 
original aiuhor of both the resolutions, he advised them not to press them at this 
stage and they had decided accordingly not to press their application. The Presi- 
<lent exjiressed his gratefulness to them all (applause) 

The President announced that Mr. Nariman who had been refused participation 
in voting at the Congress yesterday, had produced his papers, which showed that 
no blame attat.hed to him although his election from the P>urma Committee was 
irregular. As a matter of fact, Mr. Nariman could have participated because he 
had credentials from the American Branch to re[)reseiit it at the Congress. 

11. Election of Office-Bearers 

The Congress electetl Dr. Sye<l M.ihmood (Bihar), and Mr. Sri Prakash (Benares) 
as secretaries, and re-appoiniecl Seth Jamnalal Ba)aj and Mr. Shivaprasarl Gupta 
as treasurers. It was resolved that the next session of the Congress wouhl be 
held in Karachi. 

Mess.\ges from Indi.^n.s in Amkric.\ 

Mr. -Sri Prakash then announced the receii)t of messages from the Hindustan 
Nationalist Society of San Francisco, approving of tiie declaration of independence 
ami from the California Hindustan Association welcoming the independence resolution 
and pledging support. 

President’s Concluding Remarks 

Pandit Jawaharlal, in his concluding address, reviewed the work of the session. 
He spoke in Hindi. In fact in this session the audience was most chary about 
allowing any one to speak in any other language except Hindi. The cry for Hindi 
had been so jiersistent that most of the speakers had to yield to it, even 
if they coiihi not do full justice to their subject. The President said : 
“The fleclaration of independence as your creed has already resounded all over 
the world wherever Indians are living, 'fheir head has risen, and they are full of 
hope, but remember to-day you have merely set your foot on the right path. The 
way to be traversed is full of diffirulties, but it is a great thing that you have adopted 
the right course. This Congress has attracted attention all over the country. Some 
have liked and some disliked our decision. Some threaten to defy us. That would 
be a matter of pain, but the fact remains that the Congress has now taken a step 
which will enable you to differentiate between those who stand for mere reform 
and the present order, and ihnse who stand for a radical change in our previous 
creed, a creed which enabled all sorts of men to remain in our ranks, and pull us in 
all directions, thereby delaying our onward progress. I am not worried by the 
statements that the Congress will, as a result of secession, lose the strength. If there 
is one lesson the world’s history teaches us, it is that strength does not come of a 
sheeplike flock, but through a band of disciplined, organized men, pledged to 
actions.” 

Finally, Pandit Jawaharlal thanked the Reception Committee authorities for 
their excellent arrangements and paid a high compliment to the lady volunteers 
for their admirable work and courage, and also to the men-volunteers for their help. 
He particularly liked the work of lady volunteers as the country’s greatness or misery 
depended on the strength or weakness of its women. He ended with the cry of 
“Bandemataram” which was repeated by the audience, the pandal resounding with 
it for two minutes. 

The Congress thon dispersed 



CONSTITUTION OF THE 


INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS 


As Amended At The Lahoi'e Session, 1929 


Article I 


The 

Object, 


object of the Indian National Congress is the atttainment of Swarajya 
(complete independence) by the people of India by all 
legitimate and peaceful means. 


Article 11. 

{a) The Indian National Congress shall ordinarily meet once every year during 
the month of February or March to be fixed by the 
Sessions of the Con- Working Committee in consuhation with the Provincial 
gress. Committee of the province concerned, at such place as 

may have been decided upon at its previous session or 
such other place as may have been determined by the All India Congress Committee 
hereinafter referred to. 

(ft) An extraordinary session of the Congress shall be summoned by the All India 
Congress Committee on the requisition of a majority of the Provincial Congress 
Committees or of its own motion, provided, in the latter case, due notice has been 
given and the proposal is supported by two thirds of the members present. The 
All India Congress Committee shall determine the place where such session is to be 
held, and the Articles of the constitution shall apply with such modifications as the 
All India Congress Committee may consider necessary in respect of each such 
session. 


Article III. 

The Indian National Congress organisation shall consist of the following :— 
{n) The Indian National Congress, (ft) The All India 
Component parts of Congress Committee,(c) Provincial Congress Committees, 
the Congress. (d) District Congress Committees, (c) Sub-Divisional, 

Taluq or Tahsil, Firka and other local Congress Commi¬ 
ttees, (/) Such other committees outside India as may from time to time be recog¬ 
nised by the Congress or the All India Congress Committee in this behalf. {Vide 
Appendix A), ( 7 ) The Reception Committee of the Congress. 

Note : Provincial, District, Taluq or Tahsil and other conferences may be 
organised by the above-named committees for educative and propaganda purposes. 

Article IV. 

No person shall be eligible to be a member of any of the organisations referred 
to in the foregoing Article, unless he or she has attained 
Congress membership, the age of and expresses in writing his or her accep¬ 
tance of the object and the methods as laid down in 
Article I of this constitution and of the rules of the Congress. 


Article V. 


The following shall be the provinces with head-quarters mentioned against them, 
but in every case the respective Provincial Congress 
Committee shall have the power to alter the headquarters 
from time to time. 


Provincial 

Committees. 


Congress 
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Province, 

Language. 

Headquarter. 

t. 

Ajmer-Merwara 
and Rajputana 

Hindustani 

Ajmer 

2 . 

Andhra 

felugu 

Bezwada 

3. 

Assam 

Assamese 

Gauhati 

4- 

Behar 

Hindustani 

Patna 

5 - 

Bengal and Surma 
Valley 

Bengali 

Calcutta 

6 . 

Berar 

Marathi 

Amraoti 

7 - 

Burma 

Burmese 

Rangoon 

8 . 

Central Provinces 
(H industani) 

Hindustani 

Jubbulpore 

9. 

Central Provinces 
(Marathi) 

Marathi 

Nagpur 

10. 

City of Bombay 

Marathi and Gujrati 

Bombay 

1J. 

Delhi 

Hindustani 

Delhi 

12. 

Gujrat 

Guj rati 

Ahmedabad 

13- 

Karnatak 

Kannada 

Dharwar 

14. 

Kerala 

Malayalam 

Calicut 

15- 

Maharashtra 

Marathi 

Poona 

16. 

N. W. F. Province 

Hindustani 

Peshawar 

17 - 

Punjab 

Punjabi 

Lahore 

18. 

Sind 

Sindhi 

Hyderabad 

19 - 

Tamil Nadu 

Tamil 

Madras 

20. 

United Provinces 

Hindustani 

Benares 

21. 

Utkal 

Oriya 

Cuttack 


Provided that the All India Congress Committee may from time to time assign 
particular Indian S'ates to particular provinces, and a 
Indian States Congress Committee may in its turn allot particular 

Indian States assigned to it by the All India Congress 
Committee to particular districts within its jurisdiction. 

Article VI 

(o) There shall be a Provincial Congress Committee in and for 
Provincial Organisation Provinces named in the foregoing 

(/;) Each Provincial Congress Committee shall organise District and other 

committees referred to in Article III and shall have the power to frame rules laying 

down con iitions of membership and for the conduct of business not inconsistent 
with this constitution or any rules made by the All India Congress Committee. 

{(•) Each Provincial Congress Committee shall consist of representatives 

elected annually by the members of the Congress organisations in the province in 
accordance with ilie rules made by the Provincial Congress Committee. 

{d) Each Provincial Congress Committee shall submit an annual report of the 
Congress work in the province to the All India Congress Committee not later than 
one month before the commencement of the annual session of the Congress. 

Article VII 

(i) Every person not disqualified under Article IV and paying a subscription of 
annas 4 per year in advance, or 2,000 yards of evenly 
Franchise spun yarn of his or her own spinning, shall be entitled 

to become a member of any primary organisation 
controlled by a Provincial Congress Committee : Provided that no person shall 
be a member of two parallel Congress organisations at one and the same time. 

(iV) The yarn subscription mentioned in section (*) shall be sent direct by the 
spinner to the Secretary, All India Spinners’ Association or to any person 
nominated by the Secretary in this behalf, and a certificate from the 
Secretary, All India Spinners* Association to the effect that he has received 
2,000 yards of evenly spun yarn of the holder's own spinning as his or her 
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yearly subscription shall entitle the holder to the membership mcntione 1 in section 
(i) hereof:—provided that for the purpose of checkin^^ the accari.:y of the returns 
made by the All India Spinners* Association, the All In li.i Congress Co n.nittee or 
any Provincial Congress Committee or any sub committee thereunder shall have 
the right to inspect the accounts, the stock and th^ vouchers of the All India Spinners* 
Association or any subordinate organisation ihereun ler and provided further that 
in the event of any inaccuracy or errror discovered by the inspecLing body in the 
accounts, stock or vouchers examined, the certificates issued by ine All India Si)inners’ 
Association in respect of persons with reference to whose membership the accounts 
have been examined, shall be declared cancelled ; provided that the All India 
Spinners* Association or the person disqu ilified shall have the right of appeal to 
the Working Committee Any person wishing to spin for the meml)ership of the 
Congress may, if he or she desires, be supplied upon due security with cotton for 
spinning. 

{iii) The year of tlie membership shall be reckoned from April ist to March 
31st and there shall be no reduction in the subscription to l)e paid by members 
joining in the middle of the year.* 

Transitory Provision. 

Congress members enrolled in 1930 shall continue to be members till March 31st, 

( 7 f) a. No person shall be entitled to vote at the election of representatives or 
delegates or any committee or sub committee of any Cmigrcss organisation whatso¬ 
ever or to be elected as such or to take part in any meciing of the Congress or 
Congress organisation or any committee or sub committee thereof, if he has not 
complied with section (/) hereof and does not habitually weir liand-spun and hand- 
woven khaddar. 

b. The Working Committee shall frame rules for the j^roper carrying out of the 
provisions of tliis section. 

Article VIII 

Electorates and dele- Each Provincial Congress Committee shall be res- 
gates ponsible for the election of deleg ites to the Congress. 

No one who had not enlisted himself as a Congress member on or before Decem¬ 
ber 1st immediately preceding a particular session of the Congress shall be qualified 
for election as a delegate to that session. 

The members of the All India Congress Committee shall be ex-officio delegates to 
the Congress. Besides these ex-officio delegates the number of delegates returnable 
by Provincial Congress Committees shall be not more than one for every fifty thou¬ 
sand, or its fraction, of the inhabitants o; each province, including the Indian States 
therein, in accordance with the census of 1921. 

Each Provincial Congress Committee shall frame rules fur the election of dele¬ 
gates, due regard being had to tlie return of women delegates and the representation 
of minorities, special interests or classes needing special protection. 

The rules shall provide for the organisation of electorates4^nd shall prescribe the 
procedure to be adopted for securing the proportional representation, by a single 
transferable vote or by any other method, of every variety of political opinion. Notice 
of all changes in the rules framed by the Provincial Congress ('ommittee shall forth¬ 
with be sent to the general secretaries of the Congress. 

* Note : Tbe following interpretation of this rule was given by the Working 
Committee at its meeting held at Sabarmati on February 13, 1930. 

“Members shall be entitled to exer ' e the rights of membership for one month 
after the close of the year. Their names will be kept on the rolls for an 
additional two months but they will not have the right to participate in 
Congress meetings unless they pay their subscription for the current year. 
If their subscription is not paid at the end of the third month of the new 
year their names will be struck off the membership rolls. They will be 
eligible however to join as new members at any time they pay their 
subscription.*’ 
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Each Provincial Congress Conr.mittee shall send to the office of the All India 
Congress Committee, an alphabetical list of the delegates so selected, containing the 
full name, occupation, age, sex, religion and address of each of them to reach the 
office not later than seven days before the date fixed for the holding of the session. 
In case, however, of interim vac.mies, the Provincial Congress Committee shall fill 
them in accordance wiili the rules made in that behalf. Such rules shall not be valid 
unless they have been previously confirmed by the Working Committee. No changes 
however shall be made in ilie delegates’ list within seven days of the Congress. 

Article IX 

Each Provincial Congress Committee shall pay annually such subscription to 
the Al! India Congress Committee as may be fixed by 
Provincial Subscrip- the latter at its first meeting after the Congress. In 
tions fixing the subscription the All India Congress Committee 

shall pay regard not merely to the population of the 
province but to its financial capacity. 


Article X 


Each committee referred to in Article VITI shall issue certificates to the delegates 

Oele^mic.n Cenifica.es in .-.ccorrlance with the form hereto 

attached, marked Appendix H, and signed by a secretary 

of the committee. 


Article XI 

Every delegate on jiresenting su^'h a certificate and paying a fee of five rupees 
at the offi:e of the .All In iia Congress Committee 
Delegate Fee in ilie Congress camp at the place where the Congress 

is heltl shall receive a ticket entitling him to admission 

to the Congress. 

Article XII 

Delegates shall alone have the power of voting 
VotinL' at Congress Congress sitting or otherwise taking part in its 

^ ‘ ^ ^ deliberations. 

A.tfiele XU I 

The Reception Committee shall he formed by the Provincial Congress Com¬ 
mittee at least six months before the meeting of the 
Reception Committee annua] session .and may include persons who are not 
members of the Provincial Congress Committee. The 
members of the Reception Committee shall pay not less than Rs. 2 $ each. 

Article XIV 

The Reception Committee shall elect its chairman and other office-bearers 
from amongst its own members. 

Article XV 

It shall be the duty of ihe Reception Committee to collect funds for the expenses 
of the Congress session, to elec the president of the Congress in the manner set 
forth in the lollowing Article, to make all necessary arrangements for the reception 
and accommo laiio ; of delegates and guests and, as lar as practicable, ot visitors, 
and for the pr luing and publication of the report of the proceedings, and to submit 
statements of receipts and expenditure to the Provincial Congress Committee 
wivhin four months of the Session of the Congress. 

Article XVI 

The several Provincial Congress Committees shall, as far as possible, by the end 
of August suggest to the Reception Committee the names 
Election of the of persons who are in their opinion eligible for the 
President presidentship of the Coi.giess, and the Reception 

Committee shall, as far as possible, in the first week of 
September, submit to all the Provincial Committees the names so suggested for 
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their final recommendations ; provided that such fin?il recommendation will be of 
any one but not more of such names and the Reception Committee shall, as far as 
possible, meet in the month of October to consitler such recommendations. If the 
person recommended by a majority of the Provincial Congress Commiuees is adopted 
by a majority of the members of the Reception Committee present at a special 
meeting called for the purpose, that person shall be the president of the next 
Congress. If, however, the Reception Committee is unable to accept the president 
recommended by the Provincial Committees, or an emergency arises by resignation, 
death or otherwise, of the president elected in this manner, the matter shall 
forthwith be referred by it to the All India Congress Committee whose decision 
shall be arrived at, as far as possible, before the end of November. In either case, 
the election shall be final, provided that in no case shall the person so elected as 
president belong to the province in which the Congress is to be held. 

The president of a speical or extraordinary session shall be elected by the All 
India Congress Committee subject to the same proviso. 

Article XVII 

(a ) The All India Congress Committee shall pay to the Reception Committee 
within a fortnight after the termination of the Congress session one-fifth of the 
delegation fees. 

( 6 ) If the Reception Committee has a balance after defraying all the expenses 
of the session, it shall hand over 50 p. c thereof to the Provincial Congress Com¬ 
mittee in the province in which the session was lieM, towards the provincial Congress 
fund of that province, and the remaining 50 p. c. to the All India Congress 
Committee. 

Article XVm 

( a ) The receipts and expenditure of the Reception Co'^ntnittee shall be audited 
by an auditor or auditors app inted bv the Provincial 

Audit Congress Committee concerne 1 and the s'atement of 

accounts together with the andiror’s report shall be sent 
by the Provincial Congress Committee r.ot later than six months from the termination 
of the Congress, to the AM India Congress Committee. 

(6 ) The accounts of the All India Congress Oommiitee shall be audited every 
year by an auditor appointed at the annu il session It shall be comoetent to this 
auditor to call for and inspect the accounts of the Provincial Congress Com nittees. 

(c) The All India Congress Committee shall take steps to ensure that the 
accounts of the Provincial Congress Committees are properly audited. 

Article XIX 

The All India Congress Committee shall consist of 350 members, exclusive of ex- 
offico members. Every member of the All India 
All India Congress Congress Committee, ex-officip or elected, shall pay an 

Committee annual subscription of Rs 10, payable at or before the 

first meeting of the All India Congress Committee. 
Members in default will not be permitted to take part in any meeting of the All 
India Congress Committee or the Subjects Committee. 

The ex-officio members shall be the elected president, past presidents of the 
Congress if they sign Article I of this constitution and are members of any Congress 
organisation, the general secretaries and the treasurers of the Congress. 

Each Provincial Congress Committee shall elect the allotted number of members 
of the All India Congress Committee from among the members of the Congress 
Committees within its jurisdiction. 

The allotment shall be, as far as possible, on the basis of population according to 
the linguistic distribution of provinces, as given in Appendix C 

The method of election shall be the same as already prescribed for the election of 
delegates. 

, Elections to the All India Congress Committee shall ordinarily take place in 

month of November. 
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Casual vacancies in (he All India Congress Committee caused by resignation, 
death, absence from India, or otherwise, shall he filled by the Provincial Congress 
Committee. 

The All India Congress Committee shall meet as often as may be necessarv for 
the discharge of its obligations, and every time upon requisi'ion by 30 members 
thereof, who shall state in their requisition the definite purpose for which they desire 
a meeting of the All India Congress Committee When once such a meeting is 
requisitioned and convened, additional subjects may he brought up for consideration, 
provided due notice has been given to the members of the same. 

The quorum for the All India Congress Commipee shall be fifty. 

The All India Congress Committee shall hold office till the election of the new 
All India Congress Committee. 

Article XX 

The secretaries of the respective Provincial Congress Committees shall issue 
certificates of membership of the All India Congress Committee to the persons so 
elected. 


Article XXI 

The All India Congress Committee shall be the committee of the Congress to 
cnrrv out the programme of work laid down by the 
Function of A. I. C. C. Congress from year to vear and deal with all new matters 
that may arise duting the yeTr and mav not be provided 
for by the Congress itself. For this purpose the All India Congress Committee 
shall have the power to frame its own rules not inconsistent with this constitution. 


Article XXII 


The president of the Congress shall be the Chairman of the All India Congress 
Committee for the year following. 

Article XXIII 

Indian National Congress shall have two general 
Traocti Arc ^ sccretaries and two treasurers who shall be annually 

1 reasurers elected by the Congress 

There shall be a permanent fund of the Congress the interest on which shall be 
used for the ordinary work of the All India Congress Committee. The corpus of 
the fund shall not be spent. 

The treasurers shall be in charge of the funds of the Congress and shall keep 
proper accounts of them. The general secretaries shall he in charge of the office of 
the All India Congress Committee and shall be responsible for the publication of the 
report of the proceedings of the preceding session of the Congress and of any special 
session held in the course of the vear, in co-operation with the Reception Committee. 
Such report shall be published as soon as possible and not later than four months 
after the session, and shall be offered for sale. 

The genera] secretaries shall prepare the report of the work of the All-India 
Congress Committee during the year and submit it, with a full account of the funds 
which may come into their hands, to the All India Congress Committee at a 
meeting to be held at the place and about the time of the session of the Congress 
for the year ; and copies of such account and report shall then be presented to the 
Congress and sent to the Congress Committees and published along with the next 
Congress report. 

There shall be one permanent paid secretary who shall be in charge of the office of 
the All India Congress Committee. 

Article XXIV 


The All India Congress Committee shall, at its first meeting after the annual 
session of the Congress, elect ten members who shall, 
Working Committee with the president, general secretaries and treasurers 
be the Working Committee of the Congress and the 
executive authority responsible to the AU India Congress Committee in all 
matters. 
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All proceedings of the Working Committee shall be placed before the next meeting 
of the All India Congress Committee. 

Ariich XXV 

1 lie members of the All India Congress Committee sliall constitute the Subjects 
Subjects Committee Committee lor the ordinaiy or ex'raordinary session 
following. 

Arncfe XXVI 

The Subjects Committee shall meet at least two days before the meeting of 
the Congress in open session. At this meeting, the president-elect shall preside, and 
le outgoing secretaries shall preside, and the outgoing secretaries shall submit the 
clr.itt programme of the work for the ensuing session of the Congress, including 
re^solutions recommended by the different Provincial Congress Committees for 
adoption. ^ 

Artide. XXyil 

I he Subjects Committee shall proceed to discuss the said programme and 
shall frame resolutions to be submitted to the open session. 

Artirir XXVIII 

The Subjects Committee sliall also meet from time to time, as the occasion may 
require, during the pendency of the Congress session. 

Article XXIX 

No subject hhall be passed for discussion by the Subjects Committee or allowed 
^ , to be discussed at any Congress by the presi lent 

Contentious subjects thereof, to the introduction of wliich the Hindu or 
and interests of minorities Mohammedan delegates, as a bo ly, object by a majority 
, of three-fourths of their number, and if after ilie discussion 

of any subject which has been admi'ted fjr discussion, ii shall apjiear that the 
Hindu or Mohammedan flelegates, as a body, are, by a majority of three fourths of 
their number, opposed to the resolution which it is proposed to pass thereon, such 
resolution shall be diopped, 

Artide XXX 

Order of Business sitting of the Congress, the order in which 

business shall be transacted shall be as follows — 

0) Tl^e resolutions recomrnen led for adootion bv the Subjects C:)mnuttec. 

(b) Any substantive motion not included in (a) but whicli does not fill under 
Article XXIX of the consfitiiiinn and which 25 delegates request the jiresident in 
writing, before the commencement of the day’s sitting, to be allowed to [>lace before 
the Congress ; provided, however, that no such motion shall be allowed unless 
it has been previously discussed at a meeting of the Subjects Committee and 
has received the support of at least a third of the members then present. 
y^r/^•c/e. XXXI 

The All India Congress Committee shall have the power to fiame rules 
Rule-making power respect of all matters not covered by the constitution 

^ ^ and not inconsistent with its Articles. 

Article XXXII 

The All India Congress Committee shall, at its first meeting every year, nominate 
a panel of twelve members to enquire into and finally 
Election disputes panel decide all election disputes coming before it. The parties 
to the dispute shall nominate one each out of this panel 
to represent the respective di.spu(ants, and the president shall choose the third. 

Article XXXIII 

The proceedings of the Congress, the All India Congress Committee and the 
Working Committee shall ordinarily be conducted in 
Languages for proceed- Hindustani; the English language or any provincial 
iiigs language may be used if the speaker is unable to speak 

in Hindustani or whenever necessary. The proceedings 
of the Provincial Congress Committees shall ordinarily be conducted in the language 
of the province concerned. Hindustani may also be used, 



The National Liberal Federation. 

OPKNIKO DAY—L>9 DkCMMBER 1929. 

The twelftli session cf the National Liber I Federation commence 1 on the 29th 
December 1929 in the Gokhale Hall, Madias under the presidency ot Sir Idhro/.e 
Sethna. About 200 delegates from all parts of India attended. Among those 
present were :—Mr. Srinivasa Sasiri, Sir Cliimanlal Set.ilva 1 , Sir Tcj liahadur 
Sapru, Mr. C. Y. Chintamani, Mrs. Besant, Sir Sivasa-amy Iyer, Sir Moropont 
V. Joshi, Mr. J. N. liasu, Sir Sankaran Nair, Sir A. F. Patro, Mr. Rrundas Pantulu, 
Mr. Kamaswamy Mudaliar, an 1 Mr. Yakub Hassan. 

Sir P. Kamaswamy Iyer, Cliairman of the Keception Committee, welcomed the 
delegates, after which Sir Phiroze Sethna wa^ propOi,ed to the chair by Sir Sivasvva- 
my iycr, seconded by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapni, Mrs. Besani and others. 

The Welcome Address 

Sir C. P. Ramaswami AfYAli^ in the course of his speech welcoming the 
delegates, said :— 

‘di seems to be impossible now to predict when the Round Table Conference 
will be held. It would be very useful to hold it after the country has considered 
the present situation and given a man late to tlic new legislative b<;dies. 'lhat the 
situation would be tremendously complicated by delay beyond 19 50 is equally clear ; 
and there can be no two opinions as to ilie necessity of Lord Jrwin being at the 
heatl of Indian affairs not only cUinng the yieriod of tlie Conference but when the 
resolutions of that Conference are sought to be implemented ; and I fviel no 
hesitation in saying that the Liberal Party will demand that, in the interests of India 
and of England alike, the preliminary work at least of consiiiuiion-making shoald be 
finished during the norm 11 or extended term of Lortl Irwin’s Viceroyaliy 

“So long as our [tarty stands inflexibly for the attainment of ilie fu'Iest measure 
of autonomy for India in every spliere within the ambit of the British Common¬ 
wealth, and so long as the objects to be attained are pursued by methods of 
persuasion, of constitutional opposition and constitutional co-Oj)er.itit)n, we need have 
no fear either for the future of the country or of our party. The energies of every 
party and every patriot must, therefore, be applied and the largest amount of 
patience and mutual comprehension generated and utilised between now and tlie 
date of the Conference m London to bring men and groups together and to evolve 
the greatest common measure of unity, not only as to basic principles but in tlie 
larger details so that we may present to the British people an 1 the Government not 
only a united front but the outlines of a generally agreed scheme which can be 
accepted and brought into operation like the schemes evolved in the Dominions. 

“The revival of a procedure and programme similar to that adopted at the All- 
Parties Convention is a prime requisite. 

“The Liberal Party whose members are meeting here in conference, let it be 
remembered and emphasised, is not a party either of inaction or acquiescence. It 
is, and has been, a party of progressivists who yield to no group of men in this 
country in their passionate desire to see lhat India fulfils her destiny in the amplest 
measure in every sphere, political, economic and social, and is given the opportunity 
to express her personality in all departments of life aud thought and make her 
specific contribution to the civilisation of the world. Our party is an All-India 
organisation which has striven to maintain and has adopted standards and policies 
neither sectarian nor provincial in character. 

Nehru Report 

“The endeavour to enable India fully to express herself and the hope and thereby 
solving the communal problem and the problem of the depressed classes in the most 
comprehensive manner possible are really responsible for the introduction of the 
adult suffrage scheme in the Nehru Report. This provision was inserted in the 
Report not without a lively realisation of the immensity and the difficulty of the 
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problem but because no other means could be devised for tackling the problem of 
minorities and sf)eedily achieving the rehabilitation of the depressed classes. Almost 
equal in difficulty to the problem of minorities is what may be called the problem of 
the majorities For, in some quarters, it seems to be taken for granted that every¬ 
thing should be done which would make it impossible for the majority to have its 
way. I do not wish to embitter controversy but no democracy is possible unless 
accompanied by the belief that it is and must be majority rule. No doubt safeguards 
and expedients for protecting minorities in certain specific matters of vital impor¬ 
tance for the existence of the minorities"'Inay be necessary ; and recent discussions 
have focussed attention on the claims of groups like the orthodox section of the 
Hindus and Mahomedans to something like self-determination. All this is, however, 
very different from making the majority powerless. 

“Our party, in the interests of India and of England and of the Commonwealth, 
asks for the conferment of Dominion Status confident in the belief that only thus 
will India find herself and FLngland realise their highest tlestiny. 

“Our party is not among the pessimists and the prospects at the present 
moment aie promising. In Lortl Irwin the cause of Indian freedom has a high- 
souled and strenuous friend—one who has not hesitated, in the furtherance of his 
ideals, to take one of the greatest of politic.il risks, the risk of antagonising political 
comrades. Amongst the members of British C.ibinet and in the L ibour Party we 
have some true friends of India, an<l in the Secretary of .State, our interests have a 
fine and alert champion who has charged himself with the task of giving effect to 
an active and responsive policy. 

“The world-spirit is with us in our endeavours and one cannot hut feel confi lent 
that in%pite of unrestricted criticism an 1 unwise opposition, our cause is bound to 
triumph. Has it not been wisely observed that great political, economic and social 
forces flow with a tidal sweep over communities that are only half-conscious of that 
which is befalling them and that wise statesmen arc those wlio foresee what time 
is thus bringing and endeavour to shape institutions and to mould men’s thought 
and purpose in accordance with the change that is silently surrounding them ? 

“It is impossible to conclude this address without a reference to the attempt to 
wreck Lord Irwin’s train. Not only will the whole of Inrha recoil from the deed 
with shame and horror but it is part of the duty of Lilian and Englishman alike to 
get rid, by the exercise of wise and brave statesmanship, of the root causes of such 
happenings which are wholly uncharacteristic of Indian thought and civilisation.” 


The Presidential Address. 

In the course of his presidential address Sir Phiroze S'F’W.V/l expressed entire 
disapproval of himself and his party of the resolutions a^lopted at the Madras and 
Calcutta sessions of the Indian National Congress in regard to tlic in lependence 
movement as a result of the appointment of the Simon Commission. 

“We stand for Dominion Status. We hold that if Dominion Status is granted, 
without undue delay, there will be no political or ethical justificitio i for In.lia to 
seek to sever the British connection, nor can we support gener.il policy of non¬ 
payment of taxes, as in our judgment such a policy, tike that of a general strike, 
cannot but plunge the country into all the evils and horrors of an open conflict with 
the Government, who in sheer self-defence and in discharge of its elementary duties 
of maintaining peace and order and of carrying on the King s Government will not 
hesitate to take, and will be quite justified in taking, ev'ery necessary measure for 
suppressing such general movement of civil disobedience.” 

He, however, added that it would not be proper either (or them or for the 
Government to ignore, or belittle the significance of the movement of thought in 
this particular political organisation in India. 

Sir Phiroze Sethna characterised Lord Birkenhead’s Indian policy as a grievous 
failure in consequence of which relations between this country and G^eat Britain 
had been strained almost to a breaking point. India, he said, accepted the challenge 
in the shape of the Nehru constitution, the supreme merit of wliich was that it 
had rallied almost the whole of political India round the banner of Dominion Status, 
which it wanted to be unfurled without delay. 

He reviewed the political situation before and after the British Parliamentary 
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elections in May last, and referred to the momentous pronouncement of Lord Irwin, 
wliom he described as one who belonged to the order of those illustrious statesmen 
wlio were rightly acclaimed as the true empire buihlers. 

In Ins opinion, the value or irnporiance of tins statement was in no way affected 
or lessened by what had been said by the Government in the course of the recent 
Parli.iment.xry debates. In lia wouhl commit a very grave blunder if she rejected 
the uflfer. Given sincerity, goodwill and a genuine desne to a[)preciaie and adjust 
the different poims of view 11 was not at all diffii ult to arrive in the proposed 
Round Table L.onference at a snlution of the consiiiuiion.al problem such as might 
carry behind it the general agreement of political India. We should, therefore, 
accept the offer of the conference in the same spirit in winch it had been made. 

Ab regards the terms of reference, he presumed that they would be the widest 
and mobi liberal jiossible. He felt that if tlie question of the imme liaie establish¬ 
ment of full responsible (Government, provincial or national, or of the immediate 
atiaiiimeiu of 1 )omiuion Status, was excludetl from the jmrvievv of the conference, 
it was obvious that 11 could serve no good purpose and could not bring about such 
a satislaciory settlement of the consntuiional problem as they all desired. In that 
case they would have to 1 eject the offer of the (Government and refuse to have any¬ 
thing to do with the confe»ence. 

Provided the teuns of reference were satisfactory they should not insist on any 
condition Iieing fulfilled as a pre-retiuisiie to iheir co-o[)eration with the Govern¬ 
ment. Ill this matter, the irauscedent issue was a satisfactory settlement of the cons- 
iHution.al projlem and its chances must not in the least be imperilled by a mis¬ 

taken or unpraciual idealism or seniiineiu.ilisui, or l)y giving undue prominence to 
maiters or questions iliai might well abi le the conclnsiou of the conference. 

As rt.g,irns ns cons iiution 11 was absolutely necessary, he said, for the success 
of the conlerence that n should consist of renreseniatives ol the right stamp and spirit. 
He suggested in this connection the inclusion among rs membership, besides 
represen .iiives of parties an 1 nneresis, of cnc or two co istiiulion.d experts. 

“The (Governmeni’s propos.il to convene ilie conference” he said, “is a very 

iiiqioriant development in the pohlic.il snuilion of this country, and if we settle our 
differences ami leach an agreement on all those questions which have divided us 
ar priseiit, it will be impossible for the British Governntent to flout the national 
will of India ‘ind we shall liave practically settled our constitution according to our 
own views aiul wishes.” 

“We are all agreed” continued Sir Phiroze, “as regards our political goal, and 

it is to us a matter of sincere satishiciion that the British Government h.ave made 

It absolutely clear that the goal is no oilier than and notlnng short of Dominion 
Stains which will give us every scope for rising to the fullest height of our national 
siainre.” 

Dyarchy, he hopetl, was doomed and Indian political opinion, according 
to him, was praciic.illy unammons, or at all events was predominantly in favour 
ol the miloduciion ol full 1 csponsibiliiv in the Central Legislature. 

He ex{)ressed astonishment at the claim ol the Moslem All Parties* conference, 
held under the preside lit y of the Aga Khan .11 Delhi, last year, that the Moslems 
had a riglit to cornriitin.il represe i.taiioii by means of special electorates, and was of 
opinion that it would not be a s\siem which w'nuld make India a true united and 
powerful nation. I hey al desired that it slurultl not mar their political life and 
system a day longer than might be absolutely necessary. 

He, however, strongly urged tha' ano her serious effort should be made to reach 
a soluiurn of this question with the Moslem community in order that it might be 
acceptable to the lirmsh Parliament. 

It w.is a rnaiter of ilie uinn st satisfaction that the Indian Princes and Chiefs had 
all heartily welcomed ihe proposal for the conference, and n was to be sincerely hoped 
that they would also declare that it was their intention to establish, in the fulness of 
time, responsible (government in ilicir States. 

In conclusion, Sii I'hiroze on< e more condemned the Government’s currency policy 
and ciaimeil that although the numerical strength ol the Liberal Parly might not at 
present be very large, ility were the leaven of the whole national life of India and 
their influence upon her development had always been wholesome and abiding. 
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“We stand for Dominion status** he said, “with the fiim conviction that England 
cannot withhold it from India even if she wishes and that England will not wish it 
even if she can. We aim at building up a strong, united, progressive India with a 
unity that nothing shall break, with a deep and abiding sense of nationality and 
solidarity which will synthesise all differences and in the fulness of time evolve a 
nation whose material and moral strength and whose achievements will further the 
highest aims of internationalism.’* 

Referring to the attempt on the Viceroy’s life, Sir Phiroze Sethna said : “We 
have nothing but utter abhorrence and condemn ition of such insane acts of violence 
and terrorism. If the authors of such deeds believe that the goal oi independence 
can be attained by such methods, which are as much morally and religiously repre¬ 
hensible as they are insane, they are labourin}^ under the greatest delusion and the 
sooner they emancipate their immature or ill-tiained or ill-guided minds from this 
delusion the better will it be for themselves and for India.” 


SECOND DAY—30th DECEMBER 1929 

On this day, before discussion proceeded on the resolutions, the Federation 
accepted the invitation of Mr. jatindranaih Pasu to hold the next session of the 
National Liberal Federation in Calcutta, d he following two resolutions were then 
moved fr om the chair and earned unanimously ;— 

1. Bomb Outrage on Viceroy. 

“This Federation strongly condemns the dastartlly attempt to wreck His Excel¬ 
lency the Viceroy’s train and conveys to Their Excellencies ihe Viceroy and Lady 
Irwin its congratulations on the providential escajie of themselves ami their party. 
The Federation places on record its abhorrence and detestation of the ( liine which is 
wholly repugnant to the spirit of Indian life and culiiire. 'I he Federaiion authorises 
the President to convey this resolution to His Excellency the Viceroy by leltgrain.” 

2. Condolence. 

“This Federation places on record its sense of the great loss sustained by the 
country in the passing away of Mr. Narayan Vishnu (jokhale, Sir Gangailhar 
Chitnavis and Mr. Justice Gokarannath Misra who were distinguished members of 
the Liberal Party.*’ 

3. The Round Table Conference 

Dr. Sir TeJ Bahadur Sapru next moved the following resolution which was passed 

“The National Liberal Federation of India cordially welcomes the annr uncement 
made on October 31, 1929 by His Excellency the Viceroy as it authoritatively 
confirms the view that Dominion Status for India was what was intended by the 
declaration of 1917, as it definitely lecognises that British India and the Indian 
States should together form a greater united India and as it concedes India's claim 
to a right to confer 011 a footing of equality w’ith the British Cabinet on the form of 
the future constitution of India. 

“ The Federation further resolves that the Liberal Party do pnrticip.aie in the 
deliberations of the Conference contemplated in the announcement This Federation 
strongly urges that the Round Table Conference should he held as early as possible 
in 19so and that the progressive elements in the country should have preponderant 
representation”. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru deemed it a triumph of public opinion that their demands for 
a Round Table Conference had materialised. They should all go into the Conference 
and voice the demand for Dominion Status with necessary safeguards. The speaker 
was of opinion that it was unthinkable, if there was agreement among Indians them¬ 
selves, that their agreed demand should be rejected by any Government much less 
by the Labour Government. What the Liberal party in India to-day wanted was a 
constitution giving Dominion Status automatically, without periodical inquiries. 
It was the imperative duty of the Government to hold a Conference at the earliest 
possible moment and the speaker would be glad if it was called in May. 
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4. Co-operation with other Parties urged 

Mr. Srinivasa Sastri next moved in an eloquent speech, which was well received, 
the following resolution :— 

‘This Federation urges upon all parties of India which accept the recent an¬ 
nouncement of the Viceroy whole-heartedly and are prepared to secure its complete 
imntetliaie realisation to combine for the purpose of securing a constitution based on 
Dominion Status with such safeguards and reservations as may be necessary for the 
perion of transition.** 

Mr. Srinivasa Sastri moving the resolution said that there could be no doubt that 
they were confronted with a crisis almost unparallele I in the political history of India. 
Strong measures were necessary. They had to put forth all their efforts and exercise 
the utmost wi dom and circumspection with the utmost possible care so that no ele¬ 
ment or factor which could be called into alliance with them should either be neglec¬ 
ted or be forgotten. 

Proceeding, Mr. Sastri snd : ‘'Of all those whom the proceedings at Lahore will 
sadden, my mind dwells with somewhat pathetic interest upon two figures Mr. Wedg¬ 
wood Benn and Lord Irwdn. The Secretary of State and the Viceroy are not in their 
offi ial capacity calculated to draw our commiseration but they, in their individual 
capacity, as politicians committed to a certain course of action and as statesmen try¬ 
ing at a critical hour to put the people of their country on th e right track; they are 
people of whom we may think awhile if '.ve would gauge the siuiation in all its 
aspects. Lord Irwin risked a good deal when he got the meinbers of the British Cabinet 
and the principal members of political parlies to agree to the statement he made." 

Sir Chimanl-il Setalvad, seconding the resolution, said that the country was not 
yet sufTicienily alive to the great service rendered by Lord Irwin to India. His broad 
statesmanship and great vision on the present occasion could not be overlooked. It 
was unfortunate that the Congress should have cut itself adiift by refusing to accept 
the Viceroy’s invitation. The Congress and Mr. Gandhi had not realised the full 
irnplicaiions of tlie policy embarked upon in declaring independence and civil 
disobedience Ii passed his imagination how Mr. (iandhi, who had committed 
one Himalayan blunder, could think of committing another. 

Devvan Bahadur Ravgachariar asserted that tlie Government*s offer was a conces¬ 
sion to the national denuind. The speaker was of opinion that the time had come 
for Liberals to deliberately part company with the Congress which to-day was leading 
the country to choas 

Sir Moropant Joshi said that independence might be a fascinating goal, but they, 
as practical men. thought it quite enough if they got Dominion Status, which was 
practical and legitimate It was because they took a practical view of matters that 
they were piepared to go to the Round Table Conference. They would be failing in 
their duty tremendously if they did not avail themselves of the present opportunity. 

Mr. Jatindranaih Basu,, supporting the resolution, emphasised the value of mem¬ 
bership of the Bri'ish Commonwealth which, he said, was in reality a federation of 
independent naiionaliiies. Negotiation, not non-co operation, was the right course 
for the country ai the present juncture. Mr. Bhagwatisaran Singh and others supor- 
icd the resolution whic h was catried unanimously. 

After Mrs. Besant and several others had spoken an appeal issued by the Federa¬ 
tion, requesting other parties and organisations, having the ideal of Dominion Status, 
to devise means for common deliberation and appointing a committee with Sir Tej 
Bahadur Snpru as Chairman, for the purpose of taking initiative, was incorporated 
in the resolution which was carried unanimously. 

Tbo FederaUon's Statement 

The President then read the following statement of the Liberal Party and an¬ 
nounced that a committee had been constituted consisting of Dr. Sapni, (convenor 
and chairman of the committee), Dr, Besant, Sir C. Sctalvad, Sir C. P. Ramaswami 
Aiyar, Sir M. V. Joshi, Messrs. C. Y. Cbintamani M. Ramachandra Rao, G- A. 
Natesan and Sir P. Sethna to give effect to the resolution moved by the Rl. Hon'ble 
Sastri 

*‘Tbe march of events during the last two months and particularly during the 
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last few days, makes it imperative that the Liberal Federation should make an 
appeal to those in the country who have hitherto pinned their fai h to the achieve¬ 
ment by India of Dominion Status as an inte^r il member of ilie British Comn\on- 
wealth of Nations. The announcement made by His Excellency the Viceioy on 
the 31st October last with the full consent and auihoriiy of His Majesty's (iovern- 
ment evoked a re narkable feeling of response in the coun rv anti from the Indian 
Princes, which led us to believe that the solution of the difficulties with which we 
have been confronted was at last within sight. d'he deha'es that folhnved in the 
House of Lords and in the House of Commons imforiunaudy i^ave rise to a great deal 
of misunderstanding with regird to the meaning and eff ct of the purpose and scope 
of British jaolicy adumbrated by His Excellency the Viceroy. Nt-ver heless, those 
of us who realize the political conditions surronnding the Labour vcrninent in 
England were disposed and are still disposed to afach far grea'er significance and 
weight to the authoritaiivc s'.atements made by His M,iies'\’s Government through 
the Se.retaiy of State in England and the Viceroy in India than to their critics 
in Pailiamcnt or in the English Press. 

“As we read the situation, the essential condition of success at the Round Table 
Conference is that there should be tlie m iximum amount of agreement among our¬ 
selves in India If we can secure such agreement, our rctiresen'.a'ives at the Round 
Table Conference will be able to press with everv hope of success for complete Domi¬ 
nion Status being established, subject to such safegirnds and reservadons including 
the jDiotcciion of the interes's nnl rights of minoniies as nvg'it be necessary in the 
present conditions of India for the period of tnnsi'ion We have always been 
anxious that in order to pro luce a favourable atmosphere the Government in India 
should implement the new policy by action calculated to remove all causes of 
irritation and produce calm and good-will 

“We must deplore that just at the moment when our atlen'ion should be fixed on 
matters affeciing the fu'tirc of this country an attempt should have been made to 
wreck the train of His Kxccllencv the Viceroy wlio has riming the last ft.\v mon hs 
by identifying himself with the Indian cause earned our giaii'Ufle and admiration 
in a special measure. Oti'rages of tins cliaractcr wltolly iuconsisu nt as they are 
with the Indian outlook on life so far from helping our cause, are hound to create in 
the minds of our opponents, prejudice against us • hut we sincerely liopc and trust 
that the situation will be dealt with on its own meri s uninfluenced by the deeds 
of those who take a perverted view of freedom and p itriotisrn. 

“We firmly believe that the only rallying cry whith can unite Hindus, Maham- 
madans, Chiistians, Sikhs, Parsis, the Europeans, the properiied classes and the 
labouring and depressed, can be l^orninion Status for India, not as a distant goal or 
ideal, but as an object capable of achievement within the shortest possible limit 
of time. In a consti uiion seeking to give India the s'atus of a Dominion there will 
be no difficulty in making ample provision for the safeguarding of her securby against 
internal trouble and foreign aggression during the period of transiiion. The minual 
relations of British India and Indian States can also be satisfactorily defined and 
provision made for their future regulation consistently, on the one hand, with the 
Dominion Status now contemplated, and, on the o'her, w 4 th the autonomy of the 
Indian States. Those of us who believe in the peaceful evolution of India cannot but 
d plore that any section of the people of this country sin ulrl raise the cry of in¬ 
dependence and involve our fu'ure in turmoil and confusion. Believing as we do that 
the Labour Government or Lord Irwin are in real earnest in seeking an acceptable 
solution of the constitutional problem we should be guilty of utter short-sightedness 
and lack of statesmanship if we fail to seize the opportunity that has been extended to 
us. We realise that the task of those who believe in Dominion Status and who are pre¬ 
pared to work for it has become more difficult by reason of the attitude adopted by 
one leading political organisation in India and that their responsibility has become 
all the greater. But if all the other par ies who believe in Dominion Status will 
join hands together in pressing India's claim, there is no reason why we should not 
achieve it. But this makes it necessary that the internal differences which divide 
one community from another should be composed in a just and generous manner. 
Believing as we do in principles of justice and equality and fairness to all parties 
and communities and interests, we make an earnest appeal to all those whose 
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objective is Dominion Status to devise a means of common deliberation. If such 
an attempt is made and we proceed ahouf our business in a spirit of give and take 
we are confi lent ol a setdement amongst ourselves which will expedite .and faci- 
lita'e the work of the Round 'I'able Conference in Lonrlon. It is in that hope and 
belief that we issue this appeal. As a necessary ptt-lirtrinary we shall appoint a 
small committee of our own party with power to co-opera'e with represent lives of 
other parties lor the purpose ot taking the necessaty initialive." 


THlIiD DAY-^lst DhCEMBER 2929 

The Federation re assembling on this day, the fftl'owing resolution was moved 
from the chair and earned unanimously. It ran as follows :— 

5. Indian Slates and Reforms 

“This Federation notes with gratifi aiion the arceptanre hv prominent Rulers 
of Indian States of the imphraiioiis of the announcement of H E the Vicerov and 
recognises that in any fu'ure consTution of India based upon Dominion Status, 
suitable guaratvees sbou'd be providt'd for condnuance of llieir riphts and their 
obligations regarding die in’ernal au’onomv of Indian States 

“Ibis Federation irus's that the Rulers of Indian States will themselves reorganise 
the system of administration in their resuective states and level up the standards of 
administration in the States so as to approximate to the form of Government 
prevailing in British India.” 

6. The East African Question 

Mr. S. G. Vaze then moved the following resoludon which was carried :— 

“This Federation views with grave alarm the recommendadnn in the report of 
Sir Samuel Wilson for an increase in the projrortinn of the representatives of the 
European community on the Legislative Council of Kenya to the serious detriment 
of ihe interes'S of die African natives as well as of the Indian community in that 
Colony and is strongly of opinion that no constitu ional advance be sinciioned in 
any of the East Afrit an Colonies till the natives are able t*^ take an tfifective share 
in the rcjirtsentaiion bv means of election on a common franchise in common 
electorates. The Federation therefore supf>or's the recommendation of the Hilton 
Young Commission in favour of a su^stnudon of common for the ex'sting separate 
electorates and calls upon the Impeiial Ciovernment to start inquiries with a view to 
establishing a common roll in the interest not only of the Indian community but of 
the whole Colony.” 

Mr. first explained the present position of the East African problem and 

referred to the resolution passed by the Federation at its session in Bombay last 
year. He said that the ayipreliensions felt bv them last year over the recommend¬ 
ations of the Hilton Young Report had been fully lusdfied by the lecent development 
in East Africa. The Imjierial Government should adhere to the principle enunciated 
in their resolution. If the natives could not he represented in the Leg slaiive Council, 
by their own members, it would only prove that the colony was nor fit for funher 
poli'ical advance. It was entirely wrong that native representation should be sought 
from a community, the European, \vho*;e interests were opposed to the interests of 
the natives. Further Sir Samuel Wils'^n's report virtually amounted to the total 
rejection of the Hilton Young Report. This was a grave affair. That was the real 
pux of the w’hole problem also. If Sir Leslie Wilson's recommendation was adopted, 
it would remove even the safeguards mentioned in the Hilton Young O'mmission. 
The interests of the Indians and the natives there were identical and the Indian 
problem was to a latge extent only a part of the native problem. Hence he desired 
to emphasise the need for safeguarding interests oi the natives. The protection of 
the Indian interest could be fully secured only by securit g the protection of the 
native interests. He had no doubt that the Imperial Government would turn down 
Sir Samuel Wilson’s recommendation. '1 he Labour Government must also declare 
against the policy enunciated by Mr. Amery. There was no reason, however, why 
the introduction of a common electoral roll should be made contingent upon the 
consent of the Europeans, as proposed by the Hilion Young Commission. 
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If ihe Lnbour Government was loyal to the principles it had proclaimed, they could 
have no loubt ab )ut its final decision it must be in iavoiir of the establishment 
of common electorates and of the releniio i of the offijial mijorily. To the 
Indians the Labour Party Itad definitely promised in 1923, that on coming into 
power it would reverse the Imperial Government’s decisions of that year, in so fir as 
they went against them. I'heir resoluuon was therefore nothing more than an 
appeal to the party to honour the pledges it had solemnly made in the past. 

Other Resolutions 

Sir C P. Ramaswami Aiyar an 1 the Hon. Mr. G. A. Natcsan were by another 
resolution apooin e 1 as Joint Secretaries of the National Idberi! Federation for 1950 
an 1 a resoluuon thanking Mr C. Y. Chintanani for Ins services to the Federation as 
Secretary was aUo passed on the motion of Sir M. V. Joshi. 

7. The Labour Enquiry 

The following resolutions were then moved from the chair and carried 

“Tiiat this Federation invites the attention of the Government to the necessity 
of asking the VV dtley Commission to eK|)cdite their work and to take effective 
action on it with a view to ameliorite the present situation.” 

8. Proi'aganda for Dominion Status 

“That this Federation appoints the following Committee of eight members to 
collect materials and prepire ttie case for Dominion otaius an 1 to au honse the 
ITcbident to meet the necessity costs from the Party funds :— Sir P. S Sivaswami 
Aiyar, Sir C. Ramaswami Aivar. Devvan Bahadur T. Rangacdiariar, Mr. 
C. Y. Chintamani. Sir Moropant Joshi, Sir Chimanlal Sctalvad, Sir Sankar Kao 
CliifiiRvis, and Sir 'Pej Bahadur Sapru (Convenei). 

After a concluding speech by the President the Federation dispersed. 


The All India Suppressed Classes’ Conference 

“Freedom cannot be obtained by throwing bombs on innocent people, nor is the 
key of Indian Swaraj in the ban !s of the Viceroy or London”, declared Mahatma 
Gandhi presiding over the AH India Suppressed Classes’ Conference in the Congress 
Panda 1, Lahore on the 2 of/?. Decpviber 1 U 20 . 

Thousands of delegates from the lowest strata of the Hindu society, sweepers, 
doms and cobblers from all over India made demonstrations in the Conference and 
sang to the tune of drums: “Fhc sun has arisen, we will no longer remain 
down-trodden.” 

Mr, Pursliotamlal Tandon, Chairman of the Reception Committee, declared 
that one of the fundamental items in the Congress programme was the care of the 
suppressed classes But he emphasised that the sympathy of these organisations 
and work of the higher clas^'Cs would not take them very far. “You must help yourself, 
keep your homes and person clear and see the respect which the higher society 
pays you at once. I know that this question of cleanly life bound with the poverty 
also, but this poverty is due to the enslavement of the coun’ry due to which all classes 
high and low are suffering. Therefore, align yourself with the national movement 
for the freedom and do not be misled into the opposition path by the activities of the 
Chris ian Missionaries nor by the pretences of the Government. Beware of this 
game of political chess. Real Government sympathy for you was apparent when 
it opposed in the Assembly Lala Lajpai Rai’s motion for a crore of rupees for your 
education and when in the Punjab Council the Finance Member said that the 
Government will give Police jobs only after the attitude of every community in India 
changed towards the suppressed classes. This is a false cover under which the 
Government took its sand. You to-day cannot get employment, cannot buy lands 
under ihe Land Alieniion Act. On the other hand the Nehru Report gives you 
equal rights wiih every other citizen of India.” 

Mahaima QAlisRBJ said that he had come to Lahore mostly to function behind the 
scenes but had gladjy accepted the chair of this Conference. He said : “As Mr. 
Purshotam Lai Tandon has told you your regeneration can take place by your own 
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efforts. By bombs we may kill innocent Englishmen, but we cannot get freerlom by 
the bombs. I consider this act an act of impotence, of cowardice. Do you tlimk that 
any power can check our liberty, our advancement and pr )gress, if we mean to pro¬ 
gress ? Take, for instance, some of your habits. You must give up eating (lead bodies 
and meat, you must not eat the refuses from the tables of the higher caste, you 
must not spoil river or riverlet by dirty habits. Forcible entry m o the temples is not 
satyagraha. Those temples where you are excluded from, beciuse of your low birth, 
have n) gods in them and those who enter them forcibly have no g iriliness within 
them. The Congress appointed a small committee last year which have done consider¬ 
able work in having prompted the solution For this temple question V>kom saiya- 
graha sliould be your lesson. For myself, I miintain, that if we want Swaraj for the 
masses and not for a few we cannot attain it without the removal of untouchabdity, 
without Hindu-Muslim unity. The kev of Swiraj is not in the han Is of any E.iglish- 
inan or the Viceroy ; it does no lie in London, 11 is in your liands." 

Mahatma (han Ihi finally ma le an appeal for Lijpat Kai Memorial Funl and col¬ 
lected funds. After his address Mahatmaji left the meeting, leaving Seth Jamnalal 
Bajaj in the chair. 

Resolutions Passed 

The Conference adopted resolunons declaring (1) firstly that the public insti¬ 
tutions, public streets, public welL and public services shotiki be open to all Indians 
without distinction of caste and creed. (2) Secondly the conference accords its whole¬ 
hearted support to the Untouchabdity Bill table I by Mr Jayak.ir in the Assembly. 
Thirdly tint conference congratulated the so-called untouchables on the firm resolve 
for th eir u[)Iift and urged them to remove untouchabiliiy among their vaioiis sects. 

'The Conference then passed resolutions con lemning the Land Alienation Act, 
requesting throwing open of all the temples and wells to untouchables anti exhorting 
them to take their part in the fight of freedom. 

While the Conference was on M ihatma Gandhi, in order to ascertain its composi¬ 
tion, asked those who were untouchables to raise their hands. This showed that 
they constituted the majority. Later, he asked the higher classes to raise hands. 
This showed that the whole crowd was mixed. 

The All India Political Sufferers’ Conference 

Tlie All India Political Sufferers* Conference was held in Lajpairai Nagar, Lahore 
on the 2 f!th. December 1929 

Lala Hanw.uit Sahai, in his presidential address, said that the Swadhin Bharat 
Sangh (Ibiluical Sufferers’ Conference) w.is a body of politic il sufferers and prisoners, 
\he objects whereof were to expose the bad treatment by the Govcrnmeni and of men 
working in the poliiical field and to bring to the public nonce the indifferent attitude 
of the liiflian National Congress in respect of such persons. 

He C'^niinued : ‘‘'The activities of the Congress and o her political leaders have 
always been confined to raising protests against the Government actions and ob¬ 
taining the partial redress of some grievances. The recent Delhi Manifesto had 
clearly shown that the leaders have not been able to get rid of the slave mentaliiy. To 
my mind it appears that the Round Table Conference will j)rove to be nothing more 
than a Governmental Enquiry Committee composed of men chosen directly or in¬ 
directly by the Government. There is a dark feature of the conference. It will give 
nsc to certain problems relating to the States,which might retard the cause of national 
advance rather than help it. If they wanted to vindicate the honour of the Motherland, 
they should whole heartedly strive to win Independence for India as opposed to 
Dominion Status by non-violent means.*’ 

The secoyid day’s proceedings began with national songs in chorus by the Amritsar 
National Scouts. Thereafter the first two resolu'ions paying respectful horn ‘ge to the 
sacred memory of all martyrs vvlio laid down their lives for the country's freedom and 
recording profound grief and pride at the martyrdom of Jaiin Das and Revd. VVyzia 
were moved from the chair and pissed all standing. 

The third resolution proposing the celebr.ition of 31st March every year as the All 
Martyrs* Day and appealing to the country to celebrate it with due solemnity was 
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moved by Mr. Nalini Ranjan and was seconded by Mr. Chandrika Prasad and 
olbeis 1 lie speakers lai(* siress on the fact that the country easily forgot those 
martyrs who die for us cause and did not care for or come into lime-light and it was 
necessary tliat all iiue mart)rs’ memory may be kept green so as to inspire the 
coming generations. It was mentioned as an instance that Jatin Das was not the 
fit St mar )r to lay down his life after the long hunger-stnke for the sike of his cons¬ 
cience, but th.il he liad been preceded in that line many years before by Mr. Kamke- 
sha Ball who laid dowm his lilc in the Amlamans alter the hunger strike of about 
90 days. 

d wo important resolutions were moved by Prof Jnichand in an elaborate speech. 
The fttbt pointed out that all persons being tried or convicted under chajiter IV of 
the l.P.C. Section 153 I P , Section 108 Cr. P. C. and in the cause of organising 
labour and pcas.mtiy were p diticai prisoners and they w'ere entitled to the treatment 
demanded in the manifesto by Mr (k)vindananda and Sm. Parvati Devi. It further 
assured the political pribonets, who went on htinger-iiike, its support. 

The second resokuion congr.itul ited the hu iger-sirikers an 1 expressed resentment 
meted out to them and calling upon the country to make u a live issue in the national 
movement. 


The All India Hindusthani Sevadal Conference 

The All India Hindiislhani Seva Dal Confcience met on the 'J 7 th December 1929 
in the Laipatrai N.ig ir, L ih )re in a s])eci il ji.ui lal un ier the presi lenishij) of Mr. 
Srinivasi l\ei gar liesuies the members of the Dal and lady volunteers a number 
of ilistinguished persons were present. 

Lala Dunichand of Liliore as the Chairman of the Dece/tfion Committee in 
calling upon the yotingmen to join the .Seva D.rl in large ntiinbcr'. pointed out the 
defects of communal volunteers’ organisations and ihc d-ingers of official scout move¬ 
ment which was ’■'not only imperi.'lis.ic and anti-n.ulonal hiu also ami labour” being 
used on occasions to break d'e strikes Krom their very chil Ihood, he said, the 
bov s were taught to love the Union J ick (ones of d iwn wnth the. Uino 1 Jack). 

Previously the volunteers have been organised only s[)oradu'dly lor the Congress 
sessions but now tliey needed more tr.lined and dibCi|jlined fortes to enfoice the 
Congress resolutions. It independence of the country is decl.ired in theLihore 
Congress they w'ould require ilie Seva Dal for the national service. ‘ We are fighting 
for oui liberty and liberty thrives on ilie sacrifice of the Nouih ” 

KepKing to the “over lovahsi” friemls’ .irgumenr ih.it the students’ studies should 
not be interfered with Lala Dunichand said that those very men who asked other 
peOf)les’ sons during war to leave studies and bother themselves as cannon-feeders and 
signallers, to-day asked them to leave ihe youth undi^iuthed He exhortecJ the mem¬ 
bers of the Seva Dal, whom he called non violent soldiers of the national armv, to 
maintain discipline and act in a cool manner un ier any adverse ciri umstances. “Your 
function IS not to dominate but to serve, not to iiifl.cr suffering hut to bear.” 

Concluding, he said that they wanted a j^ermancni force of one lakh having a corps 
in each district org Miised in to provinna! corjis 

The Chairman then explainetl Ins addiess in Hindustani and paid a tribute to the 
great saciifice of Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar, whome he now requested to take the 
chair. 

PRESIDENI’S SPEFXH 

Mr. Iyengar regretted his inability to speak in Hindusthani and in a brief address 
he explained the purpose his addiess He said :— 

Volunteers, Delegates, Ladies and Gent’enien, 

“In callng ufion me to pieside at tins All-India Conference of the Hindusthani Seva 
Dal 1 feel )OU have imposed upon me \1 c duty of 1 clpn g to guii'e ft r the year the 
activities ol a move mem winch is lr( ughi wiih gie:n j e.wer to ( o good to the country. 
Its main ftntuic, as 1 undtrsiaid ii, is the devel( )nitni of the j hysique, chaiacier 
and morale of the )0U' g nitn of India so that 1] ty nmy stand the sirees and sirain 
of susiained tflfori in any uneltiiakirg which uqiiius Ingh couiage, disciplined 
endeavour and patient sacrifice, lie mere dtvtloj nitnt ed the body is of no great 
value unless it is diiected and inspiied by a intelligent will and by a purpose to 
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achieve something great and good. There are certain animals which have great 
strength and whose weight is overwhelming but their strength diffeis from human 
strength in being animated by low appetites and desires and no great or long¬ 
sighted aims. There is very little adjustment of means to a higher end in the 
exercise of their bodily strength. Hunger, revenge or at best self-defence, moves 
them but a man uses his strength not for the gratification of his appetites but in order 
to give scope for his mind and soul to work out his aims. Herein comes the need 
for self-discipline, self-control, self-determination and self-direction. If this is the 
case with regard to the individual, the need for such discipline is greater in a group 
of individuals acting together. 

In modern days it is not the individual soldier that counts but well-drilled and 
disciplined bodies of men directed by officers who see things as a whole and know 
what is necessary for the achieving of success. VVe have known in history cases 
of small bodies of men well-drilled and wisely directed being able to overcome 
larger bodies loosely brought together and without a common will. Who knows 
that the present political tlegradation of India is not due to such lack of discipline 
and stamina among the people, of their incapacity to develop a plan of efficient 
linked leadership throughout India that is at once courageous and wise, strenuous 
and skilled. It is with the object of correcting our shortcomings that the Hindus¬ 
tani Seva Dal has been brouglu into existence. Its main object therefore is to 
develop the body and to make it obedient to the behests of an intelligent will and 
to organise the people of India in such a manner that by obedience to the will of 
recognised leaders to develop a common will and act as one man for a common 
purpose. What the purpose to be ♦hat is a question which remains to be 
answered and is answered by the name of this movement : “The Hindusthani 
Seva or the service of India’*. This expresses the key-note of our organisa¬ 
tion. It is not enough for a number of persons especially young men to be brought 
together and organised. For what purpose are they so organised ? What is the 
animating force or motive behind the organisation ? Do the avowed activities of 
the organisation coincide fully with the inner motives which direct it ? These are 
questions which every young man should ask for himself before he joins a movement 
and which the leaders are bound to answer if they mean to be honest and straight¬ 
forward with their followers. We make no secret of our purpose. It is blazoned 
in our very name : the Service of India. 

Recently young men were asked by certain public men not to place themselves 
in the hands of political leaders and allow themselves to be led blind-folded to 
vague and undefined ideals This much however could be said for the leaders of 
the national movement who arc also the leaders of the .Seva Dal that they make no 
secret of their aim and are not afraid to proclaim their goal which is nothing less 
than the winning of Freedom for their country. I wish that those who give us advice 
from the other side would be as open and as explicit in telling us what their aim is 
and what their motive is in warning us off the guidance of polidcal leaders. When 
they are pressed for an answer they would say that their object is to make good 
citizens of us but what docs good citizenship in India mean ? Does it mean content¬ 
ment with the status of a subject people and obedience to an extraneous will. If 
not. their advice to the youth not to get mixed up in the Swaraj movement is without 
meaning. 

The scouts may be more or less efficient and disciplined but the movement 
suffers from being more or less alien in its origin, spirit, and leadership, its ideals and 
methods are certainly not identical with those of the Hindustani Seva Dal. Though 
it has its uses and may in course of time be inspired by our ideals it can at present 
make no claim to be called a national organisation. The pledge of the national 
volunteer carries on its face its supreme national pursose and its subjection to 
national discipline. I cannot do better than repeat the pledge : “I, a national volunteer 
solemnly pledge to strive for the attainment of Swaraj by peaceful and legitimate 
means. I shall endeavour to promote to the best of my ability peace and good-will 
among all classes and communities of India. I shall abide by the rules and regula¬ 
tions of the Hindustani Seva Dal of which I shall be a member and shall carry out 
the orders of my superior officers ** 

To Dr. N. S. Hardikar, for more than any one else, the origin and 
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success of the movement are due and his unremitting and unostentatious 
efforts have attracted the increasing bands of young men in every province 
who are devoting their time and attention throughout the year to the move¬ 
ment. While the message of the Dal is going round, its nation-wide character 
and efficiency will depend upon the adequate response, material and spiritual, which 
every part of India, every section of the community, is able and determined to make. 

Resolutions 

The first resolution that was passed by (he Conference urged the All-India 
Congress Committee to ask the provincial committees to organize provincial 
volunteer bands and make grant for their camjring and training. 

The second resolution wanted to appoint a committee to suggest changes in the 
course of training to suit women volunteers. The committee was to consist of Mrs. 
Umabai Kundapur, Mrs. Laxmipathi, Kumari Lajiavati, Mrs. Kamaladevi Chatto- 
padhya. Dr. Hardikar to be the ex-officio member. 

Another resolution wanted to set up a All-India Volunteer Board. 

Finally Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar moved from the chair tlie resolution which was 
passed authorising them to change the constitution when necessary to enable their 
creed to correspond to that of the Congress, if tlie Congress were to make the 
proposed change in its creed. 

The Naujavan Bharat Sabha Conference 

Comrade Suhasini Nambiar presided over the All-India Naujavan Bharat Sabha 
Conference held at Lahore on the 'J 6 th December 192 U, About fifteen thousand 
youngmen assembled and the proceedings were punctuated by shouts like “Up 
With Revolution” and “Down With England.” At the outset about fiv^e hundred 
rupees were collected for the Lahore Conspiracy Case. 

The address of Mr. Ramkrishen, Chairman of the Reception Comm ittee, who was 
at this time in Jail along with seven others arrested a few days ago, urged ‘interalia* 
the organisation of Labour and Peasants which alone would establisli real Swaraj for 
the masses. It condemned the compromising policy of Mahatma Gandhi, Pt 
Motilal Nehruand other leaders and declared that “a virulent fight for freedom and not 
the Viceregal Conferences could bring freedom.” It declared that individual 
terrorism could not help the country. It strongly advocated complete independence 
as India’s goal. Comrade Suhasini Nambiar in her jn-csident/al adiJrnis, condemned 
the Congress programme and ridiculed the vvalk-in and walk out of Councils. She said 
that leaders who were making petty bargains with the Government would soon lose 
their hold on the masses. Loud cries of shame rent the air when she said that 
Mahatma Gandhi had agreed to be satisfied with the mere promise of the Dominion 
Status. She condemned adversely the moves of the leaders to accept the Dominion 
Status. By Independence India meant the complete overthrow of Imt)erialism She 
urged the youth of the country to wage war from fust January 1930 to achieve Inde¬ 
pendence and condemned the repressive policy of the Government. In conclusion, 
the President referred to the hardships of labourers in industrial centres. 

The Conference commenced its second day’s sittiiT^ on the 27 tk December 
with a collection for the Lahore Case defence fund, and adopted resolutions 
paying homage to Mr. Jatindas’s memory, and congratuhting Bhagat Singh and 
the members of the Sabha arrested a few days ago. Another resolution declared the 
country’s goal to be the workers’ and peasants’ republic. 

Further resolutions passed condemned the policy underlying the Meerut and 
Lahore trials, and urged the starting of an agitation for effecting the release of the 
Meerut undertrials. The Conference sent fraternal greetings to youth organisations 
all over the world. The Conference urged that work be taken on hand for the over¬ 
throw of Imperialism. 

A resolution which condemned “Gandhi, Nehru and the likc.for their preparedness 
to make compromises with British capitalism” roused much opposition, and uproarious 
scenes were witnessed. An amendment removing references to the names was how¬ 
ever better received. The Conference then dispersed. 
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The Rev, B. A. Nag, President of the All-India Christian Conference, which 
opened on the HOlh Drceniher ]929 in the Forman Christian College Hall, Lahore in 
his address asked for a whole-hearted response to the appeal of the Viceroy. He 
said :— 

If we mistrust the British Government, if we look with suspicion at everything 
they do, we must nrt be surprised if we are mistrusted in return. For mistrust 
begets mistrust, with the result that no political progress can be made, or, even 
when attempted, can thrive in an atmosphere of mistrust. It is said of our Lord 
and Master that He could not do many wonders because of mistrust. What was 
true spiritually is equally true politically. Trust bcgests trust. Let us learn to trust. 
How can we trust in the face of all the broken pledges ? says one. We all regret, 
that pledges have been broken, at least not sufficiently honoured or honoured at 
the riglit time. We do not know all the reasons which might have contributed to 
the breach of pledges but we cannot believe that a pledge solemnly given by a 
nation with Christian culture can be lightly broken. Even if the pledges have been 
broken, we will still call upon our countrymen to learn to trust, for trust is a mighty 
compelling foicc. 

It has been truly felt by the Liberal politicians in India that Government is 
lesponsible by its blundering and hesitating policy for the creation of extremism 
and has contributed to its growth by the unceremonious rejection of any advice that 
might have been proffered by the Liberal organizations in India. If that is true, and 
I have no doubt that it is, it is equally true that our friends of that political section 
which delights in mistrust and suspicion are helping the die-hards in England to 
strengthen their propaganda against us. If England has given us at this juncture 
such a favourable gesture through our Viceroy and the Secretary of State, if the 
Labour party have shown their determination to be fair to the Indian demands, let 
us give a most cordial response to it. 

The next great thing that is engaging the attention of India is the proposed 
Round Table Conference, a proposal which we whole-heartedly welcome. I have 
no sympathy with those who object to this Round Table Conference because it 
is to be called after the Simon Commission and the Central Committee have 
submitted their Reports, and these have been published and after His Majesty's 
Government have been able, in consultation with the Government of India, to consider 
these matters in the light of all the materials. 

I am of opinion that the time appointed for the Conference is a most suitable 
one for at that time not only all the materials will be available to all the parties 
meeting in Conference but they will have plenty of time to scrutinise all the 
materials and to make effective suggestions for modification of the recommendations 
of the Statutory Commission. A great responsibility will rest upon those who will 
be invited to this Conference. They will be expected to put India’s case as correctly, 
and as strongly and as unitedly as possible and to win over His Majesty's Govern¬ 
ment to the acceptance of the largest measure of India’s demands. 

What should be the principle of representation or invitation to this Conference ^ 
Mr. Fenner Brockway has suggested that Indian representation at the Round Table 
Conference should be realG reflective of Indian opinion. We all accept that. But 
if this encourages every community to demand to send its representative to the Con¬ 
ference, not only, in that case, will this conference be an unwieidy one, but we will 
have begun another new chapter in the political history of India on a communal basis 
which, I hope, we all dislike. What then is to be done. 

I should suggest that the All Parties' Conference which was adjourned sine, die 
last year should be convened as soon after the publication of the Simon Commission's 
recommendations as possible to generally consider them and to appoint an Executive 
Committee, representative of all sections of people, to scrutinise these recommenda- 
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tions along with those of the Central Committee and the opinions, if any, expres¬ 
sed on them by his Majesty’s Government and to frame India’s National Demands. 
The All Parties Confeience then should be called tagain. A special attempt should 
be made to make this Conference thoroughly and largely representative of all sections 
of people. The Conference should consider the demands as framed by its Executive 
Committee and I hope will be unanimous as to the National Demands to be presented 
to His Majesty's Government but if it fails to be unanimous I hope the minority will 
be sporting enough to accept loyally the decision of the majority. 

Communal Representation 

We have said over and over again that we are opposed to Communal Representa¬ 
tion. How harmful it may be has been found in Madras where our community has 
been saddled with a communal electorate. It has thus prevented some of our best 
men there from standing for any election there. I am told that they had a good 
chance of success in election from a general non-Mahomedan electorate for they are 
so well-known for their public services but they could not be permitted to stand for 
election except for their own communal electorate and in the interest of nationalism 
they are conscientiously opposed to it. I trust we all realise how harmful communal 
electorates are to a minority community like ours. Such electorates make the majo¬ 
rity communities absolutely independent of the minority communities, and often 
hostile to them. The majority communities can thus by sheer force of numbers over¬ 
ride the wishes of the minority. In most of the Provinces our community has been 
granted statutory nominations. We do not want nomination for it proclaims us in¬ 
ferior to other communities in education, culture and influence and it is not all 
true. On the other hand, nomination has some virtue of which we have not availed 
ourselves. The correct ideal is to have general free electorates for all, and if adult 
franchise is granted no community will suffer. 

In this matter I believe the Indian Christian Community, because of its education 
and culture, has a special responsibility resting on it. Are we prepared to say to His 
Majesty’s Government that if communal representation is demanded in any form by 
other communities, we are still opposed to it and we do not want it ? If separate 
electorates are to be abolished, if the present communal tension is to he subdued, 
some minority community or communities must begin to show their practical opposi¬ 
tion to communal representation. Will the Indian Christian Community, true to the 
spirit of its Master, be the first one in the field of practical opposition to communal 
representation ? I hope and pray that it may be so. This leads me to say that I 
have often regretted the holding of this All-India Conference for Indian Christians 
at the same time when the National Congress and the All-India Liberal Federation 
are held and in different cities from where they are held, though accidentally this 
year our Conference is being held in the same city where the National Congress has 
its Session. 

Our community compares not unfavourably with other major communities in India 
in the matter of literacy but let us realise that our position compared to some of the 
other minor communities deserves serious reflection. FoT;»instance, while the Parsis 
have 789, the Jains have 514 and Budhists have 454 males literate per thousand, we 
have only -^09. Hindus and Mahomedans have only 115 and 81 but that ought not 
to be soporific to our corporate conscience. In women’s education though we occupy 
the second place we have only 180 per thousand literates amongst women in our 
community. But when we realise that in the last Census 75 per cent, of our commu¬ 
nity all over India returned themselves as illiterates, we have to seriously attack the 
problem. The reason for this large percentage of illiteracy may be partially, though 
not fully, explained by the fact of accretions to our community through mass move¬ 
ments, but whatever the reason may be we must be up and doing in removing this 
reproach to our community. 

There is yet another point in the matter of education to which I would like to 
draw your attention. If the Indian Church is to be Indian in any sense we must have 
a strong Indian leadership. Where are the future Indian Christian leaders of India 
to-day ? The are in schools and colleges. They training for leadership ought to 
begin from there, 
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Resolution* 

The Conference re-assembled on the next day,the 31 st December, and passed a 
resolution inter alia advising the Indian nation to accept the invitation to the Round 
Table Conference, it being understood that this conference was to be called to frame 
a constitution for India on the basis of Dominion Status, opining that delegates to 
the Round Table Conference be selected in the All-Parties’ Conference to be con¬ 
vened specially for the purpose and for the purpose of arriving at unanimity as 
far as possible between the various parties in India, expressing disapproval at the 
selection of delegates to the Round Table Conference on communal lines, but urging 
that all interests be represented in the delegation to the Conference. 


The Sikh Conference 

The Sikh Conference opened at Lahore on the 30th December 1929 under a huge 
shamiana outside the Fort. Over 30,000 Sikhs of all castes and creeds attended. 

Welcome Address 

Mr. Mar Singh, chairman of the reception committee, welcoming the delegates, 
said that it had been the misfortune of India to be attacked from the north by 
ambitious leaders of tribe and kings and she was not able to withstand their attacks 
until Guru Nanak Dev infused a military spirit in the Hindus. Then not only did 
the Sikhs cross the Attock river and the Khyber Pass as warriors but hoisted their 
flag in Tibet for the first time from the south. The Sikhs ha^l made tremendous 
sacrifices during the great European War of freedom, Even now they were 
prepared to fight for the country and work with the Congress if the latter gave an 
undertaking that they would not help the establishment of a commual raj in the Punjab. 
The Sikhs wanted a Swaraj in which no community could dominate over another com¬ 
munity. This could be done by granting 30 per cent representation in the 
administration to the Sikhs. If, however, the Sikhs’ demands were ignored and a 
communal raj was established in the Punjab, Sikhs would fight it to the bitter end. 

Sardar Kharak Singh’s Appeal 

Sardar Kharak Singh, President, said that they had met on a very grave 
occassion, an occasion of deep importance for the future peace and 
prosperity of the country. He felt gratified that the Nehru Report had 
been discarded, and Gandhlji and other Congress leaders had agreed 
“that in the event of a communal solution being found necessary under any future 
constitution, no solution would be acceptable to the Congress which did not give 
full satisfaction to the Sikhs and other communities, and further that the Sikhs would 
have their special colour in the National Flag” That was a promise based on an 
undetermined future, and would only be honoured if the Sikhs had power behind 
their demand and were in a position to enforce the covenant. 

Sardar Kharak Singh reiterated that the only reasonable ambition for the Sikhs 
was to work for complete national independence. The Sikhs’ position was and had 
always been to have a non-communal national government. 

Sardar Kharak Singh dwelt at length on the importance of his community, 
its interests extending throughout India and the world, the payment by it of 40 
per cent of the entire land revenue and the canal charges in the Punjab, its supply 
of one-third of the man-power to the Indian Army and its sufferings for the national 
cause. Of the 31 sentenced to death in the cause of the national movement 27 
were Sikhs, and of the 121 sentenced to long imprisonment 91 were Sikhs. “Under 
the circumstances, I think,” continued Sardar Kharak Singh “I can on your behalf 
emphatically declare that we, as a community, are not prep red to be overshadowed 
and permit any community to establish in permanent power. The demand for 
self-government is vitiated by the communal representation which in the Punjab 
would establish the Muslim community in permanent power, and in some other 
provinces the Hindu majority. The problem of self-government can only 
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be solved by the majority communities according to the minority 
communities a position of equality. Communal distinctions should entirely 
disappear, leaving behind a strong nation animated by a singleness of 
purpose to serve the commonweal Why do we ask for special consideration ? 
Because we are ready to lay down our lives for the cause of freeeom. Why do we 
consider our claims legitimate ? We are the only community ready to defend 
both Hindus and Muslims and wage a continuous conflict against all tyrannies. In 
the second place, we have to consider the serious matter of how to make our country 
independent and self-governing. To be self-governing, we must first organise 
ourselves into a nation, throw off all our communal differences, and become of one 
mind and one heart.” 


Resolutions. 

Next day, the Blst December the conference passed two resolutions and ended 
its deliberations. 

The first resolution demanded that if communal representation was to continue, 
Sikhs should get thirty per cent representation in the Punjab and that their interests 
in other provinces should be well-protected. 

The second resolution empowered Sardar Kharak Singh, President of the 
conference, to form a committee of not more than seven members and carry on 
negotiations with the Congress. If their negotiations proved fruitful tlie Sikhs 
should co-operate whole-heartedly with the Congress. If not, they should non- 
co-operate with the Congress. 

Sardar Baghsingh, supporting the resolution, said that Sikhs were hoping for the 
day when their blood would be shed for the sake of the country. They would not 
however make any sacrifice merely to place another community in a position to 
dominate them. AH Congress leaders had confessed that the Sikhs had not been 
fairly treated in the Punjab. So what they really wanted was their due share in 
the administration. 

Sardar Kharak Singh, winding up the proceedings, said that they had no enmity 
with anybody. They merely wanted their reasonable share in the administration 
and hoped that an understanding would be arrived at with the Congress leaders. 


The Hindu Sabha Conferences 

The Bengal Provincial Hindu Sabha Conference 

The fifth session of the Bengal Provincial Hindu Sabha Conference was held at 
Dacca on the 27 th August 1929 under the presidentship of Mr. N. C. Kelkar. In 
the course of a well-ihoughtout speech Mr. Kelkar said :— 

‘‘It has been the lot of the Hindu Sabha to have its aims and objects completely 
misrepresented and misunderstood all along, even by those who should have known 
it better. The annual sessions of the All-India Hindu Mghasabha, as well as its 
provincial organizations, are remedying this evil to a certain extent. But it is 
more or less one-sided, as it is bound to be. And for this reason, I feel grateful for 
the unique opportunity that was recently afforded by the enquiry entrusted to the 
Bombay Riots Committee for the vindication of the aims, objects and activities of 
the Hindu Sabha. And I would like to take the earliest opportunity to pay my 
tribute of appreciation to my friend Mr. M. R. Jayakar, the president of the Bombay 
branch of the Hindu Sabha, for the splendid manner in which he vindicated that 
cause before that committee. 

“He lucidly explained the objects of the Hindu Mahasabha. He put forward 
extracts from his own speech as Chairman of the Reception Committee of the 
Conference in Bombay, which inaugurated the Hindu Sabha in that city so late as 
1925. And he cited also parallel quotations from the speeches of other representative 
leaders of the Hindu Sabha movement, such as Lala Lajpat Rai, Dr. Moonie, Sir 
Sankaran Nair, Mr. Ramanand Chatterjee and others. He explained the real scope 
and purpose of the Shuddhi and Sangathan movements. In particular, he boldly 
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complained of the highly blameworthy manner, in which conversions of Hindus 
are made by the agents of other proselytising religions. 

“The conversions, he said, were objectionable, because many of them were done 
in secret. You could not find the actual number of these conversions only because 
they are secretly done. Sometimes deception is used, sometimes ill-trea tment is 
practised, and sometimes also force is used in some form or another. The main 
point was that these conversions were, to put it most mildly, wrong conversions accord- 
ding to Hinduism, because unconnected with a change of belief. Mr. Jayakar was 
prepared to give authentic instances of kidnapping and decoying practised on Hindu 
women. He could give instances where marriages did not come about. But he 
also bitterly complained of the convenient dogma of Mohamedanism, that all crimes 
practised against Hindu women were cured by their conversion and subsequent 
marriage with them. It was difficult for any man to give an exhaustive list of 
such cases of conversion, but that could be indirectly evidenced to a certain extent 
by the gain which the Mohamedan community was having upon the Hindus, in 
point of the gradual growth of population. 

“It was, however, not a question of numbers, for as Mr. Jayakar put it, ‘The Hindus 
have a right to resent it if even a single Hindu is taken out of his religion, owing 
to causes which have nothing to do with a change of mind’. And as a preventive 
measure he supported the plea, put forward by Dr. R. P. Paranjpye, that the law 
should provide that no conversion should be regarded as valid, unless made before 
an officer of the State, who would examine the case, look into the facts and issue 
certificates of registration, stating that conversion was voluntary in each case. In 
fact a resolution, in 1927, embodying a pact between Hindu and Muslim leaders, had 
actually adverted to such an expediency. Mr. Jayakar urged that this provision 
should also extend to conversions made by Christian missionaries and he contended 
that it was a primary duty of the State to give such protection to minors belonging 
to any community, as would prevent their conversion before they attain the age of 
majority and are able to judge for themselves He could go as far as saying that 
stopping conversion was the one good sovereign remedy for restoring good friendly 
feelings between Hindus and other communities. 

Kidnapping. 

“Mr. Jayakar rightly pointed out that the Shuddhi movement, though it may now 
be more active than before, is not a new movement but a very old one. Also Hindus 
in olden times used to admit to the Hindu fold people who were not originally 
Hindu.. All the difference between conversion hy Hindus and conversion of Hindus, 
however, lies in the fact that in the former case conversion was always a voluntary 
one and a matter of actual change of faith, while in the latter case conversions were 
in most cases involuntary and brought about by force or fraud. And kidnapping was, 
of course, worse and stood on a more heinous ground altogether. Kidnapping may 
be a mere crime under the Penal Code, but it was a different matter when done in 
the name of religion. And Mr. Jayakar strongly resented the committee’s suggestion 
that in this matter he should take merely a lawyer’s view that kidnapping was an 
ordinary crime and would be dealt with under the law. 

“Mr. Jayakar pointed out that while it was more than a crime, it was not dealt with 
under the law as promptly and vigorously as other crimes. And he clinched his 
point by asking the Committee, in return, to give him a single instance where a Maho- 
medan woman had^been kidnapped by a Hindu in the name of religion. He cited 
Mr. Hasan Nizami’s book as a typical case of Mahomedan propaganda of conversion 
and kidnapping, and complained that the author of a book like that, calculated to 
wound the feelings of Hindus, was not prosecuted. He defended the Akhada move¬ 
ment on the ground that every person was entitled to learn physical exercises and 
games, and he may be even taught the use of lathies or swordstick. There were clubs 
in England where sword play was taught. The point was whether the Akhada people 
were aggressive against anybody. 

Government Attitude. 

“Mr. Jayakar next brought out the point about the want of sufficient police and 
Government protection to Hindus, in the exercise of their ordinary civic rights. One 
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member of the committee did not fail to point out that the magistrate’s duty was to 
prevent it by forbidding Hindu processions. But Mr. Jayakar pointed out in return 
that the powers under section 144 were likely to be used and often were used to the 
disadvantage of only one party viz., Hindus. Every case of the issue of a notification 
under this section was not necessarily a case of unexpected emergency. And in the 
recent case of Sangamner, the magistrate issued an order against the procession, 
even when there was no question of playing any music before tlie mosque. A magis¬ 
trate could easily inquire and find out who were last in the enjoyment of established 
civil rights, and bind over the people who made troul)le against the established rights, 
without invoking the aid of the civil court. The specific suggestion of Government 
showing partiality to the Mahomedan community was, of course, a political question 
and Mr. Jayakar did not go into it. 

“The only guilt to which Mr. Jayakar pleaded guilty on behalf of Hindus was that 
they were not sufficienily active and did not show sufficient organizing capacity, 
specially in the case of opening orphanages and rescue homes, etc, for the Hindu 
community. As regards the Hindus going back upon the so-called Hindu Muslim 
pact, embodied in the Madras Congress resolution, Mr. Jayakar pointeil out that the 
Hindu Sabha was not a party to it, and immediately after the Congress, Mahomedans 
themselves assembled in a Muslim League Conference at Calcutta, backed out from 
that pact, asMr. Jinnah and others were not a party to it. And lastly with regard to 
the one general remedy, to bring about harmony between Hindus and Mahomedans 
viz, liberal education, Mr, Jayakar complained that Govenment did not allot sufficient 
funds for the purpose ; and wound up giving his whole examination a proper nationa¬ 
list or patriotic turn by saying, ‘Let Government hand over the administration to us 
and we shall find the money.’ 

The Sangathan Movement. 

“The accomplishment of Sangathan requires that the leaders of the Hindu com¬ 
munity, wi h the aid of the spiritual guides and preceptors, niust turn the searchlight 
of rationalism within itself to find out the defects in the vital points of this creaking, 
squeaking machine of Hindu religious polity, argue with the orthodox leaders of 
Hinduism, persuasively win their sympathy to social reform and 

set up every individual within the society on his feet, man, woman 
and child, whether they belong to the so-called higher or the 

lower classes, and drill them into efficient units of the society. I have no time nor 
space to dilate upon the work that yet remains to be done in this direction ; and I 
will, therefore, content myself with making a passing mention of these in almost 
single sentence statements. The Benares Pandit and the Malabar Brahman must 
be itaught that they are living in a new age, and must come out into the open field 
and full daylight, leaving their cells behind them. The Hindu Raja must be taught 
to be democratic and the rich man to be generous towards good social causes. The 
middle class Hindu must be taught to siand up for his human gift of reason and 
not be afraid of a fair and square argument with the old Srm'rits and their modern 
custodians. The present caste system must be so dilu’Ted or tempered as hardly to 
be felt for practical purposes. And there must be a bold open preaching in favour 
of the annihilation of the sub-divisions within the four castes. Natural selection in 
marriage must be given greater play in practice than the time-honoured but also 
time-worn rigid restrictions. Respectability and decency in sexual life must be 
strengthened by legal facilities for validation of irregular unions. The woman should 
be treated as entitled to nearly the same rights as man in respect of the right to 
inherit ancestral or self-acquired property. Education and civil responsibility should 
be as much the right of woman as of man himself. Special attention must be given 
to the physical training of women, and especially their training in the use of all 
ordinary weapons of self-defence and protection Equal freedom of occupation and 
business pursuits must be declared for Hindus of any castes, in the economic struggle 
of life. Untouchability must go. The man’s private residence may 
be his own castle, but as soon as he steps into the street or outside 
his door, he has no right to make any distinction of caste or creed 
as between man and man. The Brahman must be prepared to give the same 
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freedom of religious opinion and practice to all others within the Hindu fold as he 
would claim for the Hindu as against men of other religions. The whole Hindu 
society must be enthused into one being, fused into one homogeneous mass by trying 
to evolve, as far as possible, common forms of public worship and public prayer, 
and the adoption of common books containing the elements of Hindu religious 
philosophy. And, above all, every unit in the Hindu society must be taught to stand 
up for his community and his religion. Anil while he must not make any aggressive 
encroachment upon the domain of any other religion or community, he must not 
shirk the lesponsibility of e.xercising the fullest rights of self-defence, to protect his 
community and his religion. The Hindu must be taught to acquire a broad outlook 
upon life, aiul the world conditions of even sheer existence. The knowledge of 
physical science must be jnit on the same exalted pedestal as the knowledge of 
Adlu/atma Vnlifa and the limdu must be studiously taught to appreciate the real 
worth of the spirit of adventure and sacrifice and public spirit which has won for 
the Englishman and the other Europeans their mastery over the material wealth 
of the wo lid and even the psyi hology of the jieople brought under their subjugation. 
This is my view of the real Sat/i/ntl/iuf movement. And 1 challenge anyone to point 
out what is ininiK al or antagonistic in this to the other communities or religions in 
India or outside. d'o the end of it all i^ of course a far off cry, but a sure beginning 
would be made if we can successfully leacli tlie Hindu simply to stand up and boldly 
juoclaim that he is a Hindu, nothing more notliing less, without any qualifications 
(jr resei vations, even when he is face to fa< e with national politics. 

Idle main positions of the communal Moslems, the nationalist Moslems, the 
National Congress and the nationalist Hindu Mahasabha are even to-day pretty 
inucli the same, as I stated and analysed them in my Jubbulpore address. Subse¬ 
quent activities by tliese diffcrem organisations have seived only to clinch the 
(oiite.sted poiir s, to consolulaie sectional public o|)inion on them, and to confine 
these bodies, as it wetu.', to entrenched positions, ddie discussions of the last two 

years have giveri no new due for solution. Tliey have not thrown any new light on 

ihe position, and insistent rofietition of the same things over and over again had 
the natural effect of digging tlie psy( hological groove lieeper and deeper. 

And one really wonders whether iliere is now anybody in India, 
who can be successfully invoked to intervene and suggest a solution 

which may be acceptable to all the parties concerned. Mrs. Naidu 
with her usual parti iotic impulses, has taken uj) the threads of mediation. But I do 
not think anything can come out of it. For in the first place, rightly or wrongly, she 
is believed to have herself ratiier prir-Moslem tlian pro-HiruIu tendencies. A Hindu 
with pro-Moslem tendency is, of course, a fine asset for Mohamedans, but to that 
extent, iliere is a discount put upon his or her capacity and efficiency as a peace- 
inriker. Nor does the invocatifin ol Mahatma Gandhi carry the matter any further 
in the direction. For in his i)lcntitude of generosity, he has more than once asked 
Hindus to concede everything that the Muslims demand, in the interest, of course, of 
peace and harmony. We liave therefore reached n position of stalemate. 

And this is tire result of opening up of the Lucknow Pact of 1916 ! No one can say 
that the entire Muslim community had accepted the Lucknow Pact. I wonder 
if the Muslim Leagoie had ever heartily pronounced in favour of it. On the other 
hand the Sanatani Hindus also ke})t themselves aloof from the Pact. But it could 
be said with truth, of the Pact, that (he bulk of the nationalist Hindus and the national¬ 
ist Mahomedans liad exj)ressed their approval of it. And to-day after opening the 
Pact we find that tliere is less unity of opinion even among nationalists of both sides 
than there was 10 years ago. The appetite of our Muslim brethren for separate and 
excessive representation has been sharpened by what it has been fed on for the last 10 
years. It is easy to blame Lokmanya Tilak and the other authors of the Lucknow 
but it is not so easy to produce another pact that will take its place and improve 
the position. And this trouble is due to the fascination, or I may say, infatuation for 
joint electorates. 

Well, now who can deny the advantages of joint electorates from the nationalist 
and the constitutional point of view? Hut it is also easy to exaggerate their 
importance. And I, for one, even at this stage of the controversy, am prepared to 
go back and concede to the Mahomedans the separate electorates and the terms 
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of the old Lucknow Pact, rather than purchase joint electorates by paying the exces¬ 
sive price that Muslims are now demanding. But I shall never a^rce to ‘the heads 
1 win and tails you lose* policy, that seems to be now pursued by the Mahomedan 
community. I firmly believe that that policy is calculated to worsen the communal 
position much more than it could be done by tlte existence of merely communal 
electorates, The maintenance of present majorities and communal aclvantages in 
their entirety, creation of new provinces with a communal intent and outlook and 
at the same time a veto upon redistribution of provinces in such a way as to reduce 
the present Muslim majorities, even though required for administrative convenience or 
efficiency, the insistence upon a fully proportionable share in services without regard 
for efficiency of administration, the insistence on resiiUiary powers being given to 
provinces, the reservation of one-third seats in the Legislative Assenibly for Muslims, 
all these to my mind have a purpose less innr).:ent than the lemoval of the stigma 
of communal electorates and to set iij) a pfilmcil India on a really notionalist basis. 
And I think, the Hindu Maha sabha should therefore, firmly stick to its resolution 
passed at Delhi, Jubbulpore and Surat. Th if resolution is not communal either 
in word or intention. Further I do not consider n to be a disgrace to be called 
communal, if it is communal to use one’s intellect to analyse oi)jective positions, 
to guess the intentions and fatlnmi the motives of a rival community, and to be wide 
awake, alert and assertive in opposition to what one honestly thinks to be harmful 
to the interests of one’s own community. 

Proceedings & Resolutions 

The ConfiTonce ro-assonibled on the n(‘Kl day, the 3 SV// AnriiLt<t. in the morning. 
After passing a condolence resolution th(i contcrciuM' passed the following rcsolniions;— 

(2) This Conference declares that the Sangaihan movement is an indispensable 
necessity for the reorganisation and revitalising of the Hindu Society, for ifie 
attainment of National Freedom as well as for inter-communal unity and the 
Conference calls upon the Hindu community of Bengal to establish a net work of 
Hindu Sabhas throughout the province towards the success of the Sangaihan 
movement. 

(3) This Conference is of opinion that the flindus have been exercising the 
right of conversion from time immemorial and have every right to exercise it at the 
present time, that preaching and missionarv work should be undertaken on an 
organised scale for carrying the mc.ssagc of Hinduism to th(> non-llindits who have 
faith in Hindu religion and who should be eonvert(‘d and taught thi* Shastras. 

(4) This Conferenee is of opinion that widow-remarriagit is in aceordaiiee with 
the injunetions of the Hindu Shastras, and that it should he fosPuTd amoiigsl. the 
ITindns in the interest of the natural growth ot Hindu SociekV- 

(5) This Conference of the Hiiuliis of Bengal considers Ih.it in S(>ine parts ol 

the province the right <0 lead processions with niiisie along public roads has bi^m 
gravely hampered and therefore this Oonferene(‘ urge's upon tlu' Hindus to asst'rt 
their fight everywhere. ^ 

AiiinuTioN ov \VoMi':N 

The Conference at this stage adjourned but re-assembled at, 5 in the afternoon when 
the following resolutions about abduction and otleneos against Hindu woiikmi, 
complete social equality of all castes and others were passed with some discussion :— 

(1) WhereaK eases of abduction and ofleiiei's against them are iner(^ilsing at an 
alarming rate througlioiit the Province, specially in North and F^ast Bengal and 
whereas these ofTenees are mostly being eommitti'd by organised gangs and of set 
purpose, and whereas ehsstity of woman is the most sacred virtue of a woman and 
whereas the Government have signally failed to cheek a class of odenees that is 
very loathsome in the eyes of society and whereas thi' failurt' has created an 
extraordinary situation of extreme insi'cnrity about life and honour m many parts 
of the Province this Conference resolves 

(a) That every Hindu should consider it to lx; his first and foremost duty to 
preserve the honour of hearth and home by all possible mt'ans ; 

(b) That he should be prepared for every saeritiei' for upholding the honour 

of women. 
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(r) That TTiiidu womon he* advistid to hi' re.ady to defend themKelvoB and that 
he taken to train them in the use of j^roper vvea))ons. 

(d) That the Government bt; warned apiinst the folly of persistent indifference 
to this dangerous states of things and that it he called upon to take immediately 
such special precautionary and punitive nn'asures as would lead not only to the 
detection and conviction of the existing miscreants and their abettors and instigators, 
but also to the permanent eradication of the evil. 

That the (rovernment be rcfjuested to ap})oint a (V)mmittee of Enquiry consisting 
of five renresent-atives from the Hindu Sabha, two from the Wh)men‘s Protection 
T.eague ana five other members to be nominated by tin; (4overnment from Memliers 
of the Legislative Gouncil, to (MKjuire into the causes of abduction and to suggest 
remedies for its eradication. 

(?) The P^onference of the Hindus of Rengal iirfU's upon the Hindu I\Iembers 
of th(! I^egislative ('Council lo draft a Rill providing for more deterrent punishment 
for abduction, enticemi'nl, ra])e and other offences against the honour and modesty of 
women. It urges als(j that whi])j)ing should be made a comi)ulsory part of the punish¬ 
ment in cases of rape, indecent .assaults and similar offences. 

( 3 ) This (V)nferencc na*ognises the comiilcte social ef|uality of all castes and 
cmjiLatically di'clares that there is no inherent, superiority of one caste over the 
other. 

(1) This (Vinh'ix'uce declares that wonnai have equal social, religious and political 
rights witli the nu'n and is of opinion that (he abolition of tlie 1 ‘urdah system and 
comph'te emanfi])alion of woimai is essential as it is the first step towards the 
formation of a strong and virile Hindu Community, 

Titi: Sahoa Pii.n 

Then the resolulion on Sarda Hill which had been a(*ce})led by an overwhelming 
majority in the SubjefG Committee was takeai n[). d'he resolution wanted to fix the 
minimum age limil for the marriage of boys and girls at 18 and 14 years respectively 
and was moved by IMr. Satyendra Chandra Majumdar. When put to vote the 
resolution w.is declared lost by a majoiily. 

Tiir. XKiiRi; Rnrf)Ri 

The next resolulion moved by Mr. Srishehandra Chalterjee and passed after some 
discussion was about the Nehru Report. The following is the text 

(1) “This Conference i>uls on record its determination that in ease the Nehru 
Re[)ort is re-oi)ened for aimmdmeut lor eoneoding any further eommunal demands 
to the Moslems, the Hindu Mahasahha will revert to its original position of un¬ 
compromising nationalism and will stoutly oppose the introduction of communalism 
in any shajx' or forni in (he fiiinre eonstitutioii of India. 

(2) (a) 'rhal (his Conference asserts that no one except the Hindu Mahasahha 
has a right to s))eak in the name of the Hindu community of India on the question 
of Hindu settlement and other (piestioiis allied to it and ; 

(b) 'llial any settlement that may be arrived at without the consent of the 
Hindu Mahasablia will not be acceptable to the Hindus, 

Dr. Moonji supported the resolution. Speaking at length ex])laining the 
Nehru Report, especially in connection with joint electorate, Hindu-AIosIem question 
and separation of Sind he strongly objected to pateh-up unity between the 
tw() eommunities by granting (‘onecssions after eoneessions. He was afraid that the 
])oliey of granting eoneessions was defective in itself and would never satisfy the 
communities. He therefore emphasised the necessity of following one principle 
in all eonslilnliunal matters without having rc'gard to any demands by any 
communities, cither in majority or in minority. 

All Hindi s to re Brahmins 

The last resolution of the Conference was moved by Mr. Narendra Narain Chakra- 
varty declaring all Bengal Hindus as Brahmins. It was defeated in the Subjects 
Committee by an overwhelming: majority, but at the requisition of 25 members the 
President allowed the resolution to be moved in the open conference. In moving 
the resolution Mr. Chakravaiti said that if Hindus wanted to be united into one big race, 
they must sink all differences of castes and the resolution exhorted Bengali Hindus 
to do that. Eventually, after a good deal of heated discussion, the resolution was carried 
amidst deafening cheers with only about 10 dissenting. The Conference then termiuati^. 



The Andhra Hindu Sabha Conference 

The following arc cxtractu from Ihe address dclivcrc(l i:)y Dr. S. Moonjc, as 
President of the Andhra Hindu Sabha Conference which held its sc'ssion at Bezwada 
on the 7ih Nouemher 1029 ;— 

Differenees in relic;ion or religions sects do not l(':n] to the f;ron))inn; of peojde or 
of a nation elsewhere into so many communities diflerent, and separate from one 
anolher. Then why in India alone slionld any coiintcnanc(* h(^ }:;iven to those who 
])reach that because a p:roup of Hindus ]>rofess [slam or Chi’istianify, they are sepa¬ 
rate in esRence from the Tfindiis of Hindiisihan ? The Hindu Mahasabha always 
warns pcof>le of different relip;ions comniuniti('S to beware of such mali'voleut ])reacli- 
in^s. The Hindu IMahasabha. therefoo', thinks it to be its first and foremost, duty 
to expose these false and mischievous culls of separatism, so that the ])eople 
of India may be wielded into one solid nation of the Hindus of flindiisthan. 

The second j)oint that the Hindu ]\Iahasal)ha has been and is cmphasisiii;:^ 
is that all attempts at cn'atine; v('st.ed inten’sts based on difrerenei's of relii^iou 
in the ]niblie administration of the eoniitry should be mereihssly nii)ped in the 
bud. When matters concerning- what may be called personal laws and form of 
relip:ioiis worshij) have been amply provided for, as has Ix'cn done in the Xehrn 
Keport, the Hindu Mahasabha fails to iindi'rstand wliJil s])ecial intfp’st tuere 
could be re(]uirini 2 ; prote^dion reuardint; ditf'nmt e()mmunities in the i)nblie adminis¬ 
tration of the country, d'he Hindu Mahasaliha nduses to reeoctiise any ditrerence 
and sets its face against all attem)ds initiaU'd or diri'eted for placating: or nnnovin;:; 
such supposed differenees of vested intero'^ts. In (h'‘public administration of the eonn- 
try there is only one vested interest and that is the national interc^t. and all t.hose 
who prefer to call themselves as Hindus of Hiiidusthan or to speak in a foreign lan- 
p:uap;e as Indians of India, there can be no such ditfcreiices. It is from the purely 
and essentially nationalist,ie point of view that the Hindu Mahasa'tha has always 
opposed the so-called Moslem demands even at the risk ol bciiie accu^iM prolonpiiiiK 
Hindu Moslem differences. My ])ersonal \'iew too has hi'cn entirely in consonance 
with the policy of Hindu Mahasabha. 

Mosi.em Df':maxj)s 

It is in the spirit of nationalism that the Hindu IMahasabha has dealt with the 
communal demands of the Moshans. Tlu' main contention of the Moslems is that the 
Hindus boinp: in majority in India will exercise tlmir tyranny of majority over the 
Moslem minority. It is easy to make an alleviation but it is not so vi'ry easy to 

prove it. ‘ .... u i u 

The Moslem demands for ihe protection of their minority interest,s nave been sna- 

ped into the 14 points as follows:— 

(1) The form of the future constitution sliouM be federal with residuary powers 
vested in the provinces; (2) uniform measures of autonomy shouhl be uranted to all 
provinces; (3) all legislatures of the country and other elected bodies Bhould be eons- 
tituted on the definite principle of adequale and etfec'tivc rqiresentation of minorities 
in every province without reduemv the majority in any province to a 
minority or even to an equality ; (i) in the Central LeviBlatnre tho Mussalman re¬ 
presentation should be less than one-third ; (5) any territorial redistribution that might 
at any time be necessary should not in any way affect the Muslim majority in the 

Punjab, Bengal and N. W, F. Provinces ; (G) full rrligioiis liberty, that is, ol 

of belief, worship, observances, propaganda, association and education should be 
guaranteed to *11 communities ; (7) no bill or lesolntion or any part thereof should 
be passed in any legislature or in any other elected body, if three-fourths ot the 
members of Hindu or Muslim communities in that particular body oppose such a bill 
or resolution or part thereof on the ground that it would be injurious to the in^rosts 
of the communities ; (8) Sindh should bn separat.ed from Bombay presidency ;(J) re¬ 
forms should be introducted in the N. W. F. Proviiiccs and Beliichisthan on the 
same footing as in the other Provinces; {]()) provisions should be made in the 
constitution giving Muslims an adequate share along with other Indians in all tne 
services of the state and in the self-governing bodies having reprd to tne 

requirements of sufficiency; (tl) the constitution should embody adequate sale- 

guards for the protection of Muslim religion, culture and personal laws and tor tne 
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protection and promotion of Muslim cducnlinii, lnn^ua[;c and charitaVdc institutioiiK 
and for their due aharo in tlic |»rantH-iii-aid ^ivaai by the state and by Bclf-f^overniuK 
bodies ; (12) no cabinet, either central or provincial, should be* formed without there 
bein^ a pro])orlion of Muslim IMinisters of at least one-third ; fid) no change be made 
in Ihe eonslitution by the Ocmtral Lej^islalure (‘xec[)t ^vi(h th(; concurrence of the 
slates constituting the Indian Federal ion ; fl 4 ) that in th(! present circumstances 
lh(' representalion of Mussalmans in the; diirerenl le/_dslatures of the country and 
of the other elect'd bodies thronnh separate' electorates is inevitable, and further 
the (lOvernnu'iit beiniji: ])le(I^cd not to dejirive the Mussalmans of this ri^ht, it 
cannot be tak('n away ^\iti10^^t their c()nsent and so loiijj^ as the Mussalmans are 
?)ot satisfied that their rij/hts and interests arc not ailequati'ly safeguarded in the. 
manner specified above', they uill not consent to joint electorates with or without 
comlitions. 

Tnic Demands Scrutinised 

On scrutinising tliesc demands one cannot understand how if these demands 
were coiumdod their interests will thereby be protected in consonance with what 
should be the aim of all of us for evolvin;' India into a nation, unless the idea be 
to divide the wliole of India into Hindu and Moslem India atul to keep Hindus and 
the Mussalmans in every jirovincc, district and town perpetually in a state of armed 
iieufraliiy ever ready to jump at each other s throat. 

The very first demand coupled widi the second foi tlie vesduft of tlie residuary 
povvcr.s in completely aumnomous provincial Governments cuts at tlie very root of 
the cnncepiion of evolvinj.,^ India into a nation It this demand were conceded, India 
would be reduced to the helpless state of so m my provinces rcj^cardin^ themselves 
ns so many jiractii'aHy independent nations runninp^ at eafdi other's throat on the 
flimsiest of e.xcu.iC j, Any intrepid and intrijjtnlng invader will be able to instigate 
one proviiK'e against anodicr by playing upon tlicir mutual lealotisies and diversities 
of interests created by the feeling of se})aratcncb5 directly resulting from the conces¬ 
sion of these demands. 

Dcmanfl No. 3 seem, to have been based on the assumption that the Hindus 
will not mind, provcrbiailv patient as they aic', if the candle of their patience is maile 
to burn at both ends The Moslems in juovinces where they happen to be in 
minority would not scruiilc to cut out a piece from the Hiiiflu representation on the 
excuse of providing for their adequate and efTertivc representation, but are not 
frrepare'l to make the same ( oncessions in provinces where they happen to be in 
majority for the protection of another community, i. e. of the Sikhs in the Punjab whitdi 
is comparatlvclv the smallest of the minority communities. The Moslems, -in short, 
do not believe in the allruistic principle of doing unto others as you would others 
do unto you. 

The demand No. 4 is very pccnliir. The Muslims think that they cannot have 
adequate and effect’ve protc( lion unless one third r)f the seats are leserved for them 
in the central legislature One fails to see bow a minority of i/3rd can protect itself 
against the onslaughts, if r)ne were to speak in the language of the present Moslem 
mentality of the 2 '3rd majority, supposing at the same lime that the system of 
nominations to support the foreign Government block in the legislatures, as it is 
to-day, were to he done away with I hope and tiust the framer of the demand had 
not the consolation of the unc\i)ressed consciousness at the back of his mind that 
rlo whatever wc may or speak whatever we or Government may like, the so-called 
Dominion Status or the future constitution is not going to do away with the solid 
block of the bureaucracy and its supporters. But if the Moslems think that their 
interests cannot be properly safeguarded unless i/3rd of the seats are reserved 
for them in the central legislature, then with what face can we or they oppose the 
demands of the Sikhs in the Punjab for similar reservation of seats for them, in their 
provincial council ? 

Demands No. 5 and 6, if read together mean nothing less than that, to satisfy 
the luxury of the addition of one more province to the present Moslem provinces, 
Sindh must be ruthlessly separated from the Bombay presidency, of which it is a 
component part since its coming into very being without paying any the least 
consideration to the sentiments of the majority community in the province or 
the administration conveniences. These demands, it is evident, are not conceived 
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in the interest of furthering; Indian nationalism or in the desire of creating facilities 

for good administration. The Moslems demand that Sindh should be forthwith 
separated, but they hasten to assert at the same time that if there be any regrouping 
or revision of the present boundary of the provinces for administrative conveniences, 
it should be done in a way as not to affect the Moslem majority in the Punjab, 
Bengal and N. W. F.Provinces. It is no sin if the Hindus are in a majority 
in Hindustan, the land of the Hindus, but the Moslem mentality 

is so steeped in what may be called competitive retaliation that 
nature does not come up to iheir help, artifical means must be requisitioned to 

create new provinces to give them the prestige of the majority. 

demand No. lo is most amazing. Public services comprise the soul of the 
administration of the country which forms the very foundation of 
But even here there must be division on religious differences. Kathc.r 
than urge that public services should be recruited on merit and competeni y 
ascertained through open competitive tests they demanded that they should be 
reared up on religions and sectional differences. Has there ever been a demand 
in England that Scotchmen, Irishmen and such other sections inhabiting D’^a^ 
Britain should have statutory juovision for their adequate share in all the 
services of the State which have made the British Empire the wonder of the world . 

Without tiring the patience of the audience by such detailed examination of 
all the 14 points of the Moslem demands, it will be enough if 1 may say in general 
that the motive whicli has inspired these demands is to divide the Moslems ftoin 
the Hindus and to keep them ever separate from each other, so that they may ever 
remain in two water-light compartments in all departments of public life from top 
lo bottom. This means the veiy negation of the aim of evolving India into one 
composite nation. This strikes at the very root of the idea of Hindu-Muslim 
unity. 

I am decidedly of opinion that the Hindus should never agree lo communalisin. 
If the Moslems persist in drawing their lonely furrow and in their present mentality 
lo think and act as they like, without caring for the good-will and co-operation of 
the Hindus, they know their business better ; but 1 am sure they will see the 
unwisdom of it eventually. But we must give them a solemn assurance that there 
ought to be no fear of tlic Hindus exercising the tvranny of their majority in any 
shape or manner as they liave never done before. If the Moslems are not still 
satisfied with the assurance and do not come forward to join hands with us in 
formulating a scheme of Dominion Status in a spirit of pure nationalism, then let 
the Hindus alone do it and press for it but in a spirit of unalloyed nationalism and 

and let the Moslems try and get what they want from the Government to satisfy 
their corninualism so that in that case Government alone will be responsible for 
what they shall do to encourage and feed Moslem cominunalism without the consent 
of the Hindus. Let the Hindus be firm and stern in their opposition to the intro¬ 
duction of communnlism in the constitution of the country beyond what has already 
been conceded in the Nehru Report. 

Socio-Religious Activities 

Having so far said what I had to say concerning the politics of the country, I 
shall now say a few words about the socio-religions activities of the Hindu Maha- 
sabha. If we want to remain as Hindus and if we desire that the name of Hindus- 
fhan of this land be really so in fact as it is in name, we must whole-heartedly go 
in for Shuddhi and for comidete and undislinguishable absorption of the untouch¬ 
ables amongst ourselves. I appeal here with all earnestness and sincerity to ortho¬ 
dox friends that they should take courage in both hands and accept the lead of the 

Hindu Mahasabha in this matter. As for the movement of Satyagraha that has 
been started for the practical removal of untouchability, I express my whole-heartcft 
sympathy. What surprises me most is that the high-caste Hindus do not still see 
the folly of eventual yielding under compulsion rather than doing so to-day with 
high-minded grace and earn the grateful thanks of all. 

Viceregal Pronouncement 

Now I propose to say a few words about the Viceregal pronouncement on 
Dominion Status for India. The Viceregal statement has been scrutinised and 
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given its proper measure of appreciation by the combined judgment of the leaders 
of several progressive political parties in the country, such as the Indian National 
Congress, the Hindu Mahasabha, a section of the Moslem League, the Liberal 
Federation, the Sikh League and others, in the statement issued by them in reply 
thereto. 

The Hindu Mahasabha welcomes this pronouncement as it reads into it the 
(lawn of the day demonstrating unequivocally the assertion of popular voice over 
the might an(l arrogance of the bureaucracy. As a responsivist I welcome the 
announcement. 

I also welcome it for the reason that though religious disturbances between 
Hindus and Moslems have been magnified into an insurmountable obstacle in the 
way of Swaraj still the British Government in their shrewd and farsighted stateman- 
ship have done exactly the same thing which they should have done to meet the 
demands of the situation and to dispel the cob-webs of the groundless fear. It is 
selfless nationdism of the Hindu-Mahasabha and the prestige of the Congress 
tempered with their statesmanly desire to go a great way to meet the Moslem 
demands—so far of course as not to transgress the farthest bounds of Indian 
nationalism—that we have to thank for this desirable change of angle in the imperial 
vision of our foreign rulers. 

As for Sangathan it has two aspects, tone socio-religious and the other political. 
From the socio-religious point of view Sangathan means creation of organic 
unity between the different castes of Hindu society, so that the fissiparous 
caste-system may find self-immolation in the unifying of the Uharma- 
shastric Chaturvarnya out of which it has arisen in the past. Our 
I)harmashastras amply provide for it and 1 appeal to the learned Brahmins wlio 
are the natural leaders of the Hindu community to study the Dharmasaslra from 
this point of view and to come out to give a bold lead to the people in tlie matter. 

As for the political aspect of the Sangathan, it is no less vital. We are struggling 
for Swaraj, but the bureaucracy has a standing objection that no one has a 
right to aspire for Swaraj who has not developed the capacity of 
defending and retaining it when attained. Scrutinising the inheraiu 
capabilities from this point of view of the two main communities of India 
one has to admit that the Moslems not being encumbered with the caste system of 
the kind which has taken such firm hold of the Hindu society have greater capabi¬ 
lities than the Hindus for the defence of Swaraj. 

Military Training 

Among Indians, the Hindus who form a large majority of the po[Milation require 
to be Trained with special care and attention owing to the deficiency inherent in 
the community because of its present caste-ridden sociology. Mahomedans have 
no caste system in them and therefore every able-bodied young Mahoinedan is a 
potential soldier, and as such a little training is enough to make him fit to fight for 
tlie country, for his religion and culture more efficiently than an average Hindu 
ran do. Thus the Moslems are miles ahead of the Hindus in this resi)ect. In the 
< ase of the Hindus a special effort is needed to instil into their minds the spirit of 
warfare so that they might be in a position to take their due share in the defence 
of India and the Empire in proportion to their numbers ; because the time has 
already approached when the English people alone would not be in a position to 
defend the country at times of emergency without the trained co-operation of the 
Hindus and Mussalmans. The question therefore before the Hindu Mahasabha is 
how to quicken the latent martial spirit in and how to arrange to give suitable train¬ 
ing to Hindus to fit tliem for effective co-operation with the English people when an 
emergency arises. With this object in view, the efforts of the Hindu Mahasabha are 
being directed towards the establishment of gymnasiums where the boys will be 
trained in wrestling, lathi play, sword play, military drill, rifle practice and the 
indigenous exercises and arts of self-defence ; so that if boys are trained in this 
fashion from i2 till 2o years of age they can be recruited in times of emergency and 
made into good soldiers with intensified training of a few months after recruitment. 
This is, in brief, the idea of the Mahasabha of physii'al training, military drill and 
rifle practice, particularly among the Hindus. 
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The Hindu Mahasabha alms at and is evolving a srlieme for tlie military regen¬ 
eration and rejuvenation of tlie Hindu society, however caste-ridden it may be. 

In conclusion, I may say that I hold the conviction that our Swaraj is concentrated 
in oLir Sangathan. I have always held the view 'hat unity and consolidation amongst 
Hindus are only a prelude to a larger unity in the connlry between the several races, 
especially between the Hindus and the Mahomedans. From the wider point of view 
I may say and my opinion is shared by several non-Hindus also that no movement 
for Swaraj could be said to be soundly based where the largest community as a party 
in the struggle for Swaraj remains disoiganised and torn with internecine wranglings 
of caste against caste and sect against sect as the Hindu society is to-day. Looked 
at from this point of view, the Hindu Mahasabh.a is as essential an agent, if not more, 
for the attainment of Swaraj as the Congress undoubtedly is. 


The C. P. Provincial Hindu Conference. 

The C, P. Proviiu'ial Hindu Confeience rommeiKtsl its session on the 21 st. 
Dccenih^'r 1929 at Pendra Road in a tastefully decorated pandal, erected specially for 
the pill pose, under the presidency of Ihahu Jagatnaiaii Lai. A laige number of dele¬ 
gates from all’.parts of the province were present. 

Babu Jagatuarain I.al, delivertsl an extempore addiess in Hindi, lasting 
for two hours. In the course of his siieech the President said 
that they were meeting at a critical hour in Conference and were face to fac:e 
with important issues, none of which they could neglei't except at tlieir own peril. 
The first and foremost issue was the Viceregal pionounccMuent and a proposal fot 
Round Table Conference. He did not wish to discuss its significam c and state wliat 
should be the response to it. That was a mailer to be decidts] by llie nation as a 
whole to whi» h the Hindu Mahasabba could be but one, though an iiniiortant parly. 
What, however, concerned them vitally at that stage, was that, in (Mse the invitation 
for the Round Table Conference was accepted, what should be the constitution of it, 
and how fat it should represent the different interests and jiarties in the country ? 

Babu Jagatuarain Lai wanted to make it emphatically (dear that the Hindu M.aha- 
sabha was, next to the C-ongress, the greatest organisation in the country, represen¬ 
ting as it did the largest community in the country, the IFiiidus, wlio mimb(‘red two- 
thirds of the entire population, ann tlial therefore no conference ('oniiecied with the 
settlement of the Indian problem could claim to be repiesentalive or liaving sanction 
behind it unless and until the Hindu conimiimly and grouj) oi section in the country, 
had a voice and its due share in such settlement. Nor sliould any paily or group, 
political or otherwise, remain under the delusion tliat it could safely stand up and go 
out of its way to speak authoritatively for the Hindus and propose or settle tenns on 
their behalf. Hindu public opinion strengthened and mohiIise(l under the banner of 
the Mahasabha, could allow none, however great, but tjie Mahasabha, to speak on its 
behalf, though it would always extend its courteous attention to all who had the in¬ 
terest of the country at heart. 

Though the Mahasabha neither doiihte<l nor suspected the motives of those 
responsible for the jjroposed conference, it wanted to warn all concerned that they 
must see that at the conference, the Hindu Mahasabha was fully represented hy 
those alone who enjoyed the fullest confidence of the Hindu community and could 
be its accredited spokesmen. 

There was a move to reopen the Nehru Report by threats of cessation and obs¬ 
truction. The Hindu Mahasabha had always pressed for unalloyed nationalism and 
had been the persistent opponent of the introduction of separationisl or communal 
principles in the matter of the goverance and administration of the country. It could 
not, therefore, without the greatest (Fifficulty, pccepi such clauses and provisions of 
the Nehru Report as aimed at perpetuating such communalistic outlook in the gover¬ 
nance of the country which, however, it did, in order to avoid an obstacle in the way of 
achieving the greatest common measure of agreement over it. But at present attempts 
were again being made to reopen the Nehru Report. He would do not more than 
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repeat the memorable words of that great departed patriot, Lala Lajpat Rai, uttered 
when presiding at the provincial Hindu Conference held at Etawah in October 1928 : 
“In the matter of communal representation, the Hindus have accepted the recommen¬ 
dations of the Nehru Report as the maximum of what they can swallow. They shall 
not be a party to any tampering with the same. Retention of separate electorate is 
altogether out of the question." They were convinced that it would not be in the in¬ 
terest of the country to go further and they should frankly and unequivocally say that 
any attempt to go furtlier would not only leave them cold, but might make them hos¬ 
tile to the report 

If the Nehru Report was touched again with a view to further revision, the Maha 
Sabha would be no party to it whatever. He would ask those who were in haste to 
purchase Muslim agreement at any cost, to note that the announcement for a Round 
Table Conference had come and tlie necessity for a declaration of it had been feh by 
Government on account of the inherent righteousness of the counfry’s cause and as 
a result of the pressure of Hindu agitation, in spite of the fact that many Muslims had 
practically gone out of the Congress He would request all those political parties 
that were working for the attainment of Swaraj to stand firm and unbending on the 
rock-bed of true nationalism and carry on the struggle relying completely upon 
their own strength and the volutiiary co operation of all. 

The President continuing observed that the Maha Sabha was vehemently opposed 
t ) the Moslem proposal for the immediate separation of Sindh because it had been 
conceived in the spirit of dividing India into Hindu India and Moslem India, though it 
was preparefl to consider the scheme, if need be, for the general reorganisation of the 
the ])rovinces in India, with a view to securing administrative convenience. 

The President then dealt with the necessity of Sangathan amongst Hindus. He 
a Ivocated the necessity of Suddhi, protection of Hindu widows and orphans, removal 
of various social evils and tintoiichability and the establishment of Akharas. 


Resolutions 

d'he aeco?i(l ilai/a proceedings of the Conference commenced on the 24 th, December 
when it passed the following resolutions :— 

The first rrsolution conveyed a message of heartfelt condolence to the Nepal 
(jovernment on the Maharaja Chandra Samsher Jung Bahadur's death and congra¬ 
tulated the Maharaja Bhim Samsher Jung Bahadur on his appointment as the Prime 
Minister of Nepal. 

The second resolution recommended the release of Barrister Savarker who had 
already served his full term of imprisonnicnt, but was still under detention. 

The third resolution requested the Government to include cases of those convicted 
in connection with Hindu-Moslem disturbances while considering the grant of 
amnesty to political jirisoners as demanded by the leaders in the Delhi Manifesto. 

The fourth resolution about the Round Table Conference ran as follows ;—“This 
Conference hopes that if and when the proposal for a Round Table Conference 
materialises, the Hindu Mahasabha representing, as it does, the largest and most 
influential community in the country from every point of view, will be invited to 
choose its own representatives in the measure of its importance. 

Another resolution emphatically repudiated the Muslim demand for separation 
of Sindh. 

Resolutions, advocating Shudhi, Sangathan, removal of untouchability, cow 
protection, starting of Akharas with facilities for military drill, establishment of a 
missionary band of workers, and the introduction of congregational prayers were 
also passed. The conference then dispersed. 
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The Punjab & Frontier Hindu Conference. 

The Punjab and Frontier Hintlu Conference opened at Lahore on the 25th. 
December 1929. A large number of Hindus were present, including Sir P. C. Ray, 
Rai Harbilas Sarda, Mr. Ramanand Chatterjee, Kai Baliadiir Lala Ramsarandas, 
Mr. Manoharlal, Minister for Education, Bhai Permanand and Dr. Gokulchand 
Narang. 

Raja Narendranath, Chairman of tlie ReeeptUni Cot)nnltt(><\ welcoming the 
delegates, said that the objects of the Provincial Hindu organisations were the same 
as those of the Mahasabha, namely, to promote good feelings between the Hindus 
and other communities and to act in a friendly way with them with a view to 
evolving a united and self-governing Indian nation The Sabha insisted on the 
negation of communalism and the charge of narrowness of vision and spirit, which 
some of their critics brought against them, had no foundation. 

Speaking on behalf of the Punjab Hindus, he said : “I would say that their demand 
is summed up in a few words. They want the obliteration of all communalism and 
the condemnation of it by the Constitution. (He.ir. hear), d'he peculiar feature of 
the Punjab is that the maintenance of this discriminative j^olicy is demanded and 
claimed by the majority community.” 

Proceeding, Raja Narendranath said ; “Separate electorates for the majority 
cornmunity are not needed as a protective measure. They can be continued for the 
majority community only if class ascendency were regarded as a desirable feature 
of our political constitution. The fr.imers of our constitution would be })utting the 
future generations on the wrong track if they thought of dividing or apportioning 
political authority between the different classes inhabiting this country. Hindus and 
Mahomedans are not the only two classes to be considered. There are the Sikhs, 
Depressed Classes, Christians, Domiciled Europeans, Anglo-Indians and Parsis. 

In provinces other than the Punjab, there may be other clasbes of whom I am 
not aware or who have not come into prominence so far. But, if for once tlie 
principle is recognised that political power must be divided between the classes, 
those putting forward claims will be numerous, even if we fi,x a numerical limit of 
population. The Constitution which provides for a division of political power 
between the classes, and which encourages class consciousness will introduce not 
complete responsible Government but anarchy. 

Continuing, Raja Narendranath said, the reservations and special treatment 
were sought by the minority community. The Hindu minority in the Punjab wanted 
no concessions and no reservations. As however they were confronted by a majority 
community too fond of special treatment and reservations it became necessary to 
insist that the future constitution should declare the abolition of all reservations and 
privileges. (Hear, hear). 

Concluding, the Chairman said : The plea of backwardness and inability to 
carry on the struggle on equal terms for civic rights cannot be entertained when 
raised by the majority community which is about to receive ;g^upreme political power 
and claims it. An untenable and absurd plea like this can Duly be met by the 
position taken up by the leader of the Hindu Deputation who said that the majority 
community was prepared to wait till the majority community came up its level of 
intelligence and education. 


Presidential Address 

In the course of his presidential address at the Conference Mr. N. C. Kelkar 
observed ;— 

I am one of those who have accepted, in a general way, the document which is 
known as the Nehru Report, as it represents, in my opinion, the greatest common 
agreement between the different progressive political parties in the country. I am 
aware that some Hindus in the Punjab did not go as far as myself, in accepting that 
document as an earnest attempt at the reconciliation and harmonising of the different 
communal interests in India. At the same time I know that the leaders of the 
Hindu Maha Sabha like Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya and the late Lala I-ajpat 
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Rai, whom I read somewhere described as the father and the guide of the Sabha, 
had whole-heartedly endorsed the Nehru Report, even from the point of view of 
the Punjab Hindu community. 

A review of the relations between the Hindu community and the Indian National 
Congress would be, in my opinion, very instructive. The Congress was, from the 
very beginning, associated with Hindu leaders more than those from any other 
community. This was accidentally due to the fact that Hindus numbered far more 
than Mahomedans among the early generations of educated Indians. Western 
education proved to be the seed-bed of political ideas, and the Hindu leaders soon 
became marked out as the leaders also of the Congress movement. But their lead 
and their work was scrupulously non-communal and truly nationalist in spirit. It 
would be impossible to j^oint out to a single resolution of the Congress whether 
passed in the whole House or discussed in the Subjects Committee, in which Hindus 
sought any special gain for their community. 

Still, the Mahomedans at first gave scant support to the Congress, and at a later 
stage actually started the Muslim League as a rival political organisation. The 
Congress was called a Hindu body without its being actually so in any way. But the 
Muslims themselves felt no reproach in starting a frankly communal organisation for 
political purposes. PTom 1906 onwards, it seemed that the Indian National Congress 
would have to count with the Muslim League in its negotiations, if not in its fight, 
with Government ; and the very first fruit of their active co-operation was the 
Lucknow Pact of 1916, which contained the seed of communalism in politics. 
The Lucknow Pact is, at the end of these 12 years, described and condemned 
as a bluuvler. Well, if it was a blunder be it so. But there was no Hindu political 
leader of any eminence, who seriously opposed it or even found fault with it at 
that time. And if the Pact was a mistake it was due to generosity, enthusiasm and 
optimism, 

Things, however, went from bad to worse in 1921. And those who find fault 
with the Lucknow Pact themselves grievously missed the opportunities of correcting 
the mistake. On the contrary, they gave, within the Congress itself, free play to 
those communal sentiments which originally gave rise to the Lucknow Pact. The 
dominant idea of befriending and winning over an important minority in the 
country to the side of the ranks of nationalist political fighters, was even now the 
same as before. But while the Muslim League was at least political in its main 
aspect, the Khilafat was aggressively cornnuinal and religious. For all seven 
years from 1921 to 1928, the Indian National Congress was over-shadowed and 
overpowered by the Khilafat. And the Madras Congress of 1927 marks the 
peak of self-surrender, which the Congress made, for keeping the Muslims on its 
side, in the political fight. 

But overdoing a thing sometimes defeats its own purposes. And so it happens 
to the Muslim cause. Even jiro-Muslim Hindus at last began to see the unjust 
exploitation hidden under the many-sided Muslim propaganda for the same object. 
There was a fixed idea as to what the Muslim should demand for themselves, though 
the reasons put forward by different spokesmen may be different in different places. 
.'\nd when all reasons were exhausted and ingenuity was fatigued, the greatest 
nationalist among the Muslims, like Mr. Jinnah, will come forward and simply 
say, with all the naivete he tcommands, “I do not mean to say that the Muslims 
are reasonable in making these demands But they are a foolish people, and the 
Hindu leaders being wise and sensible, si ould concede these demands, because 
they know how to care more for the nationalist than communal interests." And 
yet Mr. Jinnah becomes angry, when we say, “this means that the nationalism of 
Hindus is being thus exploited by Muslims for communal ends 1 " 

I have thus dealt with the relations between the Hindu community and the 
Indian National Congress, in order to warn the Hindu Maha Sabha. 

The Congress has, in recent years, been led by Hindu leaders who are ever 
willing to be exploited by other communities, and who take peculiar pleasure in 
looking after the interests of these, without so much as giving a thought to even 
the just interests of the Hindus. Their anti-communalism is grand and glorious, 
but it is partial and one-sided. Men who affect horror at being called Hindus 
never stopped for one moment to consider, whether in allowing the Khilafat to sit 
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upon the Congress like an incubus, and poisoning it at every vital point with 
exclusively pro-Muslim communalism, they were not acting falsely to their own 
avowed creed. 

The Hindu Maha Sabha was the direct outcome of this one-sided ‘communally non- 
communal' policy of the Congress ; and it was founded by men like Lala Lajpat Rai 
and Pt. Madan Mohan Malaviya, on whose stern nationalism, not the most wicked 
or cynical opponent would have ever dared to cast a slur or even a doubt. Mahatma 
Gandhi saw his mistake long ago at Kohn, and he now wisely refuses to mix himself 
up in any suggested solution of the Hin lu-Muhammedan problem. And acute men 
like Pandit Nehru could see through the game, when it was subjected to the rays 
of an All-party and therefore neutral light. It was here that Pandit Nehru found 
that there must be limits even to his pro-Muslim generosity, and that a minority 
may easily turn an interesting inquiry into the protection of minorities into a game 
of communal domination These Congress leaders have thus found out their mistake 
but rather late. For, the insistent minority is sure to make the concessions thus 
already obtained through the generosity of these Congress leaders only as a new 
base of operations for winning more concessions. 

The question is, whether the new Congress-leaders will be wise or strong enough 
to resist such aggressions. Hindu interests are openly regarde 1 by some of these 
as a mere pawn in the political game ; and just as spend thrifts can be generous 
with other people’s money, after wasting their own, those Congress leaders who 
openly take pride in negativing religion, race, and national culture, may lightly 
throw the Hindu community to communal wolves in order that their sledge may 
run safely to the destination Swarajya, through wintry snows of discontent. The 
fury of anti-communalism, however, can be as unreason ible or absurd as the fury 
of communal fanaticism. Further, the Congress seems likely to be captured by 
the advocates of certain new economic theories for which the Hindu community 
IS not yet prepared. The Hindu community can appreciate and does actively 
cherish and will continue to fight for the ideal of Swarajya or political freedom for 
India. But it is certainly not going to accept an ideology which may be a total 
negation of everything national—religion, culture, literature and civilisation. 

In conclusion, I would like to deal with one more debatable topic. And in this 
^nnection also, I am afraid, I may be saying things which are not very pleasant. 
The point is about the Round Table Conference. My first postulate, in that 
connection, is that India should accept an invitation to a Round Table Conference 
only if that may be found to be consistent with her honour, self-respect and long- 
cherished ambition and expectations I am not an advocate of accepting the Round 
Table Conference at any price. At the same lime, I find that the tendency of 
the present Congress leaders is gradually or even violently to take away the 
country from the path of diplomatic political negotiations with the British 
Government which undoubtedly forms one part though necessarily a secondary 
one, of the entire Congress programme. Then again, the boycott of 
the Simon Commission had behind it greater solidarity of protest and opinion 
than may fall to the lot of the Round Table Conference. It is likely that 
Independents kd by Mr. Jinnah and Liberals by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru may not 
join the boycott of the Round Table Conference, if'^hcy find conditions and 
circumstances satisfactory, according to their own independent light and leading. 
Others also like Mrs. Besant may not like to take as drastic or rigorous a view of 
the negotiations about the Round Table Congress as some of the present Congress 
leaders seem to inclined to take. 

The question, therefore, arises what should the Hindu Maha Sabha do, if 
this clevage of opinion becomes manifest and unavoidable. My personal answer 
would be that the Hindu Maha Sabha should not take any immediate decision about 
either accepting or not accepting the invitation to the conference. In any case, 
however, the Hindu Maha Sabha should make it absolutely clear to the world, that 
it would not accept or reject the invitation, because the Congress has done so, but 
on an altogether independent judgment of its own, on the merits of the invitation 
and other circumstances pertaining to the conference. It would be suicidal for 
the Hindu Maha Sabha to commit itself to any decision before sufficient data 
have been secured for a final judgment upon the question. It is possible that the 
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decision of the Congress may, in the end, be the same as that of the Hindu Maha 
Sabha itself, and nobody would be so pleased at that coincidence as (he Hindu 
Maha Sabha itself. But the Sabha should not be afraid of forming an independent 
judgment or taking an independent course, if it happens to disagree with any 
other group or body of opinion in the country The Sabha has got a clear-cut 
task before it, viz., of protecting the interests of the Hindu community in India, with 
its general nationalist ideals in politics. But the Sa()ha sliould no longer give 
anybody any excuse or pretext for treating the Sabha as an appendage to himself 
or a waiter in his ante-chamber. The S'‘hha is already sufti denily strong in itself 
from the point of view of intelligence, patriotism and political experience. And 
its honour hereafter lies in insisting upon the Hindu commiini'y, being regarded 
by everyone concerned, as a strong living entity whiLh must he reckoned with in 
any scheme of self-government for India or negotiations leading up to it. 


Resolutions 

The Conference re-assemhled on the next day, the 'JGth, when it passed 

several resolutions. These included resolutions expressing sorr^nv at the death of Lain 
Lajpat Rai and the Maharaja of Nepal, condemning the Delhi bomb outrage apfioin- 
(ing committees in the Ihjnjab and the Ucifed Pinvinces wi'h the object of studying 
reports like (he Simon Commission’s Report, the Nair Committee’s Report and the 
Provincial Simon Commission’s report for safeguarding the interests of Hindus and 
urging the formation of Hindu Sabhas in all towns and cities. 

Mr. Dasram Bhagat moved a resolution rerommending to the Government to 
grant 80 per cent representrrtion in the Frontier PiovintAS to Hin Ins, p.irticularly in 
the Civil Service, and the Police and Education Deoartmen's lie s'li I tltc Frontier 
Province Administration was print ip'illy fin tnced w:th (he revemuts of the Ceiittal 
Government, and over 11 crores of the armv gr.int were s[)enr there, but sdtl there 
were several departments where thtne were no Hin lu Ofhcei's. There was no Hindu 
Deputy Superin'cnrlent of P^dit e in the Province He said what the Hindus wanted 
was open competition. The resolution was unanintouslv passcfh 

The Conference next passed a resoludon suggesting that the N. W. F. Province 
anti the Punjab Hindus shoul 1 be effeciivcly an;I adequately represented on the 
Round Table Conference. 


Elevation ok ‘TIniouctiaules” 

The Conference concluded its sessions after pissing several oilier resolutions. 
Among those were lesolulions retumstiiig the Hindu landlords, factory-owners and 
others to help in the uplift of the ‘‘Untouchables” hy afTording them sj)ecial facilities 
in social life and requesting the Government to show better consideration to “Un¬ 
touchables” by providing educational facili:ics and giving them appointments in the 
services. 

The Regulation of Accounts Bill, commonly known as the Money Lenders’ Rill 
was condemned, an 1 the Governor w.is requeste 1 not to give bis assent. 

Repeal of the Land Alienation Bill, the abolition of the system of recruitment to 
the services on a communal basis, recognition of Hindu Gurmukhi and Devanagri 
as court languages along with Urdu, punishment of a Sub-Inspector who offered 
an insult to the picture of Lord Krishna at Lahore, were asked from the Govern¬ 
ment. 

The Conference then terminated. 



The Moslem Conferences 

The All India Nationalist Muslims* Conference 

A conference of All India Nationalist Muslims was held at Allahabad on the 27 th. 
Julij W 2 'J under the Chairmanship of Maulana Abiil Kalam Azad when repre¬ 
sentatives, numbering over 30, were present. 

Dr. ]\ 1 . A. Ansari explained the reasons for calling the meeting and dwelt on the 
necessity for forming the party. 

Mr. Khaliqtizaman proposed a tentative resolution in the discussion of which many 
speakers, including Manlana Abul Kalam Az<id, Mr T. A. K. Sherwani, Dr. Maho¬ 
med AJam and Mr. Shamsuddin participated. 

As a result of the discussion, a Committee was formed consisting of Maulana 
Abul Kalam Az id, Mr. Khaliquzaman and Dr. Mahomed Alam to draw up the aims 
and objects of the party and place it before the next day’s meeting. 

Messages supporting the formation of the partv were read from the Maharaja of 
Mal.mudabad, Mr. Abdul Kahim (Calcutta), Mr. Asaf .Ali (Delhi), Malik Barkat Ali 
(Lahore), Mr. Abdus Salarn (Moradabad), Mr. Mahorneil Ismail (Gorakhpur), Mr. 
ShafTee Mahomed (Madias), Mr. S A. Brelvi (Bombay), add Mr. Basheer Ahmed 
(Madras). 

Others present at the meeting included Mr. Aftabuddin Chowdliri, Mr. (jhulam 
Jilani, Mr. Jalaluddin Hashemy, Mr. Sharafuddin Ahmed and Mr. Mahomed Kasim 
(Bengal), Maulana Abdul Bari (Bihar) Mr. F. H. Ansari (Delhi), Mr. Sirajuddin Fan- 
cha and Mr. Abdid Qadir (Punjab), Mr. Saidur Rahiman Kidwai (Lucknow) and 
Mr. Abdul Majid Zaidi (Allahabad). 

Ohjects Expi.ained 

At the resumed meeting of the Conference on the 'J'SIh -Julif it was resolved 
to form a party called the All-India Nationalist Moslem party. 

d he resolution adopted for the forntation of the All-India Nationalist Moslern Party 
pointed out as reasons therefor:—“The political struggle started in 1919 is being 
gradually weakened by inter communal conflicts ana repeated attempts are being 
made in difTereiU quarters to wean Moslems away from political activities. The 
present disrui)tion among poliiicallv minded Moslems and the consequem apathy of 
the mass of the Moslem community towards the problem of Indian freedom are due 
to a confused appreciation of the political obligations implicit in the fact of the com 
munity being a part of the Indian Nation. Moslem political activity is now confined 
under the auspices of the existing Moslem instimitions, to winning political responsi¬ 
bility as the main objective, and with freedom for the country as merely incidental 
thereto. Hence the need for the new jiarty. The formal objects of it are to pro 
mote among Moslems a spirit or nationalism, to develop a mentality above commu- 
nalism, and to inspire into them greater confi ienca*. in Indian nation il ideas, to 
induce Moslems to take their proper share in the national struggle, and to create 
such relations between the majority and the minority communities as would lead 
the former to consider the rights of the latter in a spirit of board-minded patriotism ” 

28 members were elected to the central body from Bengal, 27 from the Punjab, 
3 from the Frontier, 24 from the United Provinces, 14 from Delhi, 17 from Behar 
and 10 from Bombay and Sind. 

Election Of Executive 

The Central Executive consisted of Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, President, Dr. 
M. A. Ansari, Treasurer, Mr. T. A. K. Sherwani, Secretary and Messrs Basit and 
Arif Hasvi, Joint Secretaries. . 

The members of the Executive were Mr. Mahomed Akram Khan, Mr. Majibur 
Rahaman, Prof. Abdul Bari and Shah Mahomed Zubair. 

Persons selected to organise parties in each province were :—For the Punjab, Mr. 
Abdul Kadir, Dr. Mahomed Alam, and Dr. Saifuddin Kitchlew ; for Bengal, Mr. 
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Majibur Rahaman, Mr, Shamsuddin and Mr. Akram Khan ; for Bombay and Sind, 
Mr. Brelvi, Moulvi Mahomed Ali and Mr. Yusuf Meherally. 

Meeting of Bombay Muslim Nationalists 

The Bombay Congress Muslim Party was formally launched on its career at 
Bombay on the Wth, Jiih/ 7.92.9 when the members adopted a draft constitution. Mr. 
S. A. Brelvi presided. IToceedings which were mostly in Urdu, were very business¬ 
like. 

Mr. Brklyi’s Appeal 

Mr. Brelvi in his opening remarks said that the emergence of the party had 
served one gre.it purpose, viz., to bring about a hopeful change in the atmosphere of 
the public lile which had been polluted by the communal poison. Pantlit Motilal 
Nehru had welcomed the party in a statesmanlike message which would form the 
basis of Hindu-Muslim settlement. Already the Muslim leaders were meeting in 
Allahabad and with the return of Mrs. Naidu, efforts would be made to reach an 
agreement on the Muslim amendments to the Nehru C institution. The party of 
course met with o[)position from one ((iiarier which he need not name, but tlie o])po- 
sition only made the work more interesting and not more difficult. The difficulty 
would not be opposition from outside but apathy among the Mussalmans themselves. 
Mr. Brelvi appealed to the members to remember that the party would not succeed if 
it did not induce the Mussalmans to take a due share in the fight for India’s eman¬ 
cipation. 

Mess.age From Mahatm.\ji 

The Secretary then read the following message from Gaiulhiji, given in re])ly to 
his letter informing him of the formation of the party :— 

“I am glad you are having a Congress Muslim party. If it is fully supported and 
does not go to sleep, it must prove a tower of strength to the Congress and an ins¬ 
trument of real service to India generally and to Mussalmans in particular.” 

The Secretary observed that the response which the party had already evoked 
was very encouraging, particularly in Sind. Branches were about to be also formed 
in Surat and Broach. 

Tlie meeting elected Mr. S. A. Brelvi as President and Mr. Abbas Tyabji and 
Mr. Mahomed Ali as Vice-Presidents. It also a])poinied a Working Committee to 
set immediately to work to carry out the party’s objects. 


The Bombay Muslim Meeting 

A public meeting of the Moslems of Bombay was held at Bombay on the 11th 
Au(j/fst 1921) in the big Dongri maidan in a specially constructed Pandal. Seating 
accommodation for 15,000 Mussalmans was arranged. Seth Sirdar Suleiman Casim 
Miih.a, President of the Moslem Committee, presided. 

Maulana SlIAUKA T AIJ, while proposing Seth Suleiman to the chair said that 
efforts were being made to bring disunion and disruption amongst Moslems, but 
the enemies of their great faith would eventually fail, and Islamic brotherhood 
would sooner or later be fully established. Representatives of all the Moslem 
Committees of Bombay were present at the meeting held under the auspices of 
the Moslem Committee, which had the support of over 20 influential Moslem 
organisations of the city. He said that Sirdar Suleiman Mitha was a staunch 
servant of Islam and during troublous times he had done yeoman’s service and was 
best fitted to preside. 

The PRESIDENT said that Mussalmans were second to none in their desire 
for freedom of their motherland. They were fully at one with the Hindus and 
other communities in that respect, Moslems fully believed that Indians alone had 
the right to govern their, country. But in any future constitution Moslems must 
have their proper share. They disagreed with the Nehru Report which was 
designed to perpetuate the domination of the Hindu majority over the Moslem 
minority. It was absolutely necessary that they should make it clear that Moslems 
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would have nothing to do vvitli tlie Nehru Report unless it was amended so as to 
be acc eptable to the Moslems. He then called upon Mr. Younus Hinaidy to move 
the first resolution which demanded a federal system of government instead of 
unitary t \ pc. 

Resolution Condemning Nehru Report 

The resolution ran as follows •—“ This public meeting of the Mussalmans of 
Bombay is unable to accept the Nehru Report and lays down that no scheme for 
the future consliiuiion ot the Government of India will be acceptable to the Mussal¬ 
mans of India until and unless the following basic jirinciples are given effect to 
and piovisions are embodied therein to safeguard their rights and interests :—(i) 
The lorm of the fu'ure constiiution should be federal witlt residuary powers vested 
in the ])rovmces (2) A uniform measure of autonomy should he granted to all 
provinces. (3) All h'gislatures of the country and other elected bodies should be 
constituted on the definite princi])le of adecpiate ami effective representatio 1 ol 
minorities in every })rovincc, without reducing a majority in any province 10 a 
minority or even to an ecjtiality (4) In (he central legislature Moslem represeniation 
should not be less than one-third. (5) A territorial redistribution that might at any 
time he necessaiy should not in any way affect Moslem majority in the Punjab, 
Bengal and Prontier Province. (6) I'ull religious liberty, that is, liberty of 
belief, woishij:) and obseivances, ])ropagan(la, association and educaiion should 
be guaranteed 10 .all communities (7) bill or resolution or .any |)art thereof should 
be passed in any legislaiure 01 in any other elected body, if three-fourths of the 
members of Hindu or MosKan coinmuniiies in that particular body opj)osed such 
a bill or lesolution or part thereof on the ground that it would be injurious to 
the inteiests of that community. (8) '.indh should he separated from the Bombay 
Presidency, (y) Reforms should be introduced in the N. W. P. Province and 
Baluchistan on the same footing as in other provinces. (10) IVovision should be 
made in the constitution, giving Alu'^liins an adequate share along wiih other 
Indians in all tlic service'^ of tlic State and in the local boilies liaving due regard 
to the requirements of efficiency, (ii) ddie constiiution should embody adequate 
safeguards for the f>rotection of Muslim religion, culture and personal laws, and 
for the piotection and promotion of Muslim Educ.ition, language ami charitable 
institutions and for tlicir due share in the grants-in-.iid given by the State and 
by self-governing bodies. (12) No Cabinet, either central or provincial, should 
be formed without there being a })roportion of at least one-third Muslim Ministers. 
(13) No change should be made in the constitution by the Central Legislature except 
with the concurrence of the Stales constituting the Indian Federation. (14) That in 
the present circumstances the representation of Muslims in the different legislatures 
of the country and other elected bo liva> through separate electorate is inevitable and 
further the Government being pledged not to deprive Mussalmans of this right, it 
cannot be taken away without their ( onseiit. So long as Mussalmans are not 
satisfied that their rights and interests are adequately safeguarded in the manner 
specified above they will not consent to joint electorate with or without conditioiib.” 

Maulana MAliOMKI) ALI, seconding the resolution, explained why he had been 
so silent during the last six months. He said that he had come to Bombay last 
February in search of health, and his kind and thoughtful doctor had asked him 
to go to the Parel Hospital for rest. He had not been there for three or four days 
when right before his eyes, he saw the cruel and uncalled for murder of poor Pathans 
who had done harm to nobody, fbe Maulana said that only a few months back 
he had returned to his unfonunate home after an extensive tour in Europe and 
Asiatic countries. Nowheic in the world did he hear the cry of Hindu water and 
Hindu tea except in India, and yet these very people accused Muslims as separatists. 
Islam united all human beings tlirough a common bond of love and brotherhood, 
lifted even the lowest and treated them as brothers. 

Proceeding Maulana Mahomed Ali said : “We are depicted in the Hindu and 
so-called Nationalist Press as shirkers of our duty and responsibility even by men 
who had never made any sacrifice. The records of 1919 and 1921 bear witness 
to the courage and sacrifice ol Muslims and yet to-day, when we demand our rights, 
the monopolists turn round, abuse and misrepresent us. We had accepted the 
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Madras resolution on independence as our goal. Compare that with what the 
Nehru Report offers us. It is only meant to perpetuate slavery and Hindu domina¬ 
tion. For the first time in the whole history of this country he wants to establish 
the rule of the majority. In the days of Ramchanderji, Shrikrishnaji, Prithvi Raj, 
Mahomed Ghuzni, Mahomed Ghori, the Khiljees, 1 'oiighlaks, the Moghals, Clive, 
Hastings, Dalhousie, Curzon and to-day in the days of I.ord Irwin, it is not the 
majority that rules the country. We cannot accept ihe Nehru Report. Let them 
come forward and meet us in an honourable way, and they will find Muslims ready 
to work with them.” 

Mr. Salehbhoy Barodawala, Mir Mahomed Baloch, Syed Murtaza, Maulana 
Kholandi and Mr. Abba Omar Ibrahim also spoke, supporting the resolution, which 
was carried unanimously. 

The second resolution inviting Muslims to pay attention to constructive work 
was also unanimously adopted. Maulana Shaukat Ah, at the end, thanked Sethji 
Allaya Allarakha and other workers and volunteers for the arrangements made 
and the Muslim public for their very fine resf)onse. 

The All India Muslim Conference 

The Executive Board of the All-India Muslim Conference met at Simla on the 
lith Septernher under the presidency of .Sir Md Shall and passed a number of 
important resolutions urging the Muslims to withdraw support front the Lahore 
Congress, and deciding to organise a deputation to London under the Aga Khan’s 
leadership. It was also decided to hold the next session of the Conference at 
Lahore during the Christmas week under the presidency of .Sir Ibrahim Rahimtullah. 

The Board meeting was attended by .Sir Abul Qayun , Moulvi Mahomed Yakub, 
Moulana Hasrat Mohani, Ur. Shafaat Ahmed Khan, Mr Shaft Daudi, Maulana Azad 
Sobhani and several others. It jtassed the following resolutions :— 

1. Palestine Disorders. 

(1) The Executive Board of the All-India Muslim Conference emphatically 
protests against the aggressive Zionist movement in Palestine being allowed to 
interfere with the existing rights of Muslims in thei r sacred places of worship, ami 
regards the existing unhappy Jewish Arab situation in that State as the inevitable 
effect of the Balfour declaration, whereby outside influences have been enabled to 
rouse dreams and aspirations among the Jews of Palestine who before the said 
declaration had lived in harmony and concord with their Muslim countrymen. 

The Board, representing Indian Muslims, offers its heartfelt sympathy to their 
co-religionists in Palestine in their sufferings resulting from the recent unhappy 
occurrences in that country and trusts that the British Government, as the Mandatory 
Power, would not only abstain from encouraging the Zionists in their present 
aggressive attitude, but would also take steps to bring about a speedy establishment 
of a truly representative democratic Government as demanded by the Aiab 
population. 

2. South African Government and the Ali Brothers. 

(2) The Executive Board of the All-India Muslim Cojaference places on record 
its emphatic protest against the humiliating restrictions and limitations imposed by 
the South African Government on the entry and free movement of Maulanas 
Mahomed Ali and Shaukat Ali in South Africa and their party. The Board further 
trusts that the Government of India will use their full influence with the South 
African Government to bring about the removal of the existing restrictions upon 
Indians freely visiting the Dominion of South Africa. 

3. Proposal to “Boycott” Lahore Congress. 

(3) Whereas the Indian National Congress having succumbed to the influence 
of the Hindu Mahasabha has now abandoned its constitutional ideal of the establish¬ 
ment of a federal system of Government with full provincial autonomy, which it had 
consistently advocated since 1904, and whereas owing to the same influence, the 
Congress has now adopted, instead of the constitutional ideal aforesaid, a constitution 
embodied in the Nehru Report whichj as has been rightly stated by Mr. Kelkar in 
his recent address delivered at the Dacca Proviheial Hindu Sabha, is practically 
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identical with that advocated by the Hindu Mahasabha at Jubbulpore and elsewhere, 
and is entirely opposed to the unanimous opinion of Muslim India ; and whereas 
the Congress session to be held at Lahore during the forthcoming Christmas will, 
in these circumstances, be essentially a gathering of the Hindu Mahasabha. the Exe¬ 
cutive Board of the All-India Muslim Conference deems it in the highest degree 
detrimental to the best interests of the country in general and the Muslim community 
in particular, for any Mussalman to attend the forthcoming session of the National 
Congress, and earnestly hopes that Indian Mussalmans will at this critical juncture, 
show a united front by abstaining from participation in the Congress session as by 
such participation they will only be lending support lo the constitution. 

4. Deputation To England 

(4) Resolved that representative All-India Muslim deputations do proceed to 
England, as and when necessary, to take steps under the leadership of H. H. the 
Aga Khan to put forward the rights and claims of Muslims in any future constitution 
of India before the British Cabinet, members of Parliament and the British public. 

(5) That the Working Committee should take all necessary steps to carry into 
effect all the above resolutions and shall, in choice of the personnel of the deputation, 
keep it in view that the peculiar interests of the various })r()vince 5 shall, as far as 
possible, find an adequate representation on the deputation and for this purpose invite 
suggestions from various provinces. 

6. “Intensive’* Propaganda To Be Undertaken 

(6) Resolved that, with a view to strengthen the representation to be made by the 
Muslim deputation as well as organising Muslim public o])inion in support of the 
resolutions adopted at the All-India Muslim Conference, steps should be taken to 
organise an intensive propaganda by means of holding meetings and conferences, in 
the various centres of the Muslim population of India. 

(7) Resolved that the next session of the All-India Muslim Conference be held at 
Lahore during the Christmas week. 

(8) Resolved that Sir Ibrahim Rahimtullah be elected to preside over the next 
session of the All-India Muslim Conference. 

(9) Resolved that a branch of the A. I. M. C. be established in England. 

The Madras Presidency Muslim Conference 

The Madras Presidency Muslim Conference was held on the “dh Deceniln't' 
W 29 in the afternoon at the Gokhale Hall, Madras under the presidency of 
Maulana Mahomed Shafee Dawoodi Sahib, of Patna. There was a very large 
gathering of Muslims from all parts of the Presidency. The follow ing are extracts 
from the presidential address delivered by the Maulanu Sahib :— 

As you know I am a worker like many of you assembled here and as such you 
would expect me to place before you the workers’ point of view on the momentous 
question of the day. Even as a worker I am less conversant with what is going 
on in the Madras Presidency save as a casual reader in the newspaper. My period 
of service in the cause of the country has been mosTly spent in Nortliern India. 
And it is Northern India which has brought about all the difficulties in the solution 
of the Hindu-Muslim problem. So my Madras friends will pardon me if I say the 
truth about it as I have seen it in that part of the country. After all you cannot 
escape the consequences of what the Hindus and Muslims in Northern India 
do between themselves in matters which concern the whole of India. A critical 
juncture in the political history of the Mussalmans of India has arrived. They 
have to realise its real significance and all that it brings in its train. It is upon the 
realisation of the signs of the times that the future of the Mussalmans depends. 

The ideal of brotherhood of mankind has pervaded every great soul of a true 
Muslim. Even those who wielded power however in India were not devoid of 
that spirit, if not fully absorbed in it. The Mussalmans of India in the zenith of 
their glory however did not force their conviction on the great multitude of India 
who were then much more neglected by their most fortunate brethren than they 
are at present. They allowed the growth of the social system in keeping with the 
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idea of brotherhood of mankind. There grew a language by the contact of outside 
Mussalmans with the indigenous inhabitants of the land. The Mussalmans helped 
this growth most willingly and in course of time Hindustani language occupied 
the place of the Imfjita franca of India. What they did not do is the worship of 
rattle that is made to serve humanity. This should not by itself create much bad 
blood as we find existing iu our midst to-day. The reason is to be found somewhere 
else. I shall endeavour to give vent to my feeling on this point as frankly as I can, 
for it is on clearly understanding the aspect of this question that the solution of 
our domestic problem in India depends. 

After the Mussalmans of India had their days, various forces and centres of 
influence came into being, the caste Hindus being one of them. They had by 
♦heir astute dexterity increased their influence in the affairs of the State and adminis¬ 
tration of the country anrl they had by now acquired an influence which was im¬ 
measurably great. 

The non co-operation movement was a mass movement and every one irrespective 
of caste or creed who took part in it felt that the success which they were then 
achieving was his own. The sudden stop of the movement grave time to other 
forces, which were on the look-out for such an opportunity to capture the field. Un¬ 
fortunately these forces were those which were antagonistic to the Mussalmans at 
heart. The political consciousness which was awakened in the mass was utilised 
for the purpose of trial of strength between the Hindus and Muslims. No effort 
whatsoever for checking this deplorable force was of any avail. The antagonising 
forces continued to gather strength till it came to a pitch which the Congress Hindu 
leaders did not resist. It could not but be the time for the parting of the ways not 
between the Hindus and Muslims in general for they are inevitably bound up by the 
ties of common motherland, The Muslims did not willingly submit to the forces 
let loose for creating an atmosphere of domination by the group of Hindu leaders 
out for ;hat purpose. The group had been active long since to make its existence 
felt by the powers-that-be and they have succeeded in forcing their views not only 
on the Congress Hindu leaders but on the Labour Cabinet, in the British Parliament 
on account of their resources and world-wide propaganda. Their hold on the 
administration of the country, their vested interest in every department of government, 
their capacity to voice their views as loudly as necessary, and their organisation to 
browbeat those who would not quietly submit, are all factors which go to make 
up that oligarchy which is now to assume control of the destiny of our motherland. 
Would the rest of India acquiesce in such a state of affairs ! 

We have not forgotten how the whole of India including the depressed classes and 
the untouchables had risen against the exploitation of the foreign rule as that affected 
the teeming millions of India without any distinction of caste or creed. But there 
would not be any genuine sympathy for the transference of that power of exploitation 
from the hands of the British bureaucracy to the brown oligarchy in the country. Let 
the brown oligarchy understand that that is not the way of bringing peace and 
prosperity to our motherland. They have got to recognise the potent forces in the 
country though they may not be vocal and well organised at present. To belittle 
them would not do. 

The Round Table Conference 

Let the Government understand that India as a whole has risen. Conciliation 
of one section or another is not the radical remedy. If they want peace in the country 
they have got to conciliate ‘.every section of population inhabiting this great land. 
This country wants a democracy and not an oligarchy. To lay the foundation of 
a form of government truly democratic, every section of the population should be 
effectively and adequately represented at the Round Table Conference. To say 
that the representatives of the Congress mentality should predominate at the 
conference is to begin with absolute wrong basis. The last session of the Congress 
at Calcutta has clearly shown what sort of leaders are holding the reins of that 
organisation. This oligarchy I have spoken of above captured the Congress organisa¬ 
tion completely in 1928 and made it an adjunct of Hindu Mahasabha. The great 
leader Pandit Motilal Nehru would not have sat in the presidential chair of the 
Congress last year had he not fully succumbed to their influence. How can the 
present Congress mentality be said to represent anybody more than that group and 
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their friends ? But I would not be surprised if the Government would yield to that 
condition laid down by Mr. Gandhi and his followers. The Government is out to 
conciliate them as they are the moving forces of the time, and governments have to 
count upon them for their support. 

The duties of the Mnssalmans and other sections of the vast population of India 
are obvious in face of all these facts. The Muslim leaders of thought should now rise 
to the occasion. The danger is so tremendous and its consequences are so far- 
reaching and the time at our disposal so short, that every other consideration, 
personal rr impersonal, should be laid in the background. The one and the only 
one pervading idea should be the extrication of the Mussalnians from this imminent 
crisis. Those who realise the danger should be up and doiug, go out to the centres 
of Muslim population, consolidate the forces, organise their opinion and present a 
united front both before our fellow-countrymen who seem to ignore us and the 
Government who care very little for our existence. Rut 1 must make it plain to 
everyone that the above steps are to be taken solely in the interest of that great 
democratic institution which we want to implant in our country, in place of that 
oligarchy which threatens the whole of India 

This appeal to you to-day was made by us last year to all the organisations 
representing Mussalmans throughout the length and breadth of India. I have to 
thank Providence that it had the desired effect. Every organisation except 
the Jinnah Muslim League sent their representatives to the conference. 
All the elected members of the Central and Provincial Legislatures were invited 
and most of them attended the conference. Besides these, public men of all shades 
of opinion were invited. They sank their differences and came to a common formula 
on the 1 st of January 1929, in that memorable gathering of the All-India Muslim 
Conference. The formula is respected by all the Muslim organisations in the 
country. The great leader Mr. Mahomed Ah Jinnah also put the seal of approval 
and agreed in substance with all that the formula implied. That was only the 
beginning of the great task of gathering strength in support of the formula. We have 
done what wc could do in the unprepared conditions of the Mussalmans of India. 

Resolutions 

The following resolutions were put and adopted by the conference :— 

(1) The first resolution moved from the chair was a condolence resolution 
bemoaning the deaths of Khan Bahadurs Mir Riazuddin Sahib, Abdul Azez Sahib, 
V. Abdul jabbar Sahib and Mr. Vallivulla Badsha Sahib. 

(2) This Conference of the Muslims of the Madras Presidency reaffirms the resolu¬ 
tion adopted by the All-India Muslim Conference, held at Delhi on 31st December 
1928 and 1st January 1929 under tlic presidency of H. H. the Aga Khan. 

(3) This Conference deplores the inadequate representation of Muslims in the 
public services and urges upon the Government to increase their proportion to 30 per 
cent. 

(4) This Conference views with concern and anxiety the tendency among Muslim 
politicians to form separate parties to represent different shades of opinion and 
resolves in view of the political emergencies of the day ajid the delicate position of 
Muslims to organise one united and single Muslim party with power to nominate its 
own candidates for election to the various legislative and other public bodies and to 
carry on election campaigns and other necessary and connected activities to see that 
its representatives are returned to the respective seats in order to ensure that only 
such persons as are true representatives of the Muslim point of view and capable of 
serving the best interests of the community are returned. (This resolution was lost) 

(5) This Conference calls upon the Muslim community to act up to the decisions 
of the Jamiat-ul-Ulema with regard to opposition to the Sarda Act. 

(6) This Conference resolves that a representation be sent to the Governor in 
Council that a competent and qualified Muslim, being neither an ofificial nor a quasi or 
retired official, be appointed to the Public Services Commission. 

(7) This Conference of the Muslims of Madras welcomes the recent announcement 
of the Viceroy and request the Government to give due representation to the Muslims 
of the Madras Presidency in the proposed Round Table Conference. 



The S. I. Non-Brahmin Confederation 

The following address was delivered by Kao Bhahdur B Muniswaini Naidu, the 
President of the Eleventh Session of the South India Non-I 3 ra! min Confederation, 
held at Nellore on the 5 lh Octobrr 1929 . 

Let me convey my most sincere anrl heartfelt thanks to tlie Reception Committee 
for the honour they have done me m asking me to preside over and conduct the 
deliberations of this august assembly. We are met to (onsiiler momentous problems 
affecting our Federation, and the future of the S I. L. F. depends in a large measures 
on the decisions we arrive at. And I hope and pray God that, wiili your hearty 
co-operation and wise guidance, I shall be able to (hscharge the duty imposed upon 
me. The last sessions of the I'edctation was held at Coimbatore in July 1927, under 
the presidency of Devvan Bahadur S Kumaraswami Reddiar. We came to important 
decisions therein. But, alas, we miss to-day the presence in our midst of our late 
lamented beloved leader, the Raja of Panagal, and of other stalwarts of the party. 
After a brief illness of a few days the Raja of Panagal ssed away in December 

1928 leaving the whole of Southern Iiidia in mourning. He was a born leader and 

statesman of a very high order. 11 is services to tne Federation and to the party 
were invaluable, anrl his demise has left a gap which it is found well nigh imjiossible 
to fill. 

Close upon his death and within a few months has occurred the premature and 
sad death of our stalwart Dewan Bahadur O. d'hanika<.halam Chettiar. We have 

also suffered irreparable loss in the deaths of the Raja of Ramuad and Mr. M. T. 

Subramania Mudaliar. Their services to the party are such as rould not be forgotten. 
We are meeting under the shadow of the irrejiarable losses sustained in the passing 
away of our leatlers. May their souls rest in peace and may their noble lives and 
examples sustain us and guide us ! 

Party Meeting At Madras 

Soon after the demise of our great leader a meeting was convened at Madras to 
consider the future of the party. Important members of all parties attended. A 
genuine spirit prevailed to close up our ranks and to form a united parly. In pursu¬ 
ance of the resolution jiassed then a committee consisting of the representatives of the 
Justice Party, of the Justice constitutionalists, and of the ministerialists were formed 
to consider the stcfis to be taken in the above direction. As a result of prolonged 
and frank discussions, this conference has been called under the auspices of the 
committee of all the parties. The recommendations of the committee will be the main 
item for your consideration and decision. 

Task Before The Conference 

After the death of our departed leader, the executive committee of the Federation 
with the chief whip of the party as chairman, has been conducting the affairs of the 
Federation. The question of electing a leader for the party will haveto be considered 
by you. What should be the future constitutions and what arrangements have to be 
made to carry on the work of the Federation are all questions of far-reaching impor¬ 
tance that awaits your decision. 

These and other questions affecting the future of our party have been agitating 
the minds of the members and well-wishers of our party. They have been elaborate¬ 
ly discussed both in the Press and on the platform. They have been discussed at 
private informal meetings. There has been as yet no agreement reached on any of 
the points. The views expressed have been varied and in some cases sharp differen¬ 
ces of opinions have prevailed. It is for this assembly to consider carefully the various 
view points and come to a decision which may be acceptable and satisfactory to all 
parties. 

Brahmins And s. i. l. f. 

The first and most important point is whether the membership of the association 
may be thrown open to Brahmins, i. e., to such Brahmins as are willing to subscribe 
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to the aims and objects of this Federation. Article 2 of our constitution sets forth 
the objects of the S. I. LI F., as follows :— 

(a) to obtain Swaraj for India as a component part of tlie British Empire at as 
early a date as possible by all peaceful, le^j-itimate and constitutional means ; (b) to 
promote good-will and unity among the different Non-Brahmin classes and commu¬ 
nities of Southern India through safeguarding their interests by means of adequate 
and communal representation as well by social amelioration and recognisation with 
a view to the ultimate fusion of all castes ; (c) to promote the educational, social, 
economic, industrial, agricultural and political progress of all Non-Brahmin commu¬ 
nities of Southern India ; (d) to effectively organise public opinion and express it on 
all questions which are deemed by general consent to be of importance and to act 
as the authoritative and representative mouthpiece of the Non-Brahmins of Southern 
India, and (e) generally to do such acts or things as shall be deemed expedient in 
furtherance of the above objects. 

Article 4 of the constitution runs as follows :— 

“Every Non-Brahmin who is over 21 years of age and who accepts the creed of 
S, I. L. F. shall be eligible for membership of the urban or rural association.” 

S. I. L. F. Not Anti-Bratimin 

The constitution therefore excludes only one community from membership, i. e., 
the Brahmin community. 1 need hardly state that the S. 1 . L F. was not started as 
an anti-Brahmin movement, but its main aim was, as stated above, the improvement 
of Non-Brahmin communities and the securing of equal opportunites to all commti 
nities in the governance of the country and the administration of all activities thereof 
paid or honorary. In 1916 when the Home Rule movement was started, it was felt 
by a considerable number of indueniial and representative Non-Brahmins that the 
devolution of power from the beauracracy to a responsible legislature should not result 
in the situation of one oligarchy by another oligarchy, but should be accomjtanied 
by sLiffcient safeguards to secure to all communities fair chances to participate on 
equal terms. 

Communal E lkctorates 

In regard to the constitution of the Legislative Councils our rejtresentatives passed 
in iqiQi wlien the Montford Scheme was under consideration, for Non-Brahmins 
being given the right to elect their representatives through communal electorate.s 
It was apprehended that if such separate electorates were not giyen, Non-Brahmin 
candidates would be seriously prejudiced by reason of the influence, official and 
non-official, which the Brahmins then possessed to influence the electorates. Sir 
K. V. Reddi Naidu who appeared as the representative of the S. I. L. F, before the 
Joint Parliamentary Committee stated as follows ;— 

“To put it in a single sentence, I say any reform with communal representation 
and communal electorates we are prepared to accept. And we are not prepared to 
accept any reforms without communal representation. That is our attitude.” 

Mr. A. Ramaswami Mudaliar, who appeared before the same committee as the 
representative of the Madras Dravidian Association, put the matter thus :— 

“We ask for communal representation, only as a temporary expedient. It is 
said that the reforms themselves are only for a transitional period. We do not ask 
for communal electorates for all eternity. We only ask it for a transitional period, 
so that, for instance, when the next parliamentary committee meets and goes over 
the whole question, it will be quite within its powers to say ‘that communal represen¬ 
tation is no longer necessary ; that doubts were expressed and fears entertained by 
Non-Brahmins at one lime but these fears are unjustified in the light of experience and 
we do not think that communal representation is necessary. Our own people may 
come forward and say that within the decade that has passed we have got some 
powers into our hands and we are able to better organise ourselves, we are able to 
get our own representatives and the fear of the Brahmin influence is not so bad as 
befoie and we would rather throw our lot in with the rest of India and have general 
electorates.” 

As to public services and honorary positions of services, the position in 1916 when 
the Federation was started was that the Brahmins, by reason of their having taken 
to English education much more largely than other communities held almost all such 
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offices and Non-Brahmin leaders felt that an organisation of the nature of S. I. L. F. 
was needed to secure adequate sliare and representation in such services. There 
were also questions of social reform and the elevation and betterment of backward 
and depressed classes. All these objects find a place in article 2 of the constitution 
as above quoted, and hence it was thought desirable to exclude the Brahmins from 
membership thereof While striving to achieve these objects the Kederation aimed 
at securing Swaraj as its ultimate goal, as its political creed. 

Review Of Present Position. 

If we lake stock of the work of the Federation during the last 13 years, we may 
safely assert that it has achieved to a large extent its main object. In regard to 
Legislative Councils the Non-Brahmin communities have succeeded in organising 
themselves so as to assert themselves and secure fair representation, and it is grati- 
fying to note that in the memorandum submitted to the Simon Cornmiuee on behalf 
of our Federation, no claim for reservation of seats for Non-Brahmin Hindus is made. 
As to local bodies, also, there is vast improvement and adequate representation may 
be said to havn been securetl. As to public sevices, there has been considerable suc¬ 
cess, though much requires yet to be done. But on this point the 
power to reciiiit to services will soon be vested in a Public Services 
Commission, which 1 hope will satisfy all legitimate aspirations of all communities 
consistently with maintaining a high standard of ofTiciency of services. Our sincere 
thanks are due to His Excellency the Governor and to his (iovernmenl for settling 
tliis vexed question and issuing ordeis as to recauitment of services so as to avoid 
preponderance of any one single community in the services. 

After the reforms were introduced our party was in office and power for about 
0 years and laid foundation for progress in ;the above directions. Our critics have 
not been quiet. They lost no opportunity to characterise us as a communal |)arty 
on the ground that we exclude the Brahmins from inembersliip. A large section ol 
Non-Brahmins have thought also likewise and have been urging on us to remove 
the restriction. 'fhe present Ministers and the members of their party have through 
their representatives expressed themselves in favour of joining the Federation if 
the ban is removed. The three parties committee have recommended the removal 
of the ban to a certain extent. 

The question has therefore come into prominence for consideration by this 
assembly. I have quoted above the objects of the i'ederation being article 2 of 
our constitution. So far as clause (a) of the article is concerned, there is not much 
difference between one creed and that of the Intlian National Congress. Article i of 
the Congress constitution is as follows :—“The -object of the Indian National Con¬ 
gress is the attainment of Swaraj by the people of India by all legitimate and 
peaceful means.” Clauses (b) (c) and (d) of article 2 of our constitution lays 
down other objects to be iiursued having regard to the conditions obtaining in 
this Presidency. We have kept out of the Indian National Congress, though at 
Coimbatore Session, we gave liberty to individual members of the Party to join 
the Congress if they like. And so long as we exclude one community, we cannot 
as a political body speak on behalf of or claim to represent all the people of our 
Presidency. If as we hope full provincial autonomy is given to the provinces as 
a result of the reforms that may be granted, it is essential that our Federation should 
be in a position to claim to be a truly representative body of all communities. What 
objection can there be to admit such Brahmins as are willing to subscribe to the 
aims and objects of our Federation? It may be that Brahmins may not join even 
if the ban is removed. But surely our F'ederation will not thereafter be open to 
objection on the ground that it is an exclusive organisation. 

Again, so far as safeguarding the interests of Non-Brahmins are concerned, it 
has been the experience gained by the working ol parties in the Legislative Councils, 
that Non-Brahmins belonging to other parties also have been equally zealous to 
protect such interests. I shall give a few instances. The Religious Endowment 
Act was passed with the help of the Non-Brahmins of all parties. An attempt to 
have the Act repealed, by a member of the Swaraj Party, was dropped as it found 
no support from Non-Brahmins of his party. Selection Committees for colleges 
have been continued by the present Ministry. A resolution urging adequate repre- 
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sentaiion of all communiiies in public services was supported by Non-Brahmins 
of all parties. The recent order of the Government laying down rules for recruit¬ 
ment to services so as to give equal opportunities to all communities have been 
issued after our party ceased to be in office. It will be thus clear that there is 
general agreement among Non-Brahmins of all parties to protect the interests of 
the Non-Brahmin communities. And some of them would like t ) join our Federa¬ 
tion, if only the constitution is widened by removing the ban on one community. 

“The Real Congress Party in South India” 

If this change was made, then the South Indian Liberal Federation will be the 
real Congress Party in South India. Our party is wedded to work the reforms, 
while the Swaraj Party is out to wreck it. Ours is the only recognised parly in 
this Presidency, which stands for orderly pi ogress and constitutional reform It 
can then claim to be a fully representative political organisation in which all those 
who are for working the reforms am! for orderly progress i:an find the place. And as 
I pointed out, the jiohtical goal being the .same in regard to the object of tlie S.I.L.F. 
and the Congress, the Federaiion may well ocGujiy the position of the Congress in 
Southern India. 

I am aware that this projiosal will not be acaejitable to some of our members. 
'Fhey feel tltal (he interests of the .Non-Brahmin communities will be neglected if 
the charac ter of the Federation is changed. I don’t think there need be any such 
fear. Wc have organised oursidves enough and we are strong, (dur Non-Firahmm 
biethren who do not now belong to our party have also shown their keen interest 
to help the Non-Brahmin communities. 'I'he coming in of such men into our parly 
will on the other hand strengthen our parly and enable us to attain our objeiTs 
more (juickly and effectively. 

Question of Leadership 

I now pass to the question of leadershij). On this matter also there does not 
appear to be any agreement. Various suggestions are made. Any leader elected 
must be one who commands tlm confidence of the party, and 1 hope that it will be 
possible to come to a decision which will meet with the hugest supjiorr from all 
sides. Our constitution [irovitles also for an Executive Coinmiliec. It will be 
presumptuous on my part to make any suggestions in the matter. The question 
will have to be calmly and carefully clisc'ussed in all its bearings in a small committee 
to be constituted for the purpose, each district being rejiresenled m it. 

These two questions will, I hope, eng.ige the attention ol the conference fully 
It will be the duty of (he coiifereni e also to lay down a programme of action for 
the future. The elections to the Council may be held any tune next year. It is 
up to us to organise ourselves and to take steps to carry on our active propaganda 
on behalf of our party. 

Tribute to Jatin Das 

Before 1 ])roceed to discuss some of the questions on our party programme and 
policy, I think this conference will place on record its deep sense of sorrow and 
concern on the death of Jatin Das of hunger-strike. His is a fine example of 
unflinching courage and patriotism and he sacrified his life in vindication of a 
principle in regard to treatment of prisoi^ers in jail. It is high time that the 
Government of India take steps to remove all racial distinctions in the treatment 
of prisoners and to introduce a more humane and sympathetic system in dealing 
with political prisoners. 

The improvement of rural conditions and reconstruction of villages deserve 
the immediate attention of all parties in the country. The panchayats must be 
placed on more satisfactory basis as also the law relating to local boards. The 
Government derives its main source of income from Land Revenue and it is but 
meet that a large proportion thereof should be utilised in bettering the condition 
of the villages. Each village must have a decent road connecting it with the main 
road, and facilities for good drinking water supply and improved sanitation have 
to be provided. Cottage industries will have to be revived to improve the economic 
position of the ryots. A village development fund must be constituted and 
systematic efforts made to ameliorate the condition of ryots. Liberal grants must 
be made by the Government towards the fund. 
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We must also encourage Kliaddar and the use of Swadeshi cloths. Khaddar is 
the gospel of economic freedom of the country. 

In regard to drink problem, the goal is admitted to be total prohibition within 
20 years or a reasonable period. d’he financial arrangements under dyarchy 
afford serious impediments to successful tackling of the problem. But an earnest 
beginning has to be made. 1 think no propaganda is needed to make people 
understand that drink is an evil. But a careful survey has to be made of the 
incidence of drink in each locality and of the areas where prohibition may be tried. 
A definite programme is necessary and once such a programme is framed, it will 
have to be gradually worked up to. These and other c|uestions, will I hope, receive 
your anxious consideration. In conclusion, let me thank you most sincerely for 
the honour you have done me and request your hearty co-operation in guiding 
the deliberations of tliis conference. 

RESOLUTIONS 

Address over, resolutions of condolence were [lassed touching the demise of the 
Raja of Panagal, the Raj.a of Ramnad, the Raja of ChaJlapalli, Mr. M. T. Subramania 
Mudaliar, and Mr. K. Gopalaknshnayya. 

1. Brahmins’ Admission Question 

The President then re[)orted to the House the resolution of the Executive Co¬ 
mmittee of the S. I. L. F. on the subject of admitting Brahmins into the federation 
and placed the following before the House :— 

“This confederation adopts the recommendation of the Executive Committee of 
the S. I. L. F. tliat such Ihahmins as acceiit the creed and adopt the programme of 
the Justice Party are eligible to the membersliip of the Council Party.” 

He enquired if the House preferred to go into committee to consider this matter 
or to elect a Subjects Committee to place its recommendation before the confedera¬ 
tion. He said that in his opinion the better course was to consider the question in 
tlie confederation and decide straightaway without going through the process of the 
Subjects Committee. It would not only save time but give opportunity to all to take 
part in the discussion. He also wished to ascertain what line of procedure should be 
adopted in respect of the election of leader. 

Eventually, the President found the sense of the meeting to be to follow the 
usual procedure of the Subjects Committee. The meeting then adjourned. 

In opening the second day’s proceedings, on the (Hh, October^ the 
President said ; ‘ Yesterday the resolution of the Executive Committee that 
Brahmins be admitted in the Council Party of the South Indian Liberal 
Federation was placed before the Confederation. I suggested that the whole 
thing be considered by the Confed^aation resolving itself into a committee. 
This however was not agieed to. The resolution was referred to the Subjects Co¬ 
mmittee. This morning at the Subjects Committee meeting, it has not been possible 
to take vote by districts because arrangements were not made for that contingency. 
Votes were taken in the usual manner by show of hands and the Committee by a 
overwhelming majority clecitled against the amendment that Brahmins should be 
admitted not only in the Council party but in the S. I. L. F., as well. On the origi¬ 
nal resolution also the Subjects Committee decided against by a show of hands. As 
it was not possible to take votes tlicn and there district any district, I adjourned the 
division till the Confederation met, requiring in the meantime that delegates belong¬ 
ing to each district should sit separately. Having regard to the time at our disposal 
and other equally important matters pending consideration, I have decided that it 
is not necessary to allow the question to be reopened in the Confederation ; and that 
it is sufficient if votes are recorded without speeches. 

The President then with the aid of one or two delegates went over to each dis¬ 
trict block and recorded the majority vote. This process took nearly half an hour at 
the end of which the President announced that the resolution was lost. 

2. Election Of Leader 

The President next introduced the subject of election of the leader of the Party. 

46 
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He said that the Executive Committee of the S. I, L. F. recommended that the leader 
be selected by a body consisting of five members from each district. Tliis resolution 
he would place before the Confederation for discussion and invite amendments if any. 

Amendments 

Mr. E. V. Ramaswami Naicker moved an amendment that a Working Committee 
consisting of five or seven members be elected to guide the j)olicy and programme of 
the confederation. He said that having regard to the present political situation, the 
coming elections, and the expected reforms as the result of Simon enquiry, it was 
expedient and necessary that they should not divide the jrariy on the question of 
leadership. In the absence of natural leavlers like tlie late Sir T. Thcagaraya Chetti 
and the Raja of Panagal it was not wisdom to arouse jealousy among ihe aspirants 
for the leadership and disturb the harmony in the party which 'vas essential in the 
conduct of affairs during the next year when Ministry reshufflings were bound to take 
place. 

Mr. R. K. Slianmugam Chetti proposed :— 

“That the President of the Confederation for this year shall be the ex-officio 
President under the constitution and as sucii ex-officio leader of the Paity until tlte 
next Confederation meets.” 

In making this proposal Mr. Shanmiigam Chetti said that neiilicr be nor those 
who sponsor it were making any serious departure. It was the jiractice wliich liad 
been observed in the Indian National Congress for the last 42 years. Whether this 
practice which they were iniinriinq into the Confederation’s pioceedings wouUl 
become a permanent feature it was too eailv at the ))rcsent moineni 10 say. It was 
to get out of the impasse and to remove tlic stigma that they were a flock without a 
leader that they had to resort to the temporary device of electing the President of the 
Confederation as the leader of the parly for the year. 

The President said that he found lumsclfin a verv embarrassing posliion, H e never 
expected that discussions would take this turn He w is a firm believer in constitu¬ 
tional methods and he thought that tite leider of the Party ua^iild he tderted hy them 
in a most democratic fashion. In no degree he was rcspons’hle for ilie proposition of 
Mr. Shanmugam Chetti. But he had no other way ilian to agree to abide by the reso¬ 
lution, should it be carried. 

The assembly adopted the motion//a/// rtj/i amidst aedamaiion and Mr. Muni- 
swami Naidu was elected the leader for tlie year. 

Two resolutions were then put from the Chair and carried, the other draft resolu¬ 
tions being referred to ilie Executive Committee for disiiosal. The resolutions 
adopted were as follows ;— 

3. Tribute To Jatin Das 

“This Confederation places on record its sense of grief lat llie lieroic sacrifice of 
Jatin Das who deliberately laid down his life for tlie self-respect of the country and 
for the abolition of racial discrimination and recognition of the i laims of all political 
prisoners to just and fair treatment.” 

4. Sards Bill Welcomed 

“This Confederation notes with satisfaction the passing of the vSarda Bill by the 
Central Legislature and holds it as a charter of liberty of Indian womanhood, in so 
far as it marks the end of child marriages and worst horrors of wiflowhood.” 

The Confederation then dissolved with the usual vote of thanks. 



Provincial Political Conferences 

The Tamil Nadu Provinciaji Conference 

The thirty third session of the 'I'aniil Nadu Provincial Conference was held 
at Vedaraniain on ihe -V/s/ Annu^t lUJU under the presidency of Sardar Vallabhbhai 
Patel, d'he are ex'rarts from l]ie s[>cech delivered by the president :— 

Our hark is in tlic midst of stormy seas and the gravity of the situation may be 
gauged from the extreme tc uctance of our one true leader to direct the helm. I can 
understand tl at leluctaiK c, for it is onr instincts tliat prompt us to turn to him, but 
we lack the will to do wliat he would have us do. Almost inspite of himself he 
came ufion tlie scene at Calcutta, almost in suite of himself he moved the main 
resolution, but lie finds to-day that we have not done much or enough to fulfil that 
resolution. Do We want liim to be a passive witness to still more heroic resolutions 
without the least little will foi corresponding action ? 

With my fiiih in ilie old programme undimmerl, I hope you will not expect me 
to discuss ‘high jioliiics’. Honestly,! do not understand them. For me it is 
enough that a lesoliition arrived ai after mature dehueration and a clear cut pro¬ 
gramme are before tilt; 1. ouniry, and the nation expects every one of its sons and 
daughters to fulfil tlu: progiamme, and to do what the Congress has pledged itself 
to do if the national demand contained in the Nehru Report is not fufilled by the 
end of the year. To a peasant like me, this i., ejuite enough, and I refuse to be 
moved by meaningless controversies. My conviction is getting stronger every 
day tliat tiie Council programme lias been our undoing and so long as it is before 
us we will not thiink of anything constructive. The brilliant work of the President 
of the Assembly does not da/zle me. I feel that the more we have of those brilliant 
fireworks the more shall wc be lured away fiom the work before us and strengthen 
tlic hands of ilie enemy. I think tliat the time is fast coming when we will realise 
that llic w’nole Council programme, winch since the so-called‘failure'of Non-Co¬ 
operation wc have been tiyiiig to shape and reshape, is a Frankenstein monster 
ready to devour us. Wiili these liighly radical or as some of you might call reaction¬ 
ary views, you sliould not be surprised if I harj) on the well-worn constructive 
program me. 

For let us see it each one of us has not work enough in his jirovince to keep him 
engaged all the twenty-four hours. I shall take up item by item in the order in which 
I should like to discuss them in your province. Take first the curse of untouchability. 

I have often heard Gandhiji say that so long as there is Kalighat in Calcutta where 
m the name of redigion thousands of innocents are slaughtered every day, it is a 
torture to him to go to Calcutta or to live in Calcutta, and 1 think he has the same 
feeling when he has to sjiend even half a day in Delhi because the Hindus and 
Mussalmans will kee]) on running at one another’s throats I wonder why he has 
never expressed the same feelmg of disgust at having to make tours in the untouch¬ 
ability ridden Soulli. Friends, you will take it from me that the gruesome tragedy 
in Palghat that occurred about three months ago can only happen in this unfortunate 
('ountry of ours, and if I may say so in this unfortunate province of yours, and the 
ugly forms of untouchability that one finds in the South, especially in some parts 
of Malabar, disgrace us more before the bar of public opinion than any propaganda 
that a ‘drain inspector’ many indulge in for motives that she knows best. One 
cannot think of a deeper disgrace than that untouchability in its most hideous 
aspect should be rampnnt in the part of India which is known as the land of temples, 
in the liome of Shankara and Ramanuja, in the land which is hallowed by the 
effulgent self-immolation of Nandanar. Friends, even if Swaraj can be had 
with the disgrace still clinging to us, that Swaraj will be a sham and a mockery. 
Little oases do exist in the vast wilderness of indifference to this curse, but they 
only make the wilderness more howling. Our temples are no houses of God if 
access to them is denied to millions of our own kith and kin. I beseech you 
custodians of spirituality to take a leaf out of the book of one of the truest Vaishnavas 
of to-day Sjt. Jamnalal Bajaj who has made the cause his own and is everyday busy 
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in purifying Hinduism, by getting the doors of Hindu temples opened to all who 
describe themselves as Hindus. 

I shall next refer to the curse that to my mind stands next in ugliness to the 
one I have just adverted to—I mean the hydra-headed monster of communalism, the 
Brahmin-Non-Brahmin feud, that corrupts alike your politics, your religion, and 
even your social reforms. To a South Indian who siys, ‘We have no Hindu-Moslem 
problem here, it has become quite usual for another South Indian to retort, ‘Why, 
there is the Brahmin-Non-Brahmin problem !* Now genlemen, 1 can understand 
a healthy revolt against pernicious customs and traditions, that a priesthood may 
seek to impose upon us. I can a])prcciate and wouM even congratulate a 
campaign started by Non-Brahmins for the inclusion within their fold of the so- 
called untouchables, the Adi-Dravids, and can imagine them proclaiming to the 
orthodox Brahmins, ‘We will claim a-, our own the vast mass of humanity you have 
taught us to regard as untouchables and unapproachables ; it is open to y u to 
join us or to form a narrow class of unmiirhablcs of your own.’ If the Non-Brahmins 
assume this attitude, I am sure they would earn the lasing gratitude of Hinduism. 
If they are dissatisfied with tlu' prevailing tenants and traditions of Hinduism— 
I don’t say Brahminism—they can invite the co-operation of the enlightened Brahmins 
and carry on a united campaign against them, for all Brahmins do not belong to 
the category of the hide-bound priesthood.’ But instead of that we find a campaign 
organised against Brahmins as a class, a campaign of haired carrying in its sweep 
not only the Brahmins, but all the best traditions of our Aryan culture. Instead 
of seeking to purge Hinduism of its excrescences, a selection of Non-Brahmins 
seems to stir up the base and selfish passions of ignorant men and turn what 
should be a civilizing and purifying movement into a campaign for securing the 
largest number of loaves and fishes. Even the Khadi movement than which I 
cannot think of a more healthv leveller of inequalities, is by some condemned as a 
Brahmin movement and one of the most spotless of Brahmins, who is fiee from all 
the traces of narrow Brahminism and whose whole lifi; is being devoted to the 
service of the poor and the down-trodden Non-Brahmins, is painted as an incarnation 
of the devil in some quarters. All this is nothing short oi national suicide. You have 
your youth leagues here as we have in our part of tlic countrv. I cannot think of 
better work for them than to organise a crusade against the double cures of commu- 
nalism and untouchability. 

Having thus exercised the privileges of a Non-Brahmin to address a few 
words to brother Non-Brahmins, I will address a brief appeal to the 
Brahmins. If the Brahmin—Non-Brahmin trouble is in its ultimate analysis, 
nothing but a qu.arrel of office-seekers, why will not the Brahmins 
exorcise their proud prerogative of service and sacrifice, and wasli their 
hands off the squabble altogether? In this connection the tradition built up by the 
Nambudri Brahmins of Kerala is worthy of adoption by Brahmins everywhere. 

I am informed that Nambudri Brahmins as a rule do not take up any iiaid service. 
Government or private. And as regards the purification of Hindui-m, what worthier 
Brahmin reformers could one expect to have than my friends Sjt. S. Srinivasa 
Iyengar or the Rt. Hon. Srinivasa Sastri, to-take only two names most familiar to me? 

Some one has said that rags have no sex. Neither have they any caste nor 
creed. What they have and know is poverty and that to them is a more oppressive 
burden than any distinction of caste or creed. I challenge those who claim to be 
their advocates to find out better means of their uplift than Khadi and Prohibition. 

For me to talk of Khadi and Prohibition in this province is like carrying coals to 
Newcastle. Those who have heard Sjt. Rajagopalchari need not be told that after 
Gandhiji there is no more persuasive advocate of Khadi. His advocacy is not that 
of the lawyer arguing out his case in a detached way. His advocacy comes out of an 
afflicted heart whose haunts are the pcverty-stricken huts of the country side and 
out of the conviction that it is impossible otherwise to carry a ray of sunshine in those 
homes of eternal darkness. But in the main home of Khadi where it supports some 
thousands of poor women, we find a rather novel type of criticism levelled at Khadi. 
Khadi, our critics say, is a sweating system. Will they show us a purer and more 
humane means of giving their daily bread to the millions of our starving men and 
women in the country ? Do they know that for the vast mass of the poverty-stricken 
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in Tamil Nad the only alternative is death from starvation or migration to Ceylon or 
Penang or Malaya, where if at all the doors arc open to tl a worse sweating 
awaits them, with certain moral ruin ? An acute English observer has truly remarked : 
‘Political power is the invariable concomitant of economic power...The foreigners rule, 
it is inevitable. But the All-India Congress Committee goes on talking and acting in 
terms of politics. One might as well try to cure headaches by applying corn plasters 
to the toes.’ 

As regards prohibition, I congratulate your province on the earnc'^mess with which 
you have taken up the campaign. I also congratulate the Madras Government on 
their noteworthy action in accepting the principle of the agitation lor total prohibi¬ 
tion of intoxicating drinks and drugs and in giving concrete expression to thi^ accep¬ 
tance by making a substantial provision in tlris year’s budget for educative propa¬ 
ganda for total abstinence, 

I'he idea, however, that propaganda against drink should be undertaken by 
Government in order to obtain popular support for prohibition measures is, in my 
opinion, a wholly wrong idea. It might be necessary in America or England or other 
European countries where drink is a respectable and ancient habit. Fortunately, in 
our country, it is still classed with crimes and sins in whatever measure it is indulged 
in. Our religious practices and teachings and the good example of numerous castes 
and groups have done the propag.inda contemplated in a more eiTcctive manner than 
any Government or aided efforts can do. .All that Government has to do is to undo 
the evil it has itself done during a comparatively short period in the history of our 
culture and morals. 

If the Government only made up its mind it could at once arm village panebayats 
with legal power ofenforcement of prohibitic'U instead of harrassing as they do now the 
village and caste organisations and their leaders wi’h prosecution upon the instigation 
of persons interested in the sale of liquor. Even slight legal powers givcm to village 
organisations will bring about enforcement in a most effective manner, for they are 
really interested in a successful working of prohibition unlike rlic Excise Department 
and other Government officials who have been brought up in an anti-prohibition 
tradition. Such poweis and local enforcement wouM spread propaganda against 
drink at no cost to the j)ublic puise and without the slightest suspit ion of insincerity. 

The inportance of the present legislature in the matter of prohibition brings inc 
to a consideration of their similar imi)ortaiice in the matter of land revenue. Your 
province presents the solitary spectacle of a |>rovince wliicli bestirred itself earliest in 
India to bring into effect the recommendation of the Joint-Parliamentary Committee 
and which is still without reformed land revenue legislation. 

As early as 1921 the Land Revenue Settlement Committee appointed by Govern¬ 
ment and composed of ii officials and only 4 non-officials, with Sir Mahomed 
Habibullah as chairman and with several settlement officers and the Advocate- 
General on its personnel submitted a repou containing important recommendations 
and almost every year since 1924 you have been having popular victories in the loca' 
Council on the issue of having those rccommendtitions embodied in legislation. But 
those victoiies have been of no avail and your province has been without legislation, 
like Bombay, whilst resettlements have been made and are even now in full swing. 
If any of your districts or even taluks were prepared for Satyagraha, I could think of 
no stronger justification than is afforded by the circumstances in your province. The 
present land revenue policy in all ryotwari provinces is no better than a policy of 
grab. In one province tlte basis of the first assessment is said to be the net profits, in 
another the rentals, whilst in a province like yours the basis of the first settlement 
proposals is said to be the net profits and of resettlements the rise in the prices of 
produce. But the only basis that is actually adopted in practice is the basis of 
‘more revenue.’ 

Friends, 1 have nothing more to say. I should like to conclude with a clear and 
unequivocal confession of faith, as it is I think the duty of every public man to do, 
when we seem to be at the parting of the wavs. I see no reason to change by a 
single iota the present Congress Creed, either as regards the means or the goal— 
a creed that was formulated for us bv the noblest and the most far-seeing of our 
leaders, a creed that was adopted when the nation was at the zenith of its strength 
and power and solidarity, a creed which if sustained by adequate action will enable 
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our nation to win its freeilom and to retain it. I understand and appreciate the 
impatience of a section of our countrymen with the existing state of things, but I 
want tlieni to understand that of the otlier section too. As re^^ards the means there 
is not a single instance in history of an unarmed nation having wrought its freedom 
through an armed revolt, for the simple reason that the thing is a [ihysical impos¬ 
sibility. And sjiasmodic acts of violence, or of heroic crime, if vou please, are the 
verv opposite of an armed revolt and ])urely self-destructive. A second's thought is 
enmigli 10 ronvinre one that there is no other alternative for us but non-violence, and 
a non-violence that proceeds from an accepted creed, i.e,, from the heart, is ever so 
much more potimt than the non-violence from policy. And no better formula of 
potent non-violence was ever devised than that of non-violent non-co-operation. Arc 
the youths who swear by Independence ready to leave their colleges to-day ? If they 
are, it would not be difTicult to organise out of them a non-violent army which can 
paralyse the (lovernment in little lime. An organised army of vouihs would he 
quite enough to fight th(‘ two battles of Land Revenue and proldhiiion to a snecess- 
ful issue and to bring tlie Government to its knees Put our youth seem to mistake 
brave Tf'soludons for brave action. ‘ Declare Independence and action will take 
care of itself,’they seem to think. That atdtude never helped a nation and will 
not help us to win freedom. Onlv on the foundation of willing sacrifice and suffering 
shall wc be able to raise an enduring edifice of freedom 

RESOLUTIONS 
1. Change of Congress Creed. 

The Conference re-nssembled on the next day, the ht. Sf^ptoithcr to adopt 
resolutions. Mr. l\Tuthuranga Mudaliar moved a resolution adopted by the Subjects 
( ornmittce, recommending to the Lahore Congress to amend the creed of 
the Congress, desiring that the word ‘Swaraj’ should mean complete national 
independence, in f ase ihc All-Parties Constitution was not accepted in its entirely by 
the Pritish Parliament before the coming session of the Congress. 

After prolonged discussion, in which several speakers, inclndiiig Messrs. Kanga- 
svvamy Iyengar and Uaiago])alachari expressed themselves agains' the resolution in 
strong terms and Messrs. Srinivasa Iyengar and S.itvamnrthi for the resolution, Mr. 
Putel, speaking on the resolution said the conference wnnM understand his reluctance 
to preside over the conference. The proposition, even if approved, would not be 
taken seriously, as it would exclude certain class of Congressmen. The Calcutta 
resolution did not attempt to change the crccrl. Pie would feel considerably hurt if 
his presiding damaged tlm Provincial Congress Committee, and explained that the 
resolution was not needed. 

The projiosition was put to the vote and lost 65 voting for and 175 against it. 

The following resolutions were then put and passed by ibe conference :— 

('?) This conference condemns in strong terms the policy of repression pursued by 
the Government and congratulates the patriotic victims of such repression and records 
its appreciation of their services to the motherland. 

(3) This conference earnestly urges all Congress organisations in Tamil Nailu and 
the public to carry out the programme laid down by the Calcutta Congress in particular 
to continue the enrolment of Congress members in pursuance of the resolution of the 
All-India Congress Committee at Bombay in regard to enrolment of members and 
Congress organisations. 

(4) This conference appeals to the people to give greater support to the khadi move¬ 
ment and the boycon of foreign cloth and Atlfil the programme of the Congress in 
respect of constructive work. 

(5) This conference reiterates its appeal to remove the disabilities of the ‘so-called 
ur touchable' communities aud help them in their endeavour to take an equal place 
with all other communities. 

(6) The conference appeals to the people to further strengthen the agitation against 
the drink traffic aud bring about the fulfilment of the Congress programme in respect 
of total prohibition. 

(7) This conference congratulates the Hindi Prachar Sabha on the work done by the 
Sabha and urges Tamilians in genipral and Congress members in particular to acquire 
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a working knowledge of our common language viz, Hindi. 

(8) This conference expresses its strong condemnation of the practice of the Govern¬ 
ment in continuing resettlement of land revenue by executive action in spite of the 
recommendation of the Joint Parliamentary Committee of 1919 and therefore appeals 
to the ryots and the people of the province to bring the maximum pressure to b ear 
on the Government by all legitimate and peaceful means, to see that all these re¬ 
settlements arc suspended and that such resettlements are not made until the enact¬ 
ment of land revenue legislation in accordance with the demands of the ryotwari 
landholders of the presidency. 

(g) This conference appeals to all the taluk and district Congress Committees in the 
Tamil Nadu to start branches of the Hindustani Seva Dal throughout the province 
and train young men for national service. 

The Andhra Provincial Conference 

The I ilh session of the Andhra Provincial Conference commenced its session 
at Pezwada on the Norciithrt 7 . 91 ''.^ under the presidency of Mr, W V L. 

Naisinha Rao in a specially erected pandal which was very tastefully decorated 
amidst scenes of greit enthusiasm. 

In the course of his address the 1’rksident paid a v ')St glowing tribii'e to the Saint 
of Sabarmati who stirred the heart of the nation to its dc[»ths by giving an almost 
new orientation to die philosophy of Indian Nationalis n. He traced briefly the 
developments in the coun'ry ‘=:ince the stirring davs of the Miuiny and exfiressed 
great regret at the utter demoralisation to which the countiy was subseciuerdly 
brought slowly but insidiously by the bureaucracy In a feeling manner he 
observed : — 

“It is a tragedy that for everything we are obliged to rely on Pritain. The famous 
muslins of Dacca which were exhibited as the finest specimens of Indian industiy in 
all the western markets had become things of the past So had tlie I'alainporcs of 
Bandar become extinct, 'i'he dveing industry of Coc.ina la was given the quietus 
and what is jiositively worse they not only have made us imrchase and wear their 
clothes but also created a deep impression in our minds that we could not get on 
without their imports. Alas! the Xalas of yesterday have become the Bahukas of 
to-day. We have indeed become unemployed, emasculated and soul-less but the 
silver lining to the clou Is that have gathered thick in the horizon of India is in the 
genuine desire or the nation to obtain her freedom and recover her lost glory,*’ 

He then referred to the two greatest events within recent history—the partition of 
Bengal which first jioriulariscd the movement of Nationalism and the inauguration of 
the great movemciU of Non co-operation in 19’o which sublimated the creed of 
Swaraj to a new national pliilosophy and very nearly shook the foundations of the 
Biiiish Raj. 

In reiterating his faith m non-violent non-co-operation and Gandhism, he avowed 
that it was a fallacy to think that India would not gain her feecdem until untoucha- 
bility and Hindu-Moslcm problems are solved, a litif/ua [rn/fca of the whole nation 
had been piactised to perfection, and the women had gained their emancipation. He 
said that all these things could be done more speedily by the attainment of 
Swaraj itself. 

He hoped the Congressmen would soon realise that they could not afford to dis¬ 
sipate their energies in sections and parties and launch a programme which would 
bring all together into one solid phalanx to offer battle to the bureaucracy. He 
exhorted the leaders to refuse to enter into negotiations with the Government until 
their brethren who had been clapped into jails were released. 

He concluded : “The future lies in the hands of youth. The wheel of time always 
moves and while it moves brings its own changes and I'evelations. Empires have 
flourished ami empires have fallen. To-day all over the world new forces are 
moving. An almost new world is being refashioned. It is only a free India that 
can facilitate the consummation of the great event.” 

RESOLUTIONS 

The Conference [re-assembled on the next two days and passed the following 
resolutions :— 
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1, Condoler.ce 

The first resolution put from the chair and carried ad standing was that of con¬ 
dolences touching the untimely deaths of S. Kangaswa ni Gupta of Guntur, Teli- 
(Icvaia Vasudeva ivow, Bhaktavatsalu Naidu of Madras, Rallapalli Kasanna of Tani 
a id conveying sympathies of the conference to the members of the bereaved families. 

riie Conference then carried unanimously, the whole house standing, a resolution 
appreciating tlie mar'yrdom of the late Jaiindra Das and Plioongyi Wizaya and 
praying lor the peace o! tiicur souls. 

2. Resettlement Is&us 

“Tint the land revenue system now in force is arbitrary, uneconomical and un- 
civilir xl and oppose 1 to the interests of the people and since there is no compre¬ 
hensive legislation on land revenue base I upon poiml.ir support up till now ; that 
therefore the rcoAide neat operauons now going on and under future consideration 
in the several Districts in the Presidency should b ‘ sto[)pe 1 and that in case the 
resettlement oi)L‘!,ition is not ke[)i in abeyance and if the Government iniend to 
collect taxes at ilie cidianced resettlement rate, intensive pro[)agan la slionld be 
carried on an extensive scale preaching non-j) lymcnt of sucli enhanced taxes ami 
strong agiiatioiM tin led on for gctliiig tlic neces->ary changes inatle in the existing 
land revenue system liy otganising land leagues." 

3. Change In Congress Creed 

;\fLer three hours' lebi e the Conference recommended by 205 against 
123 votes, change in the crec I of the Congress to one of complete 
in'iependence. Doctor Subramanya n moving the re^oiution said that time had 
come when they sliould fix the goal of com[)lcte inde[>eiidence free from all foreign 
control. Irrespective of the considerations of the sui)]JOse .1 j^eace overtures from 
the British Government, he said, India had a right to determine for lietself, once for 
all, her political status among llie comity ol nations lie asked the amliencc to 
disabuse themselves of hopes ot a compromise which were J.eccptive and illusory and 
to support the motion whole-heartedly. 

4. The Viceregal Pronouncement 

“This Conh'nmcc is of opinion that t.ho statinnent made l)y tlie VieiToy on be¬ 
half of the' British Government is iinsatisfaetory. Tins Goiifcrenec opines that an 
amicable settlement wall be possible on the following tenns :—All the politieal pri¬ 
soners should be reh'ased and piosceiitions withdrawn ; a Bound Table Conh'rence 
with a majority of Congressmen should he convem'd to evolve a scheme of Domi¬ 
nion constitution and the (foveriiiiient should bind itself to carry out the di'cisioii 
of the Conference. 


5. Statement Of Independence League 

Mr. T. Viswanathain then rc'ad the statement issued by the members of the 
Andhra Branch of the Jndepcndenc.c League in respect of the Viceregal anounce- 
ment and the resolution thereon before the'Coiift.-rence. It ran as follows :— 

We feci the statement made by the Vieeroy doe.s not evoke any hope of 
immediate grant of Dominion Status in terms of the Calcutta Congress resolution. 

Nor is the statement accompanied by any practical sign of a sincere change of 
heart towards India’s right for self-determination. 

In view of the resolution passed yi'sterday by the Conference urging the Lahore 
Congress to change its creed to one of complete independence, we maintain that no 
other nation has any right to interfere with political develoinncnt of this country. 
But since our leaders, Mahatmaji, Pandit Motilal Nchrii, Pundit Jawaharlal Nehru 
and Dr. Pattabhi Sitharamiah, the President of our Independence J^cague have 
signed an agreed statement along with the leaders of other parlies siipulating conditions 
of co-operation, we do not wish to embarrass them at this moment by standing in 
their way. We have therefore decided to remain neutral on this resolution and request 
all those who feel similarly to do so. 

We affirm that notwithstanding any agreement that may or may not have been 
reached, we go on our path of complete Independence as the only self-respecting 
course for this nation. 
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The resolution was then put to vote and carried nem com. The Conference then 
dispersed. 

The Bihar Provincial Confcscnce 

At the 28 th Session of the Bihar Provincial Political Conference held at Monghyr 
on the 9ih December in the ahsence of the President-elect Babu Rajendra Prasad, 

Sjt. Ramdayalu Sinlia read out the Hindi translation of the presidential address. The 
president, in the course of his address, said :— 

Frecdotn can be achieved in two ways : the old and ancient method which was 
pursued by our ancestors with such lasting atid benevolent results for humanity 
or by the modern method of meeting force by force, and following the Willo’ the 
Wisp of great industrial and mechanical exploitation of one ])('ople by another. 
India has to mala; her choice and it is no use ignoring the fact that we arc not 
all agreed about followi/jg the one. or the other. Allow rne, therefore, to declare my 
faith, which is growing stronger and keener as days pass, in our well-tried method 
which Mahatma (Tandhi has introduced in the Indian politics—nay in the world politics 
of to-day under the name of truth and non-violence, tSatya and Ahimsa,non-co-opera¬ 
tion and Satyagraha. Wc have to be self-determined deciding our own course of 
action on the merit of its higlier moral and spiritual quality. 

Holding these viiovs 1 hnd no dilliculty in acc pting the goal of our national 
aspiration as a m(;mbership on terms of absolute and complete equality and frater¬ 
nity with other members similarly situated. My conception of Dominion Status is 
one of partnership on equal terms, dissolvable at the will of any of the partner. 

J concede that in actually working out a programme for the attainment of 
Dominion iStatus or Independcnca; wc shall have to put forth the same amount of 
effort , sacrilice and devotion. Then you may naturally ask me, why not then I strive 
for Jndepeiidcnce outright? 3 Iy answer is because J consider a federation of 
nations bound by tics oi love, resjiect and fellow-feelings as a higher ideal, a more 
satisfying ideal ilian a lift; of isolation not iinmingled with jealousy and bitterness. 
Therefore let us put aside all controversy and organise our strength, for after all 
Swaraj whether you call it indtqtendtmce or Dominion t^latus, will not come to us 
as a gift but will have to be wrested from unwilling hands. That is the problem 
before us. The first qua non of success is organisation. The British Govern¬ 
ment is nothing it not organisation carried to perfection. We want an organisation 
equally strong, equally c'liduring but not devoid of human touch which makes all 
the difference. Tlie nest ])()int that 1 desire' to draw your attention to is the question of 
organisation of the masses of our countrymen lor a determined non-violent fight. 
Similarly, industrial labourers cannot be ignored. 1 think that the time has come 
when the Congress should have been entrusted with the w’ork of labour organisation. 

In conclusion, 1 have an aiipeal to make to the youth. There is plenty of work 
for them. Are they going to prepare a band that will do this work of village 
organisation ? They will be doing thereby a great service. 

RESOLUTION S 

The Conference adopted several resolutions, the most important of which was 
one in connection with the Vicergal Declaration and the Leaders’ Manifesto. 

Mr. Viswanath Misra moved a resolution which ran ‘’This Conference fully 
supports the resolution adopted by the Congress Working Committee at its meeting 
heiu at Allahabad on November 27 in connection with the Viceroy’s Declaration of 
October bl, but at the same time advises the people of the Trovince to be prepared 
for mass civil disobedience in case the next Congress at Lahore decides on any such , 
step in pursuance of the resolution adopted at the la ;I session of the Congress in 
Calcutta.’’ 

To this Mr. Rarnkrishiia Sharma moved the following amendment :—‘‘This 
Conference looks upon the Viceroy’s Declaration of October 31 as not onlyj 
hollow in itself but also misleading to the people, particularly so after the debates'j 
in Rarliament on the subject and recommends to the Lahore Congress that it 
should declare complete independence as its goal on January 1 , 1930 , and calls upon , 
the people of the Province that they should be ready for mass civil disobedience.’ 

A long and heated debate took place on the resolution and the amendment which 
lasted for about three hours. Ultimately the amendment was put to vote and 
declared carried by 149 to 103 votes. 
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'i’he Punjab Political Conference 

111 the course of his presidential address delivered at th(; Political Conference 
held at Cakara on the lUth, ITth^ and iSih, Novcrnher ISardar Bardul Bingh observed 

To begin with I must complement Lord Irwin and Mr. Wedgwood l^enn on ihe 
earnestness which they have shown to jilaeate a very large section of the Indian 
opinion which had been treated with such scant res])ect by men like Bir Malcolm 
Hailey and JjOrd Birkenhead. But this is the most 1 can speak for the Viceroy's 
statement : otherwise it is beautiful only in its vagueness. When the Indians 
realise that they were only befooled with words and that the Viceroy’s statement 
was nothing more than a new handy edition of the declaration of JUIT, the rcaelioj) 
in this country is bound to be so serious, that all tiiose who took resj>onsibility for 
the Viceroy’s statement, shall feel sorry lor having mad(‘ it. But still we sliould 
hope for the best. Ihis docs not mean that we should not j)repare ourselves for 
the worst. And from tliis })oint ol view, the manifesto issued by Mahatma (Jandhi, 
Pandit Motilal JS’ehru, J)r. Bapru, J^indit IMalaviya, J)r. Ansari and other Indian 
leaders meets our n'quirements most adc<juately. The Indian leaders hav(' ret>lied 
to the Viceroy in as courteous a language as the occasion dcmandc'd. I know that 
some of us would have liked the leadtTs’ statement to have liceii a little stringent ; 
but such persons often forget that courtesy never docs any harm. 

What is desired in the event of the British rejection of our demands, is action, 
earnest action and effective action so that Indians might come to their own. It 
is necessary that we should faithfully carry out the Congiess programme to its 
logical end. We should boycott foreign goods, specially foreign cloth, and should 
become one united Indian Nation. Communal squabbles and jealousies sbould 
cease altogether and for ever. The success of botb these items in our piogramme 
would impart that strength to Indian demands when no cartldy power could resist. 
But, if even after all this, we find our opponents still stubborn, we shall have civil 
disobedience ready at hand as a last weapon. 

I need not dilate much to explain the progiammc in detail ; tliis lias been done 
so many times before and by so many competent men tl.at it is sufficient for me 
to tell you here a few words to impress its imi)oriance. No nation can be ])olilically 
free unless it is also economically free. For the economic freedom of a country it is 
absolutely necessary that as far as possible it sfiould use its own products. 

Communal troubles and communal diffeienccs are mainly due to our own 
ignorance and prejudice which are so cleverly used by the iiuerested persons to keep 
us down. The All-Parties Conference tried to grapple with the situation m bold spirit 
and laboured as best as it could to narrow down the issues. But as we could not 
give the go-by to communal prejudices, the proposals which are now before the 
country still smack of communal prejudices and communal jealousies. Tlicir weak¬ 
ness displays our weakness ; and unless we get rid of our minds of communal bigotry 
no workable proposals are possible which might satisfy us for all times to come. 

It is unfortunate that the All-Parties’^ decisions have met more opposition in the 
Punjab than anywhere else. Not only the Sikhs and an important section of the 
Muslims criticise them adversely but even a certain section of the Hindus does not 
also favour them. But the differences amongst the various communities are not as 
fundamental as these are made to appear. We are quarrelling about shadows, and 
pay little attention to the great achievement of the All-Parties’ Conference as regards 
the vital points. 

It would be better if we could call miniature Round-Table Conference in the 
Punjab, where Hindus, Muslims, Sikhs and Christians of progressive views should 
sit together and try to come to a common decision about those points where they 
still differ. Whether we have to join the Round-Table Conference summoned by 
the Labour Government or not, it is absolutely necessary that we should close our 
ranks as soon as possible. 

People often ask about how the civil disobedience is to come about. It is true 
that it would be very unwise after our last experience to plunge the whole country 
into civil disobedience all at once. But to me two things seem to be fairly easy and 
practicable. When we find that there is no hope of cur demands being conceded to, 
we can call all those individuals who are prepared for it to cease payment of income- 
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tax. I know that the number of such persons would not be very great ; but still if 
some of the prominent persons come forward to bear the brunt of the attack it shall 
create a tremendous moral effect. We can also select suitable areas in every 
province for the non-payment of land revenue. Political workers in a province 
should devote all their attention to such areas, and create such atmosphere of 
resistance as was found working so successfully in Bardoli. 

The Youth Movement 

It is gratifying to note that the youth of the country seem to have realised their 
duty in this respect. The awakening that is to-day amongst the young men of 
India was never before during recent times; not even dining the fight of the non- 
co-operation were our young men as earnest as they are to-day. I am also glad to 
note that young men have chalked out a new line of action for themselves ; the old 
methods of agitation have been left to the elder generation, and new means are 
sought to be used for awakening the self-consciousness of the masses, the new up¬ 
heaval proving more strong and effective for liberating the country from the present 
moral and political lethargy than anything of the kind did before. The Punjab young 
men shoulcl leave the press and platform to other people. What they should do is to 
take up the organisation of labour and peasants. It :is .here where the real strength 
of the nation lies hidden. 

Government’s Repressive Policy 

It is unfortunate that the authorities have mis-understood the Indian youth 
movement. Instead of helping the young men in their noble aspirations, it is trying 
to suppress their energies. Those who indulge in repression should remember one 
thing. Repression always reacts on those who are responsible for it. 

The Votuh movement must flourish ; no amount of vilification by calling it 
revolutionary or communistic can check its course. In Punjab, there are about a 
hundred young men either in jail or undergoing trial. The treatment that is being 
meted out to them has become a public scandal, A strong and representative 
committee should immediately be formed and those engaged in the national stiuggle 
should be made to feel that every effort should be made to look to their interests. 

In the end, I wish to tell you, gentlemen, that I am very hopeful about the future. 
I feel sure that the Labour Government and the Viceroy are much impressed by the 
earnestness that lies behind our demands. But in case rcactioneries succeed in 
their opposition and our demands and rights are not conceded, we should make 
it quite clear to these enemies of freedom that we shall be obliged to move in the 
direction of declaring independence at the next session of the National Congress. 
When inviting the Congress to Punjab at Calcutta, I said that Punjab was the last 
amongst the Indian Provinces to lose its liberty, and it should now be the first to 
declare its independence. The honour is rare honour ; I hope every Punjabee will 
rise to the occasion and do his duty. 



All India National Social Conference 

Rai Sahib Harbilas Sarda, author of the Child Marriage Restraint Act passed 
by the Assembly, presided over the All India National Social Conference which 
was held at Lahore on the 26th tf* 27th Derpmher 1929 and was largely attended by 
ladies and several social reformers. The attendance included Sir Mahomed Shaft, Sir 
Abdul Qadir, Srimati Saraladevi Choudhrani, Mrs. Nora Richards and Mrs. 
Lajpat Rai. The following are extracts from the address delivered by the President :— 

Need of Adjustmemt 

Gentlemen, while the fundamental principles of life remain permanent and 
unchangeable, the conditions of life keep ever changing, owing to the conflicting 
interests of individuals and the varying needs and reqairements of the nations of 
the world in different stages of evolution. In view of this constant change it is 
necessary to maintain a proper adjustment of relations between the ficts and 
conditions of existence and our acts and practices in order to secuie a healthy 
life and growth of society. When this adjustment is broken, the life of a society 
is threatened and its progress and prosperity stopped. Constant adjustment of 
relations is therefore a condition of healthy growth. In other words, reform, political 
and social is the necessity of a healthy state of society. 

Social and Political Reforms 

Both the social and the political aspects of life are equally important as they 
touch every individual member of society at every point of his life, an 1 his well-being 
and happiness are promoted or reiarded according as a proper and timely readjust¬ 
ment of relations is effected or neglected. This is why social and political reforms 
are so intimately connected with each other that tlie negle^'t of the one vitally injures 
the other. They act and react on each other. Social reform, by releasing forces 
hitherto held in check and by generating others gives dynamic force to the move¬ 
ment of political reform just as political emancipation powerfully heljis to bring 
about readjustment of social relations and facilitates social reform. Tlie emancipation 
of the mind from thraldom, individual or romrnuual, wlmther in the social sphere 
or the political, broadens the vision, quickens the impuhes, strengthens the will 
and has an elating effect on every fibre of the person or persons emancipated, 
leading automatically to the breaking of chains in the other sphere. 

India's Social Constitution 

We all know that India had a glorious past and that lier achievements in the 
various domains of human activity were great. One great reason for this was 
that her social contribution was very elastic and gave freedom to individuals. 

The structure of society was based on two institutions peculiar to India : (i) 
Varnashrama and (2) joint family system. ''Tlie Varnashrama meant the division 
of the people into four classes—Brahmans, Kshatriyas, Vaishas and Sudras. Those 
who devoted themselves to acquiring and imparting knowledge and dedicated their 
lives to the development of mental and spiritual powers, and guided the counsels 
of the nation, were called Brahmans and accorded a place of honour in society. 
Their ideal was self-denial. They did not seek wealth or material advancement. 
Their rule of life was high thinking and plain living. They were therefore accorded 
the position which in the modern world, wealth and worldly power alone give. They 
thus enjoyed all the benefits which wealth and power confer without their draw-backs. 

The ideal of the Kshatriyas was not how best to live, but ‘how best to die.' 
Self-agg^randisement was not their aim : service was their '‘^aunmum bommi'* in life. 
The Rajputs, the descendants of the Kshatriyas, illustrated in their lives the high 
ideal of the warrior class. To die worthily in a worthy cause, ‘to make the 
mother's milk resplendent' was their chief solicitude. The Rajputs in days gone by 
loved strife, and sought opportunities of dying in a just cause. To die gloriously 
was what they lived for. The history of India is full of instances that prove this 
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distinguishing feature of their character. The outburst of Devaldevi, the mother 
of the celebrated heroes Ala and Udil, on their refusal to return to Mahoba to fight 
for their country on its invasion by Prithviraj Chauhan, sums up the Rajput 
character in a sentence. She exclaimed :— 

‘Would that gods has made me barren, that I had never borne sons who thus 
abandon the path of the Rajput and refuse to succour their prince and country 
in danger.' Her heart bursting with grief, her eyes raised to heaven, she continued, 
‘Was it for this, O Universal Lord, Thou madcst me feel a mother’s pangs for 
these destroyers of Rinafur’s fame ? Unworthy offspring, the heart of a true Rajput 
dances with joy at the mere name of strife ; but, ye, degenerate, cannot be the 
sons of Jasraj. Some carl must have stolen to my embrace and from such ye must 
be sprung.* 

This was irresistible. The two heroes declared that they would die fighting 
for Mahoba. On this, Devaldevi said ;— 

‘Well have you sf)oken, my sons. Nothing now remains hut to make thy parent’s 
milk resplendent by thy deed. The calls of the peasant driven from his home 
meets the ear, and while we deliberate, our villages are given to the flames.’ 

Ala added :— 

‘He who can look tamely on while the smoke rises from his ruined towns, his 
fields laid waste, can be no R.ijpui. He who succunibi tO fear when his country is 
invaded, his body will be plunged into the bell of hells, his soul a wanderer in the 
world of spirits for sixty tliousand years; but the warrior who p( rforms his duty 
will be received into the mansions of the Sun and his deeds will last for ever.’ 

In the third division came the Val^has. They were engaged in manufacture and 
trade. They produce<l tidings and distribuied them and accumulated wealth and 
material resources. They were rneu of intelligence, industry and courage. They 
went to every part of the woikl, had the strength of arm to defend their lives and 
property. The Vaishas were tire mainstay of society. Those who were unfitted 
to follow any of the above mentioned three callings supplied labour and served the 
other three classes. 


Castes not Exclusive 

But these four classes were not rigidly exclusive of each other. In the same 

family one was a Brahman, the other a Kshatriya and the third a Vaisha. The 
Hindu scriptures themselves illustrate this feature of the Varnashrama system. The 
Puranas say that Raja Yuvnashav of the solar dynasty had a son called Harita. 

Harit’s son became a Brahman and his descendants were known as Angiris 

Harit. The Vishnu Purana and Bhagwad say that Raja Nedishta’s son Nabhag 
became a Vaisha. Raja Suhotra of the lunar dynasty had three sons Kash, Lesh 
and Gritsmad. The latter’s son Shunak had a son called Shainak. Shainak's 
sons became Brahman, Kshatriya, Vaisha and Sudia respectivety. Take 

another instance. Kushik was the son of Raja Kushashva of the lunar dynasty. His 
grandson Vishwamitra’s descendants are known tn India as Brahmans of the Kaushik 
‘gotra.’ 

Individuals and communities took up the callings and pursuits that suited them 
and afforded free and full development to the physical, mental and moral qualities 
with which nature had end owed them. There was no rigid, hide-bound, water-tight 
system of caste in old days. 

Social Life at a Low Ebb 

Coming now to the application of the theoretical propositions enunciated above 
to the practical facts of social life in our country at the present time, we find that 
our social life is at a very low ebb ; that society is cut up into castes and sub¬ 
castes, and the sub-castes are again divided into smaller groups all exclusive of one 
another, with restrictions regarding food and niarriage and association carried to 
a point beyond which this fissiparous tendency could not go. This, with the resultant 
narrow view of things, and the lowering of high ideals of conduct, made the nation 
impotent to protect itself from foreign inroads, and powerless to withstand the 
impact of forces foreign to its constitution. The result was social disintegration 
ending in political subjection. 
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The Joint Family 

The joint family systc;n was a contrivance which the Hindu economists and 
social thinkers invented in order to maintain the traditions of 'he race, and give 
stability and continuity to family life, as the family and not the individual was the 
the iirdt in the social system The two bases on which the system rested, were (a) 
co-operation or mutual help between those who were nearest in blood and bound 
by ties created by nature herself and (b) the care and protection of the weak and 
afflicted among them This institution made for peace and order, promoted unity 
and prevented disintegration. Rut it did not ensure progress. So long as it worked 
properly, no necessity was felt for such institutions of the West as poor houses, 
old age pensions and ]Kor laws. But the joint family system was a product of the 
peculiar circumstances in which society was j)laced at the time. The impact of 
foreign influences, political, economic and social, is disintegrating society. New 
ideals of life an.l conduct, due partly to the introduction of foreign culture and 
partly to a new valuation of things which both are being increasingly accepted in 
the country, resulting in the rejection of the principles and ideals on which the 
system was based are undermining it and must ultimately destroy it. Moreover 
life has now begun to ilow in much wider channels. 

The Varnnshrama has disapjreared giving place to the present caste system, 
nd the joint family system which took away the personal rights of individuals 
and bestowed them on a corjiorate body, the family, has now ceased to function as 
originally intended. Na'urally, the adjustment between the actual facts of life and 
the necessities of personal happiness and social welfare is completely broken. 

My purpose in describing in detail the lea ling features of the social system of 
the Hindus is not to advocate its revival. The object is only to show that the elasti¬ 
city of the social system of ancient India, and the freedom it gave to individuals to 
live the life that suited them best enabled the people to achieve good results. Back 
to the past is not my cry. I'lie interests of the country require that our social 
system must be modified so as to admit of social intercourse with people belonging 
to different denominations and faiths in the country. Economic forces 
beyond our control and foreign trade relations demand that the limitations and 
restrictions necessitated by a strict obseivance of the caste and other social conven¬ 
tions must be removed. 

Break the Bonds of Caste. 

The social system in vogue in ancient India had its owm ways to secure the 
welfare of women. In the changed conditions of modern India that welfare can 
only be secured by according to the women their natural rights, and making them 
enforceable by law. In order that those rights n ay be fully exercised, it is necessaiy 
to break the bonds of caste, and free men and women from the shackles which tie 
them to the old order of things. Men and wmmen must have full freeilom to utilize 
all opportunities and avenues open to them to attain their full jihysical mental and 
moral growth, and to arm themselves with all the modern weapons used in economic, 
educational and social spheres to enable them to hold their own in the deadly 
struggle for existence going on in the world. Then only can we successfully compete 
with the advanced nations of the West. 

Social Reform by Legislation 

As for the methods of social reform, there exist at present in India two ways in 
which reforms can be introduced : (a) public opinion crystallised into caste and 
communal regulations and (b) legislation. If the caste organizations were at the 
present time effective and fully operative, a great deal of social reform could be 
carried out through those organizations. But the discipline of caste having become 
loose and its authority having lost its efficacy, the work done in the old days through 
this agency cannot now be so accomplished. The only sure means of effecting 
social reform now is legislation. As a great English writer has said, where the large 
communities or numbers are concerned legislation is the only effective means of 
carrying out social reform. There is no country in the world where important social 
reform has been accomplished by means other than legislation. Those who contend 
that social reform should be carried out only by educating public opinion and 
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through the agency of caste or communal organizations, have failed to understand 
the real nature of reform and the function of legislation. Nor do they appreciate 
the gravity of the situation. Reform becomes necessary where tlie rights of indivi¬ 
duals or groups of individuals are withheld or denied As the caste agency has no 
legal sanction behind it and is powerless to have those rights respected, the aggrieved 
party has every riglU to apj^eal to the State, whose primary duly is to see that the 
rights of individual as living within its jurisdiction are rcs]iected. We see this in 
daily life. 

If the rights of a woman, who is entitled to equal treatment with man are systema¬ 
tically denied her and she is treated like chattel, it is the duty of the State to 
intervene. Amongst the Hindus some of the primary rights of a woman are now 
denied to her. And even in other communities some of !icr rights though recognised 
by the personal law governing her are denied her owing to the force of custom. In 
the Punjab, the right of inheritance conceded to a Moslem woman by ‘hSliariat*’ 
(Moslem law) is denied to her by customary law, and so far as her right to jiropeity 
is concerned, she is very nearly in the same position as her Hiiulu sister. 

Hindu law chiefly cent res round marriage, inheritance and the joint family sys¬ 
tem. The law of inheritance was based on the requirements and the inr'idents of the 
joint family. Put as tlie joint family system is rapidly disintegrating and the indivi¬ 
dual is taking tlie pl'>^'e of the family as a unit of society, both the law of inheritance 
and that governing joint family must be modified in the light of changed circums¬ 
tances. As the present law governing marriage wms based ou tlie Varnashrama 
wliich has long since disappeared and the caste system winch took its place is rapidly 
going to pieces, it is necessary, that this law too mus' be materially modified. 

Child Marri.\gi':. 

The readjustment or reform in the social system of die country easily falls iindei 
three beads : (i) rights and welfare of children : (2) rights and status of women : 

(3) social rights of individuals and classes. As regards the rights of children, an 
important step has recently been taken by the country in forbidding marriages of 
boys below 18 and giils below 14 years of age. 'fhis law, it duly enforced and streng¬ 
thened later in the light of future experience of its working, will jiut a slop to child 
widowhood, protect girls from early death and lifelong ill-health, and will give diem 
lime to receive education. Physical degeneration of the race will be arrested, and boys 
will have a chance of growing into sturdy men. Children are also entitled to receive 
such education and training as will enable ilicm to Jive a decent life in the world. 
For this, the State should provide necessary facilities. 

iNi'iiR-CASTE Marriage. 

St) long as the caste system exists we must permit and, at limes, encourage inter¬ 
caste marriages. Some communities are so small that it is not possible to find within 
their fold suitable matches for boys nnd girls. Inter caste marriages up to a certain 
extent are sanctioned by Shasiras and they are now recogtdsed by law. With such 
nianiagcs becoming more frequent, the evils of prices being paid sometimes for bride¬ 
grooms and sometimes for brides will disappear. This pernicious practice has ruined 
many homes and has occasioned many suicides. Reform in this direction is urgently 
called for. 

UNlOUCHAmUTV. 

I include under the head, social rights of individuals and classes, such questions 
as inter-dining ; free social intercourse between individuals belonging to different 
castes ; admission in the various castes of people belonging to other faiths seeking 
such admission ; iintouchability ; Ireedom to enter temples to offer divine worship ; 
use of wells and tanks and public schools. It is only in this unfortunate country 
that a man is regarded as untouchable by another. And it is a matter of shame 
that those who believe in the saying that mankind form one family, whose Shastras 
leach them that all men are brethren and that there is divine essence in every man, 
woman and child, should practise untouchability and regard certain classes of men 
and women as untouchables. 

It is of prime importance for the Hindus to do away with the evil of untouchability. 
It has yet to be realized by them that the future of the Hindus as a community 
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depends to a great extent on a proper treatment of the depressed classes, and on 
their whole-hearted co-operation. All well-wishers of the country must therefore see 
that this question is solved to the satisfaction of those classes. Fortunately, the 
question of untoucliability except in the case of the small class of sweepers is 
practically non-existent in Upper India. 

Tup: Position Ok Women. 

'i’he most importanl question, however, as it concerns every man and woman in 
the country, and as it vitally affects society, is the position of woman anJ her rights. 
The pivot of life is tlie home and the liome is the woman’s citadel. She is the 
presiding genius of the househol 1. People test a nation’s civilisation from the 
position women occupy in it. In Islam, the most democratic religious organisation 
in the world, theoretically her position is high and her rights are to a great extent 
safe guarded by law. Amongst tlie Hindus of ol 1 , s 1 k‘ ficcujtietl a ])osition of great 
res[)ect and con ,ideration, enjoycvl great privdeges and in certain respects held a 
dominant position in the family. 

Hindu scriptures show that women were given the higlicst education in ancient 
times. Women en|oyed rights of property. Kven in the Ved<is there is mention of 
women gro.vdng old in their fither’s house and <d limmg their share of the paternal 
estate. A wife’s co-ownership nf pro;»et\y was recognised in that the husb.ind 
could not make a religious gilt without her conseut The legal status of a wife and 

the equal treatment accordc 1 to her with her husb.in I is thu-. delinetl in law : — 

1. If a wife dies, her im^bi i 1 rn.iy m in v another wih* (\I mu, Ch \h V. i6S). 

If a husband dies a wife may mury anodier husband (M tnu t|Lioted by Madhiva 

and Vidyanatha Diksldta ; Parasiri Smrni ; Nai.i la ; ^’agIlavalkya, quoted by 
Krishnacharya ; Agni Pur.ina ; Smriii quoted by Clietli Koneri Acharya and 
Janardana Bhatta). 

2. If a wife becomes fallen, by drunkenness or immor.ility, her husband may 
marry another. (Uanii Ch. IX, v. 8o ; Yagnavalkya, pige 4 ib, v. 73). 

If a husband becomes fallen, a wife may marry another husbind (Manu quoted 
by Madhav and several other authorities above mentioned) 

3. If a wife be barren, her husband may marry another wife (Manu, Ch. IX, 
v. 81). 

If a husband be impotent she may marry another husband (Manu, and several 
other authorities quoted above.) 

4. In particular circumstances a wife may cease to cohabit with her husband 
(Manu, Ch. IX, v. 79 ) 

5. If a husband deserts his wife she may marry another (Manu, Ch. IX, v. 76, 
and several others) 

6. If a wife treats her husband with aversion, he may cease to co-habit with her 
(Manu, Ch. IX, v. 77 ) 

7. A husband must be revered (Manu, Ch. V. v. 154.) 

A wife must be honoured by the luisband (Manu, Ch. III. v. 54.) 

8. A good wife irradiates the house and is a goddess of wealth (Manu Ch. IX, 

V. 26) 

A. good husband make his wife entitled to honour (Mahu, Ch. IX v. 23.) 

With the political downfall of the Hindus came their social decline, and the 

legal position of women deteriorated. In the matter of mariiage, in matters of 

inheritance and her position in the family, many of her rights have been taken 
away from her and her freedom has been restricted. But though her freedom has 
been restricted, and owing to the desirability of maintaining intact the 

joint family system, legal power to enforce many of her rights has been 

tpken away from her, yet it is generally true that the position she occupies 
in the family is predominant and the influence she exercises in domestic 
matters almost supreme. I'raducers of Indians, professional decriers 
of weak nations, who have made it a business to defame subject peoples for political 
purposes like the notorious Miss Katharine Mayo, may with the aid of imagination, 
depict the condition of Indian women in family life as deplorable. But those who 
are acquainted with the real condition of things and who have a knowledge of the 
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working of family life in jhis country, know well that women occupy even now a 
most respected position in Indian households, and that their influence remains 
unimpaired. 

Widow Re-marria.gk. 

Widow re-marriage should become as gener..il as widow re-marriage at present 
is. If marriage is a sacrament, and can be performed only once in life, why is a 
widower allowed to perform it a second, a third or a fourth lime when a widow is 
not allowed ? A husband is as much subject to the conditions of the sacrament as a 
wife is. The evils of erTorced widowhood are many and wide-spread ; and 
apart from the great injustice it does to women, it has its repercussions in the entire 
field of domestic life, and produces most harmful efifects on the body politic of 
the Hindus. 

It has also become essential now that full rights of inheritance should be secured 
to women. If a son gets a share in his patrimony, on what moral or spiritual 
grounds, can a daughter be refused her share ? The natural rights of the both 
are equal marriage and transplantation m another family may modify the extent 
of the right, but shouhl not take it away completely. She is also entitled to share 
in her husband’s property. She becomes by marriage a member of her husband’s 
family and so must in fact acquire rights of property in that family. 1 have introduced 
in the Central Legislature a bill to give a Hm lu widow right to inherit her husband's 
share in the family property, along with her sons, if any. The key to secure and 
strengthen her lawful position in the family is to give her a legally enforceable right 
of inheritance. As soon as her just right in family property is secured to her by law, 
most of her troubles will be over. The tune l as now come to put an end to the 
judicial system under which English judges—though capable, conscientous but 
ignorant of Indian traditions and ideals of life and the language in which the laws 
are written—are invested with power to interpert and administer Hindu law. 

Social reform, as popularly understoo 1 , is reform of evil customs and practices ; 
but social legislation covers a much larger field and we must now enlarge the sphere 
of legislation in our country by including in it all measures calculated to promote 
the health and happiness of men and women, increase their comfort, and help the 
general welfare of society. 

And now I appeal to the women and young men of India. I appeal to the women 
to prove themselves worthy daughters of the brave women of India who, in days gone 
by, covered the history of this country with glory. It was the women of India who 
made heroes of men and inspired them to perform deeds of valour which are sung in 
the country and are remembered and admired everywhere. Take the history of Rajput 
heroism or the history of the heroism of Rajput women. It was the Rajput women who 
inspired their husbands and brothers and sons to do great deeds. They not only 
deftnded their minor son’s rights with e.xernplary valour but actually headed troops 
in their places. Read the iiistorian Ferishta’s animated picture of Durgavati, the 
queen of Gurrah who, like another Boadicea, headed the army and fought a des¬ 
perate battle with Akbar's general Asaf Khan, in which she was wounded. Scorning 
flight or to survive the loss of independence, she like the antique Roman in such 
circumstances, slew herself on the field of battle. Remember how, on the death of 
the Rana of Chittor on the battlefield of Thaneshwar, his heir Karan Singh being a 
minor, the queen-mother Korum Devi headed her Rajputs and gave battle in person 
to Qutubuddin Aibak near Amber (Jaipur), when Qutubuddin was defeated and 
wounded. Jawahir Bai, another queen-mother of Chittor, in order to set an example of 
courageous devotion, headed a sally during the seige of that fortress by Bahadur Shah 
of Gujerat in which she was slain. The unparalleled heroism displayed by the mother 
of Fattah during the seige of Chittor by Akbar is unforgettable. Says Colonel Todd : 

‘When the Saloombra fell at the gate of the Sun, the command devolved on Fattah 
of Kailwa. He was only i6. His father had fallen in the last shock and his mother 
had survived but to rear the sole heir of their house. Like the Spartan mother of old 
she commanded him to put on the saffron robe—the robe that Rajputs put on when 
determined to die in a fight—and die for Chittor : but surpassing the ^Greecian dame 
she illustrated her precept by example; andlestany soft compunctious visitings for one 
dearer than herself might dim the lustre of Kailwa, she armed the young bride with a 
48 
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lance, with her descended the rock, and the defenders of Chittor saw her fall fighting 
by the side of her Amazonian mother. When their wives and daughters performed 
such deeds, the Rajputs became reckless of life.* 

Another instance of how Rajput women compelled the men to defend their country 
and die in its defence is related by the French traveller Bernier. When Maharaja 
Jaswanta Singh of Jodhpur, after losing the battle of Fatehabad about the middle 
of the 17 century, retired with only a handful of following to Jodhpur, his queen 
refused to see him. Bernier says :— 

‘I cannot forbear to relate the fierce reception which the daughter of the Rana 
gave to her husband Jaswant Singh after his defeat and flight. When she heard he 
was nigh, and had understood what had passed in the battle, that he had fought 
with all possible courage, that he had but four or five hundred men left ; and at last, 
no longer able to resist the enemy, had been forced to retreat ; instead of sending 
some one to condole with him in his misfortune, she commanded in a dry mood to 
shut the gate of the castle, and not to let this infamous man enter ; that he was not 

her husband ;. in a word, he was to vanquish or to die.* 

The magnificent example of woman’s valour and devotion to her country so finely 
displayed by that heroine, Queen Lakshrni Bai of Jhansi, during the days of the 
Sepoy war must ever inspire you to remain true to your ideals. 

I will not tire your patience with more examples of woman’s courage, sense of duty 
and devotion to her country. The noble traditions of heroism left by your forbears 
should ever be kept untarnished. Let the sons and d lughters you rear, be such as 
would uphold the honour of the country and restore to your motherland her past 
grandeur and glory. There was a time when in my part of the country the ideal of 
motherhood was embodied in the famous line— 

‘O Mother, let thy offspring be either a great benefactor or a hero.’ 

My appeal to you, young men, is to break the bonds of convention and custom. 
Fight against evil and pernicious practices. Emancipate the women. Cultivate the 
spirit of self-denial of the Brahman of old, become as fearless and as devoted to duty 
as the Rajput of mediaeval times. Remember also that a oound social system is the 
only basis for a lasting political structure to be raised on it. Forget not that an 
enormous amount of social work has to be done in the country. Let every young 
man in India work the unshakeable resolution born of the conviction which inspired 
William Pitt at the age of 24 to declare, ‘I know that I can save Englaiiil and I know 
that no one else can save it.’ Lay to heart the sound advice of the great Cioethe, and 
act accordingly :— 

Ponder well and know the right 
Onward, then, with all thy might. 

RESOLUTIONS 

Denominational Institutions Conde.mned 

Re-assembling on the next day, the 27 th. Dcrcnthrr, the Conference passed impor¬ 
tant resolutions. Sir Muhammad Shaft moved a resolution ai)pealing to all 
communities of India to take steps to promote mutual harmony and concord which 
were essential for social solidarity and inter-communal cooperation. 

Sir Abdul Qadir and Dr. Gokul Chand Narang made strong speeches supporting 
the resolution. Dr. Satyapal and Mr. Duni Chand (Congressmen) emphasised that 
the attitude of the communities towards each other had a great deal to do with the 
country’s claim for political freedom. 

Some speakers opined that denominational institutions were a great source for 
inculcating in the minds of the younger generation feelings of jealousy and mistrust 
towards each oher. They suggested that to give practical proof of their willingness 
to help the cause of the country, they should admit 50 per cent students belonging 
to communities other than their own. It was also suggested that in future the 
Government should make no grants to institutions of a denominational character. 
Widows* Inheritance Bill 

Considerable discussion centred round a resolution expressing the support of the 
conference for Hindu Widows* Inheritance Bill. Mr. Harbilas Sarda’s explanations 
removed all misgivings about the bill. 
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Mrs, Shah Nawaz told the audience that, athough the personal law of the Musal- 
mans did not debar the Mahomedan women from inheriting their husbands' property, 
the customary law in the Punjab did. At her instance the conference adopted an 
amendment that the Bill, if passed should also apply to Mahomedan widows in the 
Punjab. 

Purdah And Polygamy 

The other resolutions passed referred to the abolition of ‘purdah’, promotion of 
inter-caste and inter-provincial marriages, and abolition of polygamy and requested 
the Government to help nation-wide reform in diet by asking the educational autho¬ 
rities to impart instructions on the lines suggested by the conference. 

A resolution was also passed urging the appointment of a committee of enquiry to 
enquire into the causes and treatment of tuberculosis. 


The All India Shia Conference 

The 22nd session of the All-India Shia Conference commenced on the 26 th 
Derrmher 102 !) at Allahabad in a specious pandal under the presidency of Mr. 
Mirza Ali Mohammad Khan, Vice-Chancellor of the University of Bombay. 

The delegates who attended the conference included several distinguished Mus¬ 
lims from distant parts of the country. Among the non delegates present 
were Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Ganganath Jha, the Vice-Chancellor of the Allahabad 
University, Nawab Muhammad Yusuf, the Minister of Local Self-Government, 
Kunwar Maharaj Singh, the Commissioner of the Allahabad division and Pandit 
Shyamlal Nehru. 

Chairman's Speech 

Khan Sahib Agha .Mi Khan, the chairman of the reception committee, in the 
course of his speech welcomed the delegates and referred to the varied problems 
concerning the community. 

Referring to the question of the protection of the rights of the minority commu¬ 
nities, Mr. Agha .-Mi Khan desired to mention the fact that the Shia community had 
not been able even to secure seats in provincial councils and local boards in propor¬ 
tion to its population. 

‘This is the reason,’ he asserted, ‘for the birth among the Shias of a group of 
persons who plead for the reservation of seats for the Shia community. It can also 
not be denied that if the matters on the basis of which this group is born are not 
rightly settled, then they would not only impede the progress of the country 
but would be liable to create a great split among the Muslim community itself.” 

Syed Hyder Mehdi, seconding Khan Sahib Aga Ali Khan’s motion regarding the 
presidential election, made a forceful speech on the question of the equal rights of the 
different communities irrespective of communal considerations. 

The Shia Conference, he said, had not been dealing with active politics and 
was not a body politically active. The reason was that there could be only one 
politics and that was the Indian politics. ‘We shall sink and swim, he asserted, 
with other communities. Our relations with other communities have always been 
cordial and you have contributed to the growth of all shades of political opinion. We 
stand only for equal rights and equal opportunities to develop ourselves for the 
service of the country. The reason why we have gathered here separately is that 
we are weaker than other communities and we want to strengthen ourselves to be 
able to walk shoulder to shoulder with others.’ 

Presidential Address. 

Mr. Mirza Ali Mohammad Khan, president, then delivered his address in 
Urdu of which the following is an English translation :— 

I for one welcome the last declaration of His Excellency the Viceroy which has to 
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my mind served to clear the political atmosphere in this country. No community can 
advance in material prosperity without securing political advancement. Members 
of other communities, more particularly my Hindu brethren, are doing their utmost 
to advance and to take the fullest advantage which their majority affords to them in 
democratic bodies 'and institutions. They have a natural advantage over you. In 
every walk of life you have been left far behind. We stand to-day at the ])arting of 
the ways. The Simon Commission has visited India and its report is being awaited. 

If the Round Table Conference takes place as proposed I for one firmly believe 
that much good will come out of it. To refuse to join it would be to my mind an 
act of political folly. Swaraj is in sight and it may come sooner than some expect. 
The question is, will the Moslems (all the Moslems of India) realise their responsibility, 
make a spurt and take their proper place in the Councils of the country, or will they 
lag behind and become hewers of wood and drawers of w iter ? The plain question 
is, are you going to take your legitimate place in the life and politics of this country 
by preparing yourselves for shouldering the responsibilities and performing the 
duties of the position and attain to that high status which your past history and 
past connections with this country entitle you, or are you going to follow the same 
policy of sloth which has brought you so low and which will take you more and 
more down the abyss of ignorance and misery ? 

There can be no political advancement in a community without education. Politi¬ 
cal advancement and education are closely inter-twined What steps have you under 
taken to introduce even primary education among all the members of your community t 
Look at the injunctions containeil in our religion. In my view the injunciions ate 
so strong as to make it compulsory on every Moslem male or female to educate 
himself or herself. What have you done to educate yourself ? Wliat is the per¬ 
centage of the educated among you ? I am unable to speak about these percentages 
among the Muslims of all India. But I know figures for Bombay. The number of 
Muslim students in the colleges in the Bombay Presidency is less tlian the number 
of women students of the other communities I want a ban 1 of sedfiess workers who 
would in the way of the Lord be ready to devote their titne an i attention to the 
advancement of their brethren. Oiir arts, our sciences, our litcra'ures ( I^ersian and 
Arabic ) are being rapidly forgotten. The Persian language was the rour^ language 
of this country during the Moslem rule. The original histories of Moslem rule in 
India ate written in that language. Some of the greatest names in Persian literature 
are the names of those who wrote books and poetry under the Moslem rulers May 
I mention the names of Abul Fazal Fyzee, Amir Khusrow Iraqi and Urfi ? To turn 
to Arabic, a language rich in learning. Our holy Quran is written in Arabic. The 
great commentaries in the Quran, and authentic Islamic histories are in Arabic. Our 
ethics, philosophy, Ahadis, Fiqh are enshrined in that language. I feel that it is 
absolutely necessary that at least a certain percentage of our intelligent youths 
should devote themselves to the acquiring of these languages and keeping alight 
the lamp of Arabic and Persian learning. 

Before parting with the subject of eduction may I point out that we Shias hold 
in our hands a powerful instrument for the imparting of general education (more 
particularly in Islamic history and Islamic religion) in the Roza Khani or Majlises 
that are being held all over India during the two months of Mohorram and of Safar, 
as well as on Thursday evenings, during the rest of the year. The great love of a 
Shia for the Imams and particularly the Lord of the martyr Imam Husein will 
preclude general lectures on history, philosophy or ethics being given during the first 
twelve days of the Mohorram, but after that if care is taken to have men of real 
learning to go on the pulpit and to convey religious instruction and introduce their 
audience to Islamic history and to principles of Shariat ethics, and of philosophy, a 
great advance will be made in generally educating the people to think rightly and 
to act rightly. I have the honour of being the managing trustee of the Persian 
Mosque at Bombay. I have made it a condition with our leader of prayers (a gentle¬ 
man of considerable learning and ideal moral character) to preach on the principles 
of the Shariat every evening for half an hour after the Isha prayers. He has been 
doing it for more than half an hour every evening, but I am sorry to say that the 
response we have so far received is not in accordance with our expectations. If the 
same is done in at least some of the principal mosques of the great cities of India, 
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and there is a propaganda to attend these meetings in general and the prayers in 
particular, a great advance will soon be made in the people’s knowledge of the 
principles of our Shariat and of Islamic history. 

To turn to the education of girls. In this the Moslem girls are lamentably 
backward. I am told that in the U. P. even il.e richest zemindars make no serious 
attempt to educate their daughters. This is surely against the spirit and the letter 
of Islamic law. The Prophet said that ‘paradise is at the feet of your mothers’. 
Praise of woman could no further go. How can you advance when one half of your 
community is sunk in the darkness of ignf)rance ? The goal set before India now 
is that of responsible government. We hear Dominion Status, independence, etc. 
freely talked about. But with power comes responsibility an I how will you be able to 
discharge your responsibility to your country, to your families, and to yourselves if 
you r women by reason of their utter ignorance are unable to assist you ? 

I want action and not words. I want self-sacrifice and not a desire to take 
credit when none is due. Look at the strides the Hindus have taken. Look at the 
Servants of India society at Poona. Look at the advance which the Moslems made 
by self-sacrifice and endeavours of a single patriot, Sir Syed Ahmed Khan. My 
next point is that you must resolve to take, and take, concerted action. For, without 
concerted action there can be no a Ivancc. You must also resolve to assist each 
other, for without assistance you can not get on. Remember that every rupee that 
goes in the pockets of your brother in Islam is to that extent a source of strengdi to 
Islam and every rupee wliich might not have gone into the pocket of a Moslem but 
goes into other pockets is to that extent a weakening of your Moslem brother which 
means to that extent a weakening of Islam iiself 

Now, to briefly take stock of our position. The work that we have done is :— 

( a ) The eastablishment of the Shia Orphanage at Lucknow. ( b ) The starting 
of the newspaper “Surfraz”. (r) The foundaion of a national pres^, (d) The 
foundation of a branch of tl\is conferen:e for the preservation of our Holy tombs 
and buildings. ( e ) Tanzim so far as (he Sliia community is concerned. 

The work which you have done so far goes to show that we are practical, but 
unfortunately (here is no financial backing up and there is no reserve fund, with 
the re.sult that the above institutions run the risk of ceasing to exist on any day. 
It therefore behoves us to see that the continuance of the orphanage, the newspaper, 
and the press, is secured by making proper financial provision for each of them. 
When we have undertaken and established national institutions, it is our duty to see 
that their future continuince is properly provided for first before other schemes are 
undertaken. I would suggest the formation of a financial committee of this conference 
charged with the duty of carefully examining the whole question and recommending 
to your standing committee the measures to be undertaken for securing financial 
stability for all these institutions. 

But we cannot rest content with what we have done. The rapid advances which 
the non-Moslem communities are makir g from day to day must awaken you to a 
sense of responsibility and the necesrdiy of your taking concerted and disciplined 
action to secure Moslem advancement. It is not possible to stand where you are. 
You must either advance or retrograde. I have already referred to the steps to be taken 
for the spread of education. i understand that His Highness the Mir of Khairpur 
has made a grant to this conference and has promised to make further grants when 
necessary. Allama Hindi Saheb in order to promote Tanzim has during the last 18 
months travelled in the North, Sind and Kashmir and has established district 
committees. On the frontier in Sind, Kashmir and Bengal, district conferences have 
also been established. I trust these efforts will not only be maintained but will be 
redoubled. 

You have also done good work in the cause of the preservation and enforcement 
of Wakfs But there is still much lee-way to make. There are still many Wakfs 
that are unknown and the condition of many Muslim endowments throughout India is 
deplorable. In Bombay there is a Wakf Act that has been in force for some years. 
It has done and is doing much good, I understand, than that in your province. You 
have succeeded in getting an inquiry committee established under a 
resolution of the provincial Council. This committee is making enquiries and will 
in due course make its recommendations to the Government for the better manage- 
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ment of Muslim endowments in your province Personally, I think, that in every 
province of this country there should be charity commissioners on the lines of the 
charity commissioners in England to look after charities. I have no doubt that when 
the committee makes its report its recommendations will be carefully considered 
and legislation will follow by which it is hoped that the condition of the Muslim 
endowments will be greatly improved. 

As for the activities of the Anjuman for the protection of the holy tombs and 
buildings : Disappointment has been caused in some quarters over the treaty entered 
into by Persia with Ibn Saud. I am not prepared to condemn Persia for the treaty. 
The Persians know their own interests better than vve do and besides one needs to 
have all the facts before him ere he form a proper opinion. It is not necessary for 
me to enter into any elaborate account of the Najdi history. By now every one of 
you knows the barbarities practised by them in the beginning of the last century, 
and the fate they met with in the end. Two years ago you passed a condemnatory 
resolution which could not be acted upon. 

There is not a Moslem heart in this country orthroughout the world which does not 
desire a reversal of the Balfour Declaration. The whole Islamic world has protested 
and is protesting against it. The recent disturbances were most deplorable. But the 
Balfour Declaration was at least one of the potent causes that led to them and it will 
be the duty of Parliament to consider its recall. 

Moslem opinion on the question of Sarda Act is divided Your committee has 
already passed a resolution condemning the Act. There will he a discussion on this 
bill at this conference. As I have the honour of being your president an 1 as such 
will have to keep the course of the debate. I have no desire in this speech to express 
my own views. 

Concluding, the president said : 

There is on the Moslem community the stigma of being a backward community. 
We, who were at one time at the head of affairs in India for more than 800 years, 
have fallen and are still falling low. May I therefore once more appeal for an 
awakening amongst you and all other Moslems, that you wil! cast off this lethargy 
of sloth and Phoenixdike rise with vigour and life fiom your ashes ? If we organize and 
correlate our efforts the time will not be distant when we shall no longer liave thi-. 
stigma of being a backward community and sh.ill take our proper and legitimate 
position in the councils of our country and the governance o( this great empire and 
in shaping the destinies of our dear motherland.” 

RESOLUTIONS 

On reassembling on the next day, the 27 th Drremhrr^ the conference recorded a 
resolution strongly condemning the cowardly bomb outrage on the Viceroy’s 
special. 

The Sarda Marriage Act aroused a controversial and animated discussion but the 
conference after a long debate recorded a vote against the legislation, holding it as a 
measure interfering with the Islamic religious laws and, therefore, requesting the Gov¬ 
ernment to exempt the Muslims from its operation. 

The opposition to the motion condemning the Act was led by Syed Haidar 
Mehdi. He said that the law only gave the right to give the girl in marriage, but it 
never limited the age at which marriage should be celebrated. The reason why the 
Islamic law did not fix age limit for marriage was that the aitairnment of puberty 
varied with the conditions of the different countries and climes. 

The resolution against the Act was recorded by an overwhelming majority. 

Joint Electorates 

The only other subject of importance which the conference considered was 
the joint electorates and the conference recorded almost unanimously, on the motion 
of Dr. Syed Mahmudulhasan of Rae Bareli, a resolution urging that the next Assem¬ 
bly, Council and Local Board elections should be held with joint electorates but the 
seats for the Muslims should be reserved. 

After transacting some other business, the conference adjourned. 



European & Anglo-Indian Conferences 

The European Association Conference 

Addressing the annual conference of the European Association which 
was held at Bombay on the 12 th Decemher W 29 Mr. W. L. TRAVERS 
surveyed the political situation and restated the objects of the Association. 
There was one trend, he said, in the political events of the past 
summer which had struck liim very much. It was a movement in what one might 
describe as the left centre of Indian politics. There had been a cleavage, and a 
movement to the right on the one hand and to the left, on the other. There was in 
every province a considerable number of Indians who, while being ardent nationalists 
to the core, were yet even more ardent as social reformers, among whom there had 
been a move to the right. He believed that many of these were prepared to co¬ 
operate in future and he thought that the Viceroy'^ declaration was issued, in an 
attempt to pccelerate and cement this move to the right and to gain their cooperation 
by removing all doubts and conceding them a Round Table Conference. The idea of 
such a conference came originally from Mr. C. R. Das and Mr. Travers wished that 
Mr. Das were alive to find his great wish realised. 

After referring to the movement in the extreme left, the speaker proceeded to 
declare that the present seemed to be a moment when the objects and policy of their 
Association should be once more defined. ‘The main objective is defence,’ he declared, 
‘but never will if be defiance. We shall defend—should they attack—our rights in 
this country. We shall defend our legidmate livelihood, our trade, our commerce 
and we shall defend with all the vigour, energy, and resistance whereof the British 
are capable ; but we hope and trust that our rights will nor be assailed, for in the 
future as in the past we earnestly desire cooperation with the Indian fellow-subjects 
in all that represents progress. Especially do we desire to aid in what I may term 
as social reform, in the fight against disease, in the improvement of agriculture in 
order to bring more real wealth to the people; in other words, to help to raise the stan¬ 
dard of life of the poor. To this service, in all its branches we ardently desire to 
devote ourselves.’ 

Turning to the domestic affairs of the Association, Mr. Travers said it was 
obvious that the Association must in future expand. He refuted the suggestion that 
the Calcutta executive committee took too much upon itself and added that despite 
the criticism of the constitution of the Association, a reference to the branches had 
shown that they a])preciated the present system and desired it to remain. 

After the presidential address, Mr. GAVIX JOXES (U. P.), congratulated the Coun¬ 
cil of the Association on sending a message to the Secretary of State supporting the 
Viceroy's announcement. The spirit and substance of the message should have 
the whole-hearted support of every European and Indian, but he would have been 
happier had the pharse “Dominion Status” not been used, for it would aggravate the 
very misunderstanding which the Viceroy was anxious to remove. What Indian 
politicians understood by Dominion Status was virtual independence ; but it was 
quite impossible for India to attain that status within any time that could reasonably 
be defined. He feared the Viceroy's announcement, coming immediately after the 
Congress demand for Dominion Status within a definite period, was likely to be 
misunderstood as the immediate grant of Dominion Status. He did not want hopes 
to be engendered that could not be realised. 

Mr. Chambers (Madras) and Sir Reginald Spence (Bombay), also spoke, express¬ 
ing approval of the message to the Secretary of State. 

The London Sub committee 

The Conference then adopted a resolution recording its approval of the work of 
the London sub-committee of the Council appointed to examine possible safeguards 
against legislation in India which discriminates between any race or creed. The 
conference approved of the temporary arrangements to continue the London com- 
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mittee’s work for the next six months and requested the Council, in consulation 
with its branches, to make some such organisation permanent. 

The Round-table Conference 

The Conference, while welcoming the procedure which will follow the publication 
of the Simon Report, considered that any conference, to be effective, must of neces¬ 
sity be one to which all important interests in India should be given an opportunity 
of nominating representatives. 

The Conference also urged the Council to see that the European community were 
effectively represented at any conference winch might take place in London and its 
representatives afforded the requisite legal and secretarial assistance. 

Definition of “European” 

The Conference considered it essential that the existing definition of “European” 
and “Anglo-Indian” be examined by the Council with legal assistance botii in India 
and England with a view to seeing what, if any, changes are desirable and to secure 
such changes as may be necessary in any amendment of the Government of 
India Act. 

Relationship with other Political Parties 

By another resolution, the Conference expressed its readiness to support any 
other political party in India willing to work the reformed constitution with justice 
and equity to all communities and political minorities. 

The Conference also resolved that the Association should make the defence of 
the rural interests the main point of its concern. 

Proposal for Ladies* Au.kiliary 

The Conference recommended the establishment of a ladies’ auxiliary organi.sation 
within the Association. 

European Immioration 

The Conference urged that the Council sliould (.onsider the desirability of 
introducing a private bill in the Assembly to deal with the subject of European 
immigration. 


The St. Andrews^ Day Dinner 

presiding over the St. Andrews’ Day Dinner held at Calcutta on the 'iOth Suvemher 
1929 Mr. A, J. F. BLAIR delivered the following speech :— 

The toast of“The Viceroy and the Land we Live in” is one which must appeal 
strongly to the imagination of every Briton who comes to this country India has 
on the whole been fortunate in her Viceroys, and can point to a succession of distin¬ 
guished statesmen who have given her ungrudgingly of their best. His Excellency 
Lord Irwin is the worthy inheritor of a gtcat tradition, to which he brings his own 
contribution as an Englishman of high character and deep sincerity, and a statesman 
of the widest sympathies. It is to us—as I have no doubt it is to His Excellency— 
a source of regret that he has been prevented from visiting Calcutta this cold season, 
for I can imagine no finer tonic for a statesman who is weighted with Lord Irwin’s 
vast responsibilities than to come into contact, even if only for a few weeks, with the 
British and Indian citizens of the second city in the Empire. But, gentlemen, as 
the Viceroy faces those vital problems that now clamour for solution I feel sure he 
may rely at all times upon the sympathy and co-operation of the great mercantile 
community of Calcutta, with its strong seasoning of Scottish grit and its long tradition 
of Scottish loyalty. 

British India—A “joint Creation” 

It can hardly be said that the discussion of those problems is opening under the 
happiest conditions. The recent pronouncement of His Excellency the Viceroy 
war, obviously and specifically intended to clear the air. Actually it has raised a 
political dust-storm which has raged from Dan to B.^ershebi and has once more 
enveloped the issues in a haze of -party controversy. It has, of course, saved the 
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face of those Indian politicians who had gaily undertaken, for the second time in ten 
years, to liberate their country on the first of January; but whether that result is 
sufficient to justify the flouting of the Simon Commission is a matter that only time 
can decide. Already the ultra-extremists profess to t egret Jieir acceptance of the 
Viceroy’s olive branch, and are once more talking big about independence. Gentle¬ 
men, we shall be well arlvised to measure the jiresent threats by past perforinances 
and not to start packing before our extremist friends have begun to compose their own 
little differences. In the meantime two facts or rather one fact and a moral—emerge 
from the latest episode. Tiie moral is that you cannot reconcile the irreconcilable, 
and that it is worse than useless to try. The fact is that the whole of the differences 
which divide what may be called the Conservative from the Radical point of view— 
in other words the Hrii sh from the extreme Nationalist point of view—are capable of 
being reduced to one : and that one is the time factor. We Britons fully share 
the confiilence of the most perfervid Nationalists that India, with its vast resources 
and its gifted pcajiRs, is moving to a ilestiny greater than it has ever known. But 
surely to the student of jjistory it must be obvious that destiny is not waiting for 
it round the corner. It is at present a distant ideal, which can neither be forced 
nor rushed ; anrl the India with w’bich we are dealing lo-day is not the India that 
is to be. The India of to-day is British Indi.i, which is .i joint creation, whicli could 
only have been built uj) as it h.is been over two centuries through the willing co¬ 
operation of llie British aiul Indian elements and fabric. It is, as Lord Reading has 
recently pointed out, a panncrshif) ; and the terms of a partnership cannot be varied 
by either party at will and without reference to the other, nor is it feasible for the 
junior to dictate to the senior, or to grab the entire asses's of the latter. These facts 
are apt to be neglected in the lurmoil of cf)ntiovcrsy and in the impatient quest after 
an ideal which, between ourselves, Itas n^ver yet been realized tinywhere on land or 
sea. But they govern the situation and they cannot be safely ignored. 

‘‘RiGtir.s” Must Be RiisrEcrED 

While we in Calcutta are eng igcd in the pious rites associated with the anniver¬ 
sary of St. Andrew, the Simon Commission in London is doubtless putting the 
finishing touches to its long cxjiected report. I belong to the small minority who are 
not deep in the confi lence of Sir Jolin Simon an I his colle.igues, and, therefore, am 
unable to hand you the latest version of their forthcoming recommendations. But, 
speaking as a private citizen, I tliink we :irc entitled to demand that when they do 
emerge into daylight they will safeguard the legitimate interests of every community 
in India—the British community not excCjitcd. Any proposals which would open the 
door to a jiolicy of expropriation or to the glutting of racial animosities, would be re¬ 
sented and resisted to the very uttermost. Hitherto the British community in India 
has co-operated loyally with the Government and with other communities, in order to 
make the reforms a success. We have given up voluntarily most of our former pri¬ 
vileges—such as they were—but our plain rights as citizens and as man of business 
remain, and those rights must be respected. We ask no more ; we can accept no 
less. 

Right To “Firm Government.” 

Chief among them is the right to live under a stable Government. We claim that 
so long as the King’s writ runs in India the King’s Government must govern. We 
complain that ever since the War it has, with few exceptions, shown an increasing 
reluctance to do so. Nor is this opinion confined to ourselves. It is shared, we 
believe, by thousands of those level-headed Indians wlio have joined us in the work of 
commercial, industrial and sciencific development and whom we specially greet to¬ 
night in the person of that great captain of industry. Sir Rajeiidra Nath Mookerjee. 
Behind these enlightened business and professional men stand 250 millions of the 
most honest and hardworking peasantry in the world. I have been too long in this 
country to dogmatize as to the mental processes of the Indian peasant. I could not tell 
you off-hand whether his favourite author is .Adam Simiih or Karl Marx, or vvhether 
he is or is not a convert to the whole gospel of western democracy. But I think we 
may safely assume that whether he has anything to lose he values good government 
more than anything else on earth—and that to him good Government spells firm 
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government. I believe he would rather be governed sternly than governed weakly, 
because he knows from age-long experience that a week government is almost worse 
than no government at all. 


“Inter-Racial Friction.” 

It ought to be a relief to turn from politics to those social and economic questions 
which enter much more intimately into our daily life, hut it is juat here, as it seems 
to me, that the perplexities, and even the dangers of the present situation are most 
acute. For more than 30 years 1 have watched the (mrents of anti-llrilish feeling 
growing and expanding until to-day they are merged in what might almost be 
described as a great river of racial unrest. That livcr has been fed by many streams 
of which perhaps the most poisonous is the daily and weekly propaganda that pours 
from the Indian press. And yet, gentlemen, I can recall the time when it was so 
small a rivulet tliat it might easily have been dammed u]) or diverted by the efforts 
of a dozen sympathetic Engliblimen or Scotsmen in CalciiUa. When 1 came to 
India 35 years ago I found tlie educated Indians as a class not only desirous but eager 
to cultivate their British fellow-citizens. They admired us, they resiiecte 1 us, they 
paid us the compliment of desiring to b’j like us If the overtuies which were then 
made for a measure of social equ.ility had been received ia a generous spiiit, I 
venture to say we should have had veiy mud', less inter racial friction than there has 
been during the past 25 years Unfortunately, at the ciirit'al time, the spirit of racial 
ascendancy was much more prevalent among Europeans than it is to-day. There 
was no answering gesture ; anti for 30 years 1 have w-atchetl the bitterness engen¬ 
dered by that and by other rebuffs, intensifying and fostering until it has infected 
the entire field of inter-racial contacts. 

“Birds of Passage” 

Gentlemen, if these deplorable conditions are to be retrieved we must face the 
facts ; we must see ourselves as others see us, an.l we must consider whe:e we liave 
been to blame ; for depend iii>on it, where these acute diffciences exist it is 
worse than folly to impute the blame to one side only. .’\n I therefore, with your 
permission, and even at the risk of overtaxing youi pati-once, I will go on to indicate 
one further source of discontent. 

We have been called “birds of passage”. Let u.s examine the a-'-Cusition and see 
where it takes us. Putting aside Government olfi'Dils—who of course have always 
been altruists to a man—what, gentlemen, is the aim and object of the average 
Britisher who comes to India to engage in tr.ide, in commerce or in one of the 
professions ? Correct me if I am wrong, bui is not it generally this— to make as 
much money as he can in the shortest lime posable, and llien to m.ike tracks for 
home at such a pace that you cannot see him for the dust ? I am speaking of the 
average British citizen who comes out to this country. There are exceptions—and 1 
take off my hat to them—there are Englishmen and Scotsmen and Welshmen and 
Irishmen in Calcutta and in other parts of India who has always taken a living interest 
in the country, in the people, in their- places of resilence an I in their civic 
responsibilities. There are men in this company wlio have given unselfishly their 
time and money—their time which is money—to service on our municipil bodies, on 
our legislative bodies, and on our charitable institutions. There arc other British 
citizens who have given liberally to the cause of charity, of education, and of 
agricultural development. As President of the Caledonia Society I am proud to tell 
you that the most princely benefaction that has ever been made this year by a 
member of our Society, who has given to the cause of charity and education in 
Bengal a sum of fifteen lakhs of rupees. He lias forbidden me to divulge his name, 
but I feel justified in disclosing the fact of his generosity as an incentive to the 
hundreds of budding millionnaires I see around me, who arc going to make their 
fortunes in India in the course of the next twenty years. 

But these cases are exceptional. So far as most of us are concerned, I am afraid 
we are quite content to make our pile as big as possible, and then to cart if all away 
with us when we leave the country. That may be good business, but I ask you, and 
I ask myself— is it good citi 25 enship ? So long as it can be said of us that we are 
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“birds of passage*'—on the make—I see little hope of any permanent improvement 
in inter-racial relationship. 

The case would be different if it were possible for us to settle in the country and 
identify ourselves with its interests as did all our predecessors in the empire and the 
Government of India. One has heard that some of those wlm were in such a hurry to 
depart have been disappointed b, tlie conditions which greeted them on their return 
to Britain. It might have been worth their while considering whether, on one or other 
of India's marvellous uplands, they might not have obtained many of the conveniences 
without most of the drawbacks of retiren ent to Euroj)e at the present time. But if 
this were impracticable, for reasons of health or education, then they might have 
considered how far lh(iy were justified in clearing out of India, bag and baggage, 
without one gesture of gratitude or regret. lam convinced of this, that if British 
citizen on reiircmeni from India had made even a small voluntary public contribution 
to the welfare of his In lian fellow citizens, the aggregate sum subscribed would by 
this time have been enormous, and fruitful source of bitterness would have been 
removed. 

Not “The Land Of Regrets." 

Gentlemen, “the lanrl we live in'* has also bcc.* called “the land of Regrets." 
And yet it is, in every sense of the Scriptural phrase, “a good land"—a land flowing 
with milk and honey. It is a generous country which has supported us all in comfort 
and has eit.ibled many of us to lav by for our old age. It is a land of greater variety 
titan is to be found anywhere else on earth, unless on the American continent— 
possessing as it does every kind of climate, cverv kind of scenery, every kind of game, 
every kind of wealth, vcgetnldc and mineral. It affords unexampled opportunities to 
the statesman, tlie mlrninistralor, the soldier, the engineer, the merchant, the artist, 
the scholar. It is for most of us the country where the best years of our manhood are 
spent. It is or it ought to be for all ol us “Mother India", whose salt we have eaten, 
and will be faithful thereio. How can such a country be a land of Regrets if we are 
prepared to do onr duty by it ? On the contraiy, I maintain tha*; if we quit ourselves 
like men aivl like citizens ; if we acknowledge and endeavour to repay the debt of 
honour wldch we owe to India ; if we learn to love Indii as the most generous of 
foster-mo'hers and l\er children as bouna to us by lies of affection and gratitude— 
India will be no land of Regrets, but a Ian I of glorious opportunities and a land of 
splendid memories, no! only to us but to those whom we leave behind us when at 
last we have to go 


The Governor’s Speech. 

His Excellency Sir Stanley Jackson, in the course of bis speech, said :— 

I listened to Mr. Fraser Blair’s eloquent and striking speech with much 
interest. Mr. Blair has had a long experience in this country, having come out 35 
years ago, the saute time that I paid my visit to India. His calling has enabled him 
to devote much time to the study ot India—her history and her problems, and his 
views must be listened to with interest and respect. In his speech I was sorry to 
hear that he thought that the habit of Europeans leaving this country in a hurry 
was to some extent responsible for the resentment and ill-will which has shown 
itself amongst Indians. I do not propose to dwell upon it as it appears to me that 
no good could be clone by discussing the truth or falseness of the old accusations 
which when originally made was not intended to be complimentary, nor do I think 
it would be calculated to assist in promoting that atmosphere of good-will which 
we hope is making its appearance from better understanding, but I should like to 
say that my experience of men who have made a success of their business and 
received a suitable reward is not that they are anxious to run away from India, but 
did circumstances permit, they would much prefer to stay. It appears to me the 
conditions of their services here are to blame rather than the individuals. Half 
a dozen names occur to me of personal friends, and they may be regarded as typical 
of a large majority, whose services to Bengal and India arc on record, and these 
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services are in themselves a sufficient refutation of the worthiness or justice of any 
such charge. 

During his long experience Mr. Fraser Blair has seen great changes taking place 
in India. I dare say looking back he may feel that if certain events had not 
happened, and other things had been done or dealt with differently, it might have 
been better and the problems with which we are faced to-day would have been 
easier of solution. That may be, but although we cannot divest ourselves of our 
responsibilities for the past, and we do not wish to, I think we must at this moment 
be more concerned with the future, and as to how, takinj^ things as they are to-day, 
we can best assure the future progress and j)rosperity of all peoples in India, consis¬ 
tent with the interests of that Commonwealth of Nations which make up the British 
Empire, of which India is a part and should, we ho{)e in tlie fullness of time, be a 
partner. 

Viceroy’s Statement 

Since we last met a year ago, much of great political importance has happened. 
At the end of last year and the beginning of this for nearly 6 months, the Simon Com¬ 
mission were in India, several weeks of which they spent in Bengal. The general 
response accorded to them in this Presidency, though not enthusiastic, was not 
marred by any untoward event and they received a fair measure of assistance. 
Having finished their mission in India, they are now nearing the completion of their 
report, and until this is presented to His Majesty’s Ciovernment, no good purpose 
can be served by attempting to anticipate their recornmenflations. On ihc return of 
the Viceroy to India early this month, after consultation with His Majesty’s Gov¬ 
ernment, he issued a statement in which he re affirmed the luirposc underlying the 
well-known Declaration of 1917 and announced the decision of the Government, after 
the publication of the Simon Commission’s Report, to invite accredited representatives 
of p olitical thought in British India and representatives of the In lian States to a 
Conference in London with His Majesty's Government. At this Conference it is 
proposed that the views of all parties siumld be put forward and discussed, indivi¬ 
dually or collectively, with a view to assisting the Government to place proposals 
before Parliament for the constitutional advance in India, which might be regarded 
as providing a wide measure of general assent. 

Indian Leaders’ Response. 

There appears to be no question that this statement has had an arresting effect 
upon the attention of all people in India interested in India’s welfare and political 
progress. It was with genuine satisfaction that \vc lead a resolution passed at the 
Conference of prominent leaders of political opinion in Iiitlia which, lliough containing 
certain qualifications, had every appearance of being an appreciative response to 
what they regarded as an honourable endeavour to meet the Indian opinion and dispel 
misunderstanding and mistrust which clouded previous conditions. 

Hope of Co-operation. 

This decision inspires the hope of co-operation which may help to transform the 
constitutional and political outlook and discredit the methods of agitation based upon 
suspicion, mistrust and racial hatred. It is only right that we should recognise that 
such a condition has been largely made possible through the confidence and respect 
which Lord Irwin’s straightforward and sympathetic handling of Indian problems 
has created. It is to be hoped that the invitation to the Conference will be accepted 
in the spirit in which it is offered and that meanwhile every effort will be made 
throughout India to foster the atmosphere of good-will and trust which has made 
its welcome appearance and which, if allowed to continue, must undoubtedly 
facilitate the difficult task of solving India’s political problem. 

The ‘Irreconcilables.'’ 

It is not possible to estimate to what extent this ray of sunshine has penetrated 
the clouds of mistrust and antagonism which hang over Bengal. I fear it cannot 
penetrate far until the broader views of statesmanship prevail over the narrow and 
short-sighted attachment to political opportunism which at present holds the field ; 
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but there are signs that the prospect of diicct approach to His Majesty’s Government 
has appealed to all but the irreconcilables who still cling to the belief that they can 
attain their ends by methods as iinstatesmanlike as they are impossible. 

Ministry Problem. 

I would like to refer to the constitutional difficulty with which I find myself faced 
in this Presidency. As you are aware, since the election six months ago, the 
Government has been carried on under special emergency powers, without the 
assistance of Ministers responsible for the Transferred Subjects. This has been 
mainly due to a lack of indication that any Ministry I might appoint would be able 
to rely upon that suppoit which might reasonably be expected to assure its stability. 
This state of things has gone on long long enough and I am faced with the position 
of either asking the Governor-General in Council with the sanction of the Secretary 
of State in Council under the provisions of Devolution Rule 6 to suspend or revoke 
the transfer of the Transferred Subjects, that is, to continue the present arrangement 
indefinitely on the ground of not being in a position to appoint Ministers, or to 
appoint Ministers and take the chance of their obtaining the support of majority in 
the Council. 

To Revive Dyarchy. 

I feel I cannot resort to the first of these alternatives for two reasons :—Firstly, 
I am not prepared to admit that the Constitution has broken down and secondly, 
the new Council must have an opportunity of exercising its constitutional rights. I 
believe that the majority of the present Council desire that Ministers should be 
appointed. I personally feel that in the general interest there should be Ministers 
responsible for the Transferred Subjects, and I propose, at the earliest possible 
moment, to appoint Ministers, who, I hope, may prove to be generally accep¬ 
table. 

Governor's Threat. 

There is just one other matter to which I feel I must refer. For some time past 
Government liave been concerned at the persistent indication in statements in the 
Press and on public platforms that endeavours are to be made to fulfil the terms of 
a resolution which was passed at the All-India Congress meeting in Calcutta last 
Christmas. It is probable that much will depend upon the outcome of the discussions 
at the All-India Congress to be held in Lahore next month. In view of the change 
of outlook amongst certain section of public opinion which has appeared since the 
proposal for a Conference was made by His Majesty’s Government, it is hoped that 
better counsels will prevail. If this is so, it will be found that this Government will 
quickly respond to any indication that the spirit underlying the Delhi Resolution 
has permeated into Bengal ; but on the other hand in case of any general disturbance 
of the normal life in this Presidency, the Government have very clear and definite 
duties to perform. Whilst ready to regard generously any orderly and legitimate 
expression of political feeling, they must also be prepared to meet any emergency 
which in any way threatens to disturb or interfere with the performance of the 
peaceful avocations of the inhabitants of the Presidency. 



The A. I. & Domiciled European Association 

Col. Gidney, in the course of his presidential address at the Anglo-Indian and 
I^omiciled European Association’s annual general meeting held at Calcutta on the 
12 th, Jxlif 1920 observed :— 

We are at piesent engaged in drafting a suitable clause or note for submission 
to the Indian Statutory Commission for securing economic protection. In this con¬ 
nection I feel I must, even if it be to strike a janing note, raise my voice of emphatic 
protest against the sup})]ementaTy note recently submitted to the Indian Siatulory 
Commission by the London Anglo-Indian Association in which an effort was made 
to suggest a statutory projective clause. I have no doubt that the effort was well- 
intentioned, though it was based on an utter lack of knowledge of our true economic 
l)osition to-day. The note demands that our protection should consist in retaining 
the economic position we occupied in the various grades of Government services 
on 1-1-1929 and that this protection should last for one generation, i e , about 30 years. 
Now such a sugfl^'sticm is bound to do us more harm than good because it is l3ased 
on a wholly incoirect concejition of the (conomic position we occujiied on 1-1-IQ29, 
and in utter ignorance of tlie fact that this position in the vaiious services had already 
been exposed to and prejudiced by the ravages of the effects of a decade of Indiani- 
sation. The dale suggested should have been i-1-1919, but as it is obviously im¬ 
practicable to turn the hands of the clock, the alternative suggestion should have 
been made, viz, that the lecruitment of Anglo-Indians and l^omiciled Europeans, 
should be so ordained that within five years’ time from 1930, it regained the econo¬ 
mic po.sition it occupied in the various Government seivices on 1-1-1Q19 with the 
stipulation that this proportion be maintained for another thirty years. 

Unfortunately this is not the first time the London Anglo-Indian Assoc'iation has 
incorrectly rej)orted itself as representative of the community in Iiulia and ha.s 
arrogated to itself, unauthorised and without consuhation widi the As-socia 1 ion m 
India, the issuing of the policy of the community. 'I hough 1 value the co-operation 
of the London Association and apiircciate its desire to he!}) us, yet 1 would he utteily 
failing in my duty were I to hesitate to ask ihi^ Conference to express .'n words that 
brook, no doubt, its disapprovxil of the unauthorised interfcrciKe on the ])art of tlie 
London Association and to inform it that tlie community in Iiulia will under no 
circumstances permit its policy to be dictated by the London Anglo-Indian Associa¬ 
tion. This is the prerogative of the community living in India and not of a few 
permanently retired Anglo-Indian residents in England. I go furthci and say we 
must repudiate this protective clause submitted by the London Anglo-Indian Associa¬ 
tion and inform the Indian Statutory Commission that it has not our authority or 
approval. 

It is high time tlie London Anglo-Indian Association was made to understand 
that it cannot and must not assume duties which arc solely and entirely ours and that it 
must mind its own business. The existence of the London Anglo-Indian Association 
is only recognised and justified by its rejlresentation under our aegis cf any com¬ 
munal matters which can be more conveniently handled by men on the spot, but 
this in no way allows the carte hlanchr interference from which we have recently 
suffered. 

Relationship With Other Communities 

Our relationship with other communities continues to be friendly, but I feel the 
time has come when the community must look for and cultivate its points of contact 
with other communities rather than develop its points of differences. Here, I would 
like to make an appeal to everyone present and ask each delegate to convey it to the 
members of the branch. It is this. During the last Legislative Assembly session, 
Mr, Jayakar, M.L.A., for whom I have a great regard, complained of the discourtesy 
of Anglo-Indian Railway employees to Indian passengers. It was admitted that this 
discourtesy was much less than formerly, but that it still existed. The entire Indian 
block of the Legislative Assembly was loud in its denunciation of this treatment. 
I am not prepared to admit that it exists to a large extent to-day, but that it does 
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exist. I feel sure and it is to remove this charge tliat I venture to appeal to the 
Anglo-Indian Railway employees and travellers to treat all Indian passengers from 
the humblest to the highest with that decorum and courtesy which we would expect 
from them. After all India is our home and In lians, our brothers. They often look 
to us for advice and help ami what could cultivate that feeling of bon comradie 
better than courtesy and kindness to our Indian lellow citizens ? I feel sure that my 
appeal will not fall on deaf ears. For, indeed, the time has come when we must 
associate ourselves more closely with the Indians and i>erhaps eventually ourselves, 
to the Muslim and Indian Christian communities with whom, as a rninoiity community 
we have many points in common requiring a common protection. 

By the largess of Government we have hitherto been more securely firmly estab¬ 
lished in our appointments, but to-day we have to meet the cl.ish of com)jetition and 
nothing will avail us unless we can meet it fortifieil, strengthened and buttressed by 
the ability to j^rove our equality of fitness. I claim that European education must be 
exaniined and treated on its merits and its efficiency to place employment on a 
basis of self-respect and stability an 1 not as an incubator of an Indian inferiority 
complex. 

I have for long seen the mal-adjustment of the present-day antitjuated system of 
European education with the economic organisations m India and the unemployment 
that has thereby resulted in all communities. United India must protest against 
this and I therefore warn you because I want to prepare you now while there is lime 
for a struggle greater m its consequences than we have hitherto experienced—a 
struggle we are called upon to meet with antiquated weapons and old fashioned 
tactics. 

Education in India from the highest to the lowest standanl is based on Western 
ideals and pedagogy and is therefore to a large extent unsuitable to India where the 
social and mental outlook of the people arc entirely different from those of the West, 
'fhe same applies to the economic organisations established in In.lia to-day, with 
the concurrent ^ result that the Indian an I the Anglo-Indian or the 
country-born European is looked upon as inferior to the imported European. 
We find this belief being put into practical effect in every department of 
Government from ilie mechanic trained in the Indian Railway shop, to the 
covenanted migrated workmen from England, from the imported European 
teachers and Anglo-Indian teacher with Indian degrees as also the Indian recruiteil 
members in all the sufierior services. 1 lie Governmciu capparcntly share the belief 
that Its siqierior effects and administrators, es[)ecially those in selection committees 
rnust be Europeans and when arlvcrtising for superior apjjointmeuts ojienly call for 
Europeans and those having British qualifications. What does this mean ? Nothing 
but an avowal of the inferiority complex of the Indian trained man. And yet no 
serious eftort is made to so alter the system of education as to elevate and improve 
the training colleges and the degiees given by our universities to the standard of 
similar European institutions. The result is that our schools, colleges and univer¬ 
sities are throw ing out into an inhospitable country its annual supply of thousands 
of ill-trained youths, branded as luisfiLs. Why, I ask, should India be the only British 
possession whose sons are required to proceed to Europe at a prohibitive cost to be 
trained there for employment in their owui country ? Again, 1 ask, in view of the 
avowed policy of the Government of India to secure equally between European 
and Indian degrees, why should all selection committees place a premium on 
European degrees and a discount on Indian degrees ? 

Elea for “industrial swaraj’’ 

India has both men and material to supply all her vvants and vast tracts of unex¬ 
plored country, mineral, agricultural etc. Its natural resources have hardly been tapp¬ 
ed. It is to-day crying for rapid expansion of railway, roadway and w\aterway systems. 
But Its commerce and industries are in the hands of a few monopolists, mainly, non- 
Indians, who help to drain it and enrich themselves. Its highest scientific and other 
appointments are in the hands of non-Indians. Its superior educational, engineering, 
Jkgal, medical and other needs are still being administered by recruits from Great 
Britain and her colonies, with the result that whilst other parts of the Empire are 
l^epmg abreast of the times, India through no fault of her own is static. Whether 
this has been the studied policy of the Government in the past or not, there is no 
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douln that the time has come when the old order must give way to the new and 
that united India must demand and be given equal facilities and opportunities to 
train and recruit every officer from the highest to the lowest in India. In short, India 
must be given industrial Swaraj. Only when this is done, will education and employ¬ 
ment adjust themselves and the economic distress of the country and our community 
in particular be relieved. 

The present Labour Government in England has a very alluring and extensive 
project of railway extension, house building and road-making schemes which, it is 
anticipated, will consi lerably relieve the present day condition of the acute uu- 
employmcnt in that country. 1 have the imagination to suggest that something 
similar must be projected in India to mitigate, if not to remedy, the same evil 
in India. I prognose the time is not far distant when the Government will 
find itselfcompelled to adopt some such policy. For no question is ever settled 
until it is scttleil in accordance with justice and the permanent principles of Govern¬ 
ment and as far India is concerned, the question of the most vital importance is 
the settlement of its economic problems, which are far moie acute and dangerous 
than anywhere else in the Empire. It is in the solution of India’s economic 
problems that the adjustment of India’s communal differences has the attainment of 
peace and security and it is here, that the Government, in conjunction with the 
businessman must be ready to play its part in the initiations of'an intensive and 
far-sighted policy towards the progress ol India’s industrial and commercial advance- 

ment. , i, , , 

There is no doubt tliat in another decade all the present day ditfciences between 
the ruler and the ruled b.ith in llritish and Feudatory India, between the Government 
and its legislators and betv\een the employer and the employee will be governed 
by the all-important bearing and inllucncc Labour will exercise. It needs no imagi¬ 
nation to visualise the day when the Labour Party will comiiletely control the 
future development and destiny of India and it is to this end I would draw the 
attention of the Anglo-Indian community. Labour and its wages are reaching a 
common level in India for all communities ; this condition exists already in most 
other countries of the world, but I want the coinmunity to fare these facts squarely 
so that its future activities will be directed towards achieving economic unity with 
the rest of India, co-operating with the rest of in lia, c()-0[)eiaiing with her peoples 
in the demands of equality of recognition and treatment with the rest of the other 
Dominions of the British Empire. The year under consideration lias been a memo¬ 
rable one in the history of the community and I feel sure our people rest satisfied 
in that their problems have been forcibly represented and their'interests zealously 
guarded by those in whose care they have been entrusted. 



Women’s Conferences 

The All-India Arya Mahila Conference 

Mrs. Rukmani Lakshrnipathi in the course of her presidential address at the 
All-India Arya Mahila Conference, which opened its session at Lahore on the 
267 /t. Dercnubcr 1 D 2 D^ observed ;— 

This conference of women is met liere to-day to shape the destiny of the coming 
generation of y(ning men and women. Its deliberations may not only have a weighty 
influence on the women’s movement in India, but may also help to formulate a 
“Declaration of Women’s Rights” so as to safeguard their interest. This period is a 
period of growth an 1 advancement for us women, a period of rebellion against cer¬ 
tain encrusted customs—rebellion in the sense that we have to fight to regain our lost 
ground. Unlike the Feminist movement in the West where women's very rights are 
questioned an>l where keen comjictition between min and woman prevails, our move¬ 
ment is not so much the (piestion of fighting for our rights as of fighting against 
meaningless customs and usages. The Indian Women’s movement is a necessary 
concomitant to the gradual evolution of our national life anil thought. 

There could not have been a more momentous time than the present when far- 
reaching politic il and soci il probUiiii .ire beloi'; the p lolic. I ren.inbcr during the 
early days of the movement theie was a time when Women's Conferences were apo¬ 
logetically held. Rut now times have changed Jind with the influx of ideas it is felt 
that progress is a m.iny-sided one. U means freedom for every individual. Recogni¬ 
tion of women’s capacity an.l social and ec onomic status are some of the privileges 
which women are clamouring for. The realization that we have a part to play in the 
larger yet comprehensive life of onr country h is dawned up.tin us. Women no longer 
need to be spooiifed. Anri they feel they are fit to take their legitimate and rightful 
place not only in the social an 1 j^olitical field but also in adminisir.iiive affairs. There 
is no blinking the fict that women felt that urge of j)rogressive advancement with 
lightning speed. They have realised that they have the will to achieve, the will to 
suffer and sacrifice to the fullest measure. Now that opportunity is afforded us to 
meet, discuss and arrange m liters that affect our welfire. What is urgently needed is 
the mobilisation of our forces in the interest of our a Ivancement and progress. 

The women’s movement is but a [)art of the larger natioml movement for liberty. 
The desire to share equally with man the responsibilities, as well as the power and the 
benefit that will accrue to an independent India is increasingly felt. 

Coming to social evils that confront us, 1 should like to draw your particular atten¬ 
tion to one or two evils which strikingly stan I out here in the Punjab. One of them 
is the Purdah system. Its evils as affecting women’s education and physical deve¬ 
lopment are so well known that we should do everything in our power to abolish 
them. We cannot say who were responsible for its introduction, whether Hindus or 
Mahomedans. Suffice it to say that whoever introduced it or under whatever cir¬ 
cumstances it might have been introduced, this evil custom to be stamped out 
requires effective propaganda, particularly through women. 

The Arya Samajists have admirable work to their credit,having started educational 
institutions everywhere and more than all in having succeeded to a large measure in 
their fight against caste prejudices and untouchabihty. They have also succeeded in 
creating a spirit of nationalism among the masses and in having implanted a deep 
love of the motherland. 

Hindu-Muslim Relations 

One unhappy feature of the North Indian politics is the Hiniu-Moslem tension. 

I do not wish to paint in black colour the evil but we do wish to bring to your notice 
that in the interest of our country and in view of the co.ning struggle we would be 
wise to close up our ranks and in a feeling of brotherhood work for the common cause 
of liberating India. Can anybody deny that mutual toleration and co-operation are 
the only solutions to this communal trouble ? We can never hope to live in peace if 
we are going to quarrel eternally over petty matters, like the beat of a drum before a 

50 
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mosque or the passing by of a procession with music as if these matter very much. 
Hindu-Muslim unity is not a mere catch-word or a vote-catching device, b is more 
than a mere truce, A little more forbearance, on either side, may result in the happy 
settlement of differences and may lead to the establishment of an Indian Raj where 
Hindu and Mahomedans will enjo - equ il opportunities. It is well worth noting that so 
long as there is a tidrd party affecting to kee[) the balance, Swaraj will be but an 
empty dream. Hindu-Muslim unity ought to be the chief item in our future pro¬ 
gramme of our work, and the chief plank of our political platform. 

For sometime past Mr. Sarda’s Child M irriagc Bill has been agitating the minds 
of people. Now that it has been passed into law, it has not come as a surprise u]Jon 
one to hear of protests from orthodox Hinlus and Mahomedans or from Sanatpnist 
Conferences held here and there. 

Before the Act will come into operation on the first of April 1930 the Local Boards 
and Municipalities have been called upon to do projxaganda in support ofthe measure. 
To evade the law thousands of marriages of children of a very early age are being 
performed from now, not knowing the unwisdom and the irrationality of such a pio- 
cedure. The Kulin Brahmins of Beng.il, the Nam budris of Malabar and a few Brah¬ 
mins of South India with progressive views perform post-puberty marriages by follow¬ 
ing the texts of the Smriti period. They do not consider marriages as anything sinful. 
But curiously enough the Die-hards seek the assistance of the very same texts which 
they interpret in a manner that will help to justify their action. According to Islamic 
law, there is nothing which militates against the Sarda .Act as no mention about the 
fixing of marriage and consummation is made in the Quoran. Legislation on this 
point is therefore not at variance with the teachings of the Prophet. 

Right of Divorck for Womfn 

Divorce is as important a question as the abolition of iiolygamy, and it has lecently 
evoked much controversy. At a conference of women lieKl ipiitc lately in Madras, a 
resolution was passed demanding legal separation and etpial divorce law. Even 
though very many women were opposed to it, yet there is no reason to believe that it 
would carry with it evil consequences. They refuse to see the ju^,(ice of it. We do 
not plead for any sort of licence, but wish to have it as a safeguaid against the 
tyranny of and ruthless treatment by husbands. A great majority of cases of mal¬ 
treatment of wives escape the notice of the public, the victims very often having the 
commisseration and the kindness to absolve their husbands fiom such crimes in their 
dying declarations. There must therefore be radically something wrong with our 
marriage system. I do not for a moment blame such husbands but I blame the very 
system which gives room for the practice of sucli cruelties Hence tlie agitation for 
a Divorce Law, 

Nothing is more supremely important and of greater moment tlian the considera¬ 
tion of t^e Economic Independence of women and equal inheritance laws. Under the 
existing Hindu law there are many disabilities affecting women in m.atters like guar¬ 
dianship of children and adoption, inheritance and maintenance, right of buying and 
selling property, Stridhanam and succession etc It is undoubtedly adiniitcd that 
the present law as administered is imperfect and incipiilable. U has therefore to be 
modified so as to bring it into harmony with modern conditions so that women may 
find their rightful place in society. 

Let me close with the earnest hope that situated as we are in the midst of a poli¬ 
tical crisis, we would be able to fulfil the mission of redeeming our country from 
subjection and usher into existence a freer and greater India. 


The Gujerat Provincial Women’s Conference 

The fourth session of the Gujerat Provincial Women’s Conference met at 
Ahmedabad on the 8th. December 1929 amidst great enthusiasm, Mrs. Indu- 
mall Diwan presiding. A large and representative gathering of ladies of all stations 
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in life had mustered strong to express their opinions on the various burning problems 
affecting the life of Indian women. 

Amongst the prominent people present were Lady Chinubhal, Lady Vidyagauri, 
Srimathi Shardaben Mehta, Lady Tanumati, Dr. Madora, Drs. Sumant and Hari- 
prasad Desai, Mr. Ramnarayan Pathak and others. 

Lady Vidyagauri, in pro])osing Mrs. Diwan to the chair, eulogised her services to 
the cause of women’s u]>lift and expressed the hope that she would give the best in 
her to the services of Gujerati women. 

Presidential Address 

Mrs. Indumati Diwan in the course of her presidential address said ;— 

Sisters and Brothers,—I beg to tender, at the '.outset, my most sincere gratitude 
and thanks to you for having selected me to guide your delilaerations this evening. 

Education is the bed-rock on which is based the re-construction of society and 
its cultural attainments. Look at Russia I Not only primary but even secondary 
education in Russia is free and rom[)iilsory. 

To-day in our country, nearly ten lakhs of children are receiving their education in 
primary and secondai y schools and colleges c)f which only 8 per cent receive their 
training in the higher classes of j)riinary schools, in secondary schools and colleges. 
It means dial a vast majority receive very nominal education. The figures of those 
receiving higher education are simply deplorable. 

Tlie jjresent educational system has been specially contrived for those who desire 
to he clerks, pleaders, doctors, engineers, and teachers. The Government finds crores 
of rupees for military expenditure and yet for the education of the rural population 
which amounts to 77 per cent it finds no money. 

If a selection is to be made between the two sexes for education may I venture to 
say, from the view point of our present and future renaissance, I would certainly 
demand a preference for our sex. 


Ctiili)-Marria(;k 

Our present institution of marriage has proved a great handicap in our develop¬ 
ment and progress. At the tender age of twelve and thirteen when a girl can hardly 
he said to come out of her teens and when her sister in other countries of the same 
age know.s nothing hut gay enjoyments and innocent games and her education, she 
is sent away to her husband to slioulder the responsibilities of liis house. She has 
hardly been trained for it. .And what is the result ? You find that her physical 
development is stopjied and the poor creature is crushed under the heavy load of 
hci household troubles. 

We, in India, are faced by a terrible tleath-loll among children. The child 
death-rate in India is comparably much higher than in other countries. The cause 
of this terrible toll can be traced to the ignorance of the girl mothers. If any 
religion sanctions child marriage, I would make bold to say that the religion needs 
10 be overhauled because the religion is nothing if not the creation of the time. 
The woman in the Hindu Society has been dislodged from her rightful status. She 
doet not hold to-day that position in the family that she rightly ought to. 

In our present day arrangement, the man earns the bread and subsequently 
enjoys supremacy over the woman. The woman labours the whole day in looking 
after his house and his children. In the new organisation, the man shall be required 
to share the responsibilities both of the household and children. 

More deplorable is the lot of a widow in our society inasmuch as she can claim 
no inheritance in the family estates if she has no issue. 

The new woman must now begin to earn to acquire economic independence. 
She will thus make herself more useful to the society ; and will contribute her mite 
to the nation’s prosperity. 

It is very essential that the outlook of woman should undergo a radical change. 
To-day women themselves believe that it is proper for them to do certain work and 
improper to do others. From the very infancy they are taught to look upon them¬ 
selves as weak and defenceless, that every woman must perforce marry, that it is 
dangerous to remain unmarried. This inferiority complex must be got rid of. 
There is a great need in our public life of a large number of women social workers. 
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There are several activities which can be efficiently managed only by securing full 
time women workers. 

An Outline or Future 

In order to improve and spread education amongst women, it will be necessary 
to collect them together in different parts of towns and villages and give them 
lectures, short informal talks and educate them through pictures, magic lanterns, 
cinemas and theatricals. An effort should be made to teach them such practical 
things as would be useful in their house-hold management. It is also necessary to 
provide occasions for sport and enjoyments. They should receive useful instruction 
in child-rearing, in hygiene, cleanliness, sanitation and such other useful subjects. 
To women who are employed in fitetories, it is necessary to provide useful education 
and means of recreations. 

Women should be made to realise that in marriage the rights and responsibilities 
of both men and women are equal. 

We have to abolish the hideous evil of child-marriage and marriage of old men 
with young girls. We have also to prevent the marriage of girls against their will. 
If there is any widowed sister of ours who wishes to re-marry it becomes our duty to 
provide facilities for her to do so. And :if she desired to spend her life in social 
welfare work, we must make arrangements for her to qualify for such duties. The 
society should study the conditions under which our women teachers, nurses, mid¬ 
wives, factory women have to work and if there are difficulties in their lionourably 
following any profession we should make an attempt to remove them We should 
start, conduct and improve educational institutions because it is only througli edu¬ 
cation that we can sow seeds of national regeneration and reform. 

It is my earnest appeal to you, Sisters and Brothers, that we mils* seriously set 
ourselves to work and present a decent account of ourselves at the end of the year. 

I earnestly pray that we may have the strength to carry our ideas inio e'cecutioii. 

Resolutions 

Resolutions urging an early amendment of the la-.v' of inlieritance, requesting 
Government to enact legislation preventing men from marrying more than one wife, 
urging the abolition of purdah, asking for the apiiointment of inspectresses to super¬ 
vise conditions of factory women, urging early steps to expedite the spread of higher 
education for girls and raising the standard of efficiency of the teaching staff and 
congratulating Mrs. Mehta on her election to the Syndicate of the Bombay University, 
were passed. 

Eloquent speeclies were delivered in support of the various resolutions, striking 
amongst them being those delivered by Lady Vidyagauri, .Srimati Shardaben, Mrs. 
Kanta Uesai, Miss Harbala and Dr. Madora, the last named supporting eloquently 
the Sarda Act and examining its clauses in their different aspects. 

The President, in concluding, once again earnestly uiged the delegates to set 
themselves to work to eradicate the various evils of Indian social life and give the 
best in them to the services of their less unfortuate sisters. She promised on her 
part to do her bit. With a vote of thanks to the chair the proceedings terminated. 


The Andhra Mahila Maha Sabha 

Dr. Mrs. Muthulakshmi Reddi, Deputy President of the Madias Legislative 
Council, presided over the Andhra Mahila Maha Sabha held at Bezwada on the 
3rd, November 192g, In the course of her address she said 

“I cannot believe that a country that has produced men of the type of Tagore, 
J. C. Bose, Raja Ram Mohan Roy, Gandhi, Syei Ahmed, Prof. Raman, men of 
International fame and name, could be barren of men with character, intelligence and 
capacity to guide, control and administer their own affairs. Therefore, I am firmly 
of opinion that further constitutional advancement and extension of the franchise is 
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ftn inevitable necessity in the interests of national progress anti national efficiency. 
In a famous passage the immortal Mr. Montagu who inaugurated the new era in India 
boldly stated that the one object that Lord Chelmsford and he had in devising the 
reform was to stir the Indian masses from the pathetic slumber into which they have 
fallen which conception is both noble and correct. Constitutional reform should 
always aim above the existing lequirements and reach the level of future requirements. 
Do Indian women deserve an extension of the franchise ? Tlie women desire, no 
less than the men, a larger measure of self-Government and provincial autonomy. 
Patriotic and eminent Indians from the great reformer Raja Ram Mohan Roy down¬ 
wards to Mahatma Gandhi, have courageously defended the Indian women's cause 
and fought for their rights.” 

At the outset she paid warm and glowing tributes to Raja Ram Mohan Roy, 
Pandit Vidya Sagar, Sir Bala Gangaram, Lala Lajpat Rai, Rai Bahadur Verrasalin- 
garn Pantulu and others for the service rendered by them to the cause of Indian 
women. Here she also referred to the Christian Missionary agencies in India and 
said : “More than the direct educational and the cultural contribution made by these 
missionary agencies to the Indian nation, the noble and self-sacrificing examples of 
their men and women who, infused with a spirit of love and service for the suffering 
humanity and true to the teachings of their Prophci, face obstacles and live very 
often a single lonely life, cannot but have a very beneficial effect upon the men and 
women of this country.” 

Reviewing the ])resent position of Indian women to-ilay and the work ahead of 
them she said :—“We have been given municipal and legislative franchise. We can 
face election on equal terms with our men and those of us who have had the neces¬ 
sary education and training should be prepared to shoulder the full responsibilities of 
public and social life and co-operate with our men to promote tlie welfare of 
our people. We should seek speedy remedies for all our social evils, some of which 
we share in common with the rest of the civilised world and some are peculiar to 
India, such as the custom of Child Marriage, the stigma attached to early widowhood, 
the practice of purdah, the dedication of young women to a life of shame in the name 
of religion and holy custom.” 

Speaking on social and moral legislation she referred to the Sarda Bill and 
observed :—Rai Bahadur Harbilas Sarda, the author of the Child Marrage Restraint 
Act, will go down to posterity as a great humanitarian and saviour of Indian woman¬ 
hood because the Chihl Marriage Restraint Act is nothing but a measure to protect 
the rights of children. To marry a child of 8, lo or 12 and to make her a wife 
and mother at that tender age should not go in the name of religion. In other 
civilised countries abuses of jiarental authority which endanger the bodily 
or mental welfare of the child, arc punishable, the hightest aim of the 
State being the protection of the future generation. His Excellency Lord 
Irwin and Viscount Goschen, the two eminent British statesmen, have ea^-ned the 
love and gratitude of the present and future generations for their noble and 
courageous stand by this humanitetrian measure.” 

Proceeding she referred to the evil custom of dedicating girls to the temples and 
pleaded for the intervention of the State with an effective machinery and with a 
suitable legislation to protect the minors. In this connection she thanked the 
Madras Legislature and the Government for having passed her Devadasi Bill 
into an Act and appealed to the Government to immediately enforce the Act and 
thus save in time thousands of innocent girls from a life of prostitution. 

Speaking on Women’s rights and their education she said :—“The ancient Hindu 
legislators realised that both sexes were equal and said before the world that women 
had equal rights with men. So the laws depriving the Hindu woman of her rights and 
privileges and assigning her an inferior place in society must be only of recent origin. 
I feel sorry to observe that the Hindus in particular have become creatures more of 
custom or habit than of reason or true religion. No enlightened woman with any self- 
respect can put up with such one-sided laws which have placed us in an inferior 
position even to our .Muhammadan and Christian sisters. To modify such unjust laws 
and to make it suitable to the needs of the present day society, a reformed society 
should be started for the uplift, protection and help of the Hindu women.” 
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Neki^ of Education 

“Education of our women”, she continued, “on the right lines, is our greatest 
need at the present moment as we are made to realise every minute that no reform 
whether social, sanitary or hecalth, is possible without the willing co-operation of the 
women in the home, Nor can we expect an illiterate mother ignorant of the modern 
science of life to train lier children to be useful and patriotic citizens.” She felt that 
it was the system of women’s education that was responsible for the present sorrowful 
state of affairs in the country. 

Concluding she said :—“With the examples of Japan and Turkey, which countries 
with the help of their national (lOvernments are combining social with political 
advancement and in our own country the model Native States like Mysore and 
Baroda—with such exarnjdes before us, who would not wish foi a larger share in the 
Government of their country or full resfmnsiblc Government ? I'reedoni and resjionsi- 
Inlity bring out all that is best in the individual and in the race. Since tlie inaugura¬ 
tion of the Montagu-Ciielmsford Reforms and the giving of municipal and legislative 
franchise to women, there has been a tremendous awakening among the women of 
India as tlie result of which their activi'ies have spreid ediicadonal, social, economical 
and political spheres of life. 'The full development and the full expression of an 
individual as well as a nation is possible oidy under a full measure of self governiueut. 
We trust and hope til.u India’s legitimate asi)ir itions would he fully realised during 
tlie Viceioyalty of Ills Excellency Lord Irwin.” 


The Oudh Women’s Conference 

The thiid annual session of the Oudh Women’h ConferciK e on educationil airl 
social reffirm was held at Tan know on the l^V/v/ Namuhi'r 1 !) 2 ') under the presidency of 
Mrs. Iravati Mehta. The Conference was attende I by many .Moskm and Hindu 
women, some of wliom spoke strongly in favour of the S.irda Act. The Dowager 
Rani of Mandi oiicneil the conference witli a humorous sjieech. 

Mrs. Bhaiia, Chairman of the Reccpiion Committee, in the course of her wel¬ 
come address, refencd to the BresidenCs life-long service to tlie Benares Or[)]ianage. 

Tht President, delivering her address in English, said the chief feature in the 
March of social reform in 1929 had been the jiassing of the Saiala Bill which had 
now become Act XIX of 1929. It would rank in social legislation with the age of 
consent and stopjiage of sati. Marriage in future would not be a mockery. It would 
cease to be llie plaything of parents and grand-))irenls in their dotage. It would 
regain its place as a sacrament jicrformed by parties fully capable of taking decisions 
of a momentous character. 

“Our task at this moment is threefold. The first is the forming of district societies 
in different districts of men and women interested in seeing that the provisions of 
this law are respected. They will co-operate with the authorities in bringing abuses 
to the notice of Government. The punitive provisions will be, we are sure, enforced 
with tact and it will be the duty of society to see that no one was harrassed. 

“We should not allow the guilty parties to esca])e the consequences of tlteir 
defiance of the law. We should try and get a popular commentary issued in verna¬ 
cular on the Act so as to make people in general thoroughly conversant with the 
provisions of the Act. There is no reason why a bench of honorary magistrates, 
consis’ing of men and women, should not be able to take up these cases and why 
investigation under the Criminal Procedure Code should not be made over to a 
recognised society of the type referred to above. We must also arrange, on proofs 
being available, to get certificates of age issued to parents giving the ages of their sons 
and daughters. 

The second task before us is to see that legislation on similar line is undertaken 
in the Indian States so that persons may not go across the border and defy the law 
with impunity. 
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“Our tliird task is to prepare the people for the applic alien of tlie present law 
of compulsory registration of births, deaths and marriages to Hindu and Moslem 
communities just in the way our Pars! and Christian sisters have done. This will 
leave the fact of marriage out of dispute and there would be little trouble in finding 
out the date of birth of either contracting party. 

“Hitherto girls* education did not prosper because she was withdrawn much 
too early from school and yoked into marriage. Until now the problem was to 
give some sort of an educational whitewash by the time the terminus was readied. 
The curriculum could not admit of teaching subjects useful to a girl when she, in 
the fullness of time, would become a mother. 

“1 liave always felt that the secondary education ofgiils is intended at present 
not for future mothers but for unattached persons seeking the teadung career. We 
have to train tlie future mother principally and, secon lly, the future servant of the 
Slate. It would he necessary to associate parents more and more with teaching 
by professional teachers in order that an all-round training of the desirable type 
may be forthcoming, 

“The purely vernacular secondary course should have a cultural subject like 
Sanskrit or Persian. There shouhi he more of biological science and domestic 
economy in place of jiure hygiene in rural areas. Our sisters are still left witli 
untrained dais. We sliould try and help in the formation of tliese societies at the 
headqtiariers of tahsils. 

“You will be iiueiestcd to know that the Co-operative Department liave appointed 
a woman inspector for forming better living societies for women. This woman 
inspector trains local female teachers to be secretaries to these societies atul, 1 am 
sure, my sisters will make up their mind to help the w xnan inspectors. 

“In this connection I must also state that the iTiblic Health Department arc 
jn'epared to supply stock medicines in handy boxes to enable firsl-aid to be applied 
before the patient in a serious case is brouglU to hospital. 

“We iiudcrstand that Mr. M. R. Jayakar is interesting himself in the iinprove- 
of our rights to properly. He outlined his scheme in liis Calcutta address. Let us 
all lend our support to him so that women, who is like the washerman’s dog, neither 
welcome at home nor at the ghat, may become a sharer in her husband’s property 
without losing her birthright in her father’s property.” 

Resolutions 

The first resolution p.issed by the conference cordially welcomed the action of tlie 
Legislative Assembly in passing the Sarda Bill and tliereby preventing the evil of 
early marriage. This was moved by Begain Habibullah in a long speech and was 
seconded by Mrs. F. .Shukla, 

The next resolution stated that efforts should be made to get the Hindu law of 
inheritance so altered as to enable daughters and widows to get a definite share 
respectively in their fathers’ and husbands’ property. This was moved by Miss 
Champavati Misra and seconded by Begam Wazir Hasan. 

Another resolution requested the Local Government to open a work-house in every 
town where the poor and une nployed should be given industrial training to enable 
them to earn a respectable living and expressed its great disapproval ol the education¬ 
al policy of those provinces which had done practically nothing for the advancement 
of girls' education within the last decade. 

The next resolution supported the Swadeshi movement and earnestly requested 
all women in these provinces to use Swadeshi goods and persuade others to do 
the same. 

Another resolution requested the Government to make provision in all educational 
institutions for enlightening pupils regarding the harmful effects of intoxicants and 
requested all women to create public opinion against the use of intoxic ants. 

Finally the Conference resolved that a deputation of women should wait on His 
E.xcellency the Viceroy to request him to pass executive orders to prevent the Sarda 
Act, on the one hand, from becoming a dead letter and on the other, to see that its 
provisions did not, in the beginning, cause harassment to the people. 



THE WOMEN'S CONFERENCES 

The Madras Women’s Social Conference 

The Madras Women’s Social Reform Conference was ]\eld at Madras on the I 7 ih 
Xorrmbei' under the presidency of Mrs. Srinivasa Iyengar. The President in 
the course of her speech said :— 

Women belonging to the older generation like herself, although they did not want 
any social refoim for themselves, did not want to throw obstacles in the way of the 
younger generation trying to adjust the society according to the changing times. 
Social reform which aimed at elevating the status of women was indispensable. But 
she wanted to impress upon them the desirability of achieving their object by educa¬ 
ting jjublic opinion rather than by forced legislation and ])ro|)aganda calculated to 
wound the leelings of other schools of thought. They should also remember the 
essential principle that any reforms which they wanted to bring abtnit should be 
consistent with economic piinciples an-1 the ideas of the naiion which was their 
rich heritage. In their efforts to leconstruct the society they sliould try to conciliate 
the jjublic opinion .and lake it with them. It should not be their aim to satisfy a 
minor section of tlie society by jjassing legislations on the lines of western ideals, 
wliich were uusuited lO tlic Indian ideals. It was absolutely necessary that tliey 
should enjoy cqu il st.aius with men. But at the same time ihev should also lemem- 
ber the fact that women lia-d been enjoying etjual rights .and liberal ties with man 
find this truth was bormi out Ity the fict th.it Goddess Parv.ilhi was occu[lying the 
left part of Lord Parameswara’s boily. Women should no longer have tlie inferiority 
complex which made them go .i-begging for reforms. As indivitluals of so dety they 
were entitled to get freedom and enjoy it. Social reform conid nor be achieved by 
legislations and conferences alone. If iltey wanted to rea« ii tlieii cherished goal 
they should carry on propaganda in the nooks and cornets of villages and start 
societies. They should gam first-hand knowledge of tlie actual conditions and 
the reforms they wanted should be based on their rich and ripe experience. Their 
endeavour should be to convert their sisters in villages to their own views. 

Proceeding, the President said that all the draft resolutions, except the one 
relating to the introduction of a divorce law for women were acceplablc to her. If 
such a divorce law was enacted, it would work a serious h.ardship on wives and their 
issues. It would have so much evil influence on the wife’s mind that she would be 
encouraged to give up the idea of ministering to the w.ints of her Iiusband. The 
question was if all such women .as sought divorce, would get themselves married 
again. If they were not able to get married, they woul I be driven to the necessity 
of protecting themselves. Under the existing circumstances, even tliough man could 
get himself divorced from his wife, he was in duty bound under the haw to protect 
the children. But if this divorce bill was passed, then the husband would escajie 
that responsibility. This would also give an inducement for him to marry many 
times. They should not agree to a legislation which would satisfy the minority and 
would affect detrimentally the majority of women. This legislation would do more 
harm than good and also cut at the very root of their Dharma. It would be desirable 
if they enacted a legislation which would effectively prevent man from having 
polygamy. ^ 

Concluding the President dwelt on the evils of untouchability and opined that it 
was fast disappearing from their society. 



Youth Conferences. 


The U. P. Youth Conference. 

The fiPHt Provincial U. P. Youth Conference commenced itB eefisinn on the 15TH 
SEPTEMBER, 1929 under the preisidency of Mth. Saroimi Naidu at the Qanga Pershad 
Memorial Hall, Lucknow. 

(^fian lhaty !£H.vidQ(JZ Chairmirit Reception Commit'ee welc'>min 2 ; the d'drgatea 
and Bpecially Mrs. Ntidu who had tak-n ho mucn trouble to attend from distant Bombay 
said that it was youiti who had Irrt-d their country from bondag<> in every country. 
Political advancement of a country he said^ was impossible unless communal feelings 
were wiped off and patc'ied up Youngmen w^re the titt^at p-ople to remove communal 
hatred from the tnasses of India Toe present atmosphere of India was pregnant with 
feelings of communal jealousies an 1 youngrnen should make it a point to root out 
communalisra tootti and nail India stood in need of persons who might give, their all 
for the country’s cause. Refeinngtothe unfoituriste death of Jarindra Nath Das h»3 
said that lio v fiim he remainei on his pleilge in spite of every effort made to induce him to 
give up hunger-strike and tlooefon; he pleaded that youths of India should learn to bfl 
firm on what thty intend to aim 

The Secretaiy ol the Recepfion Committee then read out messages received from 
Messrs Govmd Bailahii Pant, Dr Alam and others 

Pandit Jawahailal NEHRU, as he rose to speak was given a great ovation. He said 
that their provinc’ was ic.riuiiatr tmough to have Mrs Naidu as their pie 3 i<lent. Referring 
to the youngrnen and ttie part they played in the matter of development of their country 
he sai l that students should not b«? tiappy only with their books and studies. They had 
a still greater part to play m the matter of development of their country, 

On formally bmg proposed to occupy the chair Mrs. NAIDU rose amidst loud uproar 
and Clies of ‘ Jai ’ to deliver her presidential address Referring to her continental tour 
she said that while slie was tiav iiiug m America she had seen many a youngman who 
had b“en rloing a lot for the happiness of theii country 

Paying warm tributes to the. saciifice of Jatin Das she said : Your own comrade 

by what tie has done has shown real faith in the freedom which you aim at.” She 
exhoned the youngmi-n that fieedora was buund to come to India through the living 
examples of youths who could lay th<*ir lives for their country. She wanted them to 
give up mHfkness which was another name for cowardice. She opineil that the time 
had come when they shouM undeisfand thoroughly the meaning of “ Give me liberty or 
death.” She said that tlie youngraen of tht- country shoul t show to the world that they 
were not imitators hat followed what was good, whether it came from the land of Lloyd 
George nr Lenin. All over the world the only one problem before them was reconstruction 
of society. 

Referring to the Sarda Bill she said that the Bill itself was a shame for India and 
how more shameful it was that peoph* still fought oV'-r the qu'^stion 

In conclusi m she advised the youihs r.o break off the caste restrictions and possess 
a wider outlook in every social matter. What they should follow was honesty. 

Referring to a motto hang ng on the wall she said that what she believed about 
women’s part in the making of a society was women who should emancipate men fiist 
and men for women’s responsibilitie-i were more in the making in the coming generation, 
InMian youngrnen and women should cease to think in narrow terms and coloured 
spectacles. 

A resolution was then moved from the chair expressing sorrow at the^ death of 
Jatlndra Nath Das and passed the whole house standing. The Conference then adjourned. 

The following resolutions were passed by the Conference re^assembliog 
on the next day, the 16TH SEPTEMBER. 
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Removal of Social Diiabilitie* Urged. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru moved the following resolulion : “ Tnia Conference is 
of opinion that the people of India can only attain freedom when all expl liiation of 
one group by another ceases, and a new order of society is built up, based on mutual 
co-operation for the public good. In order to help building this new social order, all 
antiquated social, religious and economic customs which have outlined their usefulness 
and at present sap the vitality of the nation and prevent its healthy growth must bo 
put an end to. In particular, the Conference condemns (1) the brain worker or the 
manual worker in the field, factory or elsewhere being exploited and deprived of a great 
part of the fruits of his labour, (2) the caste system tiased on heredity and birth, which 
has enfeebled Hindu Society and divided it into innumerable sections. (8) tin* existence 
of the so-called depressed classes and the cruel and unnocial custom of untoucoability, 
( 4 ) the disabilities of women, both social and legal, which prevent them from taking 
part in the social life of the community and (6) the law of marriage and marriage cuatoms 
requiring large expenditure and waste.” 

Treatment of Political Prisoners. 

The following resolution was moved fiom the Chair and carried unanimously : “ This 

Conference notes with grave and anxious concern that, in spite ot tlie supreme sacrifice 
of Mr. Jatin D s, the demand for humane treatment of political pnsoners has not been 
agreed to by the Government, and in consequence Bhagat Singh and Dutt have had to 
continue hunger-strike, and are now in a critical condition. Tfie f'onferencu endorses 
their demand for the better treatment of political prisoners, and congratulates them on 
their heroic stand.” 


Unemployment Problem. 

A resolution relating to unemployment which was adopted ra' as follows ; ” Wliereas 
it is the primary duty of every Government to provide food atul clothing lor its subi'Cts, 
and since the number of unemployed educat* d youngmen is swelling everyday, the 
Conference strongly condemns the apathetic attitude of the Indian Oovernmeut, and 
calls upon young men in the country to unite an<l'ctdebrate an Unemployment Day, o i a 
day to be notified hereafter, by arranging processions, demonstiatioiH and public meetings 
and urging the Government to provide employment tor them or else to mamtaiu them 
from the public exchequer.” 

Communalism in Politics. 

The Conference also passed another resolution condemning the intrusion of communa- 
lism in political and economic matters and calling upon the youth of the province to 
combat the sectarian spirit which puts the interests of a group or class above the 
interests of the nation. The Conference beli. ves that t he narrow interests of a group or 
class can best be served by promoting the welfare of the nation, which includes the group 
as well as others. The Conference is therefore of tlie opinion ttiat no member of the Youth 
League should belong to a communal organisation which seeks political and economic 
right! for a group on the basis of religion. 

Raising of Marriage Age Urged. 

A resolution was moved welcoming the attempt being made to raise the age of 
marriage as a step in the right direction, and suggesting that the minimum age for boys 
should be 21 and for girls 18. 

An amendment was moved suggesting that the age of girls should be 16 for marriage, 
instead of 18. 

Miss Krishna Nehru, who supported the original motion, said that the amendment 
was brought by men who had no right to speak for women. It was the women’s concern 
to decide their age of marriage. 

Pandit Jawaharlal, supporting the original motion said that the proposal in ques¬ 
tion was not to bring any crisis in society. It was false phading to say that society was 
not prepared for the change. 

On the votes being counted it was found to have resulted in a draw. The president 
gave her casting vote against the amendment. The original resolution was carried by a 
clear majority of votes. 

It was next decided that the next session of the Oonference should be held at 
Oawnpore. The Conference then terminated. 
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The Bombay Youth Conferences. 

The third Bcpsion of the Bombay Youth Conf»*reiice coramonced at Ahmedabad 
on the 14TH DECEMBER 1929 amidst great enthusiasm. The spacious pandal was 
very gaily decorated with flowers and buntings. Among the mottos hung in the hall 
were the following :—“ Bardolise the whole country ‘‘ Long live revolution,” and 

“ All power to the Soviets”. 

The spacious pandal was crowded to its utmost capacity and there were about 4,000 
persons present, including a large number of ladies. 

The proceedings commenced with the singing of the *' Bandemataran ” song. 

Dr. Sumant Mehta then read his welcome ad<ires8. At the outset, he explained in 
detail the circumstauces urnicr which Mr. Subhas Ch Bose could not attend the Conferenoa. 

Mr. Rohit Mehta then proposed Mrs. Kamaladevi Chattopadhya to the chair. The 
motion was duly seconded and supported, and she took up her seat amidst vociferous cheers. 

The President said that the tasks facing the youths were innumerable, but could be 
summed up as Mie esiablisbraent of freedom in the country. The controversy Dominion 
Status versus Ind* p« ndence was needless. Fr»-edora or Swaraj could mean but one thing, 
the cstablisliment of a system of Gnvernment in the country winch would give the fullt'st 
possible oppoi(unity for each individual to grow physically, culturally and morally 
such laws and conventions as tended towards d^raor vlisation of hum m ty. 

So far as India was concerned it mattered very kittle who sat in Westminster or 
at Whitehall. Eveiy political party in England was an imperialist party and stood solidly 
for imperial interests. The Labour Party was a little more dangerous than others as it 
came in the gaib of a friendly group. 

” India must realise clearly and strongly that she will never get freedom so cheaply 
as through a Round Taole Conference.” She continu (i : “ We have recently had an 

explosion in the shape ('f the Viceioy’s announcement. It was a most ingenious and 
well calculated device to sttike a fatal blow to the unity snd consolidation of all forces in 
the country that would undoubtedly have resulted in the lannching of a strong campaign 
next year. The move has fulfilled its put pose. The Viceioy has been thanked for his 
sinecnty to hiH country, its cause and its imperial interests.” Pioceeiiing, Mrs. Chattopa¬ 
dhya said : “We are font of holding up ourselves as ready for martyrdom, but when 
the time comes for hearing our neck we retnat and say *. Wait till the next blow. Each 
time th.' coward g* ts the bettei of it. Start civil disohi dience, dre are an independent 
republic, establish a parallel Government, do it at any cost and any sacrifice.” 

Mrs Kamaladevi asked the youths not to meiely pass resoiutions even at the risk of 
being called traitors. It was most dishonest an<i demoralising to pass resolutions unless 
they were prepared to carry them out, by some definite plan of work. The youth must 
take a bold leap for b'tter or worse. Did not Ireland fight for one hundred years? If 
the youths meant to declare that they stood for the freedom of India, they must sit down 
and diaw up a course of action for launching the mnyemrnt. It would he attacked 
mercilessly ; it would he crushed, hut out of each such ruin would rise a newer and better 
spirit, chastened and refined by earh martyrdi'm. 

Referring to the question of Indian States, the President said that she could not 
imagine a fiee India where the autocratic rul of the Princi^s was tolerated. 

Mrs. Kamaladevi asked the youths to fight against the many social evils rampant in 
society. She said that all temples must be nationalised. 

The President continued :—“ The term “ Red ” is much abused and misunderstood, It 
usually means fighting with guns, but with us it, can only mean a great upheaval through 
moral force, for a disarmed nation has no choice in the matter, even apart from the 
ethical, moral or the practical view point. Tons, I am sure, yonth will recreate an India, 
far glorious than she has ever been in the past. 

Resolutions. 

The following resolutions were passed by the Conference re-ansembling 
on the next day, the 15TH DECEMBER :— 

(1) A resolution was passed to th»* effect that the regime of ruthless repression started 
by the Government served as an incentive to the youths to take farther activities all over 
the presidency. 

The Viceregal Pronouncement. 

(2) Mr. Bhaft of Bombay moved the following resolution :—” The youth of the Bombay 
Presidency, assembled in Conference, after a fall consideration of the recent annoancement 
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of India and thf* debates in both the Houses of Parliament, emphatically declares that the 
statement iseurd means nothing to India and is calculate<l only to rally the moderates and 
appeals to the Congress leaders not to be gni led by the statement but to declare 
independence as decided upon by the Calcutta Congress.” 

Mr. Meheiali of Bombay moved an amendment, declaring that the immediate objec¬ 
tive of the youths is complete independence and recommending to the Congress to declare 
independence at the ensuing session at Lahore and asking the leaders not to compro.mise 
with the Government and warning them that if they did^ the youths will not hesitate to 
disown an < repudiate them and carry on the fight inspite of them. 

Mr Kikabhai Desai moved another amendment irntting after the words “Parliament” 
in the original resolution the following words “ supports the resolution paws d by the 
Congress W tikmg Committee.” 

Vehement speeches were delivered both by the supporters of the resolution and the 
amendments. The Conference passed Mr. Meh *rali*B amendment after three hours’ debate 
by an overwhelming raajoiiiy. 

(3) Re>-olutions exhorting all Y-mth Leagues to accept wearing of Swadeshi cloth as a 
necessary condition for membership of the Youth L ai^’ue and declaring religion to be a 
matter of ficisonal and private conviction were passed. 

Removal of Unfouchability. 

(4) Resolutions were also adopted favouring removal of untouchahility, asking the 
youtbsjto take up prohibition w >ik, w'elcommg I he Anti-Child Martiago Bill as the first 
step in social reform, but asking the youMis to agitate for an Aet to be parsed raising 
the age of mariiage from 14 to 18 years for giils 

(5) The Conference also passed a resolution declaring that it stands for the abolition of 
feudal States for t h** growth of a strong peasantry in the States an I for linking them 
with the anti-imperialist struggle of the people in British terntoiy 

(6) Resolutions were passed urging the establishment of Rifle Clubs and the abolition 
of ail distinctions between classes. 

Repression in States Condemned. 

(7) Before the Conference concluded its sitting it passed a resolution condemning the 
autocratic suppression of popular rights of freu speech in the Indian States and declaring 
that the people of the States have the constitutional right to dethrone a prince and establish 
any form of Government the peoole think b ’St. 

A resolution was moved, condemning Pandit Jawaharlal, but It was lost by a maj irity, 
President’s Concluding Remarks, 

The President, in her conclufltng remark-i, said thaf th^ one thing that appeared to he ^ 
significant and momentous was their decision to really launch some organised wotk in the 
Coming year. 8he was personally in favour of woiking and co-oneraling with the Congress 
which was the premier political organisation in the country because it was nee ssary 
that all the forces in the country should j'uri hands. If tli*'If-ad-rs of the Congress failed 
to fulfil their expectations and their promise to the country at the ensuing C ingress, the 
youth would take the initiative in starting work After the 0 ingie-is sesHion, the Presi¬ 
dency Yonih League would meet and decide the cours' of ac ion for the coming year. 
They would then know whether they were in a position to work hand in hand with the 
National Congress. But in any case thfy would launch their campaign of work 

They must show, declared the President, by carrying on a campaign against old 
convention, priestcraft and the oppression of'^religion and other iocial customs, that the 
youth movement was going to be a great national movement. She said that they must 
do away with imperialism wherever it existed, but ahk**d th<>m to start with putting 
down imperialism in their own homes by improving the conditions and status ot their 
women, socally, economically and physically, H>>w could they have one standard of 
naorality for men and another for women ? She asked them to do away with the present 
nequality of sexes existing in society at present. Concluding, she appealed to the youths 
0 carry out all the resolutions th-y had passod and be ready for next year’s work. 

The Oonference was then dissolved. 
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The Behar Youth Conference, 

In the unavoidable abpence of Sj. Subhas Ch. Bose the Bebar Youth 
Conference was held at Monghyr on the 12TII DECEMBER 1929 under 
the presidency of Pandit Praiapf^fi Misra. Exhorting every young man to 
take to Khaddir the President said : — 

“ Khfttii rpprpBents much more than a mere pifce of cloth^ hanHspun an^l hanffwoven. 
It. is a real syrahoj of revolt apainst the pres<'-nt order of things. T» standH for equality 
and fraternity, it aims at the uplift of the poor and for so many other tldnpR ” 

Proceedinp the speaker said that the first thing the youth of the country needed was 
the culture of ‘ Radhana ’ and ‘ Sanjara * and so long a^i there waa no ‘ Rharlhana ’ anti 
* Sanjam * all talk of RA amj was ne< dless. Swaraj, he sairt, lay in the eottape of the poor, 
the down-trodden and in the hearts of the millions of Kipans in the villages all over the 
country. 

Continuing the speaker said that the youth movement aimed at what was called 
propagating new ideas, ideas about the future reconstrncti n of the society and the country 
and every vnng man from now shouM. therefore^ cease to think in terms of Brahmans or 
Rajputs, Hindus or Mustalmans, or of any caste, community or r- ligion. 

Concluding the speaker said that young men must f learn to be workers, soldiers 
of freedom before they aspired to be a h ader. 

Resolutions. 

The Conference then passed the following resolutions: — 

1. This Conference express* s its ptid*' on th • self-sacr fice of Jatindra Nath Das and 
Phungi Wizya and appeals to the youths of Bihar to follow theii examples in suffering and 
sacrifice f'T the cause of the country. 

2 . This Conference heartily welcomes the measures of repression launched by Govern¬ 
ment and congratulates those who have suff^-red incarcetation. 

3. This Conference prt clatms that Irnlia’s goal is nothing but independence. 

4. This Confer* nee enjoins on the youths of the province to give equal status to 
women in matters such :— 

(A) Equal riglit of inheritance. (B) Equal education, (<^) Et^ual civic rights, etc, 

5. This Conference settles to woik out the following programme :— 

(1) To establish youth league", t>hysical institutions and libraries. 

(2) To propagate the idea of nationality and full independence. 

(H) To propagate Sw’adrshi. 

(4) To carry on a campaign against intoxicated drinks and drugs. 

(5) To remove untouehahiliiy. communal feelings and caste distinction, 

(6) General propaganda through magic lanterns, 

(7 To organise v olunteers by inducing young men to join Hindusthani Seva Dal. 

(6) Tins Youth (Conference .if Bibar resolves to start a Jatindra Memorial Fond in 
memoiy ot the self-sacrifice of Jatindra Nath to strengthen the youth movement in Bihar 
and urges the Bihar Youth League to take up the work in right earnest. 


The C. P. Youth Conference. 

The first C. ?. Yo th Conference was held at Nagpur on the 29TH NOVEMBER 1929 
under the presidency of Mr Rwbhas Chandra Bobe. 

Mr, P. Mooniswarai Naidu, Chairman of the Reception Committee, welcoming the 
delegates to the Conference, stressed the importance of the Youth League movement. 

Mr. Bose then delivered his address in the conrse of which he said :— 

“ There are people in this country, and some of them eminent in public life, who 
look upon the Youth Movement of to-day with some degree of disfavour or confess that 
they do not appreciate the purpose and significance of this movenaent. There are other 
people who do not realise the inner meaning of the Youth Movement; but who nevertheless 
have i dned this movement probably out of a feeling that a movement should not be 
allowed to grow in which they do not play some part. 

“ From the dawn of the present renaissance in India up till to-day, several movements 
and thought-currents have appeared one after another, That in addition to these moye* 
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raente another mOTomrnt shoulfi come into existence in the shape of the Youth Movi'm‘*nt, 
is in itself a sufficient proof that such a phenomenon was called for. There is oeitainly 
some fundamental craving in the soul of the individual and of the nation to satisfy which 
the Youth Movement had to he oarrietl. What is that fundamental craving ? It is the 
desire for freedom and self-fulfilment. 

Significance of Youth Movement. 

‘‘ The country needs to-day a movement which will vouchsafe to the individual and 
to the nation comp ete emancipation from bondaore of every kind as well as the fullest 
powver of self-fulfilment and self.expr' Bsion. Tliere are peoph' who would like to convert 
our Youth Conferences into the back benches of the Indian National Congress, but little 
do they understand tlie pnrpns»' and significance of the Youth Movement. 

“The Indian National Congress, being primarily a political body, is naturally res¬ 
tricted in the scope. Ev. n with regar«i to the political problem its obj ctive has not yet 
been declared to be full independence. It is not therefore a matter for surprise that 
youngmen and young women, who S'^e life as one whole anil who desire freedom in every 
sphere of life, should fee] disnatisfi *1 with a purely political body lik' the Indian National 
Congress and would hanker after a mnvem-nt winch endeavours to satisfy all the c-avings 
of the human soul and the ne»da of our life. It, therefore follows that while the Youth 
Movement, is not lUTely political, it is not, non-pohtica! In its scope it is as large as 
life And since the whole includes all its pans, it is certain that the growth of the Youth 
Movement will stimulate our political developm ent as well. 

Emblem of Dissatisfaction. 

“ The Youth Movement is an emblem of our dissatisfaction with the present order of 
things. It stands for the revolt of Youth against agi'-long bondage, tyranny and opnres- 
sion. It seeks to create a new and a b<“tter world for ourselves and for humanity Vjy 
removing all shackles and giving th‘> fullest scope to th * creative activity of mankind. 
The Youth Movement is not tlierefore an a Ifiiiional or an exotic growth superimposed on 
the movi ments of to-day. It is a genuine independent movement, the main-springs of which 
lie deeply embedded in human nature 

“ This mov m nt has come into existence because it fulfils, nr strives to fulfil, a crying 
need of the lira 8 and the cravings of the hu rian soul. If one dops not realise the inner 
meaning and purpose of tlie movement, he can do nothing by merely joining the raovem»'nt, 
or by “ capturing ’* youth associations. To mv mind a-'v association of young men and 
young v^ora^n cannot, deserve the name of youth association uriless it has all the ch irac- 
terietics of the latter. As I have already hinted, ail youth movem‘nts are characterised 
by a feeling of restlessni ss and of dissati-.faction with the existing state of things and 
they seek to UHh'T in a better order. < hey stand for freeiom from bondage and for 
revolt against custom and authority, where custom ami auth 'rity militate against the 
promptings of the human conscience. Their motto is self-confidence and self-reliance— 
as against blind homage and unquestioning obedience to our elders. In these circumstances 
one cannot be su^p^i^ed if somp of our elders vi'*w these movements witli dislike or disfav ur. 

“ The purpose of the youth movement is to re-create our whole hfp and to breathe into 
it the inspiration of a new ideal. It. is this ideal which will give a n^w m -aning and 
significance to the life that we create. That ideal is full all-round freedom and complete 
self-fulfilment. Freedom and self-fulfilment ar • intimately and inseparab'y connected. 
Without freedom, self-fulfilment is not possible and freedom has value because it leads to 
self-fulfilment. ... 

A New Creation, 

•* The youth movement is in its scope oo-extensive with life itself. It therefore follows 
that the youth movement will have as many departments as there are aspects in our 
life. It we are to rejuvenate the body, we shall nped sports, athletics and gymnastics. 
If we are to emancipate and re-educate the mind, we shall need a new literature, a higher 
and better type of education and a healthy conception of morality. If we are to rejuvenate 
society, we shall have to rto away rothlessy with hide-bound ideas and customs and 
substitute new and healthy ones instead. Further, we shall have to revalue the existing 
social and moral values in the light of the Ideal of the age and in all probability we 
shall have to introduce a new scale of values which will govern the society of the future. 

In striking nut a new line of thought and action it is but natural that we should 
run up against existing ideas and vested interests an t against the powers that be. But 
we should not be afraid of that. The progress of the Youth Movement will have to be 
fPected in the teeth of opposition and in the face of numerous obstacles, Oocasious will 
arise when we shall be hemmed in from all sides and it will appear as if we stand by 
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onrselveg cut off from the rest of the world. la such crisis we should remember the 
pregnant words of that great Irish patriot who ia the face ot imminent danger cried out 
triumphantly—“ One man can save Ireland, just as one man redeemed the world.” As an 
exponent of the Youth Movement, the moment you apply the principle of freedom to 
every walk of life, you at once create enemies on all sides and all the vested interests 
affected by your propaganda may combine for the purpose of crushing you. It is easy 
to fight even a lormidable enemy on one front, but it is difficult to fight your enemies on 
every front simultaneously. The rank and file of the Youth Movement should therefore be 
prepared to face enemies more formidable than those whum the political workers may 
have to encounter. 

Cross of Misunderstanding. 

” There is another difficulty which we in the Youth Movement should anticipate and 
against which we should be forewarned. In a political rnovemtmt or in a labour mov -mf nt, 
you will have to handle large crowds in order to pieservt* your control over them. You 
may have to play to the gallery on certain occasions. You may aUo have ro bring your¬ 
selves down to the lev^ 1 of the massi-s on certain occasions in order to keep up your 
communion with them. In the Youth movement on the other hand, you will have to say 
good-bye to Jove of popularity—i^ you happen to pogs»*h8 that failing. On occasions 
you will have to take the reHponsibility of ert-ating public opinioti or ot stt mming the tide 
of popular feeling. If you wish to solve the lundamental problems of your national life, 
you will have to look niih s ahead of your contempora’leg The raa-s mind is often 
unable to cut itself off from present-day raooiiogs an l visuaiiz-^ the future. Il you 
propose remedies to an'icipate and counteiact future evils, it is nnt imfirobahle that the 
mass mind will refuse to accept your piescriptiou. On such an occasion you must summon 
courage to stand out, alone and unfiiended, in the presence ol the cross as it were, and 
fight the rest of the vvorld One who desires to swim with the tide of popular approbation 
on all occasions may become the hero of the hour—but he cannot live in h’story ; neither 
can he create history. If we aspire to b-coroe the makers of history we should be 
prepared for any amount of misun,lerstanding and tor any degree of persecution. For 
the most unselfish actions we shouH be piepared to g-^t abuse and villification ; from 
our closest friends we should be prepared for unwarranted hostility. 

Life and ita Value. 

” But human nature is at bottom divine The day of misunderstanding, abuse and 
persecution, however long it may be, will tlierefore have its end. Even if we have to 
meet death for the sake of our siucerest convictions, we shall through death attain 
immortality. Let us therefore be ready for any era rgency. Ttie rose is thnce beautiful 
because of its thorns and so is human life. Would not life be stale an 1 insipid without 
sacrifice, suffering anti persecution ? 

Broadly speaking the Youth Movt ment has five aspects —viz political, social, economic, 
physical and cultural. The aim of the movement is a two-fold oiu—to bieak tins fivefold 
bondage and as a result of thin emancipation to give an impetus to sell-fuifi ruents and self- 
expression. The movement is therefore both destiuctive and cieative in cltarac'er. Without 
destruction you cannot have a new creation. That is \\hy every where in nature we find des¬ 
truction and creation going on side by side. If we think that d-struction is bad and cons¬ 
truction good and it we believe that construction is possible without destiaction, we shall 
be sadly mistaken. So a so shall we err if we regard destruction to be an end in itself. The 
growth and expansion of the freedom movement in any sphere of life means destructien 
and sometimes ruthless destruction. There can be no Cnmfiremisc with untruth, hypocrisy 
bondage and inequality. We shall have to strike and to strike hard if we have tu break 
these shackles and we should not falter or look back when our only duty is to march aheat. 

If there is life within us—if we are not mere ** clods of clay untroubled by a spark,” 
destruction will unfailingly bt accompanied by creative activity. 

Radical Transformation Wanted. 

“ Many of the movements that we witness to-day in India and abroad are reformist 
in character. These movements touch the fringe of our life without radically transforming 
it. But wc want not reform—but radical transformation. The whole of our life—both 
individual and collective—has to be recreated. In order to fulfil this rejuvenation we 
want a new conception of freedom to inspire us Pieedom has had a varying connota¬ 
tion in different ages and in different climes. In fact in our own country, as elsewhere, 
there has been an evolution of the conception of freedom. To-day, freedom has at last 
come to mean complete all-roundl emancipation. At least that is the interpretation which 
appeals to the youths. We can no longer be content with a half-way house. We want 
the fullest dose of freedom and we want it in every sphere of life. If we love freedom 
and love it for Iti own sake, we oanoot poasibiy tolerate bondage or inequality of any 
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Whether in the political, or in the economic, or in the social 8phere--'ve mast ba 
^ for a fall application of the principle of freedom. EYery hum^n being—man Of 

born equal and he or she shall hav^ eqaalopportunitiHSofdevelooment— 
Hat ahoald be our dictum. This is a principle wtiich it is easy to utter but difficult to 
acr up to—in view of the en .rmous difficulties we shall have to encounter in giving 

Fripnds I shall not take up your time uanmcssarily by referring to the detailed 
r..ncrammeof work which «h mid be adopted by those who desire to help the Kt^wth 
^ pxnansion of the youth movem oit. Mv ta-^k is over when I hav* dealt with the 
“Tn.uX Ima anil 0b].L of tK.a Our i.loal i« au oiopeiinKly amUiti .ua 

** il^^obuolv thn moat, ambitious that on- can conooifn of. W r waot to traoaform our 
1 ^I,f. ao i to cr ate a new world and b-tt-r world ior oiirs dves an i for humanity, 
r rrach“vrthO, wc must rouse ail .h- t,.at that ia m us It ia tho ma«,o touch 

which alone cauawak-n our,iorraantfaculti'a an-i Kt'vamas us into oHaacleas 

How we can lOUse this define tor froorlom in oursdvs firstly and then m our 
18 oar first and foremost p-oh Wo must feM the snags of slavry an.i 

countrymen 18 0 froPdom from tho bottom of our heart, 

t^e 't cora'sacute wo shall realia- that life without freedom is not worth 

I'f'vhira-i 

coueumed wd,h^^ b^ac,rae raiaaionaiies for preaching th<‘ gospol of freedom 

r mt xicat'l men and women, wo should th^m go from door to door, from 

As freedoi - ' ^ city to city to pr‘aco the now cult of f renom. fivrywslk 

village to f..l^tho breath ot life as a result ot th's propigania D smic iou ati i 
of life w ' qffjy b »dy politic, the eomomic or l-r and th > social order will he 

creatum ^ ^ id‘al—namely the iiieai of fr -erlon an i equality. 

^^78*^' Btan.iards hule-boun-i customs an 1 age.I„Mg r>*stnctions will b* pulled down 
Lw order will gradually com - into existence. If we Bacc-‘ed in bringing into 
\ttencrtM7rew orderibased on 1^ .‘qad.iy an i f ratirnity - we sha 1 solve not 

ak national problem—but also a worid-probiern. , 

"“' ^nra ran epitome of the worl.l. India’s problems arc worhi-problems m miniature, 
rnu f l the.efo.c a solutim of Wi Id.p-obhMus. India hv-s 

7n sDite of untoM suffering and mis.Ty and m suite of numerous mvisions—b‘Cause 
8 R mission to fulfil. India has to sav.‘ h.Tself because by saving hetself—she 
she has in iia has to attain frcciom b“Cause a fre.* In Ita will be able to 

^’7 suitable contribution to the culture an<i civilization of the woi H The world is 
make a suitao ^ ImOih’s g-ft Witnout that, th- world will b- all th‘ poorer. 
^“""'f^Friendr our responsibility is gr.‘at. In every age an.i in ev.‘ry dime youths have 
u^ . Vn’hPRrprs of liberty. W* have to live up to the example of yoatns abroa 1. 
been the or - ^ acbieved els^wh' Te, certainly the youths of India can achi ve h-re, if 
What We are living in momentous tunes and the fate of India 

only we rise t . youths I have no lioubt that the youths of this country realise 

is in the on them. I have no-loub'. that through their sacnfic-, 

the great respons b y ^ coarnry — a country where men 

Buffering free and will have equal ..pp >.tuuiti^s for education and 

and women ^ free—of that there is not the slightest douht. The only 

development Ind We have all b-en born slav >s but let us all resolve 

question ^An^^f we are not to see India fn-e ,n our own life-time let at 

to die as ™ ,7o free India.The path to freedom is a thorny path—but 

Ira^so'^the path to immortality. To this nolule path 1 invite you-my sisters and brothers 
of the Central Provinces.’* 

Resolutions. 

The Conference then passed r esolutions expressing condolence for Jatin Das’tragic 
j Rdv7>ca rg the removal of the ban on the return of Indian exiles particularly 
’Khrnkhofe. congratulating Awarl an.l Dand.kar, ondemning th^ Government s 
Prof. J * ,,.arttlating the Poona and th- Dtcca Satyagrahis, urging temple 

repressive P condemning the orthodox attitu le, disapproving the Leaders 

«tn on the Viceregal Annouuc‘ment, urging ^qua s icial and political rights for 
radvocating the boycott of the Wn.tley Commission, urging to pr .mote the economic 
rn^social uplift of the Indian agriculturists, alvocating national educstion and supporting 

the Barda Act. 
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The Bundlkhand Yonth Conference. 

The Bundelkhand Youth Conference opened at Jhansi on the 6TH JULY 
1929 under the presidency of Dr. Mohammad Alarn Dr. Alam, in the course 
ot hi 3 address appeale I to the y)ijn4 men to help to carry out the p;ogramme 
of the Congress and rid the country of political slavery which, he said, 
was worse than slavery in the ordinary sense and insidiously affected all 
aspects of human life. As future administrators of India he required the 
young men to take a prominent share in the mjulding of the political life 
of the country. He strongly appealed to the youths to revolt against the demon 
of communalism and thus end political slavery. He baid that coinmunalism 
was sapping the very life of the nation and was responsible for the backwardness. 
He deeply deplored the fact that the many so-called national leaders were not 
able to steer clear of this evil. He advised young men to refuse to listen to such 
men and worship principles instead. 

The speaker regietted that the meaning of religion had been deliberately 
misconceived by some communities in India who were using religion as a 
political weapon. This led to injurious results from the national point of view. 
According to the speaker the common bond of the same motherland must be 
the strongest community and it should rank above all. In his opinion the first 
duty of India’s youth at the present time was to get lid of the demoralisation and 
degradation which had resulted Irom the communal practices. 

He called attention to the unhealthy atmosphere wherein the children of 
India were brought up from the very beginning. He also cursed a section of the 
press that was enriching iisell at the c^st of India’s national life. Concluding, 
Dr. Alain advised the youngmen to adhere to the Congress creed and kill com¬ 
munalism wherever they happened to find us obno.Kious germs. 

The Andhra Youth Conference. 

The Andhra Youth Conference assembled at Bezwada on the 3RD NOVEM¬ 
BER 1929 under the presidency ot Mr, K, F. Nariman. There was great 
enthusiasm among the young men who attended the session in large numbers. 
The proceedings commenced with the singing of National songs. 

Mr. Nariman then delivered his Presidential Address in the course of 
which he said — 

“ Ihis Youth Movement is a new phase in the political and social life of 
the world, and if we take a survey of recent events, either in the east or west 
we will find that great revolutions have been brought about mainly by these new 
organisations and the awakening of the youth of different countries 

“ I, theretore, want to impress up,)n you, young friends, that first and 
foremost, you must be sincere and honest in your dealings no matter what the 
consequences may be.” 

Referring to the election of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru aS the President of 
the National Congress, Mr. Nariman said. “ I find that youths naturally feel 
elate at what they rightly consider to be a great triumph and recognition for 
their activities. But ; t the same time I must warn you, and very gravely 
remind you, that this compliment, tribute or honour to the youth carries with it 
its grave responsibility, its very serious duties which go hand in hand with the 
privilege. I ask you in all eainestness, and through you, the youths of the whole 
country, now that the helm and stewardship of national affairs is placed in the 
hands of the youth, are you or are you not prepared to fulfil the big promises, 
the tail assurances that you have been giving to the nation and the country for 
years past ? Now that the opportunity has been given to you, will you come up 
to the expectations and lead the country to the desired goal, a goal for the 
attainment of which the elders, both in and outside the Congress, have been 
struggling for generations past ? The choice is yours ; cither you attain the 
highest glory or you fail, and if you fail you sink back into the mire, and then 
for God’s sake talk no more of the grand performances and the great achieve¬ 
ments of the youth, if this god-sent opportunity given to you is not availed of to its 
fullest extent. 

52 
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“ Therefore, the first function and duty of the youth movement in any 
country and more particularly in India, is to remove all degenerating causes 
that are disastrous to the natural and healthy mental development. 

“It is not only your right and pi ivilege, but it is your first and last duty to 
take active part in all the burning political, social, and economic questions of 
the day, for after all you are the future lords of the land, and as such none is 
more vitally affected by this question than yourself, and it is preposterous and 
absurd to ask you to be unconcerned about matters that aie going to affect your 
every-day life in future. 

“ We must be prepared for the grave struggle, for a determined opposition, 
for enormous sacrifices and for daily sufferings, without which no country and no 
nation has attained its freedom. 

“My young friends, the choice is youis. In the words of the great poet 
“ there is always a tide in the affairs of men, which taken at the fl )od leads, on to 
fortune.” Such a tide in the affairs of the y«)uih of the country is now apppro- 
aching. If you seize the opportunity and take the tide at the fl)od, it is bound 
to lead you to fortune, an 1 what l)etrer or greater fortune could you desire 
than the fortune of attaining your goal of fieedom ? Make a firm resolve from 
to-day, before you leave this place that though you aie boin a bonilman and a 
slave under foreign domination you shall not die in bondage but shall attain 
freedom and emancipation, both political, social and economic at any cost.” 

The Madura Ramnad Youth Conference, 

The Madura Kamnad Youth Conference was held at Madura on the 19TH 
DECEMBER 1929 under the presidency of Dr. G. Ramiah. The president in 
the course of his addiess said 

“The youths of today are bound to be the citizens of to-morrow having to 
shoulder burdens of great resp 'nsibility. Youth should be a time (jf preparation 
for the battle of life. Young men should ctjuip ihemsi Ues to beai a useful part 
in the public life of the country and to be of benefit to their fellow-countrymen. 
For this end they must pay particular attention to the development of their 
physique and their character. Healthy living, a genumg love for knowledge, 
humility and absence of all communal hatreds should be studiously cultivated 
from early years of life. Pride of birth and status in life should be sternly 
curbed and every one should acquire a broad outlook on life. 

Proceeding he said :—There was necessity of doing rcscaich work in our 
ancient culture and of assimilating all that is best in modern knowledge in the 
various arts and sciences. Education should be niade univcisal so that the 
darkness of ignorance could be dispelled and most of blind practices and super- 
stitous ideas might be done away with. There was a tendency on the part of the 
public to be led away by pseudo-patriots who exploit the weaknesses of the 
public for achieving their own selfish ends. There was therefore great need 
for educating the masses on the political problems and the way in which Govern¬ 
ment is being carried on. Compulsory elementary education could be beneficial 
in this respect. Much headway had to be made in regard to agriculture which 
sustains the major portion of the population. Not only is there necessity for 
the adoption of new and modem methods cf agriculture Init the burden of 
taxation should be reduced.” 

Resolutions. 

The following resolutions were passed by the Conference :— 

(i.) This Conference is of opinion that there is no necessity to change the 
goal and creed of the Congress which are the attainment of complete Indepen¬ 
dence by peaceful and legitimate means as these arc quite statesmanlike and 
appropriate to the political condition of the country. 

( 2 .) The Conference then resolved that an intense agitation should be started 
for prevailing upon Government to withdraw the prosecution against the accused 
in the Meerut Trial in view of the treaty recently concluded between the Govern¬ 
ment of great Britain and the Government of Russia. 
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(3,) By means of another resolution the Conference conveyed its sense o ^ 
appreciation of the patriotic spirit and self-sacrifice shown by the accused in 
the Meerut trial and the Lahore conspiracy case. 

(4.) The Conference strongly condemned the repressive policy of Government 
against political workers all over India and especially in Tamil Nadu. 

(5 ) The Conference again emphatic illy condemned the action of the police in 
attacking and dispersing a peaceful procession of Congressmen and volunteere 
on the evening of loth December, 1929 when the Viceroy visited Madura. 

(6.) The action of the British Government in refusing passport to Mr. Saklat- 
wala to visit India to attend the Indian National Congress at Lahore also came 
in for severe condemnation, at the hanls of the Conference. 

(7.) A resolution appealing to all the young men of the districts of Madura 
and Ramnad to take up the w >rk o'" spreading khaddar and removal of untouch- 
ability and drink was also unanimously passed. Before dispersing an appeal 
was made to the public for libeial donations to the Jatin Das Memorial Fund. 


The Non.Brahmin Youth Conference. 

The second session of the Madura and Ramnad districts Non-Brahmin Youth 
Conference was held at Madura onthe25TH AUG^kST 1929 under the presi- 
dency of Mr. N. Sivaraj. The following are extracts from the PRESIDEHTIAI. 
ADDRESS (lelivetd by him :— 

The Non-Brahmin movement, as I understand it, does not and ought not 
to rest upon the slender foundation of office, but upon the solid rock of eternal 
justice. It stands for the equal treatment of all human beings : for the abolition 
of caste, and cas<e monopoly ; for natural rights as opposed to custom ; for 
man against a system. It is opposed to the mode of social conduct known as 
Brahminism, wh’ch fixes for ever a man’s station in life by the accident of his 
birth. Many believe that the Non-Brahmin movement is against only the 
predominant caste, the Brahmins, and are content with attacking the supremacy 
of the Brahmin, without in their turn giving up the system which I call 
Brahminism, and of which they are more particular than the Brahmins them¬ 
selves. I am inclined to call every one who sincerely or otherwise believes in 
the System, a> Brahmin. Considered thus the majority are Brahmins; only 
they fall into two categories, .the threaded and the threadlcss. 

Talking of youth, you will permit me to say what I understand by the term 
“Youth”. To me it does not signify merely a section of the population who by 
reason of some arbitrary age limit come to be called so. Nor does it refer solely 
to the student population. It includes the labourer in the fields, the worker 
in the factory, the petty trader and the rich Zamindar. It knows no barriers 
of caste, creed or colour. It is rather with reference to the spirit and outlook 
upon life that youth has to be distinguished from other categories into which 
humanity falls. Hope and enthusiasm, freedom from prejudices and love of 
liberty, boundless energy and liveliness, these are the distinctive characteristics 
of youth. The youth of a country, on account of these, .forms its most important 
asset. It is needless for me to tell you the part that youth has played in the 
history of the world. The pageant of youth through the agei is the most inspiring 
theme. Youth has very many achievements to its credit. It has undertaken 
many a mission and carried it out successfully. But it has always been at the 
bidding of the elders. Now however it has acquired a self-consciousness. Youth 
has organised itself all the w’orld over, and stands on its own feet. It is seeking 
to solve, all by itself, not merely national problems, but international problems. 
Its methods are different from those of the elders. Diplomacy, intrigue, formali¬ 
ties and ceremonies—these it abhors. Youth thus has come to play a new role in 
the world. The League of Youth may succeed where the League of Nations fails. 

In our country more than in any other the youth have a new role to play. 
They have to stand up against the rule of custom. Custom is a huge octopus 
gjjping India in its tentacles. The country must be freed from its grip, before 
it can advance an 1 match along with the other countries of the world. The 
task is one which requires boundless energy, enthusiasm and a real love of 
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liberty. To search for these qualities in any quarter but that of youth is to 
search in vain. The spirit of friendly rivalry so peculiar to the youngs folk is 
another factor which renders them fit to undertake and accomplish this difficult 
task. With these observations I appeal to you to take up the work of social 
reconstruction. 

There is for instance the curse of untoiichability. I need not waste your 
time by recounting to you the evils resulting therefrom. Enough has been said 
about the necessity and desirability of removing that curse. But I merely wish 
to point out that in order to realise the ideal of the dignity of man, untouchability 
must go. Further, it is necessary that it should be blotted out, if you want to 
give equal opportunities to all. I wish you to know what a great drawback it 
is to be an untouchable. The legitimate doors of free and fair competition are 
shut against the untouchables in practice. The so-called untouchable does 
not derive the full benefits from sreiefy to which he is entitled. Why, he is 
altogether outside the pale of society It is up to you to redress this grievance, 
The problem is one which must be tackled by the young and is capable of solution 
only at their hands. 

Then you have to educate the people on the dignity of labour. No man 
ought to be condemned as low by reason of the work he is engaged in. In our 
country, it is very essential that people ought to understand this ideal. Work 
of any kind should not be despised. Work is not a curse, it is the prerogative 
of intelligence, the only means to manhood and the measure of civilization. 
Savages do not work. The growth of a sentiment that despises work is an 
appeal from civilization to barbarism. It is because people have not felt what 
is dignity of labour, that in this country, work is regulated by caste, the higher 
castes taking to better kind of work, the lower being doomed to the meaner ones. 
Why should it be ? Every man should be given the freedom of choice of profes¬ 
sion. Capacity, not caste, should decide what work a man is fit for. It is for 
Xou to Spread this idea to the ignorant masses of India. 

Resolutions. 

The following resolutions were passed by (he Conference rc-assembling on 
the next day 

The first of these expressed loyalty to the King Emperor and sense of 
relie and joy at the recovery of His Majesty The secemd resolution was one of 
condolence on the deaths of the Raja of Panagal, the Raja of Ramnad and 
Dewan Bahadur O. Thanikachelam Chettiar. The Conference then resolved that 
a Society on the lines of the Servants of India Society should be started for 
working for the amelioration of the conditions of the Non-Brahmins. Another 
resolution requested Government not to sanction the proscription of such of those 
text-books in schools as tended to perpetuate and spread superstitious ideas and 
meaningless practices of old. An appeal was also made to Non-Brahmin authors 
not to bring out such publications. A request was also made to Government to 
appoint a special committee to recommend the exclusion of portions from bnoks 
prescribed by the Text Book Committee which were likely to spread meaningless 
superstitious ideas. Special treatment was prayed for the education of Muslim 
boys in the Madura and Ramnad Districts and the adoption of Urdu and Arabic 
as optional subjects for Mahommedan boys was urged. 

The Conference extended its cordial support to the recommendations of the 
Committee which had been appointed by Government for reporting on the age 
of marriage and consent for girls, and appealed to the members of the Assembly 
to gather support for the Bill. The Conference urged that absolutely no differen¬ 
tiation of treatinent should be given to the public ir public institutions such as 
choultries and chavadies and in railway refreshment rooms. It was resolved 
to appoint a propaganda committee for spreading the ideals of the Non-Brahmin 
self-respect movement among the masses and to request Government and private 
bodies to appoint Non-Bfahmin teachers and headn asters in all schools to the 
exclusion of Brahmins 



Students’ Conferences. 

The All.India Students’ Convention. 

The All-India Students’Convention opened on the 30TH DECEMBER 1929 
in the Congress panvial, Lahore under the presidentship of Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya. A large number of student delegates from all parts of India took 
part. Among the prominent persons present on the dais were Panrlit Jawaharlal 
Nehru, Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar, Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, Dr. Kitchlcw, Swami 
Prakasanand, Mou ana Zaffarali Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar, Mr. Govindkanta 
Malaviya and professors of the local colleges. 

Mr. Ranbir SiNGH welcoming the delegates paid glowing tributes to the 
Bengal Students’ Association from whom they derived inspiration. They had 
only a short time to make arrangements. Their Secretary Mr. Sukhdev Kaj who 
was working unceasingly was arrested only a few days before the Convention. 
When the students shout “ Long live Revolution ”, people think that they 
would rise in arms against the Government. This was not true. What the students 
wane is to bring about revolution in ihoughts and ideas. Tethered to the heels 
of a foreign power, it seemed that life had oozed out of their veins and what 
students want is to biing in new li;e in the country. 

Pandit Malaviya then read out messages from Mahatma Gandhi amidst 
loud cheers. The message ran as follows: ” The first duty of the students 

is self-control, discipline and promotion of Khadi work.” 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru then mounted the rostrum and as he began to 
speak, cries and counter-cries were raised from different parts of the pandal for 
speaking in Hindi or Urdu. Pandit Jawaharlal, however, preferred to speak in 
Uidu promising to give a version in English. He said that there bad been so much 
said about the youth movement and awakening of the youths and that the leaders 
who are old fossils must clear out. Many of these criticisms, the Pandit said, 
may be justified to some extent. The elders have got the habit of getting rusty. 
The youths say that they must take charge. But are the youngmenjready to take 
charge ? To-day the spirit of youth is ciiiicism and res lessness rather than the 
spirit of shouldering responsibility The youth movement is.of recent grownh and 
lacks experience. Enthusiasm is essential for any work but they must see that 
this was not wasted. The youths of our country sadly want discipline. There 
had been too much bickerings, too much fight for the leadership. 

In conclusion Pandit Jawaharlal urged the students to develop themselves 
and their organisations so that the people may realise that the.youth movement is 
not only a movement of words but also of deeds. He deplored the apathy of the 
students towards cultivating Hindi or Urdu, which was one of the greatest langu¬ 
ages, not only of India but also of the world. “ If deliberations of our country are 
not carried on in our tongue progress is impossible. The western people love 
their own language. When Gen. Botha went to see the King he spoke in 
Dutch although he was perfectly at home in English. When the Irish delegates 
went to the League of Nations, they spoke in Gaelic, although there was no 
third person to understand their tongue. He therefore asked the students to 
learn their “ lingua franca ” and carry on the deliberations only*therein. 

Sardar Vallabhai PaTEL addressing the meeting .said that he did not 
know English and whatever he knew he studiedly forgot it. He asked the 
students to go back to the villages, to see how the peasants live there and to 
try their level best to ameliorate their condition. He advised the students to 
speak little and to work more. Battle of freedom, said Sardar Patel, was won 
by deeds and not by words. 
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Maulana Zaffar Ali Khan in coarse of a stirring speech exhorted the 
students to shun off the fear of death, now that the battle of independence is to be 
fought. He said that the youngmen must discard fear. He asked the students to 
remember the words of the Koran and of the Gita on the battlefield of Knrukshetra. 
Krishna roused the drooping spirit of A’jun by saying that the soul is immortal 
and death is nothing but the transfoimation of form. 

Pandit Malan Mohan Malaviva then delivered his presidential address 
extempore. He asked the students to equip themselves fully well before going 
out in the battles of life He further advised them to be religious, to discard 
communalism, and to be true to their creed. Love of country is their first duty. 

In conclusion Panditji assured the students that they would gain Swaraj 
in 1930 if they followed the advice of the leaders. 

Resolutions . 

The following resolutions were passed by the Convention :— 

(0 Resolved thrt an All-India Students’ Union be formed with the object 
of promoting, fa) The phvsical. intellectual and moral developments of the 
Students of India on National lines, (b) To protect the interests of students 
in pverv‘part of the country, (c) To promote patriotism, and education, and 
citizenship among the students of Indi.a. 

( 2 ) This Convention urges students of all colleges and schools to form 
Unions of their own and to affiliate them (Unions) to the All India students’ 
Union through their respective provincial Union 

(3) Resolved that an Organising Committee with power to co-opt be appointed 
for the purpose to b^ stated hereafter, with Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya as the 
President, and wiih the Secretary of the Punjab Students’ Union as the Secretary, 
consisting of four representatives from each province to be nominated by the 
Working Committee of the Provincial Union, If any, and when such Unions do 
not exist, to be elected from amongst the delegates as represented in this Conven¬ 
tion hv themselves, the upper limit being fifty. 

The objects of the appointment of the Committee are : — 

(а) Drawing up a constitution for the proposed A L S. LL (b) Carrying 
on systematic propagand and popularising the idea of the A. I. S. Union. 

(c) Drawing up a programme of work. 

The place and time for the meeting be Benares, by the majority of delegates 
present in the Convention 

(4) Resolved that the future session of the A. I. S. U., be held in the 
place where the Indian National Congress will hold its session by the provincial 
Students’ Union of such a province as will invite the A. 1 . S. Union 

(ct Resolved that students being the future citizens.of India, should keep 
themselves well acquainted with the politics of their country, and towards that 
end should arrange academic lectures and discussions in their Union, and 
invite publicmen to address them on such subjects. 

(б) Resolved that in the opinion of this Convention Vernaculars should 
be made the medium of instructions, and as far this country as whole Hindustani 
(Hindi or Urdu) written in Devanagri or'Persian Script should be that Vernacular. 

(7) Resolved that it is unfair and inpolitic not to allow a student, who is 
under-trial, to sit for his examination during the period of his detention ; this 
conference (Convention) expresses the hope that such unfairness shall be 
avoided in future. 

(8) The Convention appeals to all students of India to take a vow to use 
Khaddar and to avoid the use of foreign goods as far as possible. 

(9) The Convention strongly condemns the present evil practice of stipulat¬ 
ing a marriage, and appeals to all patriotic sons of India to refuse to be pat^v 
to a marriage where any dower has been stipulated for. 

(10) This Convention regrets on their colleagues Sukhdev Raj and Virendra 
being arrested just before the All-India Students’ Convention. 

(11) Resolved that the Convention places on record its high appreciation 
of martyrdom of our*Colleague Jatindra Nath Das and it condemns the action 
of the Government in having failed to accede to his legitimate demands. 
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The Punjab Students’ Conference. 

About 3,000 students and others listened to the addresses of Mr. Subhas 
Cl). Bose and Miss M M. Zuishi, President and Chairwoman, Reception Com¬ 
mittee, reS[)cctivcly, of the second All-Punjab Students' Conference which met at 
Bradlaugh Hall, Lahore on the 19TH OCTOBER 1929. 

Miss ZUTSHI, in the course of her address, advised the students to take up 
the work ot rousing the sleeping masses and she asked the girls to take more 
interest in spoits. Tinning to politics she said :—“ Some people hold that students 
ought to study politics but keep aloof from political activities. This is true in so far 
as the student’s chief object of study is concerned and anything that diverts his 
attention from a student’s interest and pastimes should be avoided. But we 
cannot help feeling difficulties in facing our parents, friends and leaders nor can 
we always look on them as passive spectators. Let us, therefore, pray that we 
may always have the will to do what is right. 

Mr. Subhas Ch. BObE then deli\ered his presidential add 1 ess. In the course 
of his speech he said : — 

Friends, I shall make no apology if in this discourse I refer at length to 
political questions and endeavoui to answer them. I kiijw that there arc people 
in this country—even eminent personages—who think that “a subject race has 
no politics —and that students in particular should have nothing to do with 
politics. But my own view is that a subject race has nothing but politics. In 
a dependent country every problem that you can think of, when analysed pro¬ 
perly, will be found to be at bottom a political problem. Lile is one whole—as 
the late Deshbandhu C. R. Das used to say—and you cannot theiefore separate 
politics from economics or either from education. Human life cannot be split 
up into compartments. All the aspects or phases f)f naticmal life are inter¬ 
related and all the problems are, as it wcie. interwoven. This being the case it 
will be found that in a subject race all the evils and all the shortcomings can be 
traced to a political cause—viz., political servitude. Consequently students 
cannot affiird to bind themselves to this all-important problem—the problem of 
how to achieve our political emancipation. 

I do not understand why a special ban should be imposed on participation 
in politics if no such ban is imposed on national work in general. I can under¬ 
stand a ban on all national work but a ban merely on political work is meaning¬ 
less. If in a dependent country, all problems are fundamentally political problems 
—then all national activity is in reality political in character. There is no ban 
on participation in politics in any free country—on the contrary, students are 
encouraged to take part in politics. This encouragement is deliberately given 
because out of the ranks of the students arise political thinkers and politicians. 
If in India students do not take active part in politics from where are we to 
recruit our political workers and where are we to train them? Further, it has 
to be admitted that participation in politics is necessary for the development of 
character and manhood. Thought, without action, cannot suffice to build 
character and for this reason participation in healthy activity—political, social, 
artistic, etc.,—is essentially necessary for developing character. Bookworms, 
gold-medalists and office-clerks are not what universities should endeavour to 
produce—but men of character who will become great by achieving greatness for 
their country in different spheres of life. 

The students’ movement of to-day is not a movement of irresponsible boys 
and girls. It is a movement of responsible, thorough-going men and women who 
are inspired with one ideal—viz., to develop their character and personally and 
thereby render the most effective and useful service to the cause of their country. 
This movement has, or should have, two lines of activity. In the first place, it 
should deal with the problems which relate exclusively to the student population 
of the day and endeavour to bring about their physical, intellectual and moral 
regeneration. In the second place, looking upon the student as the future citizen, 
it should endeavour to equip him for the battle of life and for this purpose, it 
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should give him a foretaste of what problems and activities are likely to confront 
him when he enters the arena of life. 

There is one suggestion I have to off^r to which I should like to draw 
your attention. I wish our Students’ Ass(jciations could start co operative Swa¬ 
deshi Stores within their respective jurisdiction for the exclusive benefit of the 
student population. If these stores are run efficiently by the students themselves, 
they will serve a dual purpose. On the one hand, Swadeshi goods will be made 
available to the students at a cheap pi ice and thereby home industries would be 
encouraged. On the other hand, students could acquire experience in running 
co-operative stores and could utilise the profi's for advancing the welfare of the 
Student community. For advancing the cause of student-welfare other items in 
yuur programme would be—physical culture societies, gymnasiums, study-circles, 
debating societies, magazines, music-clubs libraries and reading-rooms, social 
seivicc leagues, etc. 

The other, and probably more important aspect, of the students’ movement 
is the training of the future citizen This training will be both intellectual and 
practical We shall have to hold out before the students a vision of the ideal 
society which he should try to realise in his own lifetime and at the same time 
chalk out Icr him a prugramine of action which he should ti y to follow to the 
best of his ability—so that while performing his duties as a student he may at 
the same time be preparing himself for his post-university career. It is in this 
sphere of activity that there is a likelihood of conflict with the authorities. But 
whether the conflict will actually arise or not, depends largely on the attitude 
of the educational authorities If the conflict does unfortunately arise, there is 
no help for it and siudents should once for all make up their minds to be 
absolutely fearless and self-reliant in the matters of prepaiing themselves, through 
thought and action, for their post-umveisity career. 

It we are to bring about a revolution of ideas we have first to hold up before 
us an ideal which will galvanise our whole life That ideal is Freedom. But 
freedom is a word which has a varied connotation and even in our country 
the Conception of freedom has undergone a process of evolution. By freedom 
I mean all-round freedom i. e„ freedom for the individual as well as for society ; 
freedom for man as well as for woman ; freedom for the rich as well as for the 
poor ; freedom for all individuals ana for all classes. This freedom implies not 
only emancipation from political bondage but also equal distribution of wealth, 
abolition of caste barriers and social inujuities and destruction of communalism 
and religious intolerance. '1 his as an ideal may appear utopian to hard-headed 
men and women—but this ideal alone can appease the hunger of the soul. 

Freedom has as many facets as there are aspects in our national life. 
There are individuals who when they talk of freedom think only of S( me particular 
aspect of freedom. It has taken us several decades to outgrow this naiiow 
conception of freedom and to arrive at a full and all-round conception of it. If 
we really love freedom and love it, not for some selfish end, but for its own sake 
the time has come for us to recognise that true freedom means freedom from 
bondage of every kind and freedom not only for the individual but also for the 
whole of Society. This, to my mind, is the ideal of the age, and the vision that 
has captivated my soul is the vision of a completely free and emancipated India. 

The only method of achieving freedoffi is for us to think and feel as free 
men. Let there be a complete revolution within and let us be thoroughly 
intoxicated with the wine of freedom. It is only freedom-intoxicated men and 
women who will be able to free humanity. When the “will to be free” is 
roused within us, we shall then proceed to plunge headlong into the ocean of 
activity 1 he voice of caution will no longer deter us and the lure of truth and 
glory will lead us on to our cherished goal. 

India is bound to be free—of that there is not the slightest doubt. It is 
to me as sure as day follows night. There is no power on earth which can keep 
India in bondage any longer. But let us dream of an India for which it would 
be worth while to give all that we have—even life itself—and for which we could 
saciifice our dearest and nearest. I have given you my own conceptiin of 
freedom and 1 have tried to portray before you the India as I want her to be. Let 
a completely emancipated India preach to the world her new gospel of freedom. 
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Even at the risk of being called a chauvinist, I would say to my country-men 
that India has a mission to fulfil and it is because of this that In lia Still lives. 
There is nothing mystic in this word “mission.” In lia has s,^fTiething original 
to contribute to the culture an 1 civilization of the w )rld in aim )St every depart¬ 
ment of human life. In the m'dst of her present degradation and slavery, the 
contribution she has been making is by no means a small one. Just imagine 
for a moment hjw great her contribution wih be tmce she is free to develop 
along hef own lines ani in accordance with her own requirements. 

There are people in this country—an 1 s^>me of^thorn eminent and respectable 
personages—.vh ) will n it agree t > an all-rounl application of the principle of 
freedom We are S)rry if we cannot pliease thefn, bift in no circumstances Can 
we give up an ideal wh'ch is based on truth, justice ah I eqhality. 'We sImU 
go mur ovVn vVay^ whether you join us or riot—but you can rest assured tliat even ' 
if a few desert us, th )usa‘n Is an 1 even‘tnilions will ultimifely j )in our aVniy 'df/' 
freffdopi. Let us have no corn iromise with bon lage, injustice or ine juality.' ' 

Frien is, mhny of you must be n training y lurselves for'^joimpg the Vatfks ' 
of the in lian National Congress The In lian Nati mal Congress is undoubtedly'^ 
the,supreme nati'i^al organisation in this country ani in it ^11 ,oiIr hop’hs are; 
cefilred. Liut the Indian National Congress ilself depen Is,^ or should ^depbnd, 
its strength, influertce ani'power on such movements as the Labqpr^ mpven^ent, , 
Youth m ivemen:, Peasant m ivemcnt, Stu lenrsj’ m ivement, etc. If we succeed in p, 
erqr^ncipating our labour, peasantry, depresscii classes, youths, stu lentS yariq-, 
women-folk we shall be aqle to rouse such a force in the country as wi}l make - j 
the Iniian National Congress a poignamt instrument for athievjng opr political /; 
salv*atioii. . . , ^ ' 


Retolutiont. 


K > t / 


Whrn fhe Cunfermce rr'-a'^serable i on thb next day, the 20TH OQTOBElt, three’J 
resolufious were" paHHtal coA(lo'in;f the deattis of Lala Lajp^t Rai, Mr,'Hiigbubiifrdayal*, 
Principal, Btiiiatan Dhaima (tolh grj and Jatinira NaMi Das. ' ' ‘ 

' After ttie rr^oaiiions had been a lopted all btanding, Mr T. C, BJtli ihoVed a reflpln-' 
tibn Advo'CHting the Dne ot Swadeghi hy gtudentg. At this stage A Mahomedan gentlenaa^n^ ^ 
wHo, h, WAS alh g-d, carhe with about 60 men an<l who were at first hdfi'-ed ainiission^aB * 
yestetday th< y were su^fp-ct-'d of creatuitr a Tow, but were aubsequ ntly admitted on 'tbe' 
assurance of the Ciy Magistrate and D S' P. on .duty, wanted to speak on the tesolution, ^ 
But as tile g'nitle nau was oeiihw a student, nor a delegate, hu was not, allowed to sf erfk. 
This wate a signal and a pandernouium of great upioar and confusfon prevailed. ' / * 

Unfesi/aole elem*nts,nt was aii'gei, trom t lie visitor’s gallery took thd clue and'the^*'’ 
getitieman hims If b gan brandishing suck Sum* stu ients wabtel to eject him iai’ln the 
melde that tirllow 'd iitr A^as repotted to hav.« sustained injuries ofi thelfaGeand the h.gai. 
Tl>e inyuTies would have be^u sevier bur tor t he Intervention iff Lala Dam Ctiabd and 86tn>S * 
Btudents. Tn« City MigHtrat-, wio wa^ present in toe hall all llie while, s'^nt for the ^ 
PoHce who soon arrived and occupied ttie liall. Dr. D iara^nvir, truitee of the Bradiad^h , 
Hail whd arrived at thi^ stage was appilaed of fhe whole incident, and asked "the City * 
Magistiate to take the Police force out of the hall. This was *complfcd with and the' 
prbbeedings corammeed. ' , n- ? • 

6]. Subhas Clmudra Bose rising to speak sail that as long as he ^as the President M 
wafl the authority arvi the whole rrspou8ibiniy'‘lay oi» hitfi asked the students UQt tO 

be cowed down -and advised Cli rn to take any ni-asure they lik'd to exclude t^deairable ' 
elements inclurling evtm the Police, but they rau-»t always remain noQ-violentC' - 

The Oonference then a ij mru'd till 3 p tn in the afternoon. ' ‘ " ' ' f 

Oompaeed with the morning the afternoon sessioa waie perfectly peaceful. ' Reaolatfftnl * 
congratulating'Rai Saheb Sania for his Marriage Bill, Dr. Alam 4tid Dr. Qopiohand "fdl 
giving up Gouncil seats as a protest against grievances of the political prisonefs, recotu- 
mending oomplese Independence as the g'al, protesting against certain uialicious'mia*. 
statements in the “ Civil k Military Gbii'tte ”’wrre passrtl. ' ' * i ^ 

An appeal was made for Jat in D is Memorial Fund which met with good iresptmse. ' 
Rising to deliver his concluding sprch Sj. Bose^was greeted with thunderous applause. 
He asked the sturlonts to decide once for all what is to be their role in tho’flght^fot fti^dom.' 

Referring to the ensuing Congress Sj Bose said : It is much rriorsP than a hnere 
aooident that ten years after the Amritsar Congress, the Congress would bft held in'‘''tho 
Punjab to give a new message to the whole of India. As the Amritsar Congress gave birth ' 
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to QOQ-oO'Operation and carried as long towards freedom so also Lahore would give the 
whole nation an impetus which would not only carry us long towards freedom but enable 
us to reach the final goal of independence. 

Thus was concluded one of thR most successful sessions which will remain a land* 
mark in the history of studenU’ activities in the Punjab. 

The All.Orissa Students’ Conference. 

The 14th Session of the All-Orissa Students* Conference met at Berhampore on the 
20TH OCTOBER 1929 under the presidency of Mr. C. R. Reddy, Vice-Chancellor, Andhra 
University. In the course of his address Mr. Reddy said ; — 

The question may be asked in whut manner can the sentiment of idealism with which 
patriotism is often combined be turned to practical account in student life. It requires the 
co-operation of elders and teachers. A patriotism which does not prepare you for trained 
efiBlcient service is not wnrth having. The nationalism which does not induce you to take 
the steps and undereo the discipline by which you become a valuable citizen is not worth 
entertaining Further, m'^re individual worth cannot go very far. These are the days of 
science and organisation. The great lesson that we have to h-arn from the West is the 
virtne of organised effort. It is the capacity for organised woik that tells. The revolving 
ages have emphasised with every turn of the cycle that scientific and organiseil effort is the 
only effective means of progress. So the tests we have to apply to the situation are these. 
Has your emotion or sentiment led you firstly to the formation of good habits of per¬ 
sonal conduct ? Secondly, has it enabled you to learn team woik ? The life of Indian 
students has not been a success from this point of view. In th(‘ European Ueiversities there 
are Union societies, boat clubs, cricket clubs which are more than a century old and 
which own largo properties. Have you anything corresponding to that in India ? Can 
you say that your societi-s or other volunteer organisations function even for a few years 
without interruption ? If you develop the spirit and discipline required for sports clubs 
and debating societies which wouhl last—that would be a valuable trait. Then again 
Cambridge aud Oxford, though they do not talk of self-sacrifice, they have been main¬ 
taining for the last 30 or 40 years settlements in the poorer districts of London In 
which undergraduates carry on social service. Our college students have done very 
little in this direction. From the point of view of sustained organisation we have cat a 
very sorry figure. In these annual Conferences we gather lik; clouds, precipitate a 
downpour of speebes and resolutions and disappear. What you should do is to organise 
a Central All-Orissa Students’ Union which will carry on organised woik throughout 
the year. It seems to be effectual. If a Conference, meets under the auspices of a well- 
organised and permanent Union it will be gooi for both. I am told your teachers 
hesitate to take part in these extra-mnral activities of students ? They should identify 
themselves with all aspects of student life. Even with such limitations we can build up 

suitable societies. The president should be one of your leading publicists or Principal, 

Vice-Presidents some leading publicists. Principals. Head-masters aud some senior students, 
Treasurer, one of your public men or a teacher. I advise students not to have anything 
to do with the purse. Moreover if you want stability of organisation, finance , must bo 
left in the bands of a permanent element and not of students whose college career is 
normally one of only four years. But tho students must be associated as corresponding 

secretaries with the permanent Secretary. I suggest also that m conn>*c(,i(in with each 

high school you hav3 a union thus composed ot the g'^ntlemen, the staff and the students. 
Similarly in connection with your colleges. You are fortunate in that yon have only 
one First Grade College which should be strengthened. Even in high schools one thing 
must be done. The Municipal Chairman, Che Taluk Board President and practical admi¬ 
nistrators should give talks to the boys on the existing facts of the several departments. 
The Revenue Officer might tell them about revenue laws, your Municipal Chairman about 
municipal laws, and difficulties in collecting the taxes if he stands as a cand idate for 
flection. In the colleges, unions under the guidance of the Central Union should under¬ 
take a more ambitious programme. I would suggest sports such as Hockey, Cricket, 
Football, etc. You can have matches between one grade and another and one co lege and 
another. You cannot develop this side of student life too much. You can also arrange 
for lectures^ and debates on current questions. Practical civics may be taken up aud 
night classes and rural education attempted, 

(Here be gave detailrbf the organisation proposed). 

He then colitinaed Take up one or two villages in which to deliver lectures during 
your vacation on subjects like Indian History, Indian Geography, I can give you a 
regular programme in case you decide to organise. 
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CurioBity is a strong element in rnral character and they would like to know what 
you young fellows have come to say. It will aieo be an education to yon and bring you 
into touch with real life. Avoid politics and propaganda Give knowledge and trust to 
its creative propensity. Knowledge easily becomes a motive force. Now do not think of 
politics and propaganda but broadcast knowledge in the villages during the vacations. 
Elementary science, hygiene, histories of different religions, geography of India and such 
subjects are enough. If each college student can take up two villages per vacation and 
■pend a fortnight in each village, the total number of villages taken up will be quite 
large. Since 1924 I have been very anxious to get some students to take up this work, 
and see what can be done. Sitting together, criticising elders, expounding big ideals, 
passing resolutions and then going home and doing nothing is no use. So far as social 
service work and the village lecturing work are concerned, I speak from practical 
experience and assure you that under my scheme and procedure your studies won’t suffer 
in the least. 

I know Orissa is the poorest province in India. Your distress is great. I am told 
your de^-pair is greater, that you are of a hopeless temperament. Poverty and other 
difficulties are a call for more and better organised vigour. Ton should not despair. 
Never despair. The Bengalees were derided as cowards by Macaulay, Kippling and other 
Western writers. For a long time the fiction was spread that the Bengalees were a very 
timid people. Has not Bengal conquered that base imputation by her heroic actions f Can 
you not similarly vindicate yourselves. You excel in the power of your affections. You 
have a big heart and you must make it a stout one as well. There is no need to despair, 

I want your teachers to he associated with all these unions. If they refuse, march 
under other leaders. But you should so conduct this organisation as to remove all suspicion 
of political propaganda so that men of all parties might be with you. Charge it with tha 
spirit of pure humanitarian B<*rvice, 


R • • o 1 u t i o n . 

The following rerolution as redrafted by the president was passed by the Conference :— 

The Conference after considering the statement made by the President regarding the 
necessity for a standing organisation of Oriya stnients and his proposals for the formation 
of students’ unions, passed the following resolutions : 

There shall be a Central Union of All-Orisfa students with headquarters at Cuttack 
with federated unions at college and high school centres. 

College Unions :—The organisation shall be on the same model as above excepting 
that the Secretary or Secretaries shall be students of the colleges concerned and there shall 
also be a Managing Committee composed of students. 

High School Unions :—There shall be some organisation as above. Admissions are 
to be confined to IV form and upwards. 

There should be no officers of the Conference a? heretofore but a special President 
should be chosen for each annual General Conference. Such Conferences shall be orga¬ 
nised by the Central Union, the President of which will open the proceedings of the annual 
General Conference and make a statement on the progress made during the year. 

Funds shall be raised by small subscriptions from students and donations from the 
public. 

The progress reports of each union may be published in the Orissa papers. 

A provisional oomralttee with power to add to their number be appointed and 
requested to organise unions on the above general model and send quarterly reports of 
progress to the President. 

As close co-operation between the teachers, students and public is necessary, teachers 
should be invited to accept places of responsibility and help in conducting the unions. 

The C, P. & Berar Students* Conference. 

The C. P. A Berar Btudents’ Conference was held at Amraoti on the 1ST k JND 
DECEMBER 1929 under the presidentship of Sj. Snbbas Chandra Bose. The president in 
the course of bis speech said ;— 

What we want is an awakening from within, whiob will bring abopt a radios f 
transformation of our life. Tinkering reform will not do—superficial remedies will be 
of no avail. Wba t is wanted is a transfiguration of our whole life.—a complete 
revolution, if yon will. Do not fight shy of the word * revolution.* We^^ey differ in our 
conception of * revolution ’ but I have yet to see a living human being who does not believe 
in revolution. There i| no inherent difference between ** evolution ** end ** revolution.” 
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Revolution is evolution comprenst^d into a flhorte.r period; evolution is revolution sprend 
out over a longer period. Both evolution and revolution imply change and progress and 
in nature there is room for both. In fact, nature cannot do without either, 

I have said that we shall have to alter many of our notions of good and bad, I have 
also said that we want a radical transformation of our whole lifr*. This is necessary if 
we are to become great as a nation and occupy a seat, of honour among the foremost 
nations of the world. Life has meaning, worth and significance only if it is lived for 
the sake of an ideal. A nation need not live—in fact it has no right to live—if it does 
not want to progress and should achieve greatness merely to fulfil a selfish national 
purpose ; it should aspire to become great in order to make humanity great—so that 
the world may become ultimately a better and a happier place to dwell in. 

India possesses all the resources, intellectual, moral and material, which go to make 
a people great. And India is still living, in spite of her hoary antiquity, because she 

has to beco ee great once again—b. cause she lias a mission to perform. India’s mission 
Is firstly to save herself and thereafter to make her contribution to the sum-total of the 
culture and civiliBation of the woild. In spite of half-a-hundred handicaps, India’s 
contribution to-day is by no means a Bmall one. Just imagine for a moment what her 
contribution would be, if she were free to develop her life accord ing to h(*r own genius. 

I am su'e that our people can achieve wonders if only \\r could be reused to 
ceaseless activity. I am also sure that once we are thoroughly roused, we shall be able 
to outrun even the progressive nations of to-day ‘‘ the hustlers from the West.” All 

that we want is a magic warn! by waving which our whole life could be galvanised. The 
Fiench Philosopher, Beigson, has talked of the ” elan vital *—the vital impetus—which 
move! the whole world to activity aud progress. What is the “ elan vital ” of our 

national life f It is the desiie for freedom, for expansion, for self-rxpression. The 
counterpart of this desire is revolt against bondage. If you want to he free, you must revolt 
against the bondage that surrounds you—and if you revolt against b mdage and revolt 
successfully, you are bound to win your freedom. 

Except those whose moral sense is altogether dead, every human being isbiund 

to frel, more or less, the pangs of slavery and the humiliation of servitude. When this 
feeling becomes acute, slavery and bondage become intohnable and on'‘ develops a strong 
desire to throw off the yoke of servitude. This desire is fuit her heighten (i by a taste of 
the joy of freedom, either through personal experience of free countries or through study 
and imagination of the happy conditions that result from fi'ee ^)m. The p'-ychoiogical 
aspect of ” tapasya ” in the cause of our country’s salvation consists in making our mind 
more and more sensitive to national humiliation and racial iliscrimination and in inten¬ 
sifying our desire for fieedora. This can be effected by the study of hisloiy, observation of 
our present-day degradation, contemplation of the id<*al of life ami above all by comparing 
conditions prevailing under the regime of servitude with those prevailing under the 
reign of freedom. 

Baptism, initiation, “ deeksha ” etc. have tome but one meaning—vix, cons* cration 
of our Jite at the alter of freedom. Complete self-conseciation will not be po^-sihle in a day. 
But as we become more and more imbued with the desire for freedom we shall get a 
taste of joy unspeakable and we shall realise more and more that life has a meaning 
and a purpose. A revolution will set in—nur thoughts, feelings and aspirations will 
undergo a transformation. Only one thing in lite will have value for us—viz. Freedom ; 
and our inner life will be bo merarnorphosed or recreated as to conform to that ideal. The 
experience of this gradual transformation IS alra. 08 t indescribable When this transforma¬ 
tion is complete, we shall be reborn ; we shall be ‘‘dwjjas” in t he real sense of the 
term. Thereafter we shall think, feel and even (iream only of freeiiora and all omr 
activity will be permeated with biit"one desire—the desire to attain freedom. In a word 
we shaJJ become freedom-intoxicated human beings who live, move and have their being 
only in freedom. 

Once the desire for fnedom is enkin<Iled in our hearts, it will need an adequate 
instrument in order to fulfil itself. For this purpose a'l our faculties, physical, intellectual 
and moral—will have to be requisitioned. W** shall have to unh am much of what we have 
learnt and learn for the first time what we nt'ver were taught. The bo<ly and the mind 
will have to undergo a new course of training and discipline in ordi r to be fit for the 
task of achieving freedom. The external aspect ol our life will also change. Luxury, 
ease and comfort will have to be abandoned, new modes of life will have to be.adopted 
and old habits shunned. Thus will our whole life become a purified instrumei^t for the 
purpose,of attaining freedom. , 

Man is after alia social being. His eelf-fulfilment ie not possible ifheisontofl 
from the rest of society. The individual dependr touch for bis growth and development 
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on BOCiPty, as srclriy Hops on the inHividual, Furthor, the progress of the individual 
does not possrss much value if it does not carry with it the progress of society as a whole. 
An ideal which is accepted by an individual rpchise, but is rejected by society and is 
not therefore embodied in our corporate liV—lias not much worth. If freedom is. to be 
the cardinal principle of our lifo—the “elan vital” of all our activity—it should also 
be made the basis of social reconstruction. It will he neen at once that if the principle 
of freedom is to lie applied to society and made the fundamental basis of the society of 
the future—it will mean nothing short of social revolution. Freedom for the whole of 
society will rat an fieetlom for woraan as well as for man—freedom for the depressed 
classes and not merely for the higher castis—freedom for the poor and not merely for 
the rich—freedom for the old ; in other wortis, freedom for all sections^ for all minorities 
and for all individuals. Thus freedom implies tquality and equality connotes fraternity. 
To free society, therefore, woman will have to be given an equal status with man, in 
law as well as in social matters ; the social V)ariier8 which put the brand of infeiiority 
on certain sections nr castes owing to their birth, will have to be ruthlessly demolished ; 
the inequaliti^'s of wealth which stand in the way of social advancement will have to be 
removed and equal opportunities for education and development will have to be given to 
all ; youth must no longer be considered a crime and young men and young women 
will have to be given the resporisibility of reconstructing society and of carrying on 
the administrition. In society, in the body politic and in the economic world, each 
individual should be as free as any other and should enjoy the same status. Equal 
opportunifies for all, equitable distnbutiftn of wealt’* ^ abolit'ou of all social barriers, 
including caste and emancipation fiom foreign rule these should be some of the basic 
principles of the new society we want to build. 

Concluding his speech Sj Bose said that the vision of a PRBB INDfA which he 
has dreamt is “ a perfect synthesis of all that is good in the East and in the West.” 
As the heirs of a free Iii ia the students have to train thf^mselves in such a manner 
as to be the pioneers in the social rpconstruchon and torch-b^’arers in the path to 
Fr*-ednm. Thi path to Freedom is no doubt but a thorny path but it is the path to Immortality 
“ leading to glory imperishable " Students of Ind'o unite, “ form a happy band and march 
shoulder to shoulder along iis noble path ” 

Resolutions . 

The following are some of the impoitant r^s>!utions which were passed by the Con- 
ference : — 

(1) This Conference of the stud'-nts of the Central Provinces and Berar places on 
record its deep sorrow at the most lamentable demise of the late Lala Lajpatrai which 
occurred a year ago at a time when a patriot and a leadei of his type was badly needed 
for the Country’s struggle. 

(2) The (’onference pays its respectful homage to the hallowed memory of the great 
martyr Jatindranatli Das who was a student of the Bangaiiasi College of Calcutta at the 
time of his arrest and calls upon the students of India to emulate the example of self- 
sacrifice and suffering set t)y him, 

(3) Tills Conference is strongly of opinion that the goal of the Indian people should 
he Complete Iiulependauce and that they should not be content witn anything short of 
Complete Independence. 

(4) This Conference has learnt with great pleasure the success achieved by the 
students of Calcutta, Ahmedahad, Comilla, Nagpur and other places in the struggle to 
assert their lights wliich were sought to be denied by the authorities. This Conference 
further urgt-B upon all students to rise to vindicate their self-respect and their right 
whenever and wherever they happen to be violated. 

(5) This Conference pays respectful homage to all those patriots who, in the service 
of their country^ oither laid down their lives or suffered and are suffering imprisonment 
nr have been living as exiles abroad. This Conference further condemns the system of 
Qoveinm^’nt which has been responsible for so much suffering. 

(6) Tiiia Conference requests the students of C. P. and Berar to get rid ef the tempta¬ 
tion of Government service and devote themselves more and more to national service. 



All Bengal Students' Conference. 

It wan an Inspiring arlrlress that Dr. Mohammad Alam delirerfd at Mymeniingb on 
the BOTH SEPTEMBER 1929 as Presidfnt of the All-Bongal Stndents’ Conference. 

He adrirPBBcd the gathering as “ My young mates of the f’riflon ” and said ** the 
fetters of iron and prison walla provide ua with a community of equal status,*’ He 
wondered “ how this community is ignored by those who to their b^^st but meanest 
advantage preach communalism.” 

Referring to the Congress challenge to the Bureaucracy and the fateful day of 
January 1, 1930, he exhorted hie audience to prepare for the grt'at fight that was coming. 
He did not know what the command of the Congress would be but •• I should only be 
prepared to lay my life and property both at the disposal of the commanders and await 
their orders in full obedience.” 

Dr. Alam paid glowing tributes to the memory of Jatindranath whose death he 
was not sure whether to rejoice or grieve over. ‘‘Who says Das is dead ”, he asked. 
“ His soul is working in the Punjab and his body which we sent for cremation to you 
produced those ftames in burning wherein I can visualise the tottering of the mightiest 
imperialisra of the world.*' 

Coming to the question of preparation he made a vigorous plea for the abolition of 
communalism from the country in every shape and form. He said ;— 

‘‘Tour first step in the preparation for the Swaraj struggle rau«t be to abolish 
communalism from this country in every shape and form Up with your arms sgainst 
this greatest enemy of India, with the fullest strength and vigour of youth. To revolt 
and rebel, I have often said, is the privilege of youth and you have got it. Bat revolt 
against this communalism and rebel against this pernicious evil. This demon has eaten 
up every fibre of our body politic, and it must be annihilated now. We can tolerate it 
no longer. Let the young men of India boldly face their worst foe, an i kill it before the 
Ist of January 19.30, You can, then, ask for anything, and it is yours. You have to 
change the mentality of the whole country, and it is not an easy task. The poison of 
communalism is so sweet that the more we eat of it, the more we like to have it In greater 
quantity. Every one of us Sf'e ns to have a substantial touch of it, but we do not realise 
it. Many of our national leaders even are not free from this contagion, and 1 have often 
observed that many who talk against coramonallsm are themselves badly affected by it, 
though unconsciously perhaps. 

“ Friends, we have been fighting too long over methoN of killing a goat whilst others 
have been busy in the meantime to conquer the forces of Nature. Wo have carried the 
humbug of communalism too far. Your national conscience should revolt at the comrannal 
division of the free gifts’of nature. When do you propose dividing the air into Hindu 
Hava and Mnsalroan Hava ? Stick to your religion with the greatest pleasure, and do 
not prove false in your relation with the Maker. But religion is not antagonistic with 
nationalism or love of country. Produce nationalinna in the country and banish com¬ 
munalism therefrom. The controversy whether you belong first to your religion or to the 
country is not only fallacious, but mischinvoiis as well, b'^cause it produces a corrupt 
mentality. Communalism as understood in India is a misconception altogether. Oommu- 
naiism here we get hy inheritance. It is developed in denominational institutions, foste red 
by separate electorates and patronised by the Government. We are living in a vicious 
circle and transmit the evils to onr g^’nerations. 

** Nationalism at heart and Khaddar are the two requisites for national soldiers in the 
next fight for the freedom of India. The first wave of a non-violent revolntion movement 
in the shape of non-co-operation passed long ago, without reaching the mark. The second 
wave is in sight, and is expected to carry us ashore. Will you prepare yourself as national 
soldiers for the coming fight and produce the two reqaisites in yonrieives f 

Origin ofStudent Movement in Bengal. 

In this connection, it wonld be interesting reading to trace the origin of the Student 
Movement in Bengal. It may be remembered that during the Swadeshi days, i.e., the days 
of the Anil-par tit ion, Bengal was in a state of ferment which did not leave the student oom- 
monity untonohed. Along with other people, the students of Bengal joined the struggle and 
made a notbale oontrlbotion to the popular victory. The idea of barnessing the patriotic 
impulses of the students by forming a permanent stndents* organisation found fuTour 
with some public men and a Students Association was formed, 
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Sabsequentijr the partition of Bengal was annulled by the Government and the 
ferment of the partition days died oot« People took to their usual avocations and the 
BtndentB left politics lor books, university honours and successful careers Their interest 
in politics became limited to books on political economy or philosophy—in other words, 
the interest became purely aeademical. There were, no doubt, students who, led astray 
by their emotional fervour, joined revolutionary societies and committed acts of violence 
in the hope that it might help in the emancipation of their motherland and some 
of them had to pay the extreme penalty of law. They suffered and sacrificed but all 
that wai not student movement. Then came the Non-co-operation movement. The 
Bage of Gujerat waved his magic wand and awakened the country from its age-long 
Btupor. There are very few parallels of this ^rrat movement in the history of the world. 
It was a mass movement embracing every section oi the population. The simple student in 
his class room, the middle-aged teacher with a large family, the lawyer in the lawcourt, 
the peasant in the fields and the labourer in the factory—the call reached every one and 
sent a thrilling, maddening impulse through every heart, A new vision of a regt neiated 
India goaded the people on a thorny and perilous path. At the call of Mahatma 
Gandhi and other leaders, students came out of their schools and colleges in their thousands 
and joined the national movement. 8ome of them did good work—others could not do 
much, perhaps, owing to lack of opportunities, but in any case, the part played by the 
student community in the Non-co-operation Movement was, by no means, insignificant. 

Then, after the Non-co-operation Movement was Buependrd and the country reverted 
to its normal condition, the students once more went bark to their books and classroom 
IfCtups. But the idta of barnessing the youthful energy and rich id<alism of students 
was not entiiely lost sight of aid the impact of m-w movements in different countries 
fostered and stimulated it The student movement in Russia, Get many, China and 
Egypt placed before the Indian student a new philosophy of life and a new lino 
ol action. The fact that this ancient country, enfeebled by years has got to be re¬ 
juvenated and that the students, in addition to their academic work, must take some 
part in the movement for national regeneration, was realised by some thinkers and 
woiktrs and attempts were being made to build op an active organisation of students. 
But the environs were not congenial and the movem^'nt could not make much headway. 
The All-India students'Convention was first held at Nagpur. It was h'Id at Madras 
also. Conferences of the students of Bengal were held at Serajgunj, Faridpur and Krish- 
nagar and attempts made for the formation of a provincial students’ organisation. 

Things were going on in a humdrum way when a sudden change was brought about 
rather unexpectedly. The Simon Commission landed at Bombay on the 3rd February, 1928 
and in response to a mandate from the Indian National Congress, there was a spontaneouB 
Hartal ail over the country and the students also took part in the Hartal. For this they 
were the victims of repression from which grew a spirit of solidarity amongst them hitherto 
inconceivable. Some enthusiastic students, with a vi w to utilising this new spirit for 
the benefit of the student community ami th- country, formed the Students’ Organising 
Committee. This committee was foimed by taking representatives from almost all the 
colleges of Calcutta and did a good deal of propaganda work to popularise the student 
movement. It diafted the constitution of the All B-ngal Students* Association and organised 
the AH Bengal Students’ Conference. This Conference which was held on the 22 Septem¬ 
ber 1928 under the presidency of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru was of a highly representative 
character and was a unique success and it brought into existence the All Bengal Students' 
Association. The idea that was in the minds of the organisers of this association was to 
deveh p a country wide organisation entirely immuned and controlled by students which 
will bring about a true student movement in the country. 



T,he All India Trade i Union Congress. , 

• The tenth session of the All India Trade'Union Congress'opened at Nkgplur ‘ 
on the 30TH NOVEMBER 1929 in the afternoon under the presi entship of 
Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru. Messages' from the League Against'Imperi‘‘alisni,^the British 
Tradfe Union Cohgr^ss, the SeC(jnd Ibternational, the independent Labour Partyf- 
the Worker^’' Welfare League were read. Messages from the Meerut prisoners , 
which a^ked the'Cortgress' to ge:t the repressive legislations against the working * 
class movement repealed and evolve a militant programme'was hmdly'cheerpd. 

' Prior to the holding of the open session the Lxecuiive Copncd met in t^e 
morningy On the mchion of Mr. Deshpande, Secretary, the Girni ^ Kamgar Union 
the Cognihittee passed by a majority a resolution' for the rejectiqn of the NTehru ^ 
Report which was, Jn their opinion, meant to.perpeiuate the British Imperialism 
in India and urged boycott pf the Whitley Commission. , , . 

A heated discus^sion lasting over two houis centred round the resolution 
movec^ by Mr. Ueshpande for the affiliation of tihe Trade. Union Congress, to the 
P^n-Pacific becrctariat. The klouse by majonty passed the resolution.. < * 

, . This gave rise to speculations as to the effect of passing the resolution, 
for the Pan-Pajcific Secretariat was under the control of the Third International, 
Feeling was running high* among the delegates wiio did not support Mr. 
Deshpande’s resolution. ; 

In the afternoon at Mr. Joshi’i burfglow a'conference of a large number 
of Trade Unionists* was held at whneh it was decided tha* they would not pat^ti- 
cipnte in the proceedings of the Congress. The Ctmieience waS attended among 
others by Messts. Giri, Shivarito, Dewan Ch.imanlal, Messrs. "Mi inalkanti Bose, 
Bakhale, K. C. Koy Choudhury and Latafat flossain, Mr. Mrinalkanii Bose ^nd 
the Bengal delegates wantep 'lime to consfder whether tfiey would sign the' 
statement of Mr. J rshi and others. Subsequently they put in a statement of 
their own. 

In ihA meaftwhile the Executive Committee meeting, which was tq be held^ 
at 1 p.m , met at 2 p.m. On hearing of tbjs decisu)n of Mt"* J^^shi and others 
not to jparticipate in the proceedings of the Trade Union Gongresa the supporters., 
of" the Pan-Pacific resolution wanted to withJjaw .the sam« at the open session 
of the Congress,on the nex,t day. The Executive Committee meeting wai very- 
thinly aiVended, Their number not exceeding ^5. Some representatives of Bengal 
Ubion walked out.ot the meeting .as a protest against the action of *the - supporters 
ofdhe PaD-Pacific xesolutioB. T-he committee then sleeted Mr Ginwalla as Prcsi- 
deat and Sj. iiubhas Chandra B(»se as General Secrefary for the next yearr. 

Th* open session of the Trade Urilbn Congress was held ht 3 p*.m.,' on 
the 1ST- DECEMBER, Pandit Jkwaharlal Nehrii presiding. ' The President 
first rear! outMhe statemcntTjf Mr. Jc^shi, Dewan ChamanKll, Mr. “S^ivarlib and 
others and then the statement of Messis. Mrinal Kanti Bose, K. C. Mitter, K. C.' 
Roy Choudhury and others as also tlae third statement from the representatives 
of the Indian Seamen, Mariners and Quarter Masters Unions. There was tense 
excitement when the statements were being read and it was felt that a split had 
occurred. 

In the open session Mr. Deshpande, mover of the Pan-Pacific resolution in 
the Executive Committee, withdrew his resoluti m. 

The resolutions adopted by the Executive Committee were then formally 
moved and recorded without speeches in a thin h juse. 

Mr. Joshi, Dewan Chamanlal and Messrs, Mrinalkanti Bose, Giri, Shiva 
Rao, K. C. Roy Choudhury, Aftabali and others made statements and withdrew 
from the Congress. 

The election of'office-bearers by the Executive Council was set aside in the 
open session and Sj Subhas Chandra Bose was elected President, Mr. Deshpande 
Secretary and Mr. Ginwala, Treasurer. The Congress then dispersed. 
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The Presidential Address. 

In the course of his address as President of the Trade Union Congress 
Pt, Jawaharlal Nehru observed :— 

The last decade has seen strange happenings in India. New forces and 
ideas have arisen an I hive c >:ne into pl.iy evf*n in our ancient country. They 
threaten not only the present political structure, un Icr which India has suffered 
so long. 1)U' also the social an 1 econ htuc s'nict'ire. In the political field we have 
seen the ideology an 1 practice of direct action displace the slow and ineffective 
methods of an earlier generation. We have s<"en the growth of a great movement 
which convulsed the country an 1 shook the foun lations of British rule in 
India, anil then weakened and gave place to reac’i in an I mutual strife. We 
see it again gathering in strength for another and more p iwcrful and determined 
move forward. 

Growth of the Labour Movement. 

Rut great as has been the p olitical achievement of the last decade no less 
remirkablf'has l)"‘ n the gr ..v*h of the lab lur mivemtnt in In Hi. None of 
us can c.ill nur Tiale Union m iveinen^ today strong or rea 1 y for successful 
battle. Rut, wh 1 can denv that duimg a few short years we have Covered 
ground, which it took grnerati ms in o her counfr*- s to t raverse ? In spite of 
the grea t povi'’-'V of th^ w irk^r and Hie fear ba n of slavery that possesses 

him and mak-'S tt <liffi'ult to 01 ganise him; in spite of pditicil difficulties 

which a fuci.;n (j ive-n.ii'^nt is r-ve; placin in h,s w r.’; in spite of die preoc 
cupation of the country as a wholr* with tht na’ional struggle, there has 

developed rapidly a cl iss c n -us an! m b’an- aril aggi-essive spirit in the 

Indian w irkcr. This spirit has lei hirn to nunei ous s'ri kes, s ime times ill-c »n« 
ceived ; <-)ben vbhruluir .is c*-‘ia g > il bu' n I'hoi fliunte j h.as gDne 
on ahead. It he has weakened, it has, not un iften, been due to the weakness 
of his leaders. 

And yet the movement is weak an 1 thf' work thit has been d-me is exceed¬ 
ingly little, an ] how much rem lins ? 'Fhe fact thaf I s‘an I here to-day and 
address vou as y mr president is itself a sign of y mr vveakness. Why shiuld 
I, a new comer to the Lab lur m ‘vement, an I one, who whatever his symtiathies 
may be is not on<“ of you an 1 has not suffued as you have done in field and 
factory, why sh Mil 1 I presi le ov^r your deliberations? At your command I am 
here, and I am grateful for this hmour an! the confi lence which it implies. 
Rut you could have given n-> greater sign of the infancy an 1 weekness of your 
movement. I shall welcjme the day when the worker from the mine and the 
factory and the hell stands in this place which I occupy to-day, and when 
!, and those wli 1 ate hke me, take a secondary place in your counsels. Only 
then will you be able to S[)cak with confi Icnce and pride of your labour move¬ 
ment ; only then will the true voice of the worker be heard from your forums 
and council halls. 

Objective of National Freedom. 

Our country to-day is under the domination of another and the sentiment 
of nationalism is strong. It is natural that the best and bravest in the country 
should strive for natifin.al free lorn, but to how many ol our workers does this make 
appeal? Ground down by poverty and by forces which seem to be unconquerable, 
with the daily struggle for wages and bread ever before us, how can we think 
of larger issues? And yet we c.innot afford to ignore them for our future is 
intimately bound up with them. The lot of the worker cannot be improved 
much by charity nor by the good will of an employer or even of a Government, 
The trouble lies deeper as you all know. It is the system that is wrong, the 
system that is based on the exploitation of the few an 1 the prostitution of 
labour. It is the system which is the natural out-come of capitalism and 
imperialism and if you would do away with this system you will have to root out 
both capitalism and imperialism and substitute a saner and a healthier order. 

What is this ideal that you should have? It will not profit you much if 
there is a change in your masters and your miseries continue. You will not 
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rejoice if a handful of Indians become high officers of the State or draw bigger 
dividends, and your miserable conditions remain, an 1 your body breaks down 
through incessant toil and starvation and the lamp of your soul goes out. You 
want a living wage and not a dying wage. You want to prevent the exphuta- 
tion of man and to ensure equal oppo; tiinitics and fair conditions of living for 
all. It is certain that this cannot be done under the existing system 

We are often accused of preaching the class war and of widening the 
distance between the classes. The disiance is wide enough, thanks to capitalism, 
and nothing can beat the record ol capitalism in that iespect. Hut those who 
accuse us are singularly unseeing an 1 ign )i ant ot what goes on around them. 
Is it the socialist or the communist who separates the classes and preaches 
discontent or the capitalist an 1 impf'rialist wh i by his p )!icy and methods has 
reduced the great majority of mankind into wage slaves who are worse even 
in many ways than the slaves of old The class war is n )ne of our creation. 
It is the creation of capitalism and so long as caj)italism endures it will endure. 
For those who are on the toj) it is easy to ignore it anrl to [ireach moderation 
and goodwill. But the goodwill docs not induce these self-proclaimed well- 
wishers of ours to get off our backs and shouldcis ddicy only shout the louder 
from the eminence which they have acquire^l at our cost. The class war has 
existed and exists to-day. By our trying oslrich-like to ignore, it, we do not 
get rid of it. Only by our removing the causes are we likely to bring peace. 

This ideal then we must ever keep behrre «is and we must try to gel our 
national movement also to adopt it. It may be that before we can attain 
our full ideal we may be able to gain somewhat better conditions for labour 
and more opportunities fur oiganising them. These will In ing only some little 
relief but we cannot refuse anything that btings some comfort to the unhappy 
worker. But we cannot at the same time work for such petty ielief or com¬ 
promise on them. For us the objective can only be a new order uniler which 
the worker will have true fieedom and opportunity of growth. 

The Whitley linrjuiry. 

To-day you have an immediate problem facing you .nnd you may want 
me to say something about in on this occasion Scmie tjf you have already 
decided on your lines of action. Others have not (bine s i. Meanwhile the 
Labour Commission is going its way and recording evidence as is offered to it. 
In considering whether we should co operate with the Commission or not we 
have to bear in mind many things. Smne of these I shall place before you. 

Let us consider the circumstances under which the Labuir Commission 
has been appointed. The much advertised l.aboiir Government is in office in 
England, and Labour everywhere should ordinarily rejoice. Ihit its past record, 
specially in regard to India, it IS difficult to forget. Its present record is fresh 
in our memory. Having reached the promised land they seem to be content 
with remaining there and not to do anything which might imperil their existence. 
We are told from day to clay that their intentions are of the Irest, but what can 
they do with a hostile majority in Parliament ? Meanwhile, hke the newly rich, 
their chief aim appears to be to prove to the world that tli y are as sober and 
respectable as those who are the inheritors of wealth When Prime Minister 
MacDonald speaks in America or in Geneva is it the socialist or the pacifist 
that is speaking? He speaks as the representative of Imperialist England 
and Sir Austen Chamberlain could Ire no fitter representative. Mr. Snowden 
at the Hague forgets his socialism and stands for the prestige of John Bull 
anci the glory of the Union Jack. The very triumphs of the Labour Government’s 
policy, such as they are, are the triumphs of imperialist policy. Is it any wonder 
that Mr. Stanley Baldwin has congratulated Mr. MacDonald fur his adoption 
of Conservatism? Or that Mr. Winston Churchill has tauntingly promised him 
his “cordial cooperation in the Government’s self-imposed task of carrying 
out the Conservatives’ policy and making the world easier if not safer for 
capitalism?" Or that Mr. Lloyd George should call Mr. MacDonald the “last 
of the Conservatives?" We know the part played by Mr. MacDonald in the 
appointment of the Simon Commission, in spite of the resolutions of the British 
Labour Party pledging itself to self-determination in India. We know also 
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his part in the Chinese crisis when British troops were sent to Shanghai, and 
in the Egyptian crisis when British dreadnoughts and cruisers went to Alexandria 
to overawe the Egyptian Parliament into suspending a measure dealing with 
internal order. 

Recently there has been an impression that the Labour Government has 
pursued a liberal policy in Egypt and elsewhere. So far as India is concerned, 

I shall refer to it later. In Egypt the best judges are the Egyptian people and 
it appears that they do not approve cf the draft Anglo-Egyptian treaty. In 
China extra territoriality still continues and in Palestine we have recently seen 
the policy of national suppicssion of the Arabs 

The Labour Party in England, under Mr. MacDonald’s guidance, was the 
complacent partner of the Tory party in their Imperialist policy. Now that it 
is itself in the seat of authority it is taking a lead in formulating that very 
policy. And this policy is all the moie dangerous and deceptive because it is 
clothed in honeye^l language. Calling itself socialist, it has betrayed the princi¬ 
ples of socialism ? Calling itself the friends of freedom in other lands and of 
internationalism, it has acted in a rigidly national and imperialist way and 
has forfeited all claim to the confidence of the Indian people. 

Prosecution of Indian Labour Leaders 

The Labour Commission is sent to India. Was it as an earnest of peace and 
goodwill to the suffering workers and a promise of better times to come? If 
so, the ways of the British Government are strange and past all under-standing. 
We have had in India during the past year a general offensive against Labour 
in which the government and the employees have joined hands and co-operated 
together. The Trades Disputes Act and the Public Safety Ordinance were 
the first contributions of the Government of India. Then followed the trial 
of the thirty-two labour leaders and workers in Meerut and large number of 
individual cases against labour workers. Ibis trial, as you know, has attracted 
a great deal of attention not only in India, but in foreign countries. It 
has now after prolongetl sittings arlived at the end of the first stage, that 
of the magisteria' enquiry. Apart from the more important considerations in 
the case, you will observe wliat vast sums the government is spending in trying 
to put down respected leaders of the Labour Movement. You will join with 
me, I have no doubt, in sending them and all other comrades of ours, who are 
being proceeded against or have been convicted fur their labour activities, 
our fraternal greetings and good wishes. 

These are the conditions that face us. Are they the forerunners of peace or 
of strife ? And yet we are asked to believe in the bonafides of the Labour 
Government and to c j-operate with the Whitley Commission. Some of the 
respected leaders of our movement are in fact so co operating and I for one will 
not easily consider them wrong. Bui with all respect to them I do submit to you 
that it is utterly wrong for us to offer this co-operation. Indeed the time has 
come when we should make it perfectly clear that we cannot co operate with 
any such commission or with the British Government that appoints them. 

Question of Affiliation. 

The question of affiliation troubles us. If I may venture to suggest it would 
be best for us not to be affiliated to either International. So far as the Second 
International is concerned the proximity and the occupancy of office in various 
countries has made iis leaders betray their principles and to become the 
exponents of a new type of Impel ialism, Labour Imperialism, which may not 
speak in the accents of the Tories but which is none the less thorough. The 
main pre occupation of the Second Inteinational is no longer the fight against 
capitalism but the fight against communism. And, in particular, India and 
the colonial countries have been studiously ignored by it and at every vital 
step it has sided with the forces ranged against us. I am quite convinced that 
we should not afl&liate ourselves with it, and to do so would be disastrous 
to our cause. 

Should we then ally ourselves to the Third International? Recently all 
manner of threats have been held out to those who may do $0. ! hope this 
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Congress is strong enough to ignore them and to act regardless of them. It if? 
obvious, however, that affiliation with the Thi»'d International is largely a 
gesture because under the present ciicumstances it is not easy for us, with 
various Government restrictions, to develop contact with the Communist 
International. There is another difficulty that I feel. Personally, I am a strong 
admirer of the general trend of policy in Russia. Soviet Russia to-day, in 
spite of heavy blunders and many sins, holds out the bright promise of a 
better day to the world at large and to the worker specially, more than any 
other country. The great experiment has already succeedei in s )me measure 
and it would be a tragedy if anything happened which interfered with it or 
put a stop to it. With all my sympathy f »r the Communist view p dnt, however, 
I must confess that 1 do not appreciate many of their methofls. The history of 
the past few years in China and else.where has sh:>wn that these methods have 
failed and often brought reaction in their train. To affiliate with the Third 
International must mean an adoption of their methods in their entirety I do 
not think this is desirable for us and I would tbeiefore respecTulJy recommend 
to this Congress no t to affiliate Itself to either International. This does not of 
course mean that we shouUl not develop contacts with them whenever desirable. 

Round-Table Conference. 

Recently, we have had a new diversion. The Labour Gf)vernm'’nt has offered 
some kind nf a conference at some time or other, to discuss something conncctf*d 
with India’s future con'^tituti(>n. In spile of the vagueness of everything in 
this announcement it created some C'Citemcnt, which is rapidlv co)ling .is 
subsequent events have levealed the true inwardness of the situation. I shall 
have something to say about this in another place a few weeks hence an I I shall 
content myself here with some brief lemarks. Thosr* of us who stood by indepen¬ 
dence stand by it still. We do so not because we want isolation fiom other 
countries, but because we want the freedom to change the strnctuie under 
which the worker is exploited. The Laboui m;'vement is above all international. 
It seeks to build society on a co-oppiative basis not only in tb^ national, but 
also in the wider international spheie. Anil jioliMcal fieedom means nothing 
to it if the present exploitation is to continue. That pi^sition it cannot give 
up and no individuals have the right t'* compromise it. .An I by that position 
those who stand by independence stan.l to-day and nothing that has happened 
has made any difference to it. The tune is fast approaching when our profes¬ 
sions will be put to the test of action and suffering. And the measure of y )iir 
earnestness and your desire for real freedom wdi be the measure of the deeds 
that you can do and not the strong language that you may use. 

So I would beg of you to prepare youiselves for the struggle that looms 
ahead and not to lose yourself in mutual c *nflict and barren strife. 

Pt. Jawaharlal on the Split. 

The following statement of Pandii Jaw.iharlal Nehru is an admirable 
summing up of the situation in the Trade Union Congress and of the important 
i ncidents that led to the split. :— 

Unlike the National C^ngressT the Tra le Union Congiess elects its Presi¬ 
dent for a year at the conclusion of its annual session The Piesident, so e’ccted. 
presides at the next annual session. I was elected IVesi lent last year at 
Jharia, and my presidentship terminated at Nagpur, where Mr. Subhas Chandra 
Bose was elected President for the next year. I was a new-comer to the Labour 
movement, and it has been a great privilege for me to come in contact with its 
leaders and its ra^ik and file. Especially, do I value having met and worked 
with real workers who are giadually coming to the front as Trade Unionism 
develops. Although, as subsequent events have shown, the Indian Labour 
movement is showing signs of cleavage, it was my honour and privilege to have 
had the co-operation of both sections, and I am very grateful to all my colleagues 
for it. I am parJ.icularly grateful to Mr. N. M. Joshi and Mr. R. R. Bakhale, 
General Secretary and Assistant Secretary of the T. U. C., during the past year 
for their uniform courtesy and co-operation. 
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I had hoped in my presidential address that the threatened split would not 
occur, but even before I had a chance of delivering this arldress, the cleavage 
developed, and widened as a result of the decisions of the Execuiive Council 
which met before an open session. I dcefily reg^ret that this should have been so, 
for I realise that our Labour movement can ill-afford disunity. But perhaps, a 
split at this stage was inevitable. I have no doubt that the experience and force 
of circumstances will bring the two wings together again, so that even though 
they may differ, they may also act together whenever occasion demands. But, 
although the split was likely in any event, theie is no doubt that many people 

actively worked for it and forced the issue. On the one side, there was the 

youthful enthusiasm of s 'me membcis of the left wing who wante 1 to go ahead 
regardless of consequences, and on the other, the dehberate attemo* to push theoi 
on so as to widen the bieach an i thus ,(et a 1 iiti mal r^^.iS >ns f )r sece iing. 

The seceders did not take part in the open S'*ssions of the ngress on the 

ground that the resolutions passed in the Executive Council were boun 1 to be 

passed in the Congress, Thev need no* have Iv^en so hastv in their conclusions, 
or piecipitate in their action. It was easy enough for them to withdraw after 
the Congress had finally fleci led f>ne w.ay or the odier. As a matter of fact, 
subsequent events showed that, had they attended the Congress, the final deci¬ 
sions might well have been different. Even in ‘heir absence, one resolution to 
which they had taken the stiongesf oh^ction, the Pan Pacific affibation, was 
postponed to next year. 

Credentials weie acceptcil at the Congress on behalf of c i unions represen'- 
ing 189.436 organised workeis According to the constitirurn, in a division, 
voting takes place by unions, and each deiega'e trores-nts S' o members of the 
Union. There was. thus, a total voting strength ol 398. One union with a 
membership of 1,000 was ultimately not reoresented This reduceti the voting 
siiength to 97 , 3 . 'Mic seceders fmm the Congress represented thirty unions with 
a meinbctship ot 36,639, and a voting strength ot 478. Th )Se. that attenicil the 
Co ngress represented twenty unums with a meml ctship of 91717 and a voting 
stierigth of 455. Thus, it is dear th.at the seceders had a majority, and could 
have, if they had so ch )Scn voted down any and eveiy resolution. I^ut they 
[irefcried to keep away. 

In the Executive C'ouncil, the onb-’ res lutn’n tint was properly voted upon, 
was the one on the Whitley Corumissu n l-o^cU, 'Phis resedution was passed 
after prolonged debase by a small majoirv ot 4 votes in a Houseof 100. A^er 
that, it appeared to be the object of s m>e mcmbcis to vo'e tor resolutions with 
which they themselves thotoughly disagiced, merely to put the other party in 
the wrong. Many of the sece lers ac'ually votetl lor the resolutions which they 
protested against in theii subseejuent statement. This was a strange conduct, 
and regrettable enough. E(|ua]ly strange an^l regrettable was the ctmduct of 
some other members wh ' having taken up a brave, and even defiant attitude in 
regard to certain resolutions later thought that discretion was the better part 
of valour, anj quietly withdrew from the Congress and joined the seceders. 

I regret the split, but far more, I regret the manner in which it was 
brought about. I have no doubt that, so-,ncr or later, the real workers of both 
the wings will join hands. The trouble comes from those who change colour 
in the course of an afternr^on. I am glad to see that the new President of the 
T. U. C. Mr. Subhas Chandra liosc is already trying to bridge the gulf. I may 
suggest it might be worth while to hold a meeting of the full E.xecutive Council 
sometime during the National Week in Lahore to discuss the methods of future 
work and common lines of action. One thing I would beg of all my colleagues in 
the Labour movement, and that is to avoid mutual recrimination. 



The Associated Chambers of Commerce. 

His Excellency Sir F. Sykes, Governor of Bombay open the eleventh 
annual conference of th^ Associated Chamb''’S of Commerce at Bombay on the 
r6TH DECEMBER 1029 delivered an interesting address surveying the p sition 
of trade in India. He lai<l stress on the need for linking the London Karachi 
Air Mail to all parts of India. 

The conference was well attended, Sir George Rainy,‘Sir George Schuster, 
ard Sir B. N. Mitra were present on the dais. The Bomb, y commercial comm¬ 
unity, Indian and European, were also present. 

Presidential Address. 

Mr. G. I.. Winterbotham, in the course of his presidential address, observed : — 

It is of the fii St importance that common ground shoul I be found for re 
presentatives of all shades of commercial opinion in In lia to meet an! rliscuss 
the many problems that arise with a view t ) the general advancement and 
benefit of India’s trade as a whole. Difficulties and difference of opinion there are 
bound to be, but I am optimist enough, myself, to look forward to the clay when, 
t('use the words of Sir Burushothamdas Thakurdas in his presidential address 
to the Federation of In ban Chambers in December last year, “ The distinction 
between Indian and the British in the commerce an 1 in Insttv of the c runtry will 
disappear, and boih Biitish and Indian industialisfs and businessmen will work 
harmoniously together in piornoting the economic well-being of tht* country,” 
I dciLibt very much whether the extent to which this is already taking place is 
realised, but there still rc^mains a Ion 4 way to go before the ideal is attaincl and 
no suitable opportunity cd j^rogiessing towards it shoul 1 be neglected- 

It will be noted, sir. that our agenda contains no re orenc'^ to political an! 
Const!tutional matteis. This may seem strange at a time when we stand on 
the threshold of a new [lolitical era, but the associa’ion is in the position of 
having made its contribution to the general problem and of awaiting the result. 
Some of us no doubt await the publication of the Simon Commission’s report 
in that spirit of resolute resignation in which a former Secretary of State for 
India advised his noble colleagues in a matter wh >lly unconnected with India, 
to go into the lobby. Others, and I believe the majoiity of us, do so in the 
cemfident hope that many of the worst features of the situation in In lia to-day 
will disappear under a constitution which puts on the elected representatives 
of the people the responsibility for the good governm-^nt of the countiy. 

It is only natural that organisations like ours, representing large trading 
and industrial interests should be solid behind the Viceroy in his eff)ris to 
secure the consideration of this great problem by all parties in an atmosphere 
of political calm. Myself, I echo some recent words of Mr. M. A. Jinnah: “It 
is now for India to play up and support and strengthen the han 1 5 of the Viceroy.” 

The past year has seen the setting up ot two bodies, one permanent and one 
temporary, on both of which this association is represented and from both of 
which extremely import^jnt results may be expected. I refer to the Council of 
Agricultural Research and the Ranking Inquiry Committee. The former is the 
outcome of a recommendation by the Royal Commission on Agriculture, while 
the latter owes its origin, at any rate in part, to the demand for an enquiry 
into the regulation of banking in this country, put forward by the Association. 
The enquiry covers a very wide field, and we may hope that it will achieve the 
result of a wider use of banking facilities a bettet mobilisation of the country’s 
resources and speedier development on sound lines. 

The year has been marked by the inauguration of the London-India Air-Mail 
and our agenda is evidence, if evidence "is needed, of the great interest which 
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this association lakes in the encouragement an*! development of civil aviation 
in India. We are very desirous of seeing internal services started which will 
link up all parts of India with this London-India Mail, for without them it is 
not possible to reap the full benefit of the service. While on the subject of the 
Air, may I be allowed to make a reference to that epic of the Air, the evacuation 
ot Kabul for which, in my opinion, the year 1929 will ever be fam )us, an 1 to 
pay a tribute to the Royal Air Force for their truly remarkable achievement. 

Soecial reference must be made Sir, t) the Act pissel in the last session 
of the legislature to give relief from income-ta'c to private provident funis. 
The history of this thorny problem is c )ntained in the accounts of our aiinu 11 
meetings for the past three years, and in c )ngratulating the association on 
the successful outcome (jf its efforts, I desire ro thank all oth^r bHies for 
their whole hearted support and the H(m’ble Sir George Schuster for the speed y 
and, let us hope, effective way in which he has implemented, on behalf of the 
Government, the undertaking which he gave tis at our meeting year. 

1 cannot close Sir, without a reference to the i)tub',em which looms largest 
in the commercial and industrial world of In lia to-rlay. 1 refer to the relations 
between captital an I lab ui: in this c mn'ry The v* ?r his the passiug of :he 

Trade Disputes Act and the setting up of the Whitley Commissir)n. It his alsrj 
been marked by a further series of disastrous strike’s, the effect of which it 
would be difficult to compute. The Trade Disputes Act provi les the rmch nery 
for avoiding and Settling strikes, and one >n ly he permiged to h ipe ihat odier 
(lovernments will follow the example which Your Exc“llency’s (j verninent was 
(piick to set in taking full advantage o the Act if not to settle, then to determine 
the merits of disputes at an early stage. 

To the Whitley Commission, we evtcnl our welcome and assuie them of all 
the help which we arc able to give in their truly Hercule.an task, it is our h )pe 
that they will, in due c mrse, make rec )mmeniati ms which will give to Capital 
more contented and efficient Laljour, an I to Labiur a better Stan lard of life and 
a greater appreciation uf the fact that this can only he secured by the fruits of 
better and more efficient woik. Is it too much to hope that labour organisations 
on their part will realise that they have everything to gain by c )-operati()n with 
the Commission and will reluse to all w themselves to be used as tools in the 
hands of ignorant or ill-intentioned persons for political en Is ? The crying need 
is for the newly formed trade union movement in this country to grow steadily to 
healthy maturity under the wise Icadershis of sober an^l level-headed trade 
unionists whose one aim will be to promote the common interests of masters and 
men. I do not despair of this iesull ih>ugh ihi immediate outlook is far from 
bright. I now ask Your Excellency to open the proceedings of this annual meeting. 

The Governors Opening Speech. 

Addressing the meeting Ilis Excellency the Governor Sir F. Sykes dwelt at 
length on “ ihe uncertain and clouded financial position of the Presidency.” 
Discussing the causes, His Excellency observed that the Presidency in the past 
year had been a victim to calarnit ies such as riots, strikes, floods, malaria and 
locusts. While the general trade and economic conditirm in India as a whole 
had been improving, the serious plight of the cotton mill industry had immeasur¬ 
ably retarded the trade recovery in Bombay. 

His Excellency gave figures relating to the external trade of the Bombay 
Presidency fiom April to October 1929 which showed a decline in the total value 
of foreign trade, mainly owing to the restricted movements of treasure and a 
noticeable fall in the exports of foreign and Indian merchandise. The decline 
was actually 313 crores compared with the corresponding period of the last year. 
The imports advanced by a small margin of eleven lakhs, but the exports 
recorded noticeable decreases, and from the point of view of Bombay, it was 
not altogether satisfactory that the chief contributor to the increase in the 
impoits was cotton grey piece-goods, whose imports increased by 91^ lakhs. 
This was, however, more than counter-balanced by the decrease of 1*3 crores 
in the arrival of white and coloured cotton piecegoods. The imports of both 
gold and silver showed substantial decreases, but the fall in the imports of 
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ot gold was mainly due to the reduced shipments from Natal owing to the 
diversion of South African consignments from Bombay to Madras by the reason 
of height avantages; but His Excellency understood that the disparity in the 
freigt had since been removed. It was therefore anticipated that Bombay 
wouiil again become a centre for this trade. 

Summing up the situation, His Excellency remarked that the protracted 
mill-strike in the Bombay Ibesidency affected a large number of other trades 
and caused a depression which only lately had begun to move away. The 
exceptionally good ciops of sugar through.>ut the woi Id and the consequent 
easy piices led to phenomenally heavy impots which so far as the revenue 
was concerneil, seemed likely to help the position, declared His Hlxcellency. 

His Excellency proceeded to refer to the world causes which had their effect 
on Bombay’s position, and said that the woiM’s financial situation, which already 
was uncertain, had been accentuated by the recent collapse of the New York 
stock market. The American puichasing power had, as a result, been 
diminished, while the Amciican industrial programme had not been re.iuced. 
There could be no doubt that, in o.rd.er to al)S(u b the immense produc'ion for 
which demand had sii.ldenly fallen off in the dom<-s'ic ma-ket, the United 
States wouUi be compelled U) rcsott \vli(/!esale dumping of her produce on 
Europe and Asia. Thus, India would he brought into increasingly direct 
competition with American industry. The dtunand for Indian prnducis must 
then to some extent slack'^n, and the prie s must fa'l. The outlook was not 
cheei fill, but he was a believer in doing everything possible to put one’s own 
house in order an'l then tmning t ) soe what oirsidc help one might rightly 
demand. As regards the mill industry, piovided that was cUme and the consumer 
was Safeguaided, an increase in the tat iff now being aslo d for would seem to 
be of great potential value in tiding over the present temporaly difficulties. 

Tuining to Air services in India His E icclh ncy declared that he always 
regarded as inevitable that the London-Karachi seivice must result in extension 
in India, aid he wouKl fullovv with interest the discussion (.m the question in 
the conference. He assured them that any proposals which would lead to linking 
up Bombay by Air with Karachi and coher parts of Indi.i would receive his 
cl(.sest consitleralion. 


Resolutions. 

Attii ihr GoverTiodB i-p-eeh ilic ('ciif-'K ncf-adopted .r iin’od-’i ol rr-noluti oh. 

The fir^t rt^holul ion I'ottafTi a,amt tli ■ G-tvinn n'.- T.reiit, dfeiHio’i to dii«allow 
as busnicFh exprribf 111 compui ing pridi's lor me-m.'-'ax *iurpnb»H any buuH pai.l tiy tlie 
employer to tfie rniployee a-i boiiUH in romrioH u n on protiH iinirbHHueh fi lyin'iitf* aie 
nbligaioiy by virtu*' nt the teiru'-’ of contiaet nr agi. etn-nt br**\vi* n lh.‘ employ.o an i the 
employee. 

The becund iPFolution u:g.(l (lie Goveiiiincnt ci India to oeogmse win n e .input,ing 
income-tax the principle ot making provimon tor loHiinHS an 1 to peimit the aws s-e'e 

to cairy foiward bueh ioRHOh loi a peiiod *ii iluie y*-aiR. 

The Conli^rt Lce leaffinned its lenoluti.in nqm'Mfi.m tt.e Ooveinmeut, of Intia to gv* 
ffifeettothe Taxation Inquiry Commititn’M i»oommendat ion that, .'ivid.ni's i.cejv.'d by 
holding companies fiom compfiniea winch liad aliea.ty been assrttseJ to Kup’r-lax uhoul.l 
not again he atsesRed to super-tax in tin* han.ifl of holding com{»anie8. 

llailwffy Expansion. 

Another reFoJutn n ran a.s follows :—In view of tin* continual necessity of expanding 
railway commuuications throughont India, the association is of opinion that fnnis at 
the Railway Board’s ilispesal bhouhl ordinarily be exp' nded on tli* citnsi rucf ion of n* w 
lines rather than employrd for thr purchase of pystems already in exiRleiio.-, 

Sir George Rainy, speaking on this rrb*)luti(iTi, said that the G veinrnent of India 
was not bonmi down to the policy ot birying up th-- existing linen, but t hat, t heir t ransac- 
tions depended on the cfrcunistauces of eacli [laiticnlar cas'. The n soluti*)!! waw pa-,-^.‘d. 

The JaBt rcpolulion passed f»n this day recommr'n i. d to the Government of India tliat 
clause XII of the L*’tter8 Patent of the Bumhay, Calcutta and Madras High Courts he so 
amended as to enable the sard courts to have jurisdicti>.ii to enteitain suitb on mortgage 
of land and also suite for.Bp'cific performance of contracts tor tlie puiclia-^e of land and 
for damages for wrongful i xiiaction of minerals from land. 

The Conferenoe then adjourned tflJ next day. 
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AibMa l Sebvicb. 

The Conference re-aaserabling on the next day, the 17TH DECEMBER^ Sir B. N. 
Mitra explained the Govrrnrueni’fl poli'*y in regard 'to the development of air service in 
the course of his speech on the resolution urging ext n^ion of the air service from Karachi 
to Delhi, Calcutta, Rangoon and Bombay. 

Sir B. N. Mitra obSTved that th^* Government were fully alive to the importance of 
an int'Tnal air service In the budget of l929-:;0, he had managed to secur** 20 lakhs for 
the dev(‘lopment of civil aviahon, whereof 18 and ii ill lakhs would be sp’iU on the 
Karachi Rangoon route. It was now pretty ceitain that ttic first section of the trunk 
service, namely, Karachi-Dellii would »-tart woiking on tiie 28th D ceraber. In accordance 
with the arrangement wtneh was placed by tin* Goveinm'‘iit b'^lore the Standing ETinance 
Committee of the Lrgisla'ivf* Assembly last September, aiir) approvcfi by them, that service 
would bo a State eeivice and would indeed constitute itie first Indian State Air Service. 
It would work with the help of aeroplan-s C iart-red from tiie Imperial Airways Company 
under a chartering agrf'eai'Mji, In n^gard to the D ;lhi-C ilcutta s-mtion, the grounfl 
organisation was practically lea iy. If th* Governm -ut, of lulia’s refinu c-s permitted it, 
the organisation would he comjileted before Jong an! the air service wouhl be exten ie 1 
from Delhi to Calcutta about the middle 1930-1931. Similarly the ground organisation 
between Calcutta and Rangoon would h** Ciirajtleted at the end of 19 JO-3 I. It might be 
possible to start t he set vie* about tlie cud of Miat y» ar or about tlie middle of 1931-32. 

The Delhi-Calcutta and tne Caicutta-Rango m s. rvic' was now und-’r examination 
with refiTcnce to the {mint whether it sh old he a State service carried on by m -.ans of 
aemplan'H chartered fiom the comjiany or a State sei vice confined in t he fifst instance to 
the convryanc• of rnaiIs and woik'‘<i by means of aeiopianes acquired and maintained by 
the State. Ho was not, suie if, after providing for the lieavy *’xp'^mlifure on these items, 
it would be possible to al'nit funds in the Jjudg'd of 1930-31 for expenditure tor the Karachi- 
Rombay Service. Ne vorthelesb t he GoV'i nment hat recently b*en examining one or two 
proposals in that connect ion. One p'op()>al which seemed particularly attractive from the 
Government’s point of vievr, would have involved no expenduure to the Government, but on 
a fuller examination the OovernmtMit entertainri berious doubts about its techni^ial and 
financial soundness and liad practically dropped it. They were now examining another 
proposal which involved a Government subshly of a not inconsiderable amount an I which 
would not give continuous service until the aeiodrorae at Juhu was completely ready, at 
a cost of some 10 lakh-. 

Sir B. N Mitra proceeded to explain tiiat bo long as the incorairig foreign mail 
reacheti Karachi on S iturday afternoon, it might b- possibie to arrange for the delivery at 
Bombay on Monday morning even without staiting an air Bcrvice between Karachi and 
Bomlray. By eBtablisinng an air servic * b'twe.m th<*8c* stations the incoming foreign mail 
would reach Boraiiay on Sunday afternoon and unless sjiecial steps weie taken for after¬ 
noon delivery on Sunday, u would i»e delivered on y on Monday morning. He was not 
particularly in favour of the latter measure whicii apart fiom additional expenditure, was 
bound to cause a consideiable amount of initafion among the Bubordinate staff in post 
offices Sunday delivery was a concession which was not allowed in England and most 
other countries but only in India to a limiie 1 extent. He was not prepared to support the 
idea of extending the scope of tins cmc'^ssion unl-ss and until it was clearly established 
that a material advantage tn tlie public wouUl be denveii therefrom. H'** admitted that 
if the incoming foreign mail arrived in Karachi on any other tlian Saturday, the air 
service between Kaiachi and Bombay would permit of deliveiy in Bombay on the evening 
of the second day following, insteail of the morning of the third day. 

The meeting then a loptrd a resolution urging the necessity of inaugurating at a very 
early date an air mail service from Karachi wj Bombay to Southern India and Ceylon to 
oonnect with the India-London service. 

Labour Disputes. 

The Bengal Charabei’s represl'ntativo moved a resolution drawing the urgent atten¬ 
tion of the Government of India to the extent whereto in recent industrial disputes, 
O.immunist agitators aril uu’egistered traie unions interfered and reaffiring the Associa¬ 
tion’s resolution passed In 1924 that registration shouH be compulsorily enforced and the 
Unions Act of 1926 amended at the earliest possible riate. 

Sir Bbupendranath Mitra again intervened to explain the Government’s position and 
observed that the subject of the r.>lation between the employers and employees was under 
investigation by the Whitley CommiBsum. The Government of India could not therefore 
al present undertake any Jf*gi‘»lati>)n in the matter. Tne resolution was withdrawn. The 
meeting then adjourned. The next annual meeting was decided to be held in Calcutta, 
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The Indian Economic Conference 

In his prcflidcntial adtiresa at tlin 13th Beaawm of th« Indian Economic Conference 
which bf'gan its aesaion at Allahabad on the 18TH DECEMBER 1929 Mr. N. B. Subba 
Uao of Mysore dwelt on the Bubject of Economic Change and Educational Adjustment ” 
and observed :— 

I propose to take as the subj ct of my address the relation between the Economic 
conditions in a moderu community anil its Educational organization with special reference 
to India. There has bei^n a giatifying recognition that the presence of an academical 
student of economics is helpful in economic enquiiii-H and Hiv'^stigat ions set on foot in the 
country in recent, years. I’rofeB*JorH of economics have bi en appointed to the several 
Committees and Commishions instituted in rtceiit years, an (conornist is one of the 
members of the Indian Tanff Board, and this y'*ar i conomisls huvt’ beioi appointed to the 
C'entral Banking Enquiry Committee as well as to each of the local (vomraittees. One 
extraordinary, and to rny mind inexplicable, exception should however, he noticed, and 
that is the Royal Commission on Kaefory Latiour On- would have t houghl that here 
exactly was the one eiKiuiry in winch the B.n vices of an acadenica! stuhnt of economicH. 
titlfd by temperament and tiaining to see ‘‘ the many in the Om* the one in the Many,' 
would have been of service to the (’omraission, which contains men of atfairs of gnat 
experience, prominent leaders of Industry us well as repiescniatives ot Labour. More than 
thirty years ago when a similar (knumission was appointed in Great Britain, the famous 
Royal Commission on Labour, Alfred Marshall was one of the merab'nH, and his influence 
is writ large across the pages of the report. 

It is not necessary, howev. r, unduly to deplore the omihsion, and to exaggerate the 
value and significance of these, litful enqimii s into diffrrent av^p cts of the economic life 
of the nation, nor can one be always sure that riiey have not been sometimes instituted 
rather on account of political expediency than out of soiicitnde (oi tin' economic welfare of 
the country, when one rcmcmbeis that even Moiloy was not abovt- throwing dust into the 
eyes of his critics by instituting enquiries. 

These Committees and ('ommissious have their day an I cease to be, leaving not 
a wrack behind, except, of couise, bulky repoits and inuumi rablc volumi-s of evidence 
that nobody ever opens. The time has c one for systematic and continuous work, and 
India may well Imitate the example of the United Htatos of A.meiica, which has instituted 
permanent bodies like the Tanflf Commission and the Eediriil Tiad^* Coraraission and 
other bodies, which make investigations “ eu > moto ” as the result id a comprehensive 
plan of campaign. The result is, we have reports which are solid and permarunt 
contributions both to economic literature as well as towards the foiraation of a definite, 
consistent and sustained economic policy. 

All-India Organisations. 

in India, fortunately for us, the materials for a similar AlJ-India Organisation 
are ready at hand in the Tarifl Board and the D-^partmenl of Staiistics and Commercial 
Intelligence. The Tariff Board has bticn functioning long enough to furnish ample 
materials for a doctoral thesis, or a course of special university lectures on, say, “ the Part 
played by the Recommendations of the Indian Tariff Board m the Economic Development 
of India." It has explored practically all possible avenues, large and small, for granting 
iliscriminating protection, and is now engaged on salt. Rumour says it will next proceed 
to sugar. When this has been done, I suggest that the Tariff Board may be set the task 
of reviewing its own work in relation to Indian economic development, v/ithout limiting 
itself merely to the field of tariff changes. The result would bo far more valnable than 
hurried investigations in fields of little economic importaneo for the country as a whole 
at the request of parties who, after the manner of the King in " Alice in Wonderland/’ 
want a perepmtory jadgmont in their favour rather than a deliberate judicial investi¬ 
gation. The Board may be suitably enlarge*!, 'and allowed to appoint sub-oommittees 
and individual expert investigators. It should have power to make enquiries and 
surveys on its own initiative, and submit recommendations to the Government from 
time to time; In brief, it should serve, in Sir William Beveridge’s phrase, as the Bconomio 
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Intelligence Staff” of the country, and may even in due couree the way for the 
CBtabliflhraent of a “ Depaitment charged to deviee necessary social and industrial adjust." 
ments that are intended to prevent the very occurience of a wide-spread or long-continued 
involuntary wagelessness.” 

Such a National Board will have a formidable task and will be called upon to 
raise large issurB. Almost the fiist question the Board will have to consider is the direction 
in which Indian economic development may be expect'd to lie. It looks as though the 
latest Royal Commissions, one on Agiiciilture and the other on Factory Labour, aie 
intended, the former to diiret and the latter to warn t 

It is neC'Bsary to sound a note of warning with regard to one obstacle in any 
Bcherae of development on Ali-India lines. Agriculture anrl Industry are transferred 
Buhjf’ctp, and the temptafi n for Ministers ami 1 >cal L"‘gis'afures will naturalJy be to 
regard any prr posed scheme of development fiom a provincial point of view, if not imieed 
a parochial point of view, and support local c ntren of profiuction even when economic 
factors! are not favouralile. For example, should events make it more abundantly clear 
that the reign of Bombay as a centre of cotton industry is over, it would not be in the 
intereBtB of Indian deve'ofiraent that the mills of Bombay should he bolstered by artificial 
aidfl against the natural development of tlie industry elsewhere in India. Further, it i^^ 
wellknown tliat efficient proriuction in certain lines in the face of k« en foreign competi¬ 
tion can only be carried on by very large units in localities where the natural and other 
advantages are pioneunced. It wouhl, therefore, be an unpardonable waste of resources 
to distribute units of production of moderate sixe all ovc* ih ' country. Cotton spinning 
and cotton ginning are obvious examples of this wasteful duplication of plant. All this 
could he availed if butineps-men were enabled to visualise the d( velopmc t of the jeountry 
as a whole and could be placed in touch with moveni'nts and tendencies in other parts of 
India This Jwill )>v pre-fminently the task of tbe suggested All-India OrganiBation, 
whose one aim should he to allow pr.sduction to be locali* d in those parts of India which 
offer favourable mili *u and to disconrag'-* a'b mpti e'p where, which ar* doomed to failure 
and will result in loss and discouragement. 

Tile latest quinquennial R'^mc v of tiic “ progress of Education ” in India says 
that “af cling, of late, has gai tie 1 gi ound t hat th-'efiucatod prop e should not take up 
their hereditary occupitioTi’^, but sltould try to ootain employment of a clerical nature 
under Qoverutri nt or some otlier public body, f.ailing which under some other private 
firm.” The repoits ot the numerous committees of unrmployment in India, and ft is 
highly Bignific t lit that all these committees are c-mer rned with unemployment among the 
fducated midd'e olassrs, corrotioiate this appiehensu.n. There is not adequate employ¬ 
ment of a cleiical character to meet th** <l'mind, and tl;e applicants have not been trained 
for other occupations, and they have not, 01 h<-ii'*ve they have not, the. necepiary aptitude 
for manual occupations. 

Tfiis exagg raterf letnlency to make a living by occupa'ions of a soft-handed character 
is economic atavism, 01 it would probably be more correct to say that it is the 
survival in a modern form of a wadi known fratuie of the Middle ages. In the ancient 
world tha cifiz'm class cherished “a contempt for industrial occupations; every form 
of pioiiuction, with a paitial exception in favour of agriculture, was btamied as unworthy 
of a freeman—the only noble forms, of activity being those directly connected with 
public life, whether military or administrative. Labour was degraded by the relegation 
of most departments of it to the sei vile classes, above whom the free artiBans were but 
little elevated in g neral esteem.” We know that in mediaeval times in Europe and 
what corre8pon<i8 to that p. riod elsewhere, the Nobles lived tbe life of chivalry and the 
Clergy of devotion, while the serfs toiled foi them. The modern economic organization 
tends to create a class of persons who are able to trust themselves between the prioaary 
producer and the consumer, and make a living for th^ raselvcB in diverse ways. 

The foregoing observations are certainly not intended to disparage the significance 
of'* Service occupations ” in community, nor does the fallacy underlie them of identifying 
the wealth or income of a community with mat* rial products. It is not suggested, for 
example, that India would be better off if the energies of its unemployed or employed 
matriculates and graduates were diverted 10 production of liquor, cocaine and other 
intoxicants and drugs. Nor is one oblivious of the fact that there are great wastes in 
oonruinption of material goods. Alfied Man-ball has drawn attention to the need for 
“ the higher study of consumption ”, though he has added that “ while it may have its 
beginning within the proper domain of Bconomics, it cannot find its conclusions there, 
but must extend far beyond.” A student of Marshall cannot fail to recollect passages in 
which he has pointed out that “ there are great wastes in consumption both of tbe rich and 
of the poor, and that “ the world would^go much better if everyone would buy fewer and 
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elmpler goods and tak<* trouble in fselecting them for their real beauty.” It will be 
remembeied that Professor Smart similarly pleaded for a more adequate analysis of con- 
snnniption and its effects than Enghsli eoonomiHts have pf’nerally given and suggested “the 
•obslitntion of a ihoughtleRS and iiresponnible one” To admit all this, in no way, affects 
my position that it is not good for India. Wliile its agriculture and industry are ill- 
devehiped, that its educational system sliuuld he turning out large and increasing numbers 
of matriculates anci giaduates, whose aim and rcoromic salvation consist in obtaining under 
the'guise of clerical or similar woik an assured title to a share m the national supply 
of the essential needs of life piofluced by otheis, while they themselves contribute in 
no appreciable degree towardh their protluction, but nu'iely constitute, in fact, paranPes in 
the economic system. The preceding obscivatious will have s-rved their purpose if they 
have succeeded in centering attention on the piohle.n of the day in our c luutry : economic 
changes and educational adiustments so as to secure increasing empl >ym-*nt of the right 
sort for the youth of the countiy It will hri the task of the National Economic Council 
or Boatd to woik out a detailed plan, and it will obviously have to examine several 
factors that help or hamper the desiic t changes, among oiIhth, the existing diversity of 
industrial organization, cnriency and banking conditions, the, tariffs and the “ Labour 
Problem.” Labour indeed offeig to the economic reform"!- not one but several prohlems, 
such as thi' basis of reward for woik, including an allowance during periods of enforced 
idlencsf-, regulation of conditions of woik, the place of labour orgarnzations in tlie control 
of industry, and last tiut not I ast provision for training and svstematic recruitment, 

S-condaiy education, even in advanceii countries like England, is only for tim few, 
and Mr. Fisher had to point out that it was “ one of the weakest points of the English 
■ypiara of education that so small a proportion of the populaiion proceeded to the secondary 
Bohodls, and that so small a proportion of those who did were able to stay for a full 
period.” The problems of educational refoim and a<ijutstrnent of the ciincittonal system to 
the economic requirements of a country arc many and co ■ ph'x, and before they are 
examined with reference tn Indian con lit ions, it d-Hir.able to r.vi-w bn fly tin; chang-'« 
that have tak-m plac*, or ate taking place in the leading countries in the W"8t. 

Vocational E location. 

The terms, vocational education and vo cational gut lance, arti Amenean, though the 
ideas underlying them are not. It is Aui'mich, how ver, iliit has, w'itli cliaracrcrl-ttic 
thoioughness, deveh’p"d 1 he theory, th" piactiee an I th** literature of the subject to an 
eztraordlnary degree. One deflnirion of vacatlonal educai ion that will s^^rve our 
purpose limits it to “ that part of th*- e.lucative luocest: winch diiects the ac,tiviti‘‘S and 
oontrole the enviro ment of I he leai ner to t he end f hat he may acipnre the mental attn- 
bu'ps and abilities which rnak^* him an efBcieni atnl hanjiy economic produc 'r.” 

The progress of vocational educati oi in tin* Unit'd States of America has been re¬ 
markably rapid. As a result of'th** r* commendations of a Federal (’ommission, the 
Vocational Education Act was passed in UUT, and a federal board for vocational education 
was organized in the following year. Tlie Boanl co-operates with the States in the 
promotion of vocational educanon in agiiculture, tra le, industries and home t couomics, 
the scope of education being defineil as of less than college grade. 

Gcraary has b-ert years ahead of the United States or Ami rica. “ She has aimed 
definitely at the building up of a great industrial nation bv the systematic training of all 
grades, from leaders to w'oikmen. The Siate, the municipality, the employed and the, 
cmplojer have all come to believe in education of all types including compulsory conti¬ 
nuation education. 

Although England can show a considerable number of junior trchnical schools and 
higher technical courses, and her speciaT contribution to tins branch of education, evening 
cJasBCS, in respect of quality, amount or degree of co-ordination with industry, she cannot 
be said to have advanced as far as either the Uuileci Stat*'s of Ameiiea or Germany. In 
fact, at the present time, she may be said to be more remarkable for aspirations and plana 
than for achievement. It ia paradoxical that although the industrial revolution made its 
appearance first in England, that country should be the last to adjust her educational 
methods to the new industrial environment. 

There are a number of training centres, where among the industries taught are 
elementaiy practical courses in the building trades, in furniture making, and in Engineer¬ 
ing, The underlying idea is to prepare for employment in some skilled branch of almost 
any industry. 

Vocational Training in Ireland. 

The developments in Ireland are of even gicater interest to us in India. The Irish 
Free State recently eppointed a Commission to report on the system of technical education 
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n the country in relation to the requirRmenls of trafi*^ aurl industiy, inola iing the main 
induetry cf Agncaliuro. The CorarninHi.)n piospiiUNl in 1927 a very full an.) informing 
report, and its cdncluflions ought to he of pp^'clal of economic and >-’ocial rt semblance. 

The Commission lays great stress on the need for aecuiing a sound and uniform 
foundation tor the system of technical educati m, wlrch must b’ laid in the primary 
school, and hoi *8 that it is essential tliat the y.iuCi of tlie eountry should have completed 
in the 6'h stan lartl a d(‘finite minimum programm'* on v.liic'i Fub'^<quent instruction can 
be based. This is followed Viy a recommendation for the introduction of continuation schools 
and classes, attenlanc^ at which, vvho>tirne or part-tone acc.irding to ciicurastanc's, 
should be compulsory up to the age of 16 yeais. The pingramme of these schools should 
be distinguished from that of technical schools and shoull fake into nceount the special 
circumstances of town and country life. Technical education shon'.d start afl( r the con¬ 
tinuation school period, an I should tak’ various forms, pait-fime nr whole-tim'’, day or 
evening classes, according to the specitic conditions o' apprenncesiiip in rlifferent tiades. 

It is interesting to note that among the occupatimis for which they f^uggrsl special 
training are, not meicly Agticul'ur.-* and the a“nal iii'liislii s, but also hotel and reslauiant 
work. This was taken np by t he (\)mmi88ion for activ-' cor)>.i tei atioo bcauhegoo) liotel 
service was epseiitial to the succ-’S'-fal development of a tiaffic Tiic ie-son for 

India is obvious India is b^ coming a great favonrit - of toiirints, an ! prohahiy wnuM 
becomt' mucii more so if impiovd fac!'iti*‘p ot ♦ravel weie crea^.'d lu the sliape of bettiT 

hotel accommodation ; an 1 tlie p-ople of the country w uld b" lieher if they engaged 

more than they do in this business. 

System of Klucation in India. 

We n tw come to an exam nation of tin* system of eiucation in India in the light of 
the foregoing obs- rvatiorm. liike r 4 vera! other things in Imlia, the system of education 
contains both indig-nous and imported el ments. We hiv* t.h- Mirvwals of the indig-nous 
system in the Path ala, Maktahs and Madiasas, in wbrnh »• uca’io'i i>i 'tiMiely literary 

and some time theological. Primary Eiucation, or “ mass edueafion ” as tlie Hartog 
Committee prefer to call it, is essential for the c lodriiction of any sucerst ructure of 
general or vocallonal education in any country, an-l the (lommitte- hiing out the fact 
that the pnsent organifafion of primary elucatum h both inal'qnate and wasteful. 
They show clearly that whereas the main educational problem at ihe i-econdary R'age 
should be to provide varied forms of tiaining for life atid employment suitable for largs 
numbers of boys of varied attainments and circumstauceH, “ all sicfions of the community 
with theii different occupation«, traditions and outlook, and with their tiifferent ambitions 
and aptituiies have little, if any, cho'ce of fh<* typt* of school to which they will send 
fheir children In fact, the present type of High and Mni lie English School has establlsheff 
itself so I'ronglv ttiat otlier forms of education are oppes’d or mistrustedThey deplore 
tfie fact that “there is nothing corresponding to ttie exodus to the English Secondary 
Schools into either practical life or into vocational inst tutions.” The ineviiable result, 
follows that a large number of lioys are wanting time and money by following the 
existing courses in secondaiy clas-cs. It. should b? added, however, in failures that 
some effort, has been made in the direction of an alteration m the curiicula by provision 
for vocational an) manual instruction in the S condary school system. Instruction is 
now provided in some kind of manual work, such as wood woik, carpcntiy, metal work, 
agriculture, tailoring, engraving, rattan work, spinning, Viook-binding, dyeing, sericulture, 
market-gardening, horticulture, mica woik, smithy, coir woik ani printing. 

It is not only the inadequacy of the provision for vacational branches of educati m 
that calls for comment but also the lack of appreciation as to the place of such institutions 
in the cdncaMonal organizition of the country. On the plane of university education, 
the Committee draw attention to the well-known fact that ‘‘the universities and colleges 
of India are at present turning out a large number of graduates who cannot find employ¬ 
ment,” and with regard to the uncritical proposals for extension of technical training 
of the university standard, which is far more expensive than literary training, they feel 
bound to point out that “ the training of technical exparts only creates more unemployed 
unless there are industries to absorb them.” We all know the sad fate ot young men 
who have returned home after a laborious and expensive course in some branches of 
Technology only to find that there, are no industries to absorb them. 

It is perhaps not fair to be unduly harsh in our criticism of the Indian educational 
system. Not only was it a great experiment in the unknown, the pouring of new wine 
into old bottles, but it must also be said that till recently the problem of oneraploymcnt 
was not 80 acute among the products of the schools and colleges. Further, it is only in 
the last twenty-flvo years or so that even Western countries have come to appreciate the 
need for an organised attenopt to impart vocational education. The fact that the evil 
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was not. foreseen earlipr and that other countries till recently been in no better case 

than ourselves does not, of course, minimisi the acuteness of the present crisis in Indian 
education. We cannot afford to be always a generation behind the Western nations. 

How is India to set about the task of adjusting her educafioual programmts to the 
requirements of her agriculture, industries an 1 trale ? 

Any echem'* of indu^rial eiuoation that visualiz‘s the industrial develop n<mt of 
India only on factory lines will deal hut incompletely with the facts of the situation, 
leaving a good deal of giound uncovered. The urgent n^ed of the momf’nt is a thorough 
survey of the position in the country, agricultural, industrial an i commercial, with a 
forecast as to probahl»« developments in the n >ar future, S >ra^ work has already been 
done by sevi-ral Coraoiissions and enquiries and tlio report of the In lian Tariff Board supply 
ranch valuable data, hut they an> all disconnf'ctrd and Jack the syntlictie vision that sees 
the Indian economic situation steatily and sees it whole. A sa'isfaotory programme of 
industrial or vocational education can only he prepared on a national scale, hut such a 
national tirograrnme must rest upon piovincial and locil surveys. Again, I must revert 
to my plea for a N.atioual Economic Commission or Boar i. I have suggested mat it will 
be its ta^k to vn-w the Indian economic problem as a whoh^, oiganiB’’ investigations an t 
makt’ recoranii udafions Tins woik by itself will offer the necessary data for formulating 
an All-India Sclieme of Vocational Education, bur there is no reason why one of th- 
divisions of ihi-. Roaid, sboul i not speciahz* in qenstions relating to v,)cation:il education. 

If the human cajiital of the eountiy is to be most cffectivL’ly employed, it iS 
nec ■ sa- y to determi 11 " wh it qualities are requir 'd by each teparatr occupation and how 
the possessien of these qualities can most accuiateiy b" determined in the child Other¬ 
wise, there wil he s'*eial waste in a number of wavs. Childien may ho given tiaining 
leading to oecupations for which they may have neitlier th^ ability nor the aptitude. 
When they RCtually enter t he ocenpation for which they have lecejvcd th" ptcliminary 
training misfits will nalurally occur and there will be wa.stage eith"T because there will 
be a poor level of woi k or a high rate of labour turnover Nor is this all. There are 
numerous other evil consequences of misfits of which a long and uncomfortable list is 
given : neurotic diHor iers, delinquency, bad temper, malingering, creation of industrial 
discontent. It is, therefore, necessary ttiat any scheme of vocational r lucation should be 
supplemented hy mcasutes to study the different aptitudes of children, and direct them to 
courses of stu ly appropriate for the occupations towards which their abilities and aptitude 
point. 

Vocational Advic Bmeau. 

Vocational tests arc destined t * play a prominent pait in the social organisition 
of ttie future. Already in parts of Germany, thi'y are in active operation ; in Hamburg 
lour-fiftlis of all the children leaving (he school pans Ihiough the Vocational Alvice 
Bureau, including children of all social classes, and a large number of these are given 
psychological tests to assist m the decision with regaid to the. occupation to b" followed 
in after life. It is a matter for satisfaction, thcre.lorr, that the last Indian Universities' 
Conference passed a icsolution in favour of experiments in the application of psychologi¬ 
cal tt'sls in the Universities and it is to be hope-i that the recommendation will be taken 
up actively as the economic and social value ot thes-* tests cannot lie exaggerated. 

When we have adjusted the educational system to suit the economic needs of the 
Country and even devised suitable tests to select and distribute the pupils in our schools 
among the varied courses of instruction according to their ability and aptitude, our task 
is performed but in part. The adjustment of (he educational system to the economie 
organisation will still show a gap unless machinery is (h-vised to direct pupils to appro¬ 
priate plaC'S of employment when they leave (he sciiools and colleges. It is obvious that 
this is a big task, but the problem has to be faced, and it is being faced in several countries 
in the shape of After-Care Cumraittees, Juvenile Emph yraenl Council, Vocational Coun¬ 
sellors and so on. 

To conclude, India i« on the threshold of great changes, social and political. Those 
changes require a spiritual content and an economic basis, the most persistent twin 
interests of mankind. A country (hat has produced in rtcent years a Vivekananda, a 
Tagore, a Gandhi, is not likely to lack tpiritual leadership. It is in the realm of economic 
change and iducational adjustment that the country requires guidance, and it is my 
earnest conviction that no more competent guide can be found than a triple alliance 
between the edneationisf, the pbychologist and the economist. 
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Labour Government’s Indian Policy. 

House of Lords Debate — 5th. November 1929. 

The House of Lords was crowded with many Indians in ihc gallery and 
Mr. Wedgwood Benn an i other Privy Cijuncillors listened from the steps of the 
Throne when the debate opened on Lord Heading’s motion. 

The Marquis of READING, the former Viceroy of India, called attention 
to the recent statement issued by the Viceroy of India (on the 31st October) 
regarding the attainment by India of Dominion Status and asked the Government, 
firstly, to state the reasons tor the extraordinary course of making this pronounce¬ 
ment without having consulted the Statutory Commission upon it and before the 
Commission had reported ; secondly, whether the conditions contained in the 
declaration of 1917 and the preamble to the Government, of India Act of 1919 will 
remain in full loice and effect and be applicable to D(3minion Status; and, 
thirdly, whether this statement i.nolies any change in the policy hitherto declared 
or in the time when this s atus may be attained. 

Lord Reading said that, to his min !, the change of procedure whereby a 
Conference of the politicians representing all parties in India would be held 
before and not after the Govetnmeni had foimulaied its proposals was very 
impoitant. He welcomed it and h )ped that it would help to satisfy Indian opinion. 
Other parties approved of it. But when the Secieiary for India made a further 
proposal that refeience should be made to the future of India in language Some¬ 
thing like the language used in the Vicen^y s statement he at once took objection. 

“ Let me make it plain that neither 1 nor my party (object to Dominion btatus, 
it being regatded as the ideal which we eventually h )pe to reach in relation to 
the Government of Inlia.” He objected to the use of the teim because it had 
never appeared bcfoi e in any document and because it would be impossible to 
make a statement of this chaiacicr wi:h>ut the assent of the Simon Commission. 
Nevertheless, it wasj)iopused by the G .veinmcnt that a statement sh mid be 
made which must affect i he piestige, influence and authority ot the Simon Com¬ 
mission He himself, when Viceioy, had been careful never to use the words 
“ Dominion Status.” The very phrase con)uied up at once a position which was, 
to Some extent at least, in advance of what might be aicnbeu to a responsible 
Government. Such a phrase was liable to be imsunoeiStood in India and by 
many people in this country. Mi. Lloyd George took exactly the same ailiiudc 
as himself. The Conseivativc Taiiy reiuseu assent to the statement regarding 
Dominion Status. On October 27th he wiotc to the Secietary of State lor India 
expressing his gra\e regret at the propt sals of the Govemmcni and the Viceroy 
to make a pi onouncemeni. The siaicment, unless u were coirected, would be 
heralded ihroughuut Inoia as a piomise to give it at once Dominion Status, He 
wanted the Govcinment to make it clear without any ambiguity ihioughout 
India that the language used by the Government in the pronuunceraent was only 
the intei piciaiion 01 the ultimate goal to which India miglii attain when various 
obsiac les wcic surmounted. 

Lord PARMOOR, replying on behalf of the Government, said that the reason 
for the pronoLinct ment made was that in the Viceroy's view it was necessary, 
having regard to the atmosphere in India and to dispel mistrust regarding 
British policy. The cunuiiions contained in the Dcclaiaiion of 1917 and the 
Pieamble to the Government ut India Act ol 1919 remained m lull force and 
could not be altered except by Parliament. Nothing could be clearer than that 
it was the Viceroy's inicniion to retain these ula reservations without alteration 
or exception. 

66 
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Questions of policy with respect to the time within which Dominion Status 
might be attained could not be considered until the Statutory Commission and 
the Indian Central Committee had reported, until His Majesty’s Government had 
been able, in consultation with the Govcmment t)f India, to consider matteis in 
the light of the material available and until the Conference which it was intended 
to summon hatl met. The matter would then have to be decided by Parliament. 
They hoped that in the fullness of time India wouKl become an integral part ot 
the Empire in equal partnership with other Dominions. The Government in¬ 
formed the Simon Commission of the action they inteniled to take and the Com¬ 
mission did not wish to be associated in this reaffirmation. 

Lord Parmoor re-echoed Lord Reading’s opinion that it would be the 
greatest possible misfortune to make differences on Indian affair s a matter of 
political dispute here. He did not think there was the slightest reason for 
supporting that. Upon the necessity of keeping political matters out of All- 
India affairs and questions there was not the slightest difference between Lord 
Reading and the Government. 

Lord Reading would find in the pionouncement the view of the Viceroy that 
it would be an advantage at pieseni to get a clear atinospheie to prevent a 
misapprehension anil remove the web ot distrust in f)ider that our futuie policy 
towards India might have the best opportunity of having ns conciliatoiy character 
understood not only by us but by Indian leaders. “ That is the point winch I and 
the Government regard as the most important part of the pronouncement. Ihcre 
is absolutely no difference between the views stated by Lord Reading and th >se 
held by the Government and the leaders of Liberal and Conservative parties have 
concurred regarding this portion of the pronounct inent.” 

Lord Parmoor thought that it would be thus part of the pronouncement to 
which Indian opinion would be more immediately directed. 

Lord Parmoor did not consider that any c ne could read any ambiguity in 
the pronouncement. It was evidently picpaied v tth very great caution. 

Lord Parmoor quoted the Viceroy’s statement that the course of action 
now proposed was the outcome of a real desire to bring to the b -dy politic of 
India a touch carrying with it health and hr'aling and was a method whereby 
there was the best hope of handling these niattcis in C( nstructive statesmanship. 
That opinion, in which Lord Goschen concurred, ought to have very great 
weight both in India and Britain. 

Lord Parmoor emphasised that the conditions contained in the Declaration of 
1917 and the Preamb e to the Government of India Act of 1919 remained in full 
force and effect and, having quoted the reservations, asked if there could be any 
doubt that the conditions remained in full force and effect and were aj>plicable 
to Dominion Status. 

Lord Reading said that the question had been very explicitly answered. 

Lord Parmoor continued : “ So long as the Act remains unamended and 
until Parliament sees fit to review it, the conditions stand. Pailiameniary 
statutory conditions cannot be altered except by Parliament.” 

Continuing Lord Parmoor said that the Viceroy’s statement referred to the 
goal of British policy and the purpose was as slated not only in the Viceroy’s 
announcement but on several occasions by their official speakers. 

After pointing out that questions of policy with respect to the time in which 
Dominion Status might be attained would have to be decided by Parliament, 
Lord Parmoor asked if anything could be more explicit. He did not think that 
the Simon Commission had been hindered by an iota or its authority undermined. 
They desired to treat the Simon Commission with the greatest courtesy possible. 
He thought that the Government were well advised in leaving the Commission 
aside in making a statement of policy of the kind. It would be wrong, especially 
in India, if it were thought that there was any special connection between the 
Government for the time being and the Commission. It was of the essence of 
the matter that independence should be maintained. It is easy to undermine 
the strength of independence if you allow communications apparently to go on 
the subject between the Government and the Commission. 
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Lord Parmoor stated that it was considered by His Majesty’s Government 
in full concurrence with the Viceroy that in view of the impending open invitation 
to the Conference of representatives of British India and Indian States it was 
very desirable to state cleat ly the purpose of Britain in its political relations 
with India. At one stage it was contemplated to include it in the Premier’s 
reply to Sir John Simon reaffirming the goal of British policy. It was ascer¬ 
tained, however, that the Commission were averse to being associated with the 
correspondence wherein this reaffiimation would appear. The Government 
decided that it should be made in an independent document that the purpose 
was to dispel doubts regarding the interpretation to be placed on Britain’s 
intentions in enacting the statute of 191^ and the Government informed the 
Simon Commission ot the action they intended to take. The Government held 
that the posi lion of the Commission could not be affected by a re-affirmation of 
the princif)le laid down in the preamble. The Government were in very deep 
anxiety to do nothing in any way to prejudice the position of the Commission. 
They were also moved by a desire (shared by the Viceroy) to do anything 
legitimately within their power to pave the way for an unprejudiced consideration 
by the leaders of Indian (.pinion of the Commission’s report when received. 

Lord Parmior legretted that any of the members of the Commission should 
have taken the view that we intended to slight them. They had given an enor¬ 
mous amount of time to effect better undcistan ing between India and Britain. 

Loid Paimoor concluded by saying . “ Our purnose is that we should join 
together and bring ourselves without undue criticism to feel that Lord Irwin 
was light and the gi eatest Viceroy of modern times took the right step. When 
supported by the Goveinment he issued the pronouncement.” 

Lord BIRKENHEAD declared that the reason why the statement was 
issued was that the G(<vernment were threatened with a campaign of civil disobe¬ 
dience at the end of the year. Experience had shown that the way to discharge 
our obligation to India was never to yield t(j ihicats. 

Lord Bitkcnhead maintained that il was utterly impossible to carry on the 
Government of India if tin y were to accept a policy, which on its merits, appeared 
to be incapable of defence, Ijecause it had been recommended by a Viceroy, 
however distinguished. He asked how it could add to the appeasement of Indian 
opinif'n that it slumld be informed that they were still precisely in the same 
situation as left by the Declaration and the Act. The moment in which to 
make gestures of appeasement was not when threatened by men of influence and 
authority with a general campaign of civil disobedience. Nobody with character 
for sanity or lespi nsibility couhl assign a proximate date for India becoming a 
Dominion. He consideied that the Government mishandled the situation. 

Lord CREWE said that he had always deeply regretted that the term Domi¬ 
nion Status had been used in 1 elation to India. There was no accepted definition 
of it. It was a geneial term liable to change and there was no country to which 
it was more important that precision both ol thought and expression should be 
applied than India. He thought that the gcjal they had in view was that so far 
as it was compatible with the cotinuance of British India as part of the Empire. 
Indian affairs should be managed by Indians in India with the minimum of 
interference. He hoped that Lord Parmoor’s statement would do something to 
dispel the misapprehension but he w'as not entirely convinced of it. He hoped 
that further utterances on behalf of the Government would do rather more to 
dispel what perhaps was a very unfortunate misapprehension in Indian affairs 
within his recollection. 

Lord PEEL regretted that Government seemed a little too anxious to take 
shelter behind the Viceroy. He hoped that the Simon Commission would pursue 
its way undeviating and unmoved by irrclevancies. 

Lord PASSFIELD, on behalf of the Government, declared that the Viceroy’s 
statement was necessary in older to explain the new procedure initiated by the 
Simon Commission. As regards the enlargement of the Commission’s scope and 
the holding of the Conference it was never out of time to seek appeasement 
even if the people were uttering threats. Lord Passfield declared that it was 
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absolutely clear that the Viceroy was not announcing a new policy but explaining 
the old. 

Lord Passfleld said that the object of making the declaration was not for 
the sake of using a magic phrase. The Dominion Status declaration was neces¬ 
sary in order to proclaim the new procedure initiated by Sir John Simon. That 
was the new policy If that was a change in the policy, it was new. It was that 
which had created the greatest possible enthusiasm in India. 

Lord Passfield continued, “The Viceroy cannot have any idea of departure 
from the so-called reservations. Government have never had any idea of it.” 
He asked whether anyone challenged that in the fullness of time equal partner¬ 
ship with Dominions was the policy not only of the present but of the last 
Government. The Simon Commission had not raised an objection to the effect 
that the goal had been wrongly described as Dominion Status. 

Lord Burnham interjected that they never saw it 

Lord Passfield : “ 1 only say that they have no objection. Objection was 
signified by the members of the Commission that the declaration was inopportune. 
That is a valid and proper objection.” 

Lord Passfield continuing said, that surely, the question of i ts opportune¬ 
ness, its likely effect in India and the exact terms in which it was to be made 
must be left to the Vicerr^y. “ I think the Government are entitled to say that 
they agree with the Viceroy and have accepted his decision as they should 
implicitly accept the decision of a trusted ( fficer of that kind.” 

Lord Passfield pointed out that the Simon Cemmission had not been asked 
to revise and consider whether the goal should be Dominion Status. They had 
not been asked to revise the Kmg Empetor’s declaration of 1921. “Whilst we 
wanted to be polite and courteous in communicating with them, we have not asked 
them to revise the question of the goal.” 

He reiterated that the policy of the present Government w’as identical with 
the policy of the last two Governments, namely, (hat, in the fullness of time, 
India should progress through all the various stages, “ at what rate we cannot 
tell,” to Dominion Status. 

Lord SALISBURY pointed out that there had been no absolute pledge of 
Dominion Status There was a conditional purpose depending on w'hether condi¬ 
tions were fulfilled. 

Lord READING said that he had obtained a clear and unequivocal answer to 
the two questions which maneied most. “ We have cleared the atmosphere of this 
House and I hcjpe we shall have cleared it in India.” He hoped that there w'ould 
be no adverse comment on the Government’s action to the effect that they had 
been misled by public opinion in India. }le accepted what had been said and Lord 
Passfield’s pleas of guilty to w'ant of courtesy or prufier attention to the Commis¬ 
sion. He was glad that an “ amende honourable ” had been made and the 
whole matter explained. 

Lord Reading withdrew his motion. 


House of Commons Debats—7th. November 1929. 

In the House of Commons Mr. BALDWIN (Conservative .leader) opened 
the debate on British policy in India with a statement regarding his attitude 
towards the issue of the declaration concerning Dominion Status for India. 
He Said on Friday September 20th, the Secietary for India arrived at Pau 
charged with a letter from the Premier. The Premier asked him to concur 
in the issue of a statement concerning Dominion Status in the event of the 
Simon Commission being consuIted and agreeing and the consent of all parties 
being obtained. He replied that, so far as he was concerned, he would concur, 
but he could not speak for his colleagues or his party. On October 23rd 
he met his colleagues, and learned for the fiist lime that the Simon Commission 
had not approved of the publication of Lord Irwin’s note. Clearly a new situation 
bad arisen, and therefore he called together the ex-Secretary for India, Lor^j 
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Salisbury, and it was at once decided that he should write to the Premier, 
pointing out that in all circumstances he could nr)t agree to the publication of 
the note. It was not a true statement that the shadow Cabinet of the Con¬ 
servative party insisted that he should formally repu 1 iafe his personal pled ^’es 
and required him to write a letter to the Premier withdrawing his approval and 
support of Indian Home rule. What actually happened was, as soon as he 
knew the Simon Commission had icfused to lake any responsibility for the 
publication of L^^rd Irwin’s letter, he met his colleagues and told them the whole 
circumstances of his correspondence with the Premier and then wrote, with 
their approval and not under coerion, his letter to the Premier. 

After pointing out that there was no ciis«s and requesting for information 
regarding the composition of and terms of leference of the proposed conference, 
Mr. Baldwin said that, far away in time, in the dawn ('>f history, the greatest 
race of the many races then emerging through prehistoric mists, was the great 
Aryan race and when that race left the country which it cccuf)ied in the western 
part of Central Asia, one great part moved west, founded Athens, Sparta and 
Home and made Euiope and in the veins of the pi incipal nations of Europe 
flowed the blood of their Aryan forefathers. The speech of the Aryans, v\hich 
they brought with them, had spread throughout Europe, over to America and 
the Dominions ovetseas. At the same time, < ne branch went south, passed 
through the Himalayas anil went to the Punjab and India Ages and ages ago, 
theie sat side by side the ancestors of the English people anti of the Rajputs 
and the Brahmins. Now after ages, the chddicn of that ancestry had been brought 
together by Providence to set themselves to solve the most difficult ]rroblem ever 
set to any peiqile in the histoiy of the world. The mystery and the romance of 
coincidence of real life have far tianscended that of fiction and this often had 
Struck him as one of the strangest and niost romantic coincitlences that entered 
into our jiublic life. 

Those who went west and north found their political energies called fcTth 
while the tropical climate called forth the passive nredita'ive qualities of that 
branch of that great Aryan race which moved down into India. The difference 
between them he illustrated by tw(.» proveilis. One was a Hindu ptoverb, 
“Life IS hut a jrriirney from ( ne village to another and not a resting place.” The 
other prf'verh he used to see in business. “ Leave other people to do their busi¬ 
ness’b Mr. Gandhi would find it as difficult ro understand the last quotation 
as l.ord Rothernrere to undeistand the first. Our nation was a young nation 
by the side ot India, customs and codes existed which had lasted three thousand 
years or more and the natural result was that we found there a Crmscrvatism 
of which we could not dteam. Frrim our stuiggles, we weie a politically-minded 
people. In India, they were not. This great political ex periment embodied in 
the Declaratii n of 191 7, t ur people had to cemsider at the time when we were 
entering for the first lime into the con plete demrcracy of manhood suffrage. 
That did not make ( ur task easier. None could say yet whether we were 
going to make a success of that dem* ctacy. Time alone would show whether 
the natural capacity of ( ur race wtiuhi rise to the occasion. 

Mr. Baldwin, reminding the House that bcfoie our advent the Indian 
Peninsula was a prey cT wars, said that we had given India internal peace, 
justice and the rule ot law. He pra}ed that those three things might accompany 
India and ouiselves thicughout every stage of that hmg and arduous journey 
which lay before us now. At best, it was a difficult journey, riew difficult it 
was, those who know most of India knew well. 1 ha t jour ney would have to be 
taken ihrougH the tangled jungles of cieros and castes, of ancient interests 
and immemorial hatreds, he traveller c n that road, like ourselves, must train 
for the jruiney and no greater disservice could be dene to Jrdia to-day than 
iirespi usible ciiticisms cn the me hand tT ignorant advice on the other. The 
responsibility laid upon us since 1917 was wi.h us. Nothing was more neces¬ 
sary than that thi se who ticsired to play a part in the co-operation of India 
and this country, should spare no pains to make themselves acquainted with 
her history. Advice tendered with Sympathy was good but sympathy with little 
knowledge was of no use. 
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“ We have promised India in our declaration responsible government. Did we 
mean it or did we not ? We would say at once that all the parties in this country 
were agreed that that pledge should be hcnouied. It would fall as the most 
responsible task of the Simon Commission to point out what steps at this moment 
it was desirable to take. The Simon Commission had made great sacrifices. 
Their right arm would be weakened and their moral force would be sapped if 
(hey could not feel that, all through, they had the united support of the people 
of this country. He hoped that nothing would be said to-day to weaken in any 
sense their Jaith in the sympathy, goodwill, undetstanding and concurrence of the 
whole House and of their fellow-countrymen. 'I he wdll of Parliament was behind 
them. No man could say of what shape the steps of that iourney might be. It 
might be (hat there might be modifications of the democratic system as il has 
evolved in the West. We could not (ell. Our desire was that these things should 
be threshed cm! by demc ciatic men, leprcsenting both parties, as time went on. 

“ For a short time, after the 1917 Declaration, there was a feeling in the 
Indian Civil Seivice that perhaps its day had geme by. Never were better men 
required than in the future and for this reason, the task was infinitely more 
difficult. They wanted nrorc than the first class man ns his task w’as nin only 
administrative but to lead the peciple along a [rath new to them and difficult to 
anybod y.” 

Mr. Baldwin expressed anxiety about the employment of the term, Domini, n 
Status, at this time and said, “When Self-Government or Responsible Govern 
rnenr in India is obtained, vhat is to be the p sition of India in the Kmpire ? 
None can say when Responsible Government will be established or what shape it 
will take. These things uill be determined by forces we could not control, 
British, Indian and world forces. Could (here be anv doubt in any quarter of 
the House that the position of India with full Responsible Government in the 
tmpire, whatever form it may take, must be one of equality with other States in 
the Empire ? ’ 

“ Nobody knew what Dominion Status would be w^hen India had Respon¬ 
sible Government, whether the date would be near or distant. No irne dreamt 
of a self-governing India without a selbgoveining s'atiis. No Indian dreamt of 
an India with an inferior status because that would mean we h.ul failed in our 
w'ork in India. N(j Tcuy Party, with which he was C'nnected, would fail in 
symfrathy and endeavour to help in our time to the utter me st e.xtent of our ability 
in the solution of the great political problem which lay before us to-day. 

“ I hope that whatever expression of opinion may come in th e debate, not 
a word will be said which, at a critical time like the present, may weaken the 
authority of the Simcjn Commission or the Government of India. 

“ In the great proldcm, to the solution of which we have put our hands, 
we have a great ideal set before us. We coiibl not ho[)e to see it realised. Our 
woik must be done in faith. l et us build for the future wiih the same faith 
that we work for the present so that when, perhaj^s, in the Kmg generations 
to come there were men who would be putting the coping stone upon this building, 
they might not be unforgetful of those who had toiled with faith among the 
foundations.” 

Mr. Lloyd GEORGE pointed out that the Simon Commission, which w'as in 
every sense a national commission,*-had done everything possible to get a full 
knowledge of facts. Without awaiting its report the Declaration had been issued 
at such time and manner and with such obscurity that some phases of that had 
Created an impression in India that it w'as intended immediately to confer full 
Dominion Status F^or the first time, action had been taken which had divided 
the nation with reference to India. 

No declaration should have been issued until the Simon Commission had 
reported. As a statutory body, established by Parliament, it had a gieter 
authority th. n the Secretary of State, the whole Government and the Viceroy upon 
that particular subject. The Commission were the only people authorised by 
law to exptess opinions. He did not mean that individuals could not express an 
opinion but the Commission’s was the only official opinion that could be expressed 
unless Parliament reversed the Act, 
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Would Mr. Bcnn categorically state that the interpretation of the Indian 
1 caders placed upon the Viceroy’s declarati{)n was not accurate and that they 
had misunderstood the Viceroy’s intentions? Otherwise, the very unwise pro¬ 
nouncement would lead to a complete catastrophe in India. At the Conference, 
there would be charges of breach of faith an 1 of perfily. That was the worst 
thing that could happen in relations between Britain and India. He asked 
Ml. iienn to make it clear that we adhered to every pledge given in the name of 
the King-Emperor. Mr. Lloyd George said that he was a member of the Govern¬ 
ment that introduced the Reforms in India, and presided over the Cabinet that 
not only sanctioned, t>ut framed the declaratif)ns in reference to the future Self- 
Government of India. There was no question, S)far as the Liberals were con¬ 
cerned, of going back one single inch from those declarations. Tluse ileclara- 
tions were considered carefully not only by the British Cabinet. They were 
considered during the War at the Imperial Cabinet where there were representa¬ 
tives of eveiy Dominion in the British Empire including In lia. He explained 
the nature of the pledge which was given to India, an I why fuil [)artnership was 
not conceded immediately. It was owing purely to practical ilifficulties. The 
fiist difficulty was that, never in the wh )le history ot India, h.^d India or any 
part of It ever enjoyed the slightest measure of democratic stl.-Government until 
1919 Secondly 95 per cent of the population was illiterate and thirdly there 
were as many diffeient laces, nationalities and langua -es as there were in the 
whole of Europe. All these facts had to be taken into account. Tile Imperial 
War Cabinet in 1917, wi h the Prime Ministers of ad the l^oniinions piesent, 
decided that there should be accorded to the people of Inlia a considerable 
measure of Self-Government limited, restricted, experimental an 1 tentative, but 
they promised anti this was where the pledge came rn—gtadualb', if the experi¬ 
ment was successful, to extend i’ until ultimately In iia enjoyed full partneiship 
in the Empire on equal terms with our great D jniinions.'’ lUu they made it 
clear that the ultimate goal cnild only be reached by stages an I that the length 
and number of those stages must be aetermined caretully fiom lime to time by 
the success which attended exqieriments at each stage, 

Mr. Lloyd George legretted that, w-hile the report of the Simon Commis¬ 
sion was being awaited, a declaration was issued vvith the consent of the Govern¬ 
ment which ciealcd an impression in India that it was intended, without delay, to 
comer lull Dominion Status on India. 

Mr. Wedgwood BENN, the Secretary of Slate for India, said : “ I an sorry 
in one way I made the interjection I did just now^ because I may have contributed 
something to producing an atmosphere which I am sure is wholly lamentable. 
I am standing heie with immense conscientiousness 01 the responsibility that 
rests upon one slcndeily equipped, and 1 have been thinking all the time the 
debate has been going on of what is going to be the effect of what is said upon 
Loid liwin in India in the dischaige of his duties. I should like to say that 
if we ever owed a debt to Lord Koihcimcre, we owe him the debt of piovuking 
the noble utterance of the Leader of the Opposition this aftemoon. I will say, 
moreover, merely this, in reply to what 1 consider a most lamentable and mis¬ 
chievous speech which canie from the Right Hon’ble Member for Carnavon 
boronghs, (Mr. Lloyd George) who in Ins time had rendered a great service to 
the Empiie. It is only right that the people of India should know, i say it without 
any repioach or desire to give pain, that the Right Hun’ble Gentleman Speaks for 
but a handful in this house. 

“ There are twm things which I had hoped would have been kept entirely 
outside the realm of coniioveisy to-day. The fiist is the position of the Viceroy 
in his task and the text of the statement which he has issued. As to the Viceroy 
himself, it is peiliajis impeitinence fur me to say anything after what the Leader 
of the Opposition has said, but 1 have sat in this House much longer than the 
Viceroy and I have known him here and I will say this, that, although my acquain¬ 
tance with Indian affairs is recent and scanty, yet 1 am in touch with Indian 
opinion from day to day and the Viceroy occupies in India by his character a 
position of respect and affection which is the real pillar of our Empire. As faC 
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as the text of the statement is concerned, I understand there is no challenge 
either by Mr. Lloyd George or the Leader of the Opposition. Challenge is as to 
interpretation as to meanings and opportunities an questions of that kind.” 

Mr, Wedgwood Bcnn added : “ The second thing I hope may be kept right 
outside the range of any controversy to-day is the auihoiity and prestige of the 
btatutoiy Commission. Everyone in this Mouse knows what sacrifice of time 
ana other great sacrifices have been made by the members of the Commission 
in puisuing their task and 1 should wish to be ass' cia ted with any tribute paid 
by the Leader of the Opposition to the work of that Commission, winch we hope to 
see concluded, to the manifest advantage of this House which has appointed 
them These two things, 1 hDpe, are not coming into the discussion. 

“ "Iheie has been criticism fiom the Kight Hon’ble Gentleman and criticism 
from Lord Reading in the House of Lords wdneh I will deal with to the best of my 
ability, but the two points I have mentioned at any rale, I hope, are lifted t)Utside 
the realm ot c ntioveisy. 

“ As legaicis the. Leader of the 0 [)position, he has been foiced to give us 
a short personal siaiemcnl relating to Someihing which appeared in some news^ 
papers. 1 should like to say that, as lar as anything he has said touches me, 
every word he has sai 1 I can corroborate ftom my own experience.” 

Mr. Wetlgwood Lenn said that the Lea !ci ot the Op[iosiiion had never 
approved ot the scheme which Govnnm'mt wt i e pipsuing, away and remote 
Irum his Inends lie was asked to give a c miingen: assent, c ntingent upon 
the assent of the other L.nty .ni l upon tiu" participati- n ot ihe Simon Commission. 
‘•What did he do? He backed his own Viceroy. 'I'he only and ctowning 
blunder ol the Right Honouiable Gentlemen is loyalty. 1 am atiaid he v'’iil never 
make a gieat leader, as he Seems to li.ivc a Cin.,enit.il incapacoy for playing a 
dirty game. Now, the Conditions on winch the Right Honourable Gentleman 
gave his assent were never tu fided. The con iitions were that the Liberal Party 
should assent also and ihil the Maiu'oiy Commission sh luld participa e. Veiy 
well, on that 1 myself interviewed the Right Honmi.ible Gentleman and in my 
desire to show the greatest courtesy to the Rt. ilon’ble Membei foi Carnarvon 
Boroughs (Mr. Lloyd George) I enqtrired oi him whuhet he would like to sec me. 
1 am anxious that the Right ilonouiable Membei for Cainaivon Boroughs 
should not think I was diicouiieous to him.” 

Mr. Wedgwood Benn sard that Loid Reading had made it prefec'ly clear from 
the beginning that he objected to Ins declai at ion -'n ihe ground v\hich he staled 
in ” the other place ” on Tuesuay and which he placed most clearly before me 
in letieis which he wrote to me and winch he has le.id. From the beginning, 
Lord Reading has persisted in Ins opposition to the coutse w'hich Government 
wished to take. He persisted on the grouna set out and none can say that they 
are grounds without weight. In the second place, we leain ihat the Statutory 
Commission did not wish to be associated wiih the issue ot any such declaration 
and finally the Right Honuuial>le Gentleman himself, with his colleagues, the 
ex-Secrciaries of Siaie for India an*! others, dissented most strongly from the 
Course which the Government proposed to take. Theretore we had first Lord 
Reading from September onwards, then the Commission not wishing to join in, 
and then the Right Honouraljle Gentleman upj) )S' te on behalf ot Uic Opposition 
making the most strenuous objection. That was the situation which laced the 
Government in October. They wished to do this thing and they were laced with 
this poweiful opposition, 

“ Before 1 say what they did and why they did it, let me examine for one 
moment what it was that they actually proposed. They weie proposing not to 
take a new step in the policy but to take in effect an adminisirauve action, 
namely to declare and interpret, in unmistakable terms, the existing policy. 
The Libeials were against us aud the Cunsei vaiives were against us and the 
Commission were unwilling to participate. What did the Govemment do ? They 
governed. Ihe Government published on a pic-arranged date the pre-ariangcd 
text. That is what they did and that is the gravamen of the chaige which 
«is made against them to-day and against which it is iny duty to detend the 
Government. 
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Mr. Wedgwood Benn said, “ Before I say why the Government acted as 
t hey did, I want to say one word about the declaration itself. The declaration 
was a re-statement and interpretation of trie Montagu policy. Lord Irwin’s 
Statement must stand as it was drafted and no gloss must be put upon it. It 
means that it says no less, and no more. The Montagu declaration was embodied 
in the Preamble to an Act of Parliament and so long as that Act remains, the 
preamble remains. If and when Parliament sees fit to alter the Preamble it can 
exercise its sovereign rights and do so. Inasmiich as this standing policy of the 
last twelve years has not been challenged, I need not support it by quotations 
from well-known authorities, with which, of course, every student of these matters 
is familiar. The Montagu policy stands as the cardinal article of faith in British 
policy towards India. 

“ There we were and that was what we proposed to do and there was the 
Opposition facing us. We decided to do it. Why ? The .first reason was this. 
We were advised to do so l>y the Viceroy. Bu^ let me make this perfectly plain. 

I should like to exalt the Viceroy in this matter, because he came to England as 
an ambassador of peace an 1 has gone back to In iia as a peace-maker.” 

Continuing Mr. Wedgwood Benn said : “ We do not take shelter behind 
the Viceroy. He offered advice and we were free to reject it. We did not 
reject it, because it agreed with our convictions. Why did he offer this advice 
and suggest this declaration should be made ? He said in first place that doubts 
had existed in India as to the sincerity of British parties in the matter of the 
Montagu policy. Does anybody doubt that of recent years there has grown up 
a feeling, and it has constantly been said that the British policy was altering, 
that the tone was altering, that symfjathy was gone, that the days of Mr. Montagu 
were past. The Viceroy said these doubts existed and that for the removal of 
these doubts it was necessary to issue a declaration of the existing policy. We 
did so. 

“ The second reason he gave was this. He said the Statutory Commission 
is going to report and we want, if we can, to make a good atmosphere for the 
report. We want to have an atmosphere of goodwill and that will be better 
secured if we can clear up the doubts which exist in the minds of Indians, who 
have been assisting the British Government and cooperating with us and 
helping the work of Montagu schemes and to remove the webs of mistrust which 
it was necessary to clear . way.” 

Mr. Wedgwood Benn said, “ That is the purpose and these were the 
reasons alleged by the Viceroy and given to the Cabinet as reasons why we 
should take this course and it was because tht^se reasons appeared to us to be 
good and sound that Government took the course which they did.” 

‘‘ Now the question arises and it is a practical question. Did we succeed ? 

I do not want to speak about the atmosphere which existed in India. It has been 
growing steadily worse and worse and I could give many quotations to show 
that. But let anyone read “ The Times ” of March iq.lhi year.* They will find 
an article from the Delhi correspondent which gives a sad picture of the spirit 
that existed in India. I myself was faced, in my attempt to discharge my duties, 


• Proeumably Mr. Bcnii’n ret(‘renc<,' is to the loll wing passage in the despatch of the 
Delhi correspondent cf The Time'*,” being a review of the Simon Commission’s tour :— 

* The answer to the question whether the boycott is or is not a success depends on 
one’s point of view. Tiie men who determined upon supporiing the boycott policy before 
even the Inquiry was launched have, as a p»rty, stuck together in that determination. 
They have gathered in others only recently weaned from extremism to become “ responsive 
Co-operators,” and they have continuously organized demonstrations against the Oommis- 
sioners and their co-operating Indian Comraitt. os. But such consistency is not necessarily 
success. The main effect of their policy has been to keep out of contact with the Royal 
Commissioners a large body of the accepted political loaders of the Hindu intelligently. 
That is in itself deploiable. It means that the Statutory Inquiry will not be able tn 
produce a report that will incorporate and fuse together the best of British experience of 
Self-Government and the best that modern politically minded Indians could have con¬ 
tributed from their personal touch with Indian tradition anti custom. Is that snooess 1 

D7 
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not merely with crime—that is simple crime and incitement to crime. They 
do not cause disquiet. They will be put down by this or any other Govern¬ 
ment, but what was alarming was that responsible opinion did not somehow 
seem to come forward to reprobate crime—and that is a very unhealthy sign. 

“ The Right Hon’ble Gentleman asked me a number of questions about 
what people were thinking in India and I would like to answer by giving him 
one or two quotations from authorities which I think the House will recognise 
as being good authorities. As to whether Government has succeeded in the 
attempt to introduce a better atmosphere pieparatory to whatever reforms the 
Statutory Commission may recommend, first I take Reuter’s telegram of the day 
following that whereon the announcement was made. It says, “ the response 
favourable to the Viceroy’s announcement is wider than might have been ex¬ 
pected. The effect of the statement may be summed up as having, at a stroke, 
removed the tension from Indian politics and reintroduced the spirit of confidence 
and trust between the Government and the governed and delivered a blow at the 
Independence movement, which has hitherto been gaining daily adherents among 
Congressmen.” 

“ The Timey of India,” not a Swarai organ, says “ The Imperial Govern¬ 
ment made a generous gesture ” and the London “ Observer,” which is not a 
Swaraj organ, (this is not the article by Mr. Garvin ; it is from the Delhi corres¬ 
pondent), says, ” Lord Irwin’s pronouncement has transformed the Indian 
political scene. The reported indignation of British Liberals at this pronounce¬ 
ment is simply net understood by Europeans and Indians alike,” Finally let me 
read this telegram addressed to me personally but which appeared in newspapers 
from the President of the European Association, Calcutta. ” We, the Council of 
European Association, desire you to convey to His Majesty’s Government our 
firm support of the Viceroy’s recent leclaration. We consider that such a 
declaration is not ill-timed and tha’ it clarifies an issue already clear to all 
competent observers. We consider that the Indian Statutory Commission has not 
suffered in prestige, but, by its work, has alone made possible the contemplated 
Conference.” 

“ We were told not to do it. We did it—with those results. That is the 
blunder. That is the grievous interference. That is the mischief. That is to be 
repaired. I will venture to say, now that it is done, and that the results aie 
manifest, those results of good-will and better understanding are appreciated and 
welcomed in all quarters of the House. 

“ The hon. Gentlemen ask : Has there been a change ? I have answered 
the question about the Preamble quite explicitly The wotd policy can be used 
in a loose and general way. Using it in a wide sense, I should say there had 
been a charge, there has been a new spirit.” 

Mr. Wedgwood Bcnn said: ‘‘A good deal of jocularity has been indulged 
in at the expense of the message of the First Commissioner of Works (Mr. Lans- 
bury). I wonder if everybody has read that message. Lord Birkenhead, who is an 
expert in taste, has administered a joke at the terms of message. My friend the 
First Commissioner has an expansive manner. There is no doubt about that, 
but when he spoke about love, that is the key-note of British policy. There has 
been an effort made to make Indian people realise the position which they 
occupy in British Commonwealth and to give them an assurance of equality. 

“ I wonder if the Gentlemen opposite have read the letter of Sir Stanley 
Reed, which appeared in ” The Times ” yesterday. He is not an inexpert novice 
on India as I am. Sir Stanley Reed wrote in this letter, and nobody’s experi¬ 
ence of Indian affairs can be greater : ” This passion for equality in the eyes of 
world is a dominating force in India and if it were to be for ever denied, India 
would be driven out of the Empire.” 

Moreover, the policy bae engendered a spirit of bitterness aroi disorder throughout the 
country which is bound to trouble any Government that bears the responsibility for 
India’s p'ace In the future. On the other hand the struggles of the boycotters to 
produce, in their All-parties Convention, an agreed Constitution for India revealed more 
vividly than any ordinary processes of co-operation the essential differences and issues of 
the political problem. That at any rate is a measure of usefulness if not of success. 
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Mr. Wedwood Bcnn said : “ The first change has been a change in spirit. 
We have got rid of the Birkenhead tone and also as the people of India do not 
always understand exactly what values are in this country, I will just remark 
in the hope that my words may he passed on, that Lord Birkenhead occupies no 
official position whatever in the Government of this country and I understand that 
he desires to be regarded as completely detached from British politics. I learn, 
though I know nothing about it, that he is engaged in some endeavour in the way 
of trade and commerce. 

“ The first change that is made is a change of spirit, but the second change 
is far more important. It is a change in the policy which, in reality, is the central 
object of interest in Indian opinion and that is the Conference. 

“ We have appointed our own Statutory Commission and we all await its 
report with eagerness. Naturally its report will carry a vast authority. 

“ We await also the report of the Indian Central Committee prepared by 
Sir Sankaran Nair and his colleagues who came forward at a time of enormous 
difficulty to assist the Commission. 'Fhey came forward and undertook a task of 
great unpopularity among some of their friends and I should like to bear testi¬ 
mony, if I might, to the work that they did and when I informed them at the 
desire of the Chairman of the Commission that this Conference was to take place 
they went further and said, ■' We are wdling to do our best when our report is 
finished to make the further effort of co-operation, as represented by the Con¬ 
ference, a success.” I am grateful to them for that—very grateful. 

‘•The real inteiest in India is in this Conference. The Right Honourable 
Gentleman opposite asked questions about the Conference and I should like to 
use careful words, because it is extremely important. Representative Indians 
will now have the opportunity of coming forward and expounding their views and 
pressing their sokrinns supported by all the arguments and all the conviction 
which they can bring to bear. They will have direct access and their views will 
be heard and considered, not at some remote stage when the opinion of the 
Cabinet is already declared, but at a stage when everything they say will be heard 
with an open mind . 

“ The Conference is cleat ly ilescribe 1 in the declaration, which is as follows, 
if the house will forgive me reading it, because I am aware that I must act with 
the utmost care in so important a matter : When the Commission and the Indian 
Central Committee have submitted their reports and these have been published 
and when His Majesty’s Government have been able, in consultation with the 
Government of India, to consider those matters in the light of all the material 
then available, they will propose to invite representatives of different parties 
and interests in l^ritish India and representatives of the Indian States to meet 
them separately or together, as circumstances may demand for the purpose of the 
Conference and discussion, in regard both to the British Indian and the All- 
Indian problems. It will be their earnest hope that by this means it may subse¬ 
quently prove possible on these grave issues to submit proposals to Parliament 
which may c immand a wi^le measure of general assent.” 

Mr. Wedgwood Benn added, “ Let me repeat what I have Said earlier about 
the declaration, as it is commonly called, in reference to the conference. The 
words mean what they say They mean no more. They mean no less. The 
conference is to be fully representative of different parties and interests in 
British India and of the Indian States. Just one final word. I have said that 
the situation has improved—and so it has.” 

Mr. Lloyd George intervened “ I only asked one question although the 
Right Honourable Gentleman said I had asked several. I asked whether he 
accepts the interpretation placed by Nationalist leaders in India upon the mean¬ 
ing of this manifesto.” 

Mr. Wedgwood Benn : “ I have answered that question specifically by stating 
that the declaration of the Viceroy stands as it stands and I must say this. I 
must ask the Right Hon’ble Gentleman not to cross-question me with a view to 
making difficulties.” 

Mr. Lloyed George : “ The Right Hon'ble Gentleman has no right to say 
that I was responsible as the head of Government tor these reforms and for this 
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pledge and I have as deep a sense of responsibility as he has and I think I am 

as patriotic as he is, I am asking this question in order to avoid difficulties 

and as the Right Hon’ble Gentleman knows in private for the last several weeks 
before it ever came to this House, I have been uiging these matters when I thought 
they would never be a subject of public discussion and in order to avoid difficul¬ 
ties, which will undoubtedly arise if this interpretation is accepted in India 
without a single word of repudiation. I am asking the Right Hon’ble Genlteman 
now whether he accepts this very grave interpretation in a formal considered 
document by the Indian leaders in regard to this Conference.” 

Mr. Wedgwood Benn replied, “ 1 should not have said that the Right 
Hon’ble Gentleman was cross-examining me in order to make difficulties and I 
apologis e to him. I should have said that the question he was asking might 

make difficulties and the answer to him is this, there* is the statement: it is 

explicit and clear. Nothing has to be added and nothing has to be taken from 
it. I have nothing to add.” 

Mr. Lloyd George again intervened and said if it were clear, it would be 
clear to these extraordinarily able men, who arc the Indian leaders. They are 
all very able. They are asking and they say at the end they have practically 
asked whether they are right in their interpretation. They are practically asking 
it and it is perfectly evident that it is not clear to them because there is one 
interpretation that has been put here and there is another interpretation that 
has been placed upon it in India. This is far more important, if I may say so. 

Mr. Wedgwood Benn proceeded, ” I have nothing to add, not one single 
word to the answer I have given. The Viceroy’s statement was very carefully 
drafted. It has been approved and it is published. 1 have made it perfectly 
clear to-day that both in respect of the declaration and of tln^ Confeicnee it 
stands, as it stands and no questions of the Right Hon’blc Gentleman will lead 
me to add one word or lake one word away and I must beg him to regard that 
as my final answer.” 

Sir W. Bavinson asked whether Mr. Benn agreed with what Lord Passfield 
had said. 

Mr. Benn continued : “ I will say no more, I ha 1 s^nue other remarks of 
a general kind to make but I do not think I can make then because 1 do not 
know that I can succeed, after the cross (piestioning that has gone on, in doing 
what is my main purpose to do and that is to justify and explain what Government 
thought it their duly to do and to do it in such a way as would not cause any 
misunderstanding or produce an atnujsphere which would place difficulties in 
the way I will simply say this—that the problems that face us are very grave. 
The Right Hon’ble Gentleman has spoken of the gravity of the task that lies 
ahead. There are obstacles in the path. There are two ways of regarding the 
obstacles. You can regard them as an excuse for abandoning a pre-determined 
purpose or you can regard them as merely exciting a desire to overcome them. 
He would be a poor friend to the cause of Indian Self-Gevei nment who would 
deny the existence of real obstacles, both in substance and in time. But I say 
that it is the conviction, not only on this side, but I believe in all parts of the 
House, that these obstacles, real as they arc, can be overcome if they are appro¬ 
ached in a spirit of sincerity and of goyd-will." 

Sir John SIMON said that when the Iniiian Statutory Commission was ap¬ 
pointed its members made for themselves a rule, which they have most strictly and 
faithfully observed, that none ol them would take part of any sort or kind in any 
public discussion that might arise about Indian affairs until our report was made 
and our task done. My colleagues and I have very anxiously considered whether 
even in the present circumstances it would nut still be better that no one should 
say any word with the authority of the Statutory Commission. I think it was 
Francis Bacon, who observed that an over-speaking judge is no well-tuned 
symbol and we have been endeavouring to discharge and intend to go on 
discharging the duties laid upon us by Par/iament which are really of a semi¬ 
judicial character. The House may be quite sure that the few words I am going 
to say certainly will not provoke heat, but are solely designed, in great sincerity 
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and soberness, to serve the underlying purpose which all of us in this House must 
put in front of our minds. 

If there were any part of this House, any bench reserved for the Commission, 
any dock in which they might be put, I would be there at this moment, with all 
my colleagues, for in this, as in other ma'iers, we are a completely united body. 
We have come to the conclusion that the Chairman should ask to be allowed to 
intervene for two or three minutes not for the purpose of jr)ining in any criticism 
or cross-examination or comment or any explanatif)n but simply to make sure, 

I hope very much to make sure in India, that the leserve which the Commission 
imposes on itself is in no way misunderstood. Anybody who has any close 
experience of Indian affairs or real app ecialion of the enr)rm )us responsibility 
which rests on the shouldeis of the Viceroy, anybody who can best tsdma’e 
with knowledge the immense force of mistrust and opportunities of misunder¬ 
standing which it Is the du^y of all of us to try to repel in India, anybody who can 
do that will count any personal question, any little discussion as to whether 
(A) had acted quite c onsistently or whether (B) had managed a most difficult 
situation quite cleveily—all that, as dust in the balance compared with the 
importance of Parliament acting together and in the right spirit at this time. 

The Secretary of State—it is due to him that I should say so—was perfectly 
accurate when he said last week that, in the matter of the words, which unfor¬ 
tunately, raised this controversy, the advice of the Statutory Commission was 
not sought by the Goveinmenf. I am not going further bro that except to point 
out, and I hope India will observe this, that the Commission is absolutely 
determined to do nothing which could be construed or misconstrued as the 
presentation of an interim report. The Leader of the Opposition has explained 
what happened. It is only for me to say that when, for the fi* st time, the Com¬ 
mission was informed that the Government contemplated a statement on this 
subject, the Commission came to the conclusion that we desired reserving our 
wholly independent and judicial position not to be associated with any such 
statement. I so informed the Secretary of State on September 24th and from 
that moment any responsibility of the Commission in the matter ceased. I think 
It is really quite obvious that the determination of the Commission to make no 
statement and to be associated with no statement which could possibly be con¬ 
sidered as dealing with matteis within their terms of reference, their decision 
not to (lo that prematurely, or in advance of discharging their duty to Parliament, 
was the only right decision for the Commission. We shall, I hope, early next 
year, report to the authorities by which we were constituted. What is that 
authority? It is exactly two yeais ago since the announcement was made in 
this House and the other House and India that this Commission, with the con¬ 
currence of all parties had been constituted. It is a Statutory Commission. It 
owes its authority to the unanimous vote of both the Houses of Parliament and 
to a Commission from the Sovereign. 1 may make it quite plain that our 
function, as a Commission, cannot be either enlarged or diminished by any 
declaration or statement by anybody whatever." 

Mr. Holford Knight : ‘‘ Is he suggesting that the Commission is above the 
authority of Parliament ? ’ 

Sir J. Simon : “ I should have thought that by this time everybody would 
know it is impossible to provoke me on the subject of the Commission. I was 
making the quite elementary observation that the Statutory Commission, acting 
of course under the terms of an Act of Parliament, has a particular function, 
which nobody seeks, and no authority has ever sought, either to enlarge or to 
diminish." 

“ Let me point out this further, so that fhere shall be no misunderstanding. 
When the Commission wrote our letter making the announcement—which, I am 
very glad to feel, has met with universal approval both in Britain and in India— 
that we contemplated, in our report, dealing with the extremely difficult question 
of relations between Indian States and British India and we went on to suggest 
that Government might think it well to appoint a Conference including represen¬ 
tatives from these States and British India, we were not inviting anybody to 
extened our terms of reference and nobody knows better than the Prime Minister 
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that nobody in the House could extend our terms of reference. We were 
an intimation, as our duly was, to the head of the Government, that we thought 
this course was the course which it would be proper to take and we were ineded 
glad to note that his administration and both political parties in the Opposition 
—and, as we now learn, very large bodies of opinion in India—most warmly 
supported the suggestion. If I might clear this point away once and for all, I would 
venture to read to the House one single sentence from the letter which I wrote 
on behalf of the Commission when we first reached India eighteen months ago 
and when our position was not as well understood as it is now. 

“ This was the sentence, and it was, I believe, lead to both the Houses of 
Parliament when we were in India and was the subject of a great deal of comment 
and interest in India, and it states the true constitutional position : 

“ The Commission is, in no sense, an instrument, either of the Government of 
India or of the British Gfwcrnment, but it enters on a duty laid upon it l^y the 
King-Emperor as a completely independent and unfettered body.” Every com¬ 
petent body understands that and it makes it abun lantly plain to the House 
that it was the only proper course f)r the Commission to take to write, as they 
did on September 2 i, t'> the Secretary of State to say that whatever the G wern- 
ment might contem )late doing it would be far better that the Commission should 
not be associated with it. From that lime to this, excepting that, in common 
with all other men, we have deplored the pr()spect that there should be a 
parliamentary discussion on the subject, we have en leavoiite 1, n )t vvith nit some 
difficulty, to go on steadily with the business winch is p it in (nir charge. 

“ Here I desire to make my only other observation. I hope I may be 
allowed to say, without giving offience in any cjuaiter of the House, which is not 
ajt all my object, that, whether the opinion of this man or that of the Statutory 
Commission ought to have been consulted, we do not feel that our position is such 
as to lequire either heated championship or abject apology. We are all members 
of Parliament, known to all of you, called upon to discharge a very important 
task and endeavouring to discharge it in all sincerity. 1 would most earnestly 
ask Parliament to leave us to continue our work undistuid.^ed, without a Parlia¬ 
mentary controversy. For, after all, we have a very heavy piece of w irk to do 
and we at least have found that twf) years of very intense labour is not at all 
too long for the purpose of assembling an 1 studying the material an i of preparing 
for Parliament such assistance as we can render.” 

“ After all, the Commission was formed upon the basis of complete Parlia- 
menta?y agreement. We have worke 1 for two years sustained by that sujiport. 

I am most grateful for what has been said fr(jm all three ejuarters of the House 
to-day which reassures us that we have that support at this moment. It is 
owing to that support and to the unfailing loyalty of all my colleagues, that 
it has been possible to hope that it will turn out useful results. It is not for me 
to offer assurances or issue pronouncements or make declarations, but I may 
Say we have proceeded from beginning to end, as India knows well, with 
undivided and sincere desire to serve not only India, not only Britain, but both 
together. We know nothing within our body of [)any attachments. We recall 
with satisfaction that at a very difficult : moment, when we first reached Delhi, 
it was a telegram from the present Prime Minister, then Leader of the Labour 
Opposition, which did more than anyrhing else to show India that the Statutory 
Commission was the authorised agent of Parliament as a whole. So far from 
thinking that the incidents of the last few days have rendered its work less 
important, the Commission is confident that one outcome of these events is to 
make everybody realise that the future constitutional progress of India -is one 
of the most complicated, as well as the most important questions in the whole 
world. I go further and say that I think everybtxly will realise that honest and 
sympathetic presentation of facts and considerations by a body which does not 
claim to be a body of Super-men but a fair specimen of representatives of all 
political parties, is a contribution which it is worth while for us to endeavour to 
make and which British Parliament desires us to continue to discharge. It is 
^useless to pretend that the incidents leading to this debate have not, for the 
'time being, added to our own difficulties, through no fault of our own. Butin 
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fact these things do not make the slightest difference in the determination of 
the Commission and of every member of the Commission to finish our task and 
nothing that has happened will affect or deflect the completion of our duty or 
the character of our report in the slightest degree. ’ 

Mr. Ramsay MacDonald expressed his sincerest thanks to Sir John Simon. 
No member of the House knew more intimately all ideas, tendencies and delica¬ 
cies that had to he faced during the last few weeks regarding the Indian situation. 

The Prime Minister sai i the declaration of the Viceroy was required because 
after 1^19 propaganda had been started asking Indian people to believe that the 
British Government had departed from its policy. 

Mr. MACDONALD justified the publication of the Declaration and said that 
thc'Government had come to the decision that it would not be inexpedient to 
publish it, that it would not harm the Simon Commission and that it would be 
beneficial from the point of view of Indian public opinion. They stood by that 
decision. He hoped the House would allow the authorities in India to handle the 
situation created and in no way hamper them in the difficult task they were now 
facing. 

The motion was then withdrawn. 


Mr. Brockway’s Motion on Dominions Status. 

In the Honso of Coramnns on the IdTH DBCBMEER 1929 Mi Fi-nner Rrockway 
moved that ‘‘tho ILinsf’ welcomes the ovid'-nce ol co-operafion of Indian r«‘piesrntatives 
in tio’ Settlement of the constitutional question and ichrs on th.' Govt'inracnt of India 
to encouiage the goodwill by the sympathetic conduct ol its adrainiPtrative and executive 
functions, particulaily in relation to the expression of political opinion." 

Mr. Fennel-Brockway, ptoposing his motion, expressed the opinion that the situation 
in India was perious, but, as the result of the reemt policy, there was evidence that re- 
presentafive Indian opinion was se king to co-opfrato Mi. Brockway was of opinion that 
the three essentials of whole-hfaited co-operation wtre :— 

( 1 ) Indian rejiresentation at the Round Table Confeience should be really reflective of 
Indian opinion. 

( 2 ) The Bill to be discussed at the Conference shou’d embody the principle of Domi¬ 
nion status, though Mi. fbockway did not suggest that the transition to it would be 
possible in a few months or a year, hut it should be a progressive and automatic advance 
rendeiing fuither commissions of inquiry unio ecssary and 

(H) The political persecution carried on (tuiing the last two years should be definitely 
ended. 

Mr. Brockw'ay urged the limitation of the prosecution to cases of violence or incite¬ 
ment to violence and a review of the cases of those now imprisoneci. 

Mr. Harrabm, seconding, advocated some unmistakable gesture symbolising the new 
spirit to which the Vicer(>y was pledged. 

Mr, Howard Buiy pointed out that the puraise made in 1917 and amplifi«d in 19 I 9 
must be earned out. He emphasised the value of a feeling of c nciliation in India 
said a general amnesty would be very dangorous. 

Major Graham Pole, in a maiden speech, declared that there had been a complete 
change of feeling in India following the Viceroy’s statement. Mr. Benn and Viceroy 
bad done a tremenoous thing for India and for p^ace. 

Mr. Thurtle declared that if Mr. Benn released every political pri>oncr possible there 
would be such response from India that the National Congress would send reprefentatlvea 
to the Conference. 

Sir Samuel Hoabe said when he heard that there was going to be a debate on India 
he was afraid that they would have a second debate of the type that took place in the 
House some weeks ago. It left an unpleasant impression upon him that, for the first 
time for several years, the unity of the party front towards Indian questions had been 
momentarily broken up. He hoped and b<*lieved that the debate of this evening was 
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going to show to India that the unity of party front towards Indian queati ins was recons¬ 
tituted and he hoped also that it was going to send to India a unanimous message of 
goodwill at a very critical moment in the history of both Great Britain and India itself. 

So far as the resolution was oonct*rned, ho c oild say for hims df, an(i ho, believed for 
the ra< mbers of his par'y, that they wore perfectly piepared to support it. It was a resolu¬ 
tion in two parts. The first part stated the satisfaction of the House at the increasing 
sense of goodwill and co-operation in India. There could b(‘ no difference of opinion upon 
a piopof-al such as that. TIjo bi cond part of the resolution was quite harmless and h'? 
should have tliought it was uniu'cessary. It was s irae thing in the n uuit* of a r. minder to 
the S' Cretaiy of State an 1 the Viceroy to carry out their liutn s in a v ry responsihle task. 
He should have preferred to leave it to the Viceroy withouf any remintier of this Hou-ie 

to deal in his own way with the question ol political prosecution*!. He should have 

preferred that in this debate nothing should have been sai<l on the qu stion of these pro¬ 
secutions, particularly ol a tiial that was ariually “ suh ]udice.” H'* was prepared to 
leave questions of that kin<l to the discretion ol the Viceroy. After all the Viceroy was 
not a hard-faced and nai row-mnuled man. He was a m in in whose judgment, sympathy 
and wisdom (hey had all the greatest confidi'nce. It was much better to leave the ma ter 
in his hands. H ' wouiii aek t!ie Secretary ot S afe if h * could make it quite clear in 

his speech that he had uo intention of biinging piessure from Wliitehaii upon the Viceroy 

in dealing woth quest inns of political amnesty or the prosecution that is now actually 
sub iudice.” 

Dealing with the first part of the resolution, had he been drafting it, he would have 
made it even wider and he wouhl have inclu led not only Indian representatives an I 
Indian organisations hui also Kuropean Associat ions who represented the British subjedB 
living and working in India. 

It seemed to him tlial tluTc was no fta’uri' of tlu; piesent Iri liaii situati n so 
significant as the remaikahle unanimity that had l^eti sfiown as to the ]i oposaJ male by 

the Viceroy fur a Cuntereiice after tie* ishu** ol the Simon ll'piut. There had been 

unanimity not only of representative Indian individuals and Indiiin organisations, but 
also unanimity ot Indian Princes and ot Kuiopeun A'-soenM ms one and all. They had 
welcomed the proposal offii Clouference. He ventuied to suggest Irom the point of view 
of the House that they should also give the doiifeience an unanimous welcom *. There 
were many questions that they woulil ^have to discuss in tlie n^xf yea* or so in which the 
Conference could give them very valuable help on qu.*siious such as those dealing with 
the treatment of rainoiities, the relation ot pinvinc 's to th* (fi*nti al Oovmnment and 
relations of Indian States to British Imlu. The opinion of t h ' (huifn-'mce would also !)'• 
of the utmost value in considering the future Jegislalion in legard to India. 

He hoped that the Secietury ot State would take the House into his c mfidence with 
reference to that Conference. 

He hoped that as soon as a decision had been ariive l at, he would let the House 

know all the relevant del ails about it and Jet them know it in time so that tho House 

could expresB its opinion upon the di tail that it wanted to know—what th« terms of 
reference would be, what the representation would be upon and what would be its general 
procedure. If the Secretary of State could give them that undirtaking, bo saw no reason 
why the message from the House Bhould not b** a unanimous message. There were no 
qucBtions, he conclmicd, connected with the Empire that interesied (Conservatives more 
than queetionB concerning India. Conservatives wished to play their part to-night in 
Bending a mcBBage of goodwill to India and in hoping in the years to come for Indian 
co-operation to woik out the frame-work for the future Government of India and to 
bring about a state of affaire that would not only mean prosperity for great Britain and 
for India, but would also strengthen the of peace throughout the whole wonl. 

The Secretary of State for India, Mr. Wedgwood Bbnn, said “ We are all entitled to 
congratulate oui’BelveB upon the trend of the debate to-niglitTand*! should like to thank the 
Hon. Member for Leyton East (Mr. Brokway) for the terras in which he has moved hie 
motion. I know how strongly he feels about some of these things and I realise that in the 
interests of unity as between ourselves and India ami in the interests of the plana we have 
in hand at the moment be was stating hie case with great rcstiaint to which I can bear 
witness. I will not dwell upon the brilliant speech of the Hon. and Gallant Member for 
South Derbyshire (Major Graham PoJr). He is on his own ground in this debate but I 
should like to thank the Kt. Hon. Member for Chelsea (Sir Samuel Hoaie) for enabling us 
to say that the House ot Commons is engaged to-night in the not unworthy task ot showing 
by a unanimous motion a gesture of response to that very remarkable unity which has been 
exhibited in India in welcoming the Viceroy's proclamation—a welcome which was 
associated with a list of names so long and so diverse that I imagine it will almost bo 
unparalleled in the recent history. 
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Tlierfi Is a vast amount of goodwill in thf country towards India, but I do not 
suppose the people in India attach more than the due weight to some of the newspaper 

articles which t ave been written about Indian affairs. I hope not. I do not think they 

are wortiiy of notice except that it may be urceseary to direct the attention of the people 
overseas to the fact that th<‘y count for iiottnog in this country. 

“ fhis spirit of goodwill can be marked again in that remarkable manifestation at 
the recent meeting of the European Association and when the Baltic Exchange for the 
fitst time elected two Indian members on teiras of absolute equality with British members 
to the Exchange To this spiiit ot goodwill which is thj one thing we should aim at the 
unanimous passing of this motion by the Iraptiial Parliament will make no mean con¬ 
tribution. 

“ The Ilon’ble Member for East Leyton anti the Hon. Member who seconded 
^}he motion, made a referenc' to cases of political prosecution in India and to cases 
sn general. S » far as cases which an* before the Courts are concerned, I will con- 

lider, and particularly t lie case on w’hich he laid strets, the case of Mr. Chattelj»»e 

who was proceeded against in c (iinooi ion witli a book called ‘‘India in Bondage.” 
The character of t be book is the suby ct of an enquiry t)y the High Court and there¬ 
fore he will forgive me if I make no cotnm<‘nt upon it or upon the Meerut proceed¬ 
ings. As regaids tlie otlitr cases ho menti iiicd a recommendation of the Bengal Gaol 
Committee and two othpr cases, I wtuild say, as 1 am bound in any case to do, that 
I will go most can lully into i Ik* matter il he will give mo the precise details of what he 
lias in mind. I would like in passing to make this reply to my hon. friend who seconded 
the motion. There is no object of policy dearer to the heart of the Government of India 
than the proiii'dion of a real Trade Union movement in In lui. It is a vi ry difficult task. 
TLk'ic is veiy Ilf tie to woi k on. Tnen* are oi garli^^tt ions which are more an “ ad hoc ” 
strike committee than a real Union, but the woik of the Whitley Commission which we 
owe to the right Hon. Gentlemen opposite will largely and mainly be directed to forming the 
basis on which a real Trade Union movement can be built up in India. 

“It is no good attnbutiog, as tome peoido do, the liots and disortiers in Bombay 
entirely to the wick dness of tlic Communists. Those who know sufficient, those who know 
the conditions under which labour lives and works in Ituiia, know that one has to go a 
good deal d eper even than the unwholesome activity of CummuDists to find the real causes 
and tile real cure.” 

“As regaids the piosccutioue in general, I would remind my hon, friend who moved 
the motion that, in rosponse to the complaints which have be'-u made about the treatment 
not only of piisonc-is but of the under-trials, tlie Government of India have convened 
a Confeience fictw. en Piovincial Governments and the Government of India and that 
Conference is at present considering the matter in co-operation with ui official opinion 
both of tlie Assembly and the Provincial Councils, so that the matter which has been 
made the subject of much complaint at times will, we hope, fiml a satisfactory solution, 

” I am in great liopis that, with the new spirit abroad in India, we are closing what 
must be to us a veiy painful chapt' r. I am hoping that it is coming to an end. My Hod« 
Kiiend and I are in agreement with Inciian opinion on two things at least ; — 

“ First of all we are all working to one definite, ascertained and advertised goal. 
That is to say the difficult task ot Oovernmnit is not merely a harsh and barren negative. 
We have the comfort of active and reeponbive po’icy. 

“The stcond point is this. Neither he nor I nor thonghtfnl Indian opinion desires 
this Government or any Government to weaken in the maintenance of peace, especially 
at a time like the present, when constitutional changes of the greatest magnitude are 
being considered, it is esBential that public onier should be maintained. I believe that 
that statement will find a welcome and wiilespread agreement among Indians as well as 
ourselves. I wish that the task were not always on White shoulders and I am glad to 
think that, at this moment, in one province at least though only for a time—the Central 
Provinces—we have an Indian Governor wlio is charged with this difficult but necessary 
duty. But I recognise, and I know that my Hon, Friend recognises, that the real basis 
ot order is not the police. The real basis of order is public goodwill. It is not the 
uniformed constable who k^eps order but every citixen in mnfti who keeps order and the 
Government is maintained on the basis of the co-operation and goodwill of the people, 1 
believe that we are moving towards that state of affairs in India also. 

“ In answer to the question put by ray Hon. Friend I may say I ^m informed by the 
Viceroy that he seee no ciTCumstances which necessitate the re-enactment ot the Public 
Safety Ordinance. 

“ As regards the freedom of expression of opinion, my friend is very jealous of the 
principle and so am 1. It is not only desirable that we should have the freest expreasion of • 
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opinion in luiiia but at the presont time it ie a most helpful thing. We need it for our 
assistance in the task which we have before us. But w<i will look at these political 
campaigns as they would appear to realists ; and to realists I would say this to-day — 
the winning card is aigunient, and the losing card is nou-co-operation. The winning 
card is argument particularly at this moment, bfcause by a startling changn in piocedure 
to which I will make reference later the Q'lvernmcnt have calleii a Oorifereuce and have 
invited the Indian people to use arguments as a means of achieving the purposes which 
they have in view, 

“The goal of British policy in Inlia has been declared to be the achievement of 
Domini,tn Status and it may well be said—an 1 a passage from Mr. (landhi has been quoted 
—that words are not enongh. It may be a^k-Ml : ‘ Can you show us any deeds to prove 
the sincerity of the new spirit of which you sp-ak V With the leave of the House I desire 
to answer some questions which have betm put in the course of the debate and for the 
purpose I must trace briefly in outline the history of some Indian events in the course of 
last tsen years. 

“ In 1919 plenipotentiaries on behalf of India signed tiie Treaty of Versailles and 
India became as a separate entity an original rnerab'T of the Litague of Nations. That 
was a very significant stage in her history. 

' “ In 1919 also a Joint Parliamentaiy Committee met to examine the Montagu- 
Ohelmsford Bill an’il the report of that (■ imraittee, which is not long, is well worth study. 
There are two passages to whicli I would draw attention. They say :—“Only in excep¬ 
tional circumstances should the Secretary of State iiit'*rven(j in matters of purely Indian 
interest ' when Gov rnraent and legislature m India are in agreement.” Tfiat is ttie 
general questfon and to that principle I have ailcmpte«l to conform in all ailrninistrat ive 
decisions which I have had to mak-*, Tliey went fuittinr that that, particularly in 
reference to tariflfa. I ti regard tb this matter t hey said ;—” Inlia should eni >y the s.ama 
liberty to coUsi(ier her interests in tariff matters as Australia, New Zealand, Canada 
or South Africa ” mentiouing'the D-.iminious exis'ing at lh.it tiin'V As an opponent of 
tariff, I would not stir one inch from the definition of that priuciple because the principle 
of Self-Government Is far greater than whit I wouM call a »n liter ol lineal common-sense 
nor would any Secretary of S'-ate ait<'nript to lay a finger iipiin this principle of tariff 
autonomy which has been establislicd in practice* for ten years In Iinlian affairs there 
is Dominion Status in action. There is a Dominion .attribute winch has now become 
part and parcel of the rights of India. 

Take again the question of stores, on which I have been questionf'd several times. 
In 1921 it wa 4 moved in the L-gislative Assembly that in the {uirchase of storfs the 
Government of India slioiild buy iti tlie market that seem'd to llieni without regard 

to pressure fro n India Office. Tnat resolution w.is accept-'d hy th*' Goveinment of India 
and was accepted by the Secretary of State an<l is a principle to-dny. It is because of that 
resolution that I have lepli 'd to those questions wliich have been put to me to the effect 
that in this matter India must judge in India’s interest and much as we would welcome 
work for our p^^ople, mccli as we bcliwe, as one speak-T had put it, that, hy having the 
goodwill of the Indian peoples, we shall fiml a readier market tlian by keeping them 
down by force—much as this is true it is not for India Office to exercis'* pressure in British 
interest upon India or to hamper or curtail India’s froedom in making decisions in what 
she considers to be her own interest. 

fn a word the meaning of these things is this. They are not only Dominion status 
in action, as ray Hon, and Gallant Friend said, but they show that the idea of exploitation 
of India in British interest has gone. It is past an! done with. Wo have had some 
Bpeefthes quoted td-night by rrreratiers of this Ilonse which, I tfiink, were made a long time 
agor I do not think you will find anybody in responsible position to-dav who will deny 
that in these' domestic and economic respect to which I have referred India is already 
coming info poflaession at a grdwing rate of the attributes of Dominion status. 

I do not knovir whether'I ought io refer, as the debate has been conducted upon 
what 1 am tempted to call a high level, to Lord Rotherraere and the articles’ which have 
appeared in some of his newspapers, but I would like to say this—that if those articles 
were ever reprinted in book-form (theiV merits hardly justify tt)—^^the book should be 
called '* How to lose India!” 

There wiji^s one special article referred to by ray Hon. and Gallant Friend to which 
I should .like to make a reference. The Government of India came into the market yesteK 
day for six million sterling worth of twelve months bills. Lor i Rothermere publishes an 
rrticle in his| newspaper “ The Daily Mail ” beaded “Don’t lend the money.”' Who is 
asking for it f A part of British Empire, and he publishes an article headed Don’t 
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Jend the money.” That is the new patriotism, that is the new Impeiialiflm | I must 
mention a sequel. Lord Rotherraere has achieved considerable saccess in what I may 
call the humbl- r spheres of (ioraeetic literature. His advice to servant maids in love might 
be useful and nJight be amusing. His hints on how to take stains out of table cloths 
might be invaluable, but as for his financial advicp, well—‘ Don't lend the mony ’ says 
Lord Rotherraere. What was the answer? Six millions were asked for, eight and a half 
millions were offeredj 

Sir John FERGUSON asked how was the money to be sppnt. Perhaps he had in 
mind the fact that Jaige contracts for lails and other railway materials had gone to Germany 
to the loss of about £3,00,000 in British wages. 

Mr. Benn : I think the Hon. Member could not have been in the house just now 
because I was explaining that India already has the Dominion Attribute of Freedom.” 

Sir J. Ferguson ; ‘ That information was in reply to a question which I put to the 
Right Hon. Member a few days ago.” 

Mr. Benn : “ Now let us pass for a moment from these domestic and economic 
questions to tiy and answer the question put by my Hon. and Gallant Friend as to 
whether we can show Dominion Status in action. India, as every one knows, has in 
London, as have the other Dorainioiis, an Indian acting as High Commissioner. India 
has Indians in ovnry part of the world. BecfntJy the Government of India sent 
out to South Africa to negotiate in regard to Itidians in South Africa one of the most 
distinguished members of their Government, Sir Mahotn-^d Habibullah. 

“ India has played a large part in Inteinational Labour matters and the record of 
Labour legislation in India in the last ten years is a remarkable one. Sir Atul Chatterjec, a 
distinguished In iian, is the present High Commissioner lu London, India has a seat on 
the Governing Body of International Labour Ofiice and her own delegation is free to, 
and frequently do-'s, take a view, different from that of the British delegation if their 
interests happen to clash. 

” At the last gathering of the Lf’ague ot Nations the late Government caused the 
Indian delegation to be headed by an Indian for the first time. 1 would add that the 
more Indians it is possible to have upon the D- legetion to the League of Nations the greater 
the weight will India pull at Geenva and the higher will be her national status in action. 
There was last wetk an International Navigation (kimmission. Indian repreeentativeB 
attended and received a separate vote exactly as the representatives of South Africa, 
Canada and the other States received if. There has recently been he'd in London a most 
important dealing with Dominion legislation. India was represented hy a special delega¬ 
tion of its own and sat side hy side with Canada, bouth Airica, Australia, New Zealand, 
Irish Free State and the rest of them. 

“ In point of fact at this stage thcr»’ were only certain matters dealing with the 
shipping that diri'Ctly concerned the Indian repiesentatlves. In the next few weeks when 
the Fivr-Power Naval Coniercncc meets m London India will be represented by her own 
delegation. It is true that I have tlie honour of being one of the British delegates, but 
I shall not be the head of the Indian d^'lcgation. She will be represented by her own 
delegation and will thus make her own voice hoard. 

Mr. Brock WAY ; ” These representatives of India are at present all appointed by 
the Viceioy in Council. Could the S-’cretary of State for India try to secure more adequate 
representation of Iniiia itself by giving the Indian Legislative Assembly some power in 
the appointment of these representatives ?” 

Mr. Benn : '* That is a suggestion that I will certainly note and I am much obliged 
to my bon. Friend for raising it.’- 

” In the meantime do not let us miss the moral of what I am saying, that, just as in 
the history of every Dominion, it has not been a matter of legislative change but of usage, 
custom, wont and tradition, which have built up these powers. The same procedure is 
proceeding rapidly in the case of India to-day and therefore 1 think I can say and I am 
not speaking of our own administration but of other administrations as well, that, in 
deeds as well as in words, we have tried to prove the sincerity of our faith when we tay 
we desire to see India reach Dominion Status. 

“ People often ask, has there been a change in policy ?” To some extent I have 
answered that question in what I have just said. There is of course the great change in 
procedure to which reference has been made by the Right Hon. Gentleman and many 
others. I mean to say the calling of the Conference. In one sense there is no change. 
When the Prime Minister replied to the Leader of the Opposition in some correspondence, 
be stated quite olearly that so far as the Statute is concerned there is no change. The 
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Statute remaiofl and it is outside the power of anyone, except Parliament, to change a 
policy which is emboiied in a Statute. 

“ In this matter of procedure there has been a great and important change which 
has been rep-atetily aisked for by the leaders of Indian opinion in India, namely, this 
Round Table Conference. I was very glad indeed to hear the Rt. Hon. Gentleman exalt 
the importance of this Conference. He is right. It is a very important Conference. We 
are the servants, more particularly this Government, of the House of Commons and of 
course the House of Commons will be told tiraeou^ly about the composition of the Con- 
ference, its terms of reference and so on. He was good enough to s.ay, and I thank him 
for it, that he would not press me for more details at this moment, the reason being that 
the plans are by no means complete hut there are one or two things I can say about the 
Conference. We desire to see the Conference called at the earliest possible moment. There 
is much matter to be received and to be considered. Tnere is the report of the Rt. Hon. 
Gentleman, the member for Spen Vall->y (Sir John Simon) and his commission. There are 
the opinions of the Government of India. There are the views of the Provincial Govern¬ 
ments. AH these matters must be duly considered and the Conference must meet clothed 
with full knowledge. 

“ Let me make one thing clear ab>ut the Conference, It is partly to the same (lUf’stion 
put by the Right Hon. Gentleman opposite. Thf* Confciencc is to he fully and fairly re¬ 
presentative not of one section but of all sect ions so that vve may have there real 
representation of political opinion as it finds itself in India. The Conference will meet 
with free hands. Someone atked whether they would consiiier a bill. They will not 
consider it. They will not. even consider draft proposals. They will rai’et absolutely free 
and the Cabinet will certainly decile to settle and propose to the Conference nothing. The 
Conference is intended to be free which permits every s ction of opinion to come forward 
and express itself and support its views with whatever argum'*nt may appear to the 
speaker to be most impressive. 

Mr, Howard Burt : Will there not bo the recommendations of the Simon Commission 
which will have been considered by this Governramt and by the Provincial Governments ? 
Will not that be the terms of refer'-nce that, the Conference gets or are they to he left a 
completely open field to open the whole Indian qu^^stion again ? 

M^ Weigwood Benn : The Hon. and Gallant MemtiT is asking me the question 
which I could not answer for his Leader. The cleatest definition of Ih'* function of the 
Conference wnich we have been able to arrive at will be (oiind in the Viceroy’^ pro¬ 
clamation and of courfie the matter that has b'‘en referrod to by the Hon. and Gallant 
Member will be available to the Conferenc*.” So will ihe r-port of the Indian Central 
Cemmittee and so will many other reh-vant documents in(3lu<ling the opinions of those 
Governments. All those matters will be available for the Conferenc.; to dihcuss and to 
formulate its views. 

Mr. Brockway : “ And the report of the Labour Committee ?” 

Mr. Benn : D’Cidely. All these matters will bf available. Tnis Conference is not 
intended merely to be to Indian opinion a so't of “ douc ur*’ to please Iniia but an 
att'^mpt to bring the li^ht of the Indian opinion to bear upon the problem and to help us 
in the solution of our difficulties an I to help Parliam'*af, when Parharar-nt cotnes to ex¬ 
amine and pass the Bill. We invite the co-operation of Indian opinion in this Conference.” 

“ There is one concluding word. There are many difficulties to be fac'*d. There 
are great diflferenoes of opinion, wide gulfd and divergenci s, not here but in India. We 
regret these. They are obstacles on the path which we wish to pursue. Wo cannot 
solve them and I express a devout hope that, when the time comes for the Conference it 
may have been found possible amongst Indians thcms'lves lo compose their difference so 
that we may have gentlemen coming herfr speaking with authority and speaking with 
unity. It Is only in that way that we may get the maximum assistance and guidance 
for this house in its difficult task. It is not too much to say that in this matter we are 
entering on a new era. We are attempting to write what may be the greatest chapter 
in the history of the British Commonwealth, namely, a free and voluntary association of 
a great self-respecting nation in partnership with the British Commonwealth for the 
good of the world.” 

Miss Wilkinson, who followed Mr. Wedgwood Bonn, pleaded that more ought to be 
done for the social services in India, particularly with regard to infantile mortality and 
health conditions. 

Mr. Brockway'i motion was adopted unanimously. 
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Government’s Change of Policy. 

On the ISr NOVEMBER 1929 in the House of Commons Mr, Lloyd George asked by 
A private notice the Secretary of State for India whether the Statutory Commission or the 
Indian Government were consulted with refi rence to the passage in the important state¬ 
ment made by the Viceroy yesterday relating to the constitutional status of India in the 
Empire. If so, whether the Gommission c meuned and whether that passage is intended 
to indicate any change either in substance or in point of time in the policy announced by 
the previous Governments ? 

Mr. Wedgwood Benn repl ed : “ Answer to the first part of the question is in the 
negative. It is due to the Statutory Commission that I shouhl mako it p'‘rfect]y clear that 
they were not consulted. The second part of the question therefore does not arise. As 
regards the third part. The passage referred to is inti-nded to set out the goal of British 
policy as stated in the Declaiation of August 1917. In view of doubts which have been 
expressed both in Great Britain and in India regarding the interprela'ion to he placed 
upon the intention of the Rritish G ivernment in enacting the Statute of 1919, the 
Viceroy was authoriged on behalf of His Maj<*flty’s Government to state clearly that in 
tlicir 3 udgm'*nt it is implicit in the D'claration of 1917 that the natural issue of India’tj 
ronstitutivonal progress as th<Tein Cfintemplat-’d Is the attainment of Dominion Status. 
Questions of policy involving changes either in substance or in time cannot be considered 
until the Commifision and the Indian Central Committee have submitted their report and 
His Majesty’s Government have bf^m able in consultation with the Givernment of India to 
consider these raatt(Ts in (he light of all material which is then available and after thg 
meeting of the Conference which it is inten led to summon. 

After Mr. B nn’s reply Mr. Lloyd G-orge asked : — 

Do I gather from that that theie is no change either in substance or in time in the 
policy indicat 'd by previous Vlinistri'-s and Vic^’roys ?. Mav’ I also ask whether his atten¬ 
tion has been called to the resolution passed hy the Indian leaders which makes it clear 
that in their view this D claration means a fundam^mtal change of procedure and that a 
Conference is to be fumraoned in order practically to prepare a Bill for presentation to 
Parliament setting up Dominion S'aius in Inlia ? 

Mr. Benn ;--l am sorry to say that the Right Honourable Gentleman has given me 
a full morning’s work in pr.qiaring the answer to the question which I received late last 
night and I have not ha 1 1 ime to look at newspap ts t his m/>rning. As regards the fiist 
(|UL8lion, I have given a carefuMy cousiderel answ.r and to that I have nothing to add. 

Commander Kenwortliy :—With regard to the first part of the quest inn as regards 
non-consultat ion of our coll’^agues on the Commission, did the Right Honourable friend 
consult any other members or the Right Honouiable Members of this House other than 
memb’rs of the Government ? 

Mr. Benn ;—I think I can ad(i nothing to (ho answer [ have given. 

(/Om. Kenworthy : — Is he aware tliat statements are being made that Mr. Baldwin 
was consulted and I think I am entitle! to ask my Right Honourable friend seeing that he 
did not find it possible to consult the Commission whether he did consult the Right Hon. 
gentlemen oppohitc ? 

The Spoaker p dnt(‘d out the Honouralde Member must realise that the Government 
arc not responsible for any statements made in newspapers, 

Mr. Locker Lamps >n *—Has there or has there not been any threatened resignation 
from the Simon Commission ? 

Mr Benn ;—It is quite clear that I am not in a position to answer any question on 
behalf of the Simon Commission. 

Mr. Locker Lampson ; What right have you to short circuit the Simon Commission ? 

Mr. Fenner Brookway : —May I auk (he Secretary of State whether he is aware of a 
new hope of settlement of the Indian problem arising from the statement which has novv 
been made and whether he is prepared to accompany that hopeful Declaration by some 
general amnesty to political offenders 7 

The Speaker :—That raises another question. 

Mr, Baldwin ;—I rise for a moment only to ask the indulgence of the House to make 
an observation on an article which was brought to my notice as having appeared in to-day’s 
issue of the “ Daily Mail.” It is sufficient for me at this moment to say that every 
statement of fact and every implication of fact contained in that article is untrue and, in 
my opinion is gravely injurious to public interest not only in this country but throughout 
the Empire. I shall have occasion, I hop'; at an early date, to examine and make clear the 
whole position, i 
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Com. Kenwortby ;—On a point of poiBonal explanation, I had no knowledge of the 
fact that the Right Honhle Qeutleman was going to make that statement and naturally 
if I had, I would not have put my supplementary question in the form I did to may 
Right Honble friend. 

India in the King’s Speech. 

Referring to the King’s Spf'ech on the opening day of the Parliament on the 2ND 
JULY 192i) Mr. Baldwin, the Ex-Prernier, made the following remarks in alluding to 
India. Mr. Baldwin said : — 

“ Thero arc difficulties, of ciurs', as we have seen in this House before, in a Qivern- 
ment carrying on wlu'n it has not control jn all circumstances of a majority of the whole 
HouhC, and 1 t=ay this to-day—that, so far as I am concerned, and also my friends, we 
shall have no desire to offor factious opposition. 

“ Wo intend to assist His Mijesty’s Qovernraf’nt being carried on, hut, of coursf*, 
it means a CM’taia amount of adf-c<ntrol on bor,h sid-'g. Time alon”. will show how far 
either of ns are ex'^rcising it ; but, let ua n»wer forgot this, that there are questions 
of grave difficuUi's facing thia country, no' only at horn'! but abroad, and however, 
much we may dHput^* among ourg'^lves at horn*, it h essential for our country and 
essintial for the Empiiro thrt .ve fac* the world as a Uait»d Pirliaramt. 

“ It ia beyond t,iic pow 'r of any Qov 'rnmont in the position in which the Govern¬ 
ment opposite 18 , it IS in the power of the H>us* alone to help the Government to 
obtain some settlement of the rao.d. difficult qu-stion of a!l which lies before us, and 
that is the question which will h ivt* to bi dealt with when the report of the Indian 
Statutory OomrauiHion is laid before F*ar)iament. 

“ For that we shall want ibe b-^st wnik this House can give and that, more than 
anything else we bhall liav* to fac*, will b-; the anorem*, the acid, and the ultimate 
test of how fit we are for the (h mocratic conditions under which we work ” 

Mr. MAcDonald' 6 reply to Mr. Baldwin is also given in extenso because of it^ 
interest. He said • — 

‘ In the Course of liis spefcli the L ador of the Opp'>8iti'm referred to India, There 
ih no mention mad''of In tia in th<* gracious speech b»’cause tlic exploration is still going 
on Wneii this Houbc met its oliligation to advance—I quote from the preamble ol the 
U’form Act f 1 1919 — ‘the piogr<Fsivc realisation of resporisibh' Government in British 
India as an intrgial part of the Empire’—wc cam*' to what, I think, was a happy 
agreement. 

Then* was no division in the H )usc about the method of ban iling it. A Corn- 
mission was appointeil with i'epres'*'ntative8 of the Opposition, the Lib'ral Party and 
r'urse!v«'H, and over that Commission Sir John Simon was apoointoi Chairman. W*i 
gave that Commission our confi i(.*nc‘ anti in aidition wc gave it oiir hop-s. 

“ We regret very much that influ'»al.iHl opinion in India and mass opinion in India 
have not b'-‘n favouratilc. Surely after the cxp •nonce t hey have ha*! of the working of 
that Cornmisshm tney might reconai lor a situation which is so hop*'ful, and which, if 
well handled by e veryone concerne i, is going to in an ho much pi'ac*, so much happiness, 
and so much dignify to In na itself. 

“ The Commission has paid its second visit to India and is now back here and is 
co-operating with the Indian Central Gommbfee in 3 drit and free Conforenc', Tha 
members of the Indian Central Committee havo comra'ndably con-^idered it to be their 
duly to give us the advantag-' of thfdr knowledge an i th<dr couns'*!. My predecessor said 
that after the report was to be received hero by us from this CommisBiou there were farther 
stages of consideration and negotiation. '■ 

Again, I f^el it my duty to ask the rcprcs mtatives of Iniiian opinion to reopen 
the doors of their minds and to consi ier whether they may not now come and help us to 
solve and to give a happier and beneficial solution of this very difficult problem.” 
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The Simon — Macdonald Correspondence. 

The following ie tfie text of the correspoiiflencc, referred to in the ppeeches above, 

between Sir John Simon Rn(i the Prime Minister, in which the former wiiting on October 
16 sayp, that the Simon CoramiBSiDn has become increasingly impiesBtd by ilie importance 
of bcaiing in mind the relations which may develop between British India and the Indian 
States. 

Mr, MacDonald replying on 26th October says that he has consulted the leaders 
of other parlies with reference to the issue raised and they concur in the terms of the leply. 


Sir John Simon’s Letter. 

Dear Mr. Prime Minister. 

The Indian Statutory Commission has now entered upon the final stage of its work 
and hopes to be able to present its repoit early next year. Before proceeding further 
however we desire to address you with an enquiry and a suggestion. Aa our investiga¬ 
tion has proceeded we have becorar; more anti more impressed in considering the direction 
which the future constitutional ilevclopraent of India is likely to take with the irapoitance 
of bearing in mini the relations which may drvelop between Biitieh India and the Indian 
States. We are not at presiiit in the pisition to forecast the repoit wdiich we shall hope in 
due course to present to Parliarneiit. It is however already evidi nt to us that whatever may 
be the echemo which ParMameut will ultimately approve for tuo future constitution and 
governance of British India it la essential that the methods by which the future relation¬ 
ship between the two count it uiMit part of Greater India may he adjusted, should be fully 
examined, We have carefully constdeted the repoit of the Butler Committee but the 
term of reference to that body did not cover the whole ground to he surveyed. So far as 
these relations are concerned, our own recomin- ndations, if we were to exclude from 
our purview the wider problem which we have indicated, wouh^, we feel, be unduly 
restricted and we tle-refore wish before going furtlier to ascertain whet her w-e should 
have the approval of His Majesty’s Ooveinracnt in giving this pi.esibly ezfinded interpreta¬ 
tion to our own terms of refeieucc. It is not our puip.ise to seek to explore the liohi already 
traversed by the Butler Coinraittee hut it seems clear t hat we cannot afforit to ignore the 
reactions of the presence of the States on the problem we are studying in BritiKh India 
or the possible repercussions on the former of any recommendation we frames 

regarding the latter, Atc rtain points an inevitable contact tak s place. We venture 
to point out that if the r‘*port we are prepanng and th'* proposals to he subsequently 
framed by the Government take this wider rang**, it would appear nec^Khiiry because of 
the need for consulting the States for the G verument to revise tlie scheme of procedure 
to be followed aft ir these proposals are ma Ic known. It s^'ema to that what would 
b'J required, would be the setting up of 8»)mi' sort of Conference after the report of the 
Statutory Commission and th** Indian Cential Committee have b^en maile, considered and 
published and their work has been completed an<l that in this Conference His Majesty's 
O vernment would meet bnt h the repi-fseiitatives of British India and the representatives 
of the State-, not necessarily always togelh-r, for the purpose Of seeking the greatest 
measure of agn ement for the final proposals which It would later be the duty of His 
Majesty’s Government to submit to Pailia.ment, The procedure by the Jojnt parliamen¬ 
tary Committee conferring with the del'‘gation8 from the Indian Legislature and other 
bodies which was previously contemplated and is referred to ip my letter to the Viceroy 
of the 6th of February 1928, would still be appropriate for the examination of the Bill 
when it is subsequently placed before Parliament, but wc'uhl we think obviously have, 
to be preceded by some such Conference as we have indicated. We realise that it is not 
for the Statutory Commission to devise this subsequent procedure in detail, for onr task 
will be discharged when we have reported, but we feel that it is desirable to ohtajn an 
assurance trom His Majesty’s Government that we sliall not in their view be travelling 
beyond the terms of reference approved by Parliament, If wo pursue what seems to us 
an integral edement in our investigation we have also thought it right to make plain to 
His Majesty’s Government the consequence that such an assurance from His Majesty’s 
Government is likely ultimately to involve in order that the future course of procedure 
may be so shaped as to provide means for consulting with the Indian States and to 
promote the full co-opera'ion of all parties and interests in the solution of the Indian 
problem as a whole. 

Yours faithfully, 

JOHN SIMON, 
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Mr- MacDonald's Reply. 

The Premier in rcpjy Baid :— 

My dear Sir John Simon, 

Your letter on brhalf of the Statutory Commiusiori raises issues of Buch importanca 
that I have thought right before answering it to connult tlie leaders of other parties. 1 
have now been able to asoertaiu tiieir views ami they have been good enough to concur 
in the terras of my reply. Ills Majesty’s Gov-unraeiir, welcome ttia intimation ihit y iur 
letter affords of the Statutory Commission a desire to deal in its report with the wider 
aspects ol the suhj'ct to which your letter directs attention. It, appi-ars to IIm Maj ‘Sty’s 
Government, as it does to those on behalf of whom you write, that your woik would 
necessarily be rendered mori^ complete if it included a careful examination of the methods 
by vviiich the future relationsiiip of British India and tin Irifliaii States may be adjusted. 
His Maj-sty’s Govcnimfiit have given full corisiderati <n to what you have said in yuur 
letter coneerning the constitutional necessity of some revision of the lati-r procedure as 
at present contemplated and I am glad to be able to inform yon that they concur in the 
view that you liave (xpreased. His Majesty's (iovernment are with you deeply sensibl't 
of tlie importance of thus biinging the vvlioh* problem under a cornpreluoistive review 
and that unier the C)nditions which may promise t • secure as gieat a tlegree of unanimity 
as may be practicabale. His Majesty’s Governmnil, are also greatly conecrutMl to find 
means by which they may approach the treatm nt of the broa 1 question of British Indian 
constitutional advauct* in c »-op‘ration -vith all those who can au’hoi ita'iv ly s leak for 
British Indian political opinion. It seems to them that both tin so obj cts can b'sr, bo 
achieved by the aloption of pioccdure ttiat will uerrnu. th' fiee '..p:** Hrutafion of all 
points of view in advance of the stage at winch His Mujisiy’s Goveinment will lay any pro¬ 
posals b fore Parliament which may be exp-ctevi later as you point out lo foim the subject 
of examination by a Joint ParliuTientary Coramiitee. Woeu, Ihercfore, your C/oraiiiisHion 
has submitted its report and His Maj*sty*s Goveinme.nt have been able in consaitation 
w itb tbe Government of India lo consider tlieso matters in the light, of all the material 
then available, they will propose to invite lepreseutat iv(\s of dill •>,! cut parties and inten'siH 
in British In lia and reproseutatives of the Indi.in States to in'-(it them separately or 
together as circumstances may demand for the puiqioHC of a (\)nter( nee and discussion in 
regard both to the British Indian and all Indian problems. It will bo their ea’-nest hope 
that by tbiis means it may mbsequently piove possible on these grave issu-'s to submit 
definite propoeals to Parliament which may command a wide tmasure of general assent, 
with my beet wishes for the succeas of yuur furlhei labmiH, 

1 am, youiB tincerely, 

UaMSAY MACDONALD. 

Mr. MacDonald thus approved of the suggestion of Sir John Simon to wii.eri the scope 
of the Simon Oomraission’s enquiiy when tin; Ciirnmissioii’s report will be is'^nrd and 
His Majesty’s Government consulted the Government of India. The former will invite 
representatives of Btitish India and the Indian States to meet thrm separately or together 
for the purpose of discuBsing British Indian and all Indian problems. 

British Newspapers gave prominence to the Simon-MacDonald correspondence. Some 
continued to publish smsationul rejiorts regarding the Government announcement relating 
to India. (Refening to the Viceroy’s announcement of 31 October) 

The “ Daily Mail ” gave currency to the report that the members of the Simon (Com¬ 
mission threatened to resign If the Government persisted in its intention of anticipating 
their woik by such an announcement. 

Th^ “Times,” on the other hand, referring to the rumours of the immediate grant 
of Dominion Status to India emphasised that no s oious sect ion of Parliament conteraplatesd 
anything of the kind and there was no reason whatever to suppose that the Governraf*nt 
had the smallest intention of anticipating or iuterfrring with the recomraundationa of the 
Statutory Commiasion. 
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International Labour Conference 

The Director's Report. 

The 12th Session of the International Labour Conference commenced at 
Geneva in the second week of June 1929 and continued for the next two weeks. 
In conformity with the usual custom, the discussion of the Director’s Annual 
Report was the occasion for general comment by members of the Conference 
about the work of the International Labour Organization. Parti of the report 
takes a bird’s eye view of labour conditions all over the world with particular 
reference to the progress achieved in labour legislation in various countries on 
the lines laid down by the International Labour Conference. The report states :— 

“There has been no change in 1928 in the membership of the I. L. O., there 
being 55 Member States on the roll. Spain and Brazil retained their membership, 
in spite of their withdrawal from the League of Nations. Costa Rica, which 
withdrew some years before fiom the League, has now decided to rejoin it, and 
its membership of the 1 . L. O. will, therefore, be automatic. The report refers 
to signs of increasing collaboiation and good-will between the Member States. 
The practice of sending full delegations to the Conference is spreading ; states’ 
governments have without exception shown commendable promptness in answering 
the inquiries of the 1. L. O. without hesitation and reserve, and even the procedure 
of ratifying conventions is becoming ingrained in national custom. 46 delegations 
from States-members were sent to the I. L. Conference in 1928. This figure has 
only once before been reached, and never exceeded. The 46 delegations 
consisted of 338 delegates and advisers. There weie 35 complete delegations, 
including Government, employers’ and workers’ delegates, as against 32 such 
delegations in 1927. The I. L. O. is doing all in its power to induce States-members 
to send full delegations. 

“During the year under review, the Director besides visiting Italy and Spain, 
made a tour of the Far East, proceeding via Moscow to China, Japan, Indo- 
China and the Dutch East Indies. 'I'he leport states tint though the first tenta¬ 
tive steps to regulate labour conditions were taken in 1923 by the Peking Govern¬ 
ment, the general woiking conditions in China are still low, and that the position 
of women and children calls for urgent protective measures. The Nationalist 
(Jov'ernment at Nanking, acting on Sun-yat Sen’s third principle that welfare and 
prosperity of the people are to be among the first consideiations, has already 
drafted a body of labour legislations. The unification of China under a nationalist 
Govemment, and the I. L. O’s decision to establish a national correspondent’s 
office in China in the near future, are bound to giv'e considerable impetus to for¬ 
ward labour legislation in China. In Japan, economic difficulties are still standing 
in the way of the ratification of some important conventions, such as the eight 
hour day convention, but the Director’s visit has deepened interest in the question. 

“Five sessions of the governing body were held m 1928, all of which, except 
one at Warsaw, were held at (ieneva. The scat accorded to India on the 
governing body as one of the eight slates of chief industrial importance, was 
filled by Sir Atul Chatterjee. In the workers’ group, Mr. N. M. Joshi was elected 
a deputy Member of the governing body. The various committees set up by the 
Organisation have all been regularly at work. The number and activities of 
these committees continued to inciease ; they reflect an important phase of the 
I. L. O’s. work, as they are the means by which the most qualified individuals in 
different countries can be associated with the organisation’s activities. The 
internal administration of the I. L. O. went on smoothly and without any big 
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chances during 1028. The salient features were the creation of an administrative 
divIsL.and The establishment of a national correspondent s office at Delhi. 
The staff in 1928 numbered 378, as .against 375 1 " 
policy of the office throughout has been to give 

staff to fresh nationalities, for example, Holland, Hungary, India, Japan, etc. 

“The I L. O.’s relations with the principal states which remain outside the 
Orc.anisation, namely, the United .States, Mexico, .Soviet Russia, Tuikey, and 
Egypt have been 'throughout cordial in 1928. While the genera attitude of 
Sowet Russia towards the Geneva organizations shows no change, the I. L. O. has 
Suerto exchrge scientific information on labour matters with the Soviet, 
provhirtherery that the supporters of antagonistic theories can maintain relations 
with each other in the search for accurate knowledge. 

“During the year, the 1 . L. O. continued to .augment its position as a centre of 
research and as a clearing house for labour information. I he number of books 

in the libraiy has more than tiebled itself in the peiiod 19-3 .8. The Office 
received duiing the yeai moie than 1000 re(|ucsts for mfonnation, as against 920 
n 9^7 and 800 in i 9 -' 6 . The publications ol the Office have also shown a 
coiresponding increase, theie being a steady demand for translations of its 

pubhcations into other languages than Enghsh, and V lencli, as is mainly the uile 

Lt present. The most encouraging progiess duiiiig 1928, h.as piobably been 111 
tl eTeld of internatVonal legislation. While the average of ratifications during the 
preGous years was 35 pe>- vea-. in the 

period March 1928-March 1929- The criticism that there is no proper check on 
die application in each country of ratified conventions has been silenced by the 
appointment of a committee of experts to e.xamine the annual reports from each 
state under article 408 of the Peace Treaty on the application of ratified 

side with such Eligible results there crop up from time to time 
unsolved pioblems and administrative difficulties, which have ‘a^ed the resources 
of the office to the utmost. An instance in point is the need with which the office 
is confronted for the creation of suitable machineiy for the leiision of latified 
oLentions. Another is the susceptibility of the Oiganisation to the pohtical 
vidssitudes of the governments of membei-states, and the consequent unceit.ainty 
of securing continued suppoit. In spite of these handicaps the I. 1 .. O. has made 

remarkable progress ;thVrecoid of its achievements m the past furnish the surest 

guaiantees for its continued usefulness in the futuie. 

Discussion on the Report. 

The first speaker to take p.art in the discussions in this connection was Mr. 
/V M Toshi Preferring to dwell on general grounds, the Indian workers delegate 

warned the Conference against complaisance and bade them be wakeful to the 

growing influence of Moscow. This influence was most evident in countries 
where conditions of labour were most objectionab e Neither repression nor the 
mere repetition of ‘just and humane conditions of labour’ as a far-off ideal would 
overcome it. It was no use saying that these conditions were complicated by 
political and racial consideiations. The International Labour Organization would 
also have to give some thought to the forces now possessing Asia, should it 
aspire to find understanding in Asiatic countries. Instead what was really happen¬ 
ing was that although the organization h.ad aroused the hopes and ambitions of 
workers all over the world, the lot of the workers in countries where imperialism 
prevailed tended to remain unimpaired. Such workers were for the most part 
unrepresented in the Conference. 

Mr. Shunmukham Chetty, speaking on behalf of the Indian employers, 
drew the attention of the Conference to the question of the non-application of 
conventions in the Indian States. He said: “It is in the interests of the International 
Labour Organization that steps must be taken to see that these conventions are 
applied in the Indian States, and if that is not done let me tell the Director and 
the International Labour Organization that we, as employers, would be forced 
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to resist ratifications of conventions in India itself.” Mr. Chetty’s point was that the 
lack of uniformity in labour conditions in proximate areas such as British India 
and the Indian States created unfavourable competition for employers in the 
former. Consequently he advised the Director that “now, when the question of rela¬ 
tion between the Government of India and the Indian States is being discussed, this 
is the opportunity to see that this very important problem is satisfactorily solved.” 
Another suggestion which Mr. Chetty put forward was that the correspondent 
of the International Labour Office at Delhi should be given adequate facilities to 
be always in close contact with the Government of India and important industrial 
centres by means of provision of funds for frequent travelling and for remr^ving 
his office to Simla when the Government is there. 

Str Atul Chattrrjee asked leave of the Conference to make some suggestions 
of a general nature in what he considered might be his last appearance in that 
tribune. He deprecated the tendency, to measure the success of the Organization 
by the number or even the importance of ratifications of the decisions of the 
Conference by Member-States. Despite the emphasis laid on legislation by the 
Treaty of Versailles, experience had shown that by far the most valuable part of 
the work of the International Labour Organization consisted on the one hand 
in the information which it gathered, systematized and published, and on the other, 
the education of public opinion caused by discussion in the Conference and 
similar assemblies. Following the same line of thought he suggested that the 
agenda of the Conference might be reduced enabling the members to giv^e more 
time to the questions considered, and that the subjects for discussion might be 
fixed two years ahead so as to prepare and ascertain public opinion in each 
country with regard to them. Sir Atul paid a tribute to the newly appointed 

correspondent of the 1 L. O. at Delhi when he said that he had done all he could 

to establish direct contact with the principal industrial centres in such a vast 
country as India. Referring to the charge brought against the Government of 
India by Mr. Joshi about the omission to invite the D rector to include India 
in his recent Eastern tour, the High Commissioner of India assured the Con¬ 
ference that no other reason but the heavy programme of Monsieur Thomas 
accounted for it and that as soon as a convenient opportunity presented itself the 
subject of the Director’s visit to India would be taken up again. 

Monsieur Albert Thomas^ the Director, in his reply to the general 
debate, touched upon India at many points in the course of his speech. 
At the outset referring to the stipulation in Part XIII of the Treaty of 

Peace, that “the failure of any nation to adopt humane conditions of labour is an 

obstacle in the way of other nations which desi'C to improve the conditions in 
their own countries,” the Director said : “Within the frame-work of the organisation 
itst If there is the problem of the Indian States in India. Will the work, partial 
but still considerable, accomplished in British India for the protection of labour 
survive, if competitive industiies exempt from all social charges develop 
uncontrolled in the Indian States ? Mr. Chetti has expressed the concern of 
the employers. .Sir Atul Chatterjee has explained the difficulties connected with 
the introduction of protective legislation in the Indian States. He lecalled the 
dillemma with which Lord Biikenhead wished to confront us in 1927 : ‘Either 
ratifications will apply to Biitish India only or we shall not ratify at all.’ We 
cannot believe that this will be the final solution ; we believe that we shall receive 
help from all quarters in the necessary endeavour to obtain the generalisation of 
just and humane w'orking conditions in the immense communities of India.” Re¬ 
ferring to the analogous conditions in C hina, the Director asked ; “Will Chinese 
legislation be of any avail if in the concessions and leased territories the largest 
factories continue to be exempted from all legislation 

Turning to Mr. Joshi’s speech, he stated : “I was greatly moved by the 
statements made by Mr. Joshi at the beginning of this discussion. He recalled 
the enthusiasm with which, in 1919, w'hen Part XII of the Peace Treaty was 
being negotiated. Governments, employers, and workers seemed to be bent on 
accomplishing an immense task of social justice in a few years. Enthusiasm is a 
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flower that fades quickly. It cannot live for years and sustain intense activity, 
but it ought, at least, to create regular activity and in the institutions to which 
it gives birth, it should perpetuate itself in such a way that tangible results 
are achieved. Mr. Joshi has not denied the progress recently accomplished in 
India. He has defined its extent. He said that after ten years it seemed to him 
very inadequate, and he referred—because they are nearer and more dangerous to 
him than to others—to ceitain threats that hang over all industrial communities and 
which can only be warded off by intense activity on the part of our organisation. 
To sustain confidence, to encourage faith, and to prove that we are already ac¬ 
complishing our mission, two big efforts are necessary : (i) to accelerate material 

results and (2) to throw into relief the common ideal towards which we are all 
advancing, and to give our common faith its utmost value and efficacy.” 

As regards Sir Atul Chatterjee’s suggestion, Monsieur Thomas registered the 
remark made by the High Commissioner about the tendency in the Confcience 
for the delegates to vote not accoiding to their convictions on a given question 
but according, as whether they belonged to the Governments’ or employers’ or 
workers’ group, when he observed, “for the past two years we have heard criticism 
of the "oiking of the groups both as regards the methods they adopt and the 
spirit which animates them’'. Alluding to the other suggestions of Sir Atul, the 
Diiector stated : “It has been asked that the Agenda of tliC Conference should be 
fixed by the Governing Body, two years in advance, 'fhis would not be impossible 
especially if we have a genciai plan of action, but in that case, common effort 
would be requiied to inform public opinion throughout the world and to interest it 
in the question to be discussed. It would be quite unnecessary to have such a 
long preliminary pjiiod, if the question weie to be forgotten or neglected at 
the end of two years. It has been said that we should have one question and 
not four on the Agenda. I have already explained what our requirements are 
in this connection There would possibly have to be exceptions to the lule, but 
the experiment should be tried. So far as the ol'fice and its technical services are 
concerned, we shall certainly not complain, but above all, if «t is possible to 
concentrate effort over a long period on an impoitant and cleaily defined 
problem, likely to arouse real interest theic is no doubt that the effect would be 
greater, the results would receive more caicful consideration and the paiticipation 
of all concerned would become more effective”. Monsieur Thomas assured Mr. 
Shunmukham Chelti that he would give though to his suggestion that the Corres¬ 
pondent’s Office at Delhi should be adequately financed so as to enable him to move 
over to Simla with the Government of India. 

Monsieur Albert Thomas continued “I examine the lealities and 
possibilities which exist in each country, but I continually ask myself what 
connection they have with our common ideal, and what faith they reveal 
in social justice. It is in this spirit that I would ask the Conference to cany 
on its work from year to year and thus pjomote the unity of mankind in 
social justice. Mr. Chetti has expressed what we all feel : “We bear in 
mind the fact that as citizens of a new world we owe a duty to that 
wider human society of which Geneva is rapidly becoming the centre. C'itizens 
of a new world, we shall all create within ourselves the soul of peace and 
justice. Everything will then become easy and straightforward.” 

Work of'the Committees. 

In its closing days the Conference took up the reports of the various 
committees. There was the usual discussion with regard to the competence 
of the Italian workers’ delegate and the customary affirmation of the 
principles of the Trades Union movement by its protagonists. The question of 
unemployment was the subject of a report by the I. L. O. and attracted con¬ 
siderable interest for 4 he obvious reason that it was the topic of the hour in most 
industrial countries. Dr. Paranjpye, Chairman of the Committee on Unemploy* 
ment, recommending its report to the conference remarked notably : “The 
committee also thought that it should not exclude the question of agriculture from 
the field of the investigations which it asks the International Labour Office to 
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undertake.” On this same point Mr. Poulton, the British Empire workers’ delegate, 
observed : “I note the proposals made, and wish to stress a point which I feel to 
be of increasing importance but which does not in my judgment receive the 
attention it merits—I refer to agriculture—believing as I do that in raising the 
status of the agricultural labourer, and increasing the means whereby the 
amenities of life are placed more easily within his reach we shall not only help to 
keep more people on the land but we shall at the same time help to retard that 
flocking to the towns which increases the difficulties already very great in the 
industrial sphere.” 

Speaking at the final discussion on forced labour Monsieur Jonhaux, the 
French workers’ delegate, dwelt upon the reasons which led the workers on the 
committee concerned to submit a minonty report to the conference. “In the 
first place we were forced to do so becaue of the general tendency wdiich made 
itself felt in the Committe and in tiie second place we were forced to draw up this 
report because there were particular proposals made by us in the committee and 
turned down by that committee.” The workers felt that the general terms in which 
the questionnaire had been drafted in this connection, did not tend to suppress forced 
labour. Taking his stand on the terms of the Mandates in the League’s constimtion, 
the French workers’ delegate urged the obligation on the pait of the I. L. O. to 
condemn forced labour unequivocally, and to take steps to bring that practice 
to an end. Mr. B. S/uva Rao^ on beh^H of the Indian woikers, also intimated 
to the Conference his impression that “ever> member in the committee dd 
not seem to show anxiety to improve the lot of the people subject to foiccd 
labour.” The Indian w’orkets’ delegate had full support from the employers’ 
representative tor M . B. /Jas vigorously urged the adoption of a bold policy on 

the part of the 1 . L. O. in this regard. He said “1 must express my warm 

appreciation to the governing body of the International Labour Office for having 
brought the forced labour problem into the agenda of the conference. In my 
opinion this is the most important international problem the International 
Labour Conference has attempted to find a solution. There are some people 
who believe that at this Conference we cannot discuss the question of the control 
of economic development in different parts of the world, and that we cannot lay 
down rules to control and regulate the economic development of different countries. 
There are others who think that this conference can control and regulate the 
economic development of territories in the interests of the workers. We know, 

however, that we cannot bring the w’hole w'orld under the same system of 

conditions of work and above all what we have to deal with is not so much the 
oppression of class by class as the oppression of race by race. I welcome 
whole-heartedly the resolution for the abolition of long-term contracts for workers 
and we as Indian w'orkers are vitally interested in this problem, for there arc 
hundreds of thousands of my countrymen who are working under the long-term 
contract system in the Assam lea-gaidens, in the Malay Slates in Ceylon, in South 
Africa and in other paits ot the British Dominions where their conditions of work 
are not human.” 

Tnc closing pliasc of the Conference was as usual rnaiked by haste 
to cover the whole giound of the Agenda. Of the Indian Delegation 
Messrs. Kasturibhai and Mukerjee of the employers’ groups, Messrs. Joshi, 
Chowdhuri and Kalappa of the workers’, and Dr. Paranjpye and Mr. Clow of 
the Government, took part in the deliberations. Mr. Kalappa defended his position 
that there was need for regulating the hours of work of employees in commercial 
establishments, usually brought under the category of intellectual workers, against 
Mr. Mukerji’s statement that the question was not yet ripe for consideration in 
connection with India. Mr. Chowdhury, in a speech greatly criticising the Govern¬ 
ment of India, pointed to the absence of any adequate legislation concerning dock 
workers, and in answer, Mr. Clow assured the Conference that the Government 
of India was fully in sympathy with the proposed convention for the safety of 
workers engaged in the loading and unloading of ships but could not deal in 
detail with its provisions on account of the delay receiving the draft. Mr, Joshi 
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spoke in support of the Chinese workers’ delegate’s lesolution asking for equality 
of treatment of white and non-white workers in all social legislation and also in 
elaboration of his own resolution for a revision of the piovisions of the Hours 
Convention as applied to India so as to bring about uniformity of practice, in view 
of the passage of ycais since Washington. The marked hostility to Mr. Joshi s 
proposal adopted by the Indian employers’ lepresentativc and the rather non¬ 
committal attitude which chaiacteiised the spokesman of the (Government of 
India moved the Indian workers’ delegate to indignation. He had .'iccepted the 
amendments to his lesoliition in the Committee and at the end of it all, when the 
Government of India still put forward the newly appointed Royal Commission as 
a reason to postpone the consideiation of the problem that Mr. Joshi had raised, 
the latter asserted that if he found the commission to be nothing moic than an 
excuse for retarding labour legislation, he would not hesitate to dissociate himself 
from it, if necessary. 

The President made the following lemaiks in the course of his concluding 
address ; “Only a few decades ago international social policy was purely a 
European matter. The International Labour Organisation has alway.s endeavoured 
to make it a matter for the whole world. This desire has now become a reality. 
This represents great progiess in the history of mankind. Visible progress is 
being made in the attainment of unity bcti\een the different nations, races and 
continents, and in this international social refoim leads the way.” 

THE CONCLUSIONS 

The conclusions of the Conference which lasted foi thiee weeks with an 
Agenda as complicated as it was long may be summed up as follows : 

“Of the four main subjects on the programme, vl/. The prevention of in¬ 
dustrial accidents, the pi otection of workers engaged in the loading and unloading 
of ships, forced labour, and the hours of work of salaried employees, the last two 
came up for discussion for the first time, and the first two, finally, in accordance 
with the double discussion procedure. Effective measures concerning forced 
labour and hours of work of salaried employees will be taken only next year. As 
regards prevention of accidents, the Coaference adopted a recommendation 
making detailed references to the problem of research on the causes of accidents 
and methods of prevention, to the diverse ways of co-operation between the 
States, employers, and workers to the legal obligations to be imposed upon em¬ 
ployers and workers, alike in this connection, and to the subject of insurance. 
Besides, the Conference also agreed upon a draft convcntj()n regulating the 
freight in cargo boats and gave thought to the necessity of equipping machineiy 
with safety appliances by means of legislative action. Fa'ticulars and not general 
considerations characterised the decision of the Conference in regaid to the 
loading and unloading of ships. Of the two lecominend.iiions adopted in this 
connection one dealt with reciprocity treaties between Member-States and the 
other, the co-operation between workeis and employcis and the cication of a 
committee of experts for devising standard types of appliances. The Confeience 
unanimously favoured the principle of the abolition of foiccd labour, and there 
was general agreement that in no case should compulsory labour be tolerated 
except for public purposes. The answers to the ci^uestionnalie (adopted by the 
Conference Committee) on this subjett from the various Governments will be 
considered by the next conference. Meanwhile, thanks specially to the workers’ 
delegates, the rights of assoeVation of non-\vh\te wovkeis, the maximum length of 
eight hours for the working day wherever compulsory labour exists, and the 
setting up of a permanent committee of experts in the International Labour Office 
to stud)^ this question, have been emphasised. About salaried employees, the 
admission that the principle of the Washington Convention regarding hours of 
work should be extended to this type of workers as well is as much as the con¬ 
ference could achieve. 

'‘The agenda had also some other items. On the question of unemployment, the 
conference directed the office to study this question in relation to the flu tuations 
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in the value of money, and recommended to the Governing Body the advisability 
of putting this subject on next year’s agenda. Gratified by the declaration of the 
representative of the British Government that Great Britain would proceed to 
take steps to ratify the Washington Convention the reference once more insisted 
that no revision of the Hours Convention should be undertaken except on some 
special point, and the force of the general principle of the Convention should be 
left unimpaired. The Conference Committee dealing with reports submitted by 
the Governments annually about the discharge of their obligations towards the 
Intel national Labour Organisation expressed satisfaction at the increasing 
support which the Organisation obtained. Finally, as rep ai ds resolutions, the 
confeiem'e appioved Monsieur Jonhaux’s lesolution lecommending the Governing 
r>()dy of the International Labour Office to adopt a generous policy concerning 
the budget of the office with a view to making the Organisation as a whole 
progressive and Mr. Joshi’s resolution urging the participation of the non-white 
workers from countries which possessed a goveining white minority in the confer¬ 
ence. 'I'he Japanese workers’ delegate’s lesoluiion urging the abolition of the 
work of women and children iindeigioiind and the Chinese woikers’ delegate's 
plea lor the ecpial legislative ticatmcnt of white and non-ulnte workers weie 
similaily adopted. Tli-j lesoliition of the Chinese (Jovernment delegate fivoiiring 
un;foimiiy of labour Iegi.sIation in China whicli touched on the question ol 
r\-'ei I Itonality, however, suffered a different fate”, (vide, the Hindu, Madras.) 


Proceedings of the l3th. Session. 

The following Is the authoilsed report of the 13th. Session of the Conference : — 

The thirteenth session of the International Labour Conference was held at 
Geneva from the loth to the loth October 1929. It was the third of those sessions 
of the Conference the agenda of which consisted solely of questions relating to the 
living and working conditions of seamen. It thus continued and supplemented the 
\^ Olk of the maritime conferenv es held at (iCneva in 1920, and at Geneva in 1926, 

The reasons for holding such special maritime conferences are not far to seek* 
The shipping indust I y is peihaps the mo.st international of all industries. It is 
international in its object, which is to lianspori peisons and goods fiom one 
country to another. It is international in the surroundings in which it is exercised 
““ the high seas, which are the common property of mankind. It is international 
also because of the fat t that it is open to free international competition. Except in 
the case of certain kinds of near tiade between ports in the same country, no 
(,oiintry stands in a privileged position : freight rates are established internationally. 
Since each mercantile marine is expt>sed to the competition of all others, it is 
diTicult for any one to bear cliarges which are not also borne by the rest. Thus if 
the conditions of woi k of seamen are to be improved it is even more necessary 
than in the case of othci industries that the mercantile marines of the various 
countiies should enjoy the safeguards of mlevnat'ional labour legislation. Such 
safeguards can be comparalively easily devised, because wbeiever similar types of 
ships are concerned navigation vs carried out under similar conditions on all seas ; 
and seamen, inespective of the flag under which they sail, work in a similar way, 
since the exigencies of the service are the same in all meicantile marines, and it is 
necessary to provide against the same dangers. 

The agenda of the conference consisted of the following four items :—(i) Re¬ 
gulations of hours of work on board ship ; (2) protection of seamen in case of 
sickness (including the treatment of seamen injured on board ship), 7. (a) the 

individual habiliiy of the ship-owner towards sick or injured seemen ; (b) sickness 
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insurance for seaman ; (3) promotion of seamen’s welfare in ports ; (4) establish¬ 
ment by each maritime country of a minimum requirement of professional capacity 
in the case of captains navigating and engineer officers in charge of watches on 
board merchant ships. 

THE PERSONNEL OF THE DELEGATION. 

These four questions came up for first discussion before the conference. Accord¬ 
ing to the newly introduced double discussion procedure the immediate objective 
being was not the adoption of draft conventions and recommendations, but to settle 
as completely as possible the points on which the International Labour Office 
should consult the various member-states with a view to a second discussion which 
will take place at the next maritime session when the conference will be called upon 
to take final deicsions. In view of the importance of the agenda, it is not surprising 
that all maiitime states-niembers of the organisation were represented with the 
exception of Norway, which in the absence of an official delegation, due to political 
circumstances, sent two observers to follow the proceedings. The number of 
countries represented at the conference w'as 31, who sent 102 delegates and 152 
advisers, making a total of 251 persons. The personnel of the Indian delegation 
was as follows : — 

To represent the Govemment of India Delegates;—(1) Sir Atul Chatterjee, 
K. C. 1 . E., High Commissioner for India ; (2) Sir Geoffiev Corbett, K. \). E.- 
C. I, E., 1. C. S. 

Adviser and Substitute Delegate :—Mr. C. W. A. 'rurner C. I. E., 1 . C. S. 

Advisers :—(i) Mr. J. E. V. Curry, Shipping Master, Bombay : (2) Captain 
Sir Edward Headlam, Kt. C. S. I., C. M. G., D. S. O. 

TO REPRESENT THE EMPLOYERS. 

Delegate Mr. Jadunath Roy, Calcutta. 

Advisers :—(i) Mr. V. H. Browne of Messis Mackinnon Mackenzie and Com. 
pany, Calcutta ; (2) Mr. Fakirjee Cow'asjee, Karachi ; (3) Mr, M. A. Master of 
Messrs The Scindia Steam Navigation Company, Bombay. 

To represent the workers :—Delegates,—Mr. M. Daud, M. A., B. L., President 
Indian Seamen’s Union, Calcutta. 

Advisers :—(i) Mr. Syed Munawar, B. .A., M. L. C., General Serretaiy, Indian 
Seamen's Union, Bombay ; (2) Mr. L. (i. Pradhan, B. A., Ll.B. \’ire-PrcsideTU, 
Indian Seamen's Union, Bombay : (3) Mr. Mtizzammil Ali, Assistant-C,eneial 
Secretary, Indian Seamen’s Union, Calcutta. 

Mr. C. W. A. Turner acted as Secretary to the delegation. The 1*resident of 
the session was .Mr. Edward Aunos Perex, Spanish Minister of Labour and Social 
Welfare. 


AN INITIAL DIFFICULTY. 

At the beginning of the session, a difficult situation arose as a result of protests 
lodged by the employers’group with regaai to the composition of the confeience, 
following which the employers’delegates in a body absented themselves fiom the 
conference. The difficulty was tided over, and the employers’ group induced to 
return however, by the conference passing a resolution inviting the Governing Body 
to seek all appropriate means of avoiding in the future a repetition of such difficul¬ 
ties. The work of the conference, despite tlie temporary abstention of the employ¬ 
ers’ delegates, went on smoothly, and the draft conclusions submitted by the four 
committees set up to deal with the items on the agenda were adopted in plenary 
sitting >»ithout any significant amendments, and the four questions were included 
in the agenda for the next maritime session for final di.scussion. 

Hours of work on board ship.—The conclusions of the committee on hours of 
work on board ship were adopted in the plenary confei ence by 71 votes to 20. The 
conference decided after examining the Grey report on the subject that it was 
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desirable to consult Governments on the question of international regulations of 
hours of work of seamen by means of a draft convention and invited the Inter¬ 
national Labour Office to ascertain the views of the Governments on the following 
main points ; (i) scope of the draft covention : (a) as regards vessels, (b) as regards 
persons employed on board ; (2) methods of regulating working hours it might be 
possible to adopt for different categories of the crew, i. e., engine room staff, deck 
staff, and the catering staff, (a) in port, (b) on sailing days, (c) on passage, and (d) 
on arrival days ; (3) possibility of providing that overtime for certain classes of 
work necessary for safety shall not be subject either to limitation or compensation. 

Protection of seamen in case of sickness:—The committee set up by the con¬ 
ference to study this item submitted two reports. The first report, dealing with 
the individual liability of the shipowner towards sick or injured seamen, was adopte, 
by 65 votes to 16. The second report, dealing with sickness insurance for seamen- 
was accepted by 68 votes to 14. lloth reports concluded that the question dealt with 
was suitable for treatment in a draft convention. The conclusions adopted on the 
first point related to the risks covered (sickness, injury and death) and the liabili¬ 
ties of the shipowner medical treatment, maintenance, wages, repatriation, funeral 
expenses, and the protection of the property of deceased seamen or those left 
behind as a result of sickness or injury). 

The conclusion adopted on the second point iaid down the principle of com¬ 
pulsory sickness insurance for all persons employed on board ships engaged in 
maritime navigation, including sea-fishing boats but with the exception of ships of 
war. Possible exceptions are suggested in the case of foreign seamen or seamen 
not resident in the country whose flag the vessel flies, masters and officers in receipt 
of remuneration which is high in relation to the general level of remuneration, mem¬ 
bers of the employers’ family, pilots, and workers below or above specified age limits. 

The report submitted by the Committee set up by the Conference on this item 
was unanimously adopted by the Conference. The following are the main points 
on which the International Labour Office has been invited to consult governments 

The institution in all laige ports, where such bodies do not already exist, of 
authorities or officially recognised organisations, including representatives of the 
shipowners, the seamen, and the authorities and institutions concerned ; the 
adoption, with due heed to national and local conditions, of legislative measures or 
regulations for the purposes of systematically combating the dangers of alcoholism 
and narcotics, of supervising hostels and of protecting seamen in their movements 
between their ships and the shore, the initiation of suitable measuies for protection 
of the health of seamen against tubeiculosis, tropical or other diseases, and especi¬ 
ally the organisation of treatment for venereal diseases, as is provided for by the 
Brussels Agreement of 1924 ; the adoption of measures more directly concerned 
with the stay in port of seamen of all nationalities, including the provision of suitable 
hostels, meeting and recreation rooms, libiaries, etc., and the extension of facilities 
for thrift. 

Minimum requirement of professional capacity in the case of Captains and 
officers in charge of watches.—The report of the Committee on this subject was 
adopted by 95 votes to nil, and it was decided by 73 votes to 2 to place the question 
on the agenda of the next maritime session. It was the general opinion that, as 
experience has shown that a vessel however well-built, equipped, navigated and 
staffed, could be exposed to serious danger from the fact that the staff of another 
vessel did not possess sufficient professional capacity, some form of international 
guarantee in this respect was absolutely necessary. It w 's, therfore, decided that 
the States Members should be consulted on the following points*:—Possession of 
a certificate of professional capacity is to be required by national legislation for 
employment .is (a) master or skipper (b) navigating officer in charge of watch, 
(c) engineer officer in charge of watch, 'flie determination of the scope of this Draf) 
Convention on the basis of general deiinitions, which might be as follows : — 
Possibly, general conditions for granting certificates which should be specified by 
national laws or legulations (a) a minimum age ; (b) a certain standard of 
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professional experience ; (c) the necessity of passing one or more examinations 
organised and supervised by the public authorities. 

The conference also passed resolutions dealing with the following questions:— 
Conditions of life and labour of Asiatic seamen especially when employed outside 
their countries or on board foreign ships ; hours of labour in inland navigation ; 
conditions of labour in aerial navigation ; the application of Draft Conventions 
and Recommendations adopted by previous inaritiine sessions of the*Conference ; 
and equitable treatment of seamen employed on board vessels plying within the 
territorial waters or on the inland waterways of the country of which such seamen 
are citizens, within the general framework of the social legislation of such country. 

The resolution concerning the conditions of life and labour of seamen in Asiatic 
countries, submitted jointly by Mr Daud, Indian workers’ delegate, deserve special 
attention. The resolution pointed out that though equal treatment of seamen 
without distinction of race and colour was an essential requirement, there existed 
at present marked inequalities by which differentia! treatment was accorded to 
Asiatic seamen, as compared with other seamen performing the same work, in 
such matters as wages, hours of work, system of recruitment, housing, heahh and 
the protection afforded by the laws of the country of the shipowner in respect 
of insurance, workmen’s compensation, fieedom of association etc., and requested 
the Governing Body (i) to diiect the International Labour Office in the conduct of 
its general inquiry into the conditions of Asiatic labour to devote special attention 
to the conditions of Asiatic seamen, and (2) to consider whether this question 
could be placed on the agenda of an early conference. Mr. Daud, in his speech 
over the resolution, pointed out that there were over 250,000 seamen in India, 
of whom 200,000 weie victims of chronic unemployment, and that even in the 
case of the 50,000 who are able to secure employment invidious distinctions 
existed in respect of wages, hours of woik, e’r. Thus, while an Indian fireman 
was paid Rs. 23 or a l^ritish fireman was paid ;/'9-io a month. Diher 

abuses pointed out by Mr. Daud were the present system of recruitment ot 
seamen by brokers, the woeful lack of housing accommodation for seamen, 
and the longer hours of woik exacted from the Indian seamen. 

Before closing the account of the Confeience reference has also to be made to 
the objections raised by sevcial Indian employers’ organisations against ilie 
appointment of Mr. P. B. Biowne, as one of the advisers of the Indian employeis' 
delegate. The objections were based on the following contentions:—(a) That Mi. 
Browne was not nominated in agreement with the national organisations of employers’ 
in india, and as such cannot represent them ; (b) that Mi. Biowne was not nomina¬ 

ted in agreement with the most lepresentative organisations of employers in 
India : and (c) that Mr. Browne represented non-national inteiests which are in 
serious conflict with the national interests of India, and as such not only can he not 
faithfully represent the latter, but might seriously prejudice the same. The objectors 
also referred to the case of Sir Arthur Frooin, whose ciedeniials were challenged 
at the Conference of 1926 by Indian employeis on almost identical grounds, and 
whose nomination was validated by the Credentials Committee on that occasion on 
grounds of “expediency” alone. After giving a full hearing to the parties to the 
dispute, the Credentials Committee decided to recommend the acceptance of the 
credentials of Mr. Browne on the grounds “that while representation at the Con¬ 
ference implies the representation of national elements, it could not enter into the 
substance of the question” and that it was for the Government to decide, by virtue 
of its sovereign powers, the national or non-national character of any organisation 
of employers or workers. 

The thirteenth Conference, despite the difficulties which it had to face, was on 
the whole a most successful one, so much so, in fact, that at the last sitting the 
spokesman of the workers* group was able to assert that perhaps for the first 
time since the seamen had been called upon to participate in the work of the 
Organisation they would return to their respective harbours with relief and hope in 
their hearts. 



INDIA IN THE 


League of Nations Assembly 

The tenth Session of the Assembly of the League of Nations commenced at 
Geneva on the 2nd September and closed on the 25th vSeptember. SiR 
Mahomed Habibullah, leader of the Indian Delegation to the League 
Assembly, after announcing that India would sign the Optional Clause before the 
end of this Assembly, made a striking plea for a greater consideration of India’s 
needs. He said there was a feeling in India and other Eastern countries that the 
West claimed most of the League’s attention. 

Sir Mahomed Habibullah paid a tnbufc to his predecessors of the British 
race who had served India with a single-minded and unswerving loyalty at the 
League meetings. He emphasised that India was an ardent and firm supporter 
of the League and was determined to contribute its full quota of energy and 
effort towards the League’s ideals. He declared that India was as anxious as 
any othei country to see peace perpetuated on a basis of disarmament but disarma¬ 
ment must be gener il and a glance at the map of India’s frontiers would demon¬ 
strate her difficulties. 

India welcomes the visit of the League’s Malaria Commission and would 
gladly assist the League’s studies in rural hygiene and the causes of child mortality 
if it was extended to India. 

Sir Mahomed Habibullah declared that organised publicity gave advantage to 
those who were in command of it but the League’s work could only be achieved 
with the aid of the co operation and sympathy of the whole world. He pleaded 
for a new orientation of vision and endeavour and expressed the opinion that the 
interchange of health officers and the visit of the Malaria Commission had won 
more adherents to the League in India than a multitude of lectures and pamphlets. 
He suggested stronger Indian representation on the League’s administration. 

The Assembly paid close attention to Sii Mahomed’s speech which was well 
received and his promise of India’s co-operation was loudly cheered. 

“The proceedings of the Assembly of the League of Nations” 
wrote the Hindu of Madras, “in the past few days are of special impor 
tance to India. Not only were questions like the drug traffic discussed- 
but issues involving the status of India and her financial contribution in 
respect of League’s activities were also considered. It may be granted that 
on the whole the respresentatives of India spoke the true mind of the country. 
Both Sir Chunilal Mehta and Sir Muhammad Habibullah took 
occasion to point out how the influence of India in the counsels of the 
League was not proportionate to her importance, her position among the cultured 
nations, her own interests 01 her financial contribution. Sir Geoffrey CORBETT, 
another representative of India, was equally frank and apt in his expression of 
India’s views on the subject on which he had occasion to speak. His exposition 
of India’s attitude to the proposal of a tariff holiday was a well-reasoned and, 
generally speaking, faithful account of the country’s feelings. India’s natural 
impulses are not in favour of shutting her doors against the trade of other 
nations ; they are essentially those of self-defence. Our tariff rates are not 
determined by any calculated policy to luin the commerce or industry of other 
countries ; they only aim at seeing that others do not ruin industries for pursuing 
and developing which we are by nature well fitted. India began to engage 
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herself in large scale production only in recent years and it will be some time before 
she is able to compete on equal terms with the advanced countries of the 
West. Till she passes the age of industrial adolescene, she must needs depend 
on tariffs as a protective measure. Sir Geoffrey Corbett’s refusal, on behalf of 
India, to be a party to the declaration of a tariff hoJidayJwas therefore quite justified 
and if there be any nation which cavils at India’s decision to stand out of the tariff 
holiday convention we can only say that there is something wrong with the sense 
of fairness of that nation. The reluctance of India to be enthusiastic about the 
proposal to give financial aid to the States victims of aggression, to which, too, 
India’s representatives at Geneva gave expression, is also easily understood. 
India may be a great country ; but she is exceptionally poor. No country, 
moreover, will dare complain that oui quota of financical sacrifice undertaken 
in ordei to sustain the League is less than it ought to be. Even some British 
statesmen, it is reported, at first shrank from undertaking the burden arising out 
of the proposal to aid the victims of aggression ; how, then, can poor India 
be called upon or even expected to agree to shoulder it ? The principle underlying 
the convention regarding financial assistance to States victims of aggression is, of 
course, sound, but India cannot affoid to undertake, especally in her present 
financial circumstances, a liability which in its nature is essentially indeterminate. 
In any case, her existing commitments are too heavy to permit any addition 
thereto, and we daresay impartial members of the League will appreciate her 
position. There is a third subject which also the League considered and we note 
that India’s representatives have made her a party to the decision thereon. Wc 
refer to the signature of the Optional Clause. That Clause provides that any 
State which adheres to it thereby undertakes to submit all its disputes with any 
other signatory to the jurisdiction of the Inteinational Court, It will be noticed 
from Mr. Henderson’s statement signifying Britain’s decision to sign the Clause 
that she does so with certain reservations. One of these reservations is that 
inter-imperial disputes shall not be reckoned as being subject to the jurisdiction 
of the Court. We note that Sir Muhammad habibullah accepted the Clause 
in the terms proposed by Mr. Henderson. The wisdom of India’s signing the 
Clause is now clear to us. It will be seen that the South African representative 
took a line of action different from that which Sir Muhammad adopted. He 
refused to agree that inter-imperial disputes were :pso facto outside the purview of 
the International Court, but accepted the Clause because South Africa pre¬ 
ferred to settle such disputes by other means than by an appeal to the International 
Court. Those Dominion Governments which have signed the Clause have done 
so subject to the condition that their Parliaments should ratify the action. Whether 
this reservation applies to India as well, it is not clear. We hope, however, that the 
Government of India, like the Dominion Governments have stipulated that their 
acceptance of the Clause will become operative only after “India’s Parliament” has 
signified its approval of the Government’s decision. In any case, it is to be hoped 
that the Legislative Assembly will take an early oppoitunity to laise a debate on the 
question and see that the Clause does not come into effect until it accepts it after 
due deliberation.” 

Mr. Vljiyaraghavachariar on the League. 

It would be interesting here read the introduction to a pamphlet 
issued by Mr. C. Vijiyaraghavachariar of Salem under the caption of “League 
of Nations and India’s Emancipation” in vhich he warmly advocated 

an appeal by India to the League of Nations for her economic and politi¬ 

cal emancipation. In his opinion, the League is inspired with a very high ideal 
and by virtue of the article XI of the League Covenant, it can take cognisance of 
any matter which affects the peace of the world and insist that the rights 
of mankind shall not be interfered with. Mr. Achariat hoped that the 
intervention of the League would help India to achieve freedom without 
requiring her to go through the trials and tribulations which would be 

necessary if she weic to adopt other methods tor the same purpose. “Let 

me not be understood”, said Mr. Vijiaraghavachariar, “as expressing any 
want of faith in the principles and the policy of non-co-operation. My faith in them 
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stands le.-affirmed. But I feel that it is even a higher course to adopt to appeal 
to the League as by its intervention, the League may save us and the world con- 
siderabJe suffering and enable us to achieve Swaraj easier and quicker.” The 
following are Mr. Vijiyaraghavacharia’s suggestions :— 

“It will be remembered that over three months ago on my return from the Cal¬ 
cutta meeting during last Christmas, I ventured to make the statment that our 
political and economic salvation lay with the League of Nations. That was in 
the couise of a conversation with a triend of mine and it was published in ‘‘The 
Hindu” on 2nd March last. 1 had intended to rewrite an aiiicle on the subject, the 
better to explain the whole position. But I have been unable to do so for two 
reasons. In the first place, 1 have been trying my best to get access to the literature 
of the League so as to be in possession of its full activities up to date. But I have 
not, as yet, succeeded in securing it. In the second place, my health suddenly 
collapsed and I am now an in-patient in Dr. Rajan's Clinic Trichmopoly. Hence 
I have decided to lepublish the conversation as it appeared in “The Hindu” with 
this intioduction, which I necessarily have to write under great disadvantages. 
I do so because 1 think it undesirable to postpone the performance of this duty of 
mine to the public any longer. 

“Criticisms have appealed of the expediency and the practicability of this 
suggestion and many friends have also wntten to me on the subject. Naturally 
enough, no one has blamed the suggestion, while aome friendo have praised it as a 
course worth tiying. But to me it appears that all the.se ciiticisms ignore one vital 
(on.^ideration. Whethei or not the League of Nations would save us and the 
01 Id from a situation v\hK h is bound to develop into an economic and poll leal 
disturbance of the hi;;hes* magnitude, it is not clear what barm there is in oui 
claiming its intercession at this stage It the League of Nations is loyal to those 
ideals in the light of which its great prophet and founder President Wilson started 
it, it is bound to take speedy notice of the Indian problem. If, on the other hand, 
the League has departed from those ideals, which I do not hesitate to deny, 
it deserves to be shown up. In either case India and the world stand to gain. I 
have therefore no doubt that the course which I have ventured to suggest is one 
which ought to be taken up by our leaders and tried as soon as possible. 

THE CALCUTTA DECISIONS OF I928 

‘ 1 may here permit myself to make a personal reference. The spirit which 
underlay the conclusions arrived at in the National Gatherings at Calcutta last 
December distressed me .IS they must ha\e distressed a gieal many others. There 
were those who, animated by a fervent enthusiasm and an impatient desire to see 
their country free at the earliest possible moment, proposed resolutions which 
s land redeemed only by the punty of their intention. There were those others, 
equally patriotic and no less aident, who chastened their impatience with a lively 
practical sense. In trying to 6nd a common formula, impatient idealists on 
the one hand, and practical politicians on the other, produced a compromise 
resolution replete with ambiguities. I shall not enter into a full examination of 
that compromise resolution. The only part of it which concerns me at present is 
that relating to Sanctions. I agiee that what has been called the constructive 
programme, to be cairied on uninterruptedly, is beyond controversy, a programme 
the most desirable. At the end of this year, however, should Britain not have 
responded to our demand for a self-determined constitution, as everybody is 
sure it would not, the Congress is to embark upon mass civil disobedience 
and non-violent non-co-opeiation. There can be no doubt that if all the other 
methods fail our deliverance is to come from the employment of the Non-Co¬ 
operative method. That our culture lends itself to the easy use of this method 
cannot be gainsaid ; but even with all our high spiritual attainment and training 
through the ages, let us disillusion ourselves of the actual dangers of this 
delicate instrument. We have had the experience of Mahatma Gandhi’s movement. 
It did not succeed because even the Indian people lacked the strength and 
the character without which it is impossible to wield this godly weapon. We now 
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know that to discipline the masses of our countrymen into sufficient 
fitness for working out successfully a programme of non-co-operation would 
not only take a very long time, longer than we can wait with safety 
for the achievement of our objective, but it requires an amount of 
organisation and effort which in the present state of our country, political 
and financial, it is hardly possible to put forth. When I realised the 
immense difficulties of this method for use within measurable future, the idea 
of invoking the assistance of the League of Nations occurred to me as 
the only possible alternative. Let me not be understood as expressing any 
want of faith in the principles and the policy of non-co-operation. My faith 
in them stands reaffiamed. But I feel that it is even a higher course to 
adopt to appeal to the League as by its intervention, the League may save 
us and the world, considerable suffering and enable us to achieve Swaraj 
easier and quicker. By its intervention the League cannot levy any suffering 
either in person or in pioperty but non-co-operation is nothing if it is not 
a draft upon the popular capacity to suffer, and suffer terribly, in both 
person and property, 

APPEAL TU THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 

“The appeal to the League 'f Nations is a challenge to the consciente 
of civilised mankind. Almost every important self-governing country in the 
world which has pretensions to permanent and civilised institutions is 
represented on that body. Its ideals and its professions have been patched 
to a humanitarian key ; its watch-wo d is international justice. To prevent wai 
and to settle international disputes by mutual discussion and arbitiation r ithei 
than by dictation or by war is tlu; object of its policy. To whom shall an 
oppressed people appeal for a peaceful settlement of its grievances aga nst 
the oppressor, if not to a body inspired by such ideals and endowed with 
Such opportunities ? The League maintains at great cost, several agencies for 
the purpose of facilitating its work ; and India pays a very large propoition 
of that cost. She is entitled not only on humanitarian grounds but a^- .i 
permanent and prominent membei of the League, to call in the whole-beaitcd 
assistance of the League agencies for the solution of the vaiious problem.s 
The specialised skill which the League commands cannot be had any¬ 
where else. 

‘ It is suggested that the League of Nation^ will not easily take cognizance 
of our appeal. 1 have discussed this aspect of the question in some detail 
in the course of the conversation. I adhere to the view that it is possible to 
bring the matter up before the League effectively in more ways than one 
Article XI of the Cov'enant is most important in this respect. President 
Wilson himself referring toil said ’ ‘Article.XI says that it shall be friendly 
right of any member of the League to call attention at any time to anything 
anywhere that threatens to disturb the peace of the world or the good 
understanding between nations, upon which the peace of the world depends. 
That in itself constitutes a revolution in international relationships Anything 
that affects the peace ol any part of the woild is the business of every 
nation. It does not have simply to insist that its trade shall not be interfered 
with ; It has the right to insist that the rights of mankind shall not be 
interfered with.” This emphatic and impressive Interpretation of the article by 
the father of it is most helpful to our cause, i’hai to ignore the Indian 
situation would menace the world’s peace is certain. That any member of 
the League may invoke its jurisdiction to interfere in this matter is equally 
certain. I believe that it would not be impossible to persuade one of the 
many member-nations to move in this behalf, having regard to the justice, 
urgency and peril of the situation. 1 need not here refer to the fact that the 
League has jurisdiction to interfere, as M. Briand’s action as President 

of the League Council in the dispute between Paraguay and Bolivia shows. I 
desire also to refer to the views of two very eminent thinkers. 
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India’s position in the league 

“I invite attention to the passage quoted from Professor Laski’s ‘A’ Grammar 
of Politics’ at the head of this introduction. (See foatn§te) * If the Philippine ques¬ 
tion and the Indian question have to be ultimately decided under the auspices 
of the League of Nations, can it be suggested that the application for 
the League’s intervention is entertainable only if it proceeds from the Philippine 
Government or the Government of India ? The constitution of the League 
make it clear that the Governments of the various countiies are the constituent 
membcis. Accojdingly the Government of India is the member of the League. 
Ikil this is a most remarkable instance of a government not representing 
the people whom it governs, which has been allowed to become and lemain 
a member of the League. To-day India is represented on tne League not by 
the chosen delegates of her people but by the nominees of the British Govern¬ 
ment. Who expects that Britain will permit these nominees to put forth the 
Indian people’s point of view to the League? The people can therefoie only 
invoke the juiisdictions of the League through other available means. Inter¬ 
national justice, which is the governing priciple of the League’s activities, gives 
her the implied power to act at the invitation of the real party on whose 
behalf the Covenant provides that the lespective governments as representing 
that party, shall sit on the League .Assembly. 

“Now let me allude to the views of t^rofessor Noel Baker, M. P. 
Professor of International Studies in the London School of Economics. He 
said: “Despite its defects, the League of Nations was at this moment of great 
impoilanre to India. If India was to become one of the great nations of the 
world it would piobably through the instrumentality of the League. In any 
case, her nationality, whether as a Dominion or as a completely independent 
State, would be aided and developed in large measure by association with that 
body ; but he was not surpiised that India took litttle interest in the League 
so long as her delegations are nominated and instructed by Downing Street.” 
This is the verdict of a gentleman who has studied the place of the League 
in the economy of the world. Let us hasten the day when we shall utilise the 
League through whose instrumentality we shall realise our place among the 
great nations of the woild. Let us invoke then assistance in time so that our 
nationality, which is but in the makhig, may be aided and developed in large 
measure by that body. Let us undeistand that whethei we shall be a dominion 
within the British Empire or an Independant State outside of it, we stand equa ly 
in need of the good oftices of the I eague. 

BOoKV OF HRITAIN s OPFOSIHON. 

“1 appeal to my countrymen not to be daunted by the mere apprehension 
that the League will be pievented by Britain froiii entering into this question. 
We must ever be prepared to meet Britain’s opposition, whether in a campaign 
of non-co-operation oi in the cliambei of the League Assembly, and the latter is by 
far the most easy. Besides, we mir^i remember that the small nations of the 
world which form the majority of the members of the League will be 
naturally sympathetic to our aspiration for freedom rathei than to Britain’s 
efforts to keep us in bondage ; and as Professor Delisle Burns so clearly 
points out the peculiai usefulness of the League arises fiom the opportunity it 
affords to the small nations to participate in and to influence the policy of the 
great powers. This influence will be moie or less in proportion to the 
magnitude and the urgency of the interests involved. The Indian Swaraj and 
international aspects is of sufficient gravity and importance to the future of 
the world’s peace that we may expect the experienced statesmen who meet 
in Geneva to take a just national view of ii. It is in this hope and in the hope 

* ^'We 7 nustprevent, say, America making single-handed the decision that the 
Philippines are unfit for Self-Government', we must permit India to appeal beyond 
the decision of Parliament to the common will of a world unified into the League 
of Nations^ (Professor H.J, Laski: A Grammar of Politics!, P. 22g ) 
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that my countrymen will explore every avenue that is open to us to reach the 
haven of Swaraj that I have ventured respectfully to tender my humble suggestion. 
So ardent and so devoted a friend of India as Mr. C. F. Andrews has recently 
told our internal interests are best served by our continuance as members of 
the League of Nations. To the advice coming from him, pure disinterested and 
well-informed as it is, we are bound to pay heed. Also as a devout Hindu, 1 
revere Sri Krishna’s sacred piecept that action must be our duty, the fruit thereof 
is no concern of ours. The League may do what it likes but we shall not give 
room for the reproach that we failed to give it a chance. 

“The conclusion is sought to be drawn that because the Indian people do 
not enjoy self-government, India’s membership of the League is an anomaly 
and that therefore the League for the present should treat our Government as 
an appendage to the Ihitish Governjiient. So it is in fact, but it is this very 
anomaly which we require the League to remove. Either the League should 
in all honesty vender every help it can in our efforts to became nationally an 
organised people and a real member internationally, or it should speedily de¬ 
cline to be party to Britain’s game of enjoying an additional and undeserved 
vote in the League Assembly in the name of India. To send us out is 
perhaps not within the competence of the League because we are an original 
member and our people have always paid their quota to the League’s expense 
promptly and without demui. The only inevitable alternative foi the League is 
therefore to take action on our application. 

“Apart from the rights of parties arising from the interpretation of the 
League Covenant, tt would i.Mse the prestige of the League in a striking manner 
if It should interfeie in major questions of this kind with the sole view of 
lighting an agelong international wrong. Instead of going to the logical 
length of either ignoring the people of India or of sending out the Indian 
Government from the League, it would, we may be sure, take the far nobler 
course of altering the fiction of Indian representation into a fact. This will stand 
out as among the most beneficent achievements in all history. 

achievements of the league 

“If my countrymen are still sceptical of the usefulness of the League’s 
intervention, it is probably because, in their preoccupations with internal politics, 
they have not bestowed enough attention to the history of the achievements of 
the League. 1 have drawn attention to some of those achievements in the 
conversation. .Since then det.uls have come to us of the manner in which the 
League so successfully settled the dispute between Bolivia and Paraguay. ‘In 
December 1928 whilst the League Council was sitting m League came the 
news of a serious war-threat in South .America, Bolivia and Paraguay had fallen 

out. M. Biland, the President of the < ouncil, immediately sent out cables to the 

disputants reminding them that as members of the League they were pledged 
to try peaceful mean.s of settlement He secured the support of American and 
Argentine representatives. He then told the Bolivian and Paraguayan Charges- 
de Affairs that unless they adopted a more conciliatory attitude, the League 
would have to considei what futher m^sures should be taken to preserve peace. 
Immediately, Bolivia, the more aggressive of the two States, cabled to the 
League that her tioops had been ordered to cease fire. Almost at once 
Paraguay, who had been calling up reserves, set about demobilisation. 

Both countries have agreed to accept mediation by the Pan-American Conference, 
and have signed a protocol to than effect.’ It is noticeable that the Pan-American 
Conference was also sitting at the time. According to one interpretation 

of the Munroe Doctrine, the interference of the League of Nations would be 
violation of ihat doctrine. By the step he took, M. Briand impliedly extended 
the jurisdiction of the League of Nations, overriding this new interpretation of 
the Munroe Doctrine. He thereby did, indirectly, a great service to the many 
American States which were all lesisting this novel interpretation which reduced 
all American questions to the category of domestic questions, and as such, in- 
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capable of being touched by non-American diplomacy. The prestige of the 
League has increased as a result of this achievement, especially as the U. S. A. 
has acquiesced in these proceedings. The next important event of the highest 
significance to the League of Nations ideal is the Kellogg Pact Although 
owing to a change of Party in Power. America refused to join the League of 
Nations, a creation of the Democratic President Wilson’s, she realised that the 
League ideal has come to stay. The Kellogg I’act is a clumsy and almost hy¬ 
pocritical homage to that ideal and a spurious imitation of some of the provisions 
of the League Covenant. After this, let no one 'discount the permanent influence 
in international affairs of the League of Nations. It is yet too soon to say whether 
the sanctions are adequate to the successful carrying out of the decisions of the 
League. But this is necessarily of slow development, considering the novelty of 
this institution, and the departure it marks fiom the traditional methods of 
settling disputes and of healing economic ills. 

Already the non-participation of Ameiica in the League is a serious 
disadvantage both to America and to the League. It is an irony that President 
Wilson, one of the greatest of the woi Id’s benefactors, who started the League 
on its career, should have encountered such extreme opposition to the l.eague’s 
idea from his own countrymen. It only shows that Ameiica erred in choosing 
for her President a prophet and a philosopher far in advance of her ideals ; 
but the world gained by Ameiica’s error. The League of Nations has come 
to stay. It is a privilege to belong to this sacred institution if we might do so as 
equals and not as mere licensees as we are to-day. While thus we resuscitate 
ourselves as equals of the other nations of the vvoild, we shall not only take 
upon ourselves those difficult duties which a civdised people owe their less 
fortunate brethren, we shall also be in an eminent position to make phenomenal 
internal progress. 

ADVANTAGES OF LEAGUE’S INTERVENTION. 

The appiopriateness of inviting so distinguished a body to take 
notice of the Indian question appears to me to be obvious. It is impossible to 
conceive of a fairer aibitiaior between nations. It is impossible also to think of 
a moie efficient agency to advise in the readjustment if not the reconstruction 
of the country’s political and economic policy. The variety of experience and 
talent a\ ailable through the League’s agencies is unavailable through any other 
souice. In this respect also its history for the short period of ten years 
tills me with hope. It has averted national bankruptcies, it has revived trade 
and prosperity among paralysed communities. Austria and flungry would not be 
on the map of Europe but for the timely assistance of the League of Nations. 

the crisis in INDIA 

We in India have new reached a supieme crisis. I have always 
stressed, and 1 am not tired of doing so now, that the persistent deciease of 
our average age and of our physical stamina to resist disease are unmistakable 
indications of this crisis. The causes of the decrease are attributed by our thinkers 
and leaders, among other reasons, to various social factors. But it appears as 
though the main reason for our present state is not fully appreciated. That 
reason s the growing poverty of our people as a result of a wilful pursuit 
of an anti-national financial policy. We ought, therefore, to invite the League 
of Nations to assist us in conceiving and applying sound national financial policy. 
China of Asiatic Governments is the most recent instance of a country emerging 
from anarchy utilising the expert assistance of the League in setting her 
financial affairs in order. 

PROBLEM OF THE NATIVE STATES 

There is then the problem of the Indian Native states. 1 have been of 
opinion that the relations between British India and the Indian States must be 
governed by principles of international Law. Substantial questions relating to 
fiscal and political policy have l)een raised : and it is clear that the Butler 
Committee has failed to satisfy the parties concerned. These are questions 
eminently within the province of the League, and I even think that in the present 
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organization of international affairs the sole jurisdiction pertains to the League. 
Britain is said to occupy a position of paramounlcy in relation to these States : 
but the exact scope and operation of this paramountcy in principle, has yet to be 
determined. It is obviously unjust to let Britain herself decide this matter. Having 
regard to the immensity and the importance of this question. I think it is the 
duty of the League acting within its express powers to take immediate notice of this 
question and award a settlement.. 

Nextly, the League has enunciated standards of justice to minorities 
which should be of the highest value in solving the minorities question in India. 
Self-Government in Mid-European States w'ould be farcical if the League had 
not formulated sound principles for the protection of minorities, principles which 
have given universal satisfaction. Says a gieat author : “The development of 
a new technique in adjusting the claims of minorities of general policy leads to 
the interesting situation that instead of being sources of irredentism and friction, 
they are often means of leconciliation w'ith the neighbouring peoples.” Let us 
invite the League to apply this new technique to the pioblem of minorities 
characteristic of India. The National Congress has in co-operation with other 
bodies made many efforts to find an acceptable solution of this very important 
question. The Government all along not only left us severely alone but they have 
always adjusted their policy so as to keep alive and even promote these differences. 
Let us frankly confess the failure of our unaided effors. In anguish of heart Mr. 
Jinnah told his countrymen, “If you wish to live as decent men in this country, 
you must settle the Hindu Moslem question. If you want to cease to be Paiiahs 
in this world, settle this question.” Let us remember that the Hindu-Moslem 
question does not exhaust the pioblem of minorities in this country. In fact the 
political problem of India is solved the moment we can find a suitable solution to 
allay the fears and to safeguard the interests of the minorities of this country. 
The Sikhs and the Christians have displayed commendable enthusiasm for a 
nationally united India among religious minorities. It is not that they do not feel 
the necessity for special protection but that they know the immediate need of the 
hour to be the achievement of Swaraj. It is highly desirable to have an expert 
League to go into all these questions impartially and according to accepted prin¬ 
ciples. There is a greater likelihood of their recommendations being received 
favourably, as they would be in the position of jurymen, disinterested, and without 
any motive for partiality. 

INDIAN MILITARY EXPENDITURE 

This leads me on to the next most important reason why we should 
establish and maintain live contact with the Leagme. The military expenditure in 
India has always been outrageously heavy and disproportionate to the actual needs 
of Indian defence. Our efforts have failed to reduce this expenditure. By our 
becoming active members of the League we shall get the benefits of its protection 
and shall be in a position to largely i educe our armaments and to deflect the 
present wasteful expenditure to nation-building activities. 

INDIANS STATUS AMONG NATIONS OF THE WORLD 

While this is the internal organisation of our country we have everything 
to gain by invoking the assistance of the League, our position among the nations 
of the world will become assured if we^ucceed in turning our membership of the 
League into a reality. I envisage a future when India shall be a permanent or at 
least a semi-premanent member of the League Council. We are a nation in the 
making, and the genius of our times points to the irresistible conclusion that no 
nation can be made except as part of an international mechanism. I believe that 
if Afghanistan had become a member of the League King Amanullah would have 
found himself stronger in dealing with the most lamentable and reactionary revolution 
in recent times. Let us warn ourselves against the consequences of such an 
isolated nationalism. Our object must be to secure an effective voice in the or¬ 
daining of w'orld policy, as, economically and politically, our interest in world peace 
and prosperity is as great as that of any other country in the world 

When once we gain such a status our usefulness to the world would be 
unlimited. We shall be in a far better position than any other member of the 
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League to undertake those arduous and humanitarian duties which the League 
requires some of its members to perform in respect of Mandated Territories. 
Having ourselves suffered under intolerable servitude in which we have been 
involuntarily placed, we have exceptional intuition and experience to administer the 
League’s mandate in the lasting interest of the world. 

Conclusion 

Let me now conclude. I have endeavoured to refer to a few aspects of the 
questions in a rambling way. I hope that at a later date I shall do all that is in 
my power to impress upon my country-men the achievement of utilising this 
method for the achievement of our ideals. 1 hope also to be able to create 
sufficient interest in my countrymen so that the younger and more energetic 
amongst them might work it out with speed and decision. If the method fails we 
shall not be the pooter. But if it succeeds, wbat a saving of human suffering I The 
weapons of civilised warfare are available not only to warring governments, they 
are equally available to an oppressed people at war with their tyrant rulers. I 
cannot contemplate without shudder the possibility in our country of an anarchy 
so convulsive. And yet, that is what stares us in our face if our freedom is not 

f )eaccfully gained immediately. We have waited too long ; we cannot wait any 
onger. We must win our freedom any how. But we are bound to tiy every 
method of peace before we resign ourselves to the inevitable arbitration of the 
sword. God guide us with wisdom on this supieme occasion. 

Note.—Since the above was written, the views of Mr. H. N. Brailsford pub¬ 
lished in “The New Leader” appeared in “The Hindu” of June 15, 1929. Mr. 
Brailsford suggests that the League of Nations is the proper authority to safe¬ 
guard the interests of Indian minorities. I am glad to find that my own views have 
received the support of this eminent authority. 1 should have liked to make a 
fuller reference to Mr. Brailsford’s views ; but the text of the article is not yet 
available. 


INDIA IN THE 

League Against Imperialism 

The following was contributed by the Geneva correspondent of the “Liberty” 
of Calcutta and is reproduced from that paper :— 

‘The Second World Congress of the International Anti-Imperialist press, 
politicians and agents, not only in the oppressing lands but also in the colonies 
are making a vigorous propaganda, since they have begun to realise the potentialities 
of the League and the world which the League is co-ordinating with steadily 
increasing success to overthrow imperialism and its economic basis, capitalism, 
met at Frankfurt on Saturday the 20th of July 1929 under the presidency of James 
Maxton. 

“Munzenburg, one of the General Secretaties of the League, in calling upon 
Maxton to open the Congress, gave a short account of the growth of the League and 
its activities and achievements during the two years of its existence, in the face of 
unparalleled opposition from the imperialist governments, international Social 
Democracy and representatives of large vested interests in the colonies masquerading 
as anti-imperialists. The best proof of the progress made by the LejJgue was 
afforded, he stated, by the fad that the Second World Congress was attended 
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by nearly 400 delegates not merely as invited individuals, but as representatives of 
the many important political and labour organizations from all parts of the word, 
most of them (the organizations) affiliated to the League. ‘If during these two 
years we have lost “friends” like Lansbury, who at the first Congiess distinguished 
himself by shedding tears while waxing eloquent over the condition of the Indians, 
Egyptians and Chinese oppressed and exploited by British imperialism ; if the 
Kuo Min Tang has openly allied itself with the imperialists, and if several of the 
so-called nationalist organisations in colonial lands have partially or wholly 
capitulated to the imperialists”, continued Munzenburg, “we are more than 
compensated by the affiliation of the Russian Tiade Unions representing the class 
conscious working masses of the one anti-imperialist state in the world and the 
awakening of the peasants and workers in the colonial countries who have 
begun to discover that without the complete destruction of capitalistic imperialism 
their material conditions cannot be improved and who have not failed to draw 
conclusions from the retreat all along the line made by the nationalist leaders,”. 
The desertation of false friends, veiled imperialists, vacillators and conciliators, 
inevitable as the anti-imperialist struggle passes from the stage of words to that 
of action, can only strengthen the League and enhance its use and value for 
struggling the masses all over the world. 

antes MdXton whose faltering tone and woiiied expression made obvious 
that he was not unconscious of the glaring inconsistency between his jiosition as 
Chairman of the Independent Labour Party of (ireal Britain and President of 
the League Against Imperialism, in his opening speech, proclaimed rnoie to the 
surprise than to the satisfaction of the audience, that he stood for the complete 
independence of India and that in the campaign of the imperialists against tlie 
Soviet Union, the latest phase of it being the attempt of the Nanking (ioverment, 
at the instigation of the European imperialists and Japan, to diaw Russia into a 
war, his sympathy was entirely on the side of the Soviet Union, But having no 
misconceptions about the constitution and character of the Independent Labour 
Party and not ready to fight openly his party on fundamental issues, he hurriedly 
added that he was not prepared to accept responsibility of any organization not 
affiliated to the anti-impeiiaiist league. In making this statement lie only 
endorsed and justified the attack made against him and the League last week in the 
press service of the Labour and Socialist International. 

“The role of the Independent Labour Party and the Left Wing Social 
Democracy in the anti-imperialist struggle and the insincerity of their leaders, 
calculated to serve the purpose of prolonging the life of the imperialist l.aboui 
Government and to corrupt the movement for independence in the colonies, formed 
the central theme of the discussions which ensued. Speaker after speaker got 
up and exposed the hypocritical policy pursued by the Independent Labour 
Party. 

“The first shot was fired by Melichansy^ Secretary of the All-Russian Union 
of Textile Workers. In a frank, spirited and for a Russian, short speach, he laid 
bare the real character of the Independent Labour l^arty as judged by its actions 
and not professions and maintained that the time has come for all engaged in 
the anti-imperialist struggle not in an academic way, but actively, to know who 
their real friends and who their foe», particularly the veiled once aie. The 
same sentiments, in language more direct, were expressed by Mr. Saklatvala 
visibly by his defeat at thegeneral election, and Chinese, Indian. Indonesion and 
Negro delegates. 

“The most impressive and at the same time the most illuminating speech 
was that delivered by Harry Politt while leading the discussion on the War 
Danger. Rapidly and with astonishing clarity surveying the anti-imperialist struggle 
in Britain, Germany, BuJeans, India, China, Indonesia, Africa and America and 
analysing the factors responsible for this struggle, he stated that if in spite of 
the heroic fight put by European, Aisatic and American workers the basis of 
imperialis has not been shaken to any visible extent, it is due to two important 
canses, namely, the reactionary role of the nationalist -.bourgeoise in the oppressed 
lands and the imperialist character of all sections of the International 
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Social Democracy. The going back on the independence lesolutionby the 
Indian National Congress ; the hesitation of e\'en the left win^^ Nationalists to 
denounce openly the princes and others in open alliance with the British 
imperialists ; the dread of the Nationalists to pul forward a concrete economic 
programme which alone can move the masses to action ; the disgusting hacks 
about round table conferences ; the renewal of faith in constitutional agitation, 
negotiations and appeals »is the means for achieving independence and above all 
the apathetic if not objectively hostile attitude displayed by most nationalists 
towaids the strikers in Bombay and the Meerut prisoners, Bolitt cited, as 
examples showing the extent of the capitulation made by the leaders of the Natio¬ 
nalist Movement in India to British imperialism which given an inch has not failed 
to take a yard. 

“The concluding part of I’olhtt’s speech was devoted to the War pre¬ 
parations of the imperialist powers. On the basis of ligures taken Irom the League 
of Nations and other official publications and quotations from the imperialist 
press, he had no difficulty in proving the existence, extent and object of these 
prepaiations. The imperialists while divided on various questions aie united in 
wanting to smash the Soviet Onion which by its very existence helps the formation 
of militant labour organisations in Euiope and hastens the awakening of the colonial 
masses. ‘The imperialists have not so far launched an open military attack on the 
Soviet Union, not so much on account of the diffeiences among themselves as 
on account ot their feai of internal opposition. Recognition of this fact is to-day 
mfluencing them to tiansfei the centre ot their anti-Russian activites fiom Europe to 
Asia, principally to China and India. When the imperialists are sure of being able 
to employ the men and money of these countries for attacking the Soviet Union in 
the inteicsts of world capitalism and imperialism, nhich will enable them to 
devote inoic attention from a military point of view for dealing with the situation at 
home, will commence the war against Russia as a logical consequence. Govern¬ 
ments do not indulge in militay preparations and alliances only to amuse themselves. 
The timely revolution in Afghanistan is not an accident. The new piopaganda 
against Russia in India, the new trade union and pi ess laws and the Meerut trial 
are really aimed against the Indian independence movement. They all are quite 
timely. 

“The transparently honest, frank and fearless comments of Polilt did not 
fail to produce a profound impression on the delegates and audience. Even 
Maxton who must have followed the logic of Politt’s arguments heartily cheered. 
Politt had made it clear that genuine anti-imperialist has no place in the 
Independent Labour I'aity. All that Maxton could say in repl>, he did it with 
studied grace and staged conviction, was that he would continue to fight against 
the Labour imperialists and if he did not do it energetically, consistently and con¬ 
tinuously, the League could accuse him at its next Congress. The explanation 
tell on deaf ears. Does Maxton seriously expect it is possible to bring about 
a conversion in Mac Donald ? Did not Maxton only a fortnight ago in the House 
of Commons alter an academic opposition to the statements of the Government 
members promise patience and subservience to MacDonald ? This he did in spite 

of MacDonald's refusing even a discussion on the Indian question, refusing to 

recognise Russia except on the conditions formulated by Chamberlain and refusing to 
withdraw the British troops of occupation from the Rhine-land. The present 
Secretary of State for India whose attitude torwards the Meerut pnsoners is in 
no way different from that of his predecessor in ofhee, one delegete announced, 
discomfortmgly to Maxton, is a member of the Independent Labour Party. And 
Maxton, President of the I, 1. P., denounced the Meerut trial as a savage and 

barbarous affair. No wonder Maxton’s feeble explanation only led to stronger 

condemnation of the Independent Labour Paity from the speakers Indian, Negro 
and Chinese that followed. The admirable patience and the astounding sticking 
power displayed by Maxton in the face of the attacks from all sides hurled against 
him IS perhaps more a sign of his determination to render greater seivice to his 
party than to the anti-imperialist struggle. This at an)’ rate was the general 
impnession.’ 
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Mr. S. Gupta’s address. 

‘‘Next to the question of War Danger the piincipal issue on the agenda 
of the Congress was the Indian question. The greetings of Nationalist India 
was conveyed to the Congress by Mr. Shiva Prasad Gupta the delegate of the Indian 
National Congress. In his speech, delivered in Hindi, and clothed in language 
more poetical than political, Gupta announced that India was fighting for full 
independence and added that he hoped that India would reach this goal by non¬ 
violent methods under the leadership of Gandhi. This preface took away a 
good deal of realism and seriousness from the concluding part of his speech in 
which he stated that if non-violent methods did not give independence he was for 
India fighting for it to the last man or as “The Times” correspondent alarmingly 
reported, he would incite insurrection. On the third day of the Congress, .Shiva 
Prasad opened the debate on India. His language was no longer poetical. 
Apparently several of the previovs speeches had not failed to impiess him. His 
attitude on this occasion was different from that on the first day. After desciibing 
the terrible conditions obtaining in India to-day as a lesult of 150 years of British 
Government, Shiva Prasad Gupta declared that the independence of India can be 
achieved only by organizing the workers and peasants of India on a political issue 
and on the basis of an economic programme and emphasized that this meant 
fighting both capitalism and landlordism.” 

The Leagues* Call to Lovers of Freedom. 

The following was addressed in December 1929 by the Secrelai les of the League 
against Imperialsm, Berlin to all affiliated and associated organisations of the 
League Against Imperialism in India, All-India Workers’ and Peasants’ organisati¬ 
ons, and all sincere anti-imperialists’ organisations : — 

“Since the foundation of the League Against Imperialism and for Nationa 
Independence at the historic Brussels Congress of Oppressed Peoples in February, 
1927, the struggle for national independence in India has steadily grown more 
intense, and a sharp differentiation has manifested itself between those whose in¬ 
terests naturally force them towards compromise with British Imperialism and 
those classes whose political, social and economic condition demands an un¬ 
compromising struggle for the attainment of full and unlimited freedom and 
independence for the broad masses of the Indian people. Almost all important In¬ 
dian organisations have expressed their will to independence in resolutions un¬ 
animously passed at their various Congresses and Conferences. It is sufficient to 
recall those of the Madras session of the Indian National Congress, the Jhaiia 
session of the All-India Trade Union Congress, the Calcutta session of the All- 
India Youth League, the Workers’ and Peasants’ party, the Independence for India 
League, the Hindustani Seva Dal, etc. 

“All these organisations, realising the necessity of co-oidinating theii national 
struggle with the international struggle for the complete over-throw of imperialism, 
also passed unanimous resolutions in favour of affiliating to the League Against 
Imperialism. 

“But, while each of these organisations is individually affiliated 01 associated with 
the International League, they are not\o-ordinated in India itself in an All-India 
anti-imperialist organisation. In this way, the whole movement for independence 
is split up ; there is no uniform programme or policy for conducting the stiuggde ; 
the social, political and economic aims and activities of the various organisations 
are conflicting and contradictory and it is, therefore, not possible for any one 
organisation to call itself a representative body or to take up the struggle against 
imperialism single-handed. 

“A few instances may be cited to show the truth of this statement. The 
Calcutta session of the Indian National Cong-ess in December 1928 gave the 
Government at ultimatum that if Dornin on Status were not granted by December 
31st, 1929, the Congress would launch a movement of non-co operation and 
work for independence. In other words, the majority of the Indian National 
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Congress at Calcutta shelved the Madras resolution on independence and were 
willing to accept the status of a Dominion within the British Empire implying the 
fundamental acceptance of existence and continuance of that Empire. This can 
not be reconciled with the fight against imperialism, in spite of the fact that the 
Indian National ( ongvess simultaneously reiterated its resolve to remain an 
associate member of the League Against Imperialism. The situation has now 
become even worse through the acceptance in principle of a so-called Round Table 
Conference with the British imperialists by prominent Congress leaders, including 
the (General Secretary and 1 ‘resident-elect who is a leader of the independence 
movement and a member of the Executive Committee of the League Against 
Imperialism. It is clear, theiefore, that the Indian National Congress as at 
present constituted can not be regarded as a sale instrument for uncompromising 
struggle against imperialism, and that those elements in the Congress who stand 
for independence must find some other means of organising the fight. Besides, 
the Indian National Congress does not represent the broad masses of workers 
and peasants whose economic, social and political demands are not in any 
way lefiected in its programme. 

“Still less lb this the case with legaid to the Nehru Commission’s Report which 
IS claimed by its authors to lepreseni the “united national demand.” But the 
discussions and decisions of the All-Paities National Convention m December 
IQ28 showed clearly that the “national demand” was the demand of a very in¬ 
significant minority of the population, whereas the minimum demands of the 98 
per cent, as put forward by the representatives of the All-India Trade 
Union Congress, the Kisan Sabhas, and Independence Leagues were completely 
i.;noied. 

‘'Even in the All-India Trade Union Congress the danger of a betrayal of 
the interests of the working class is very great At its Jharia session in 1928 
the All-India T. U. C. declared that the complete national independence of 
India was its aim and resolved to carry on an uncomp'omising struggle against 
imperialism and capitalism. The Congress also unanimously affiliated with the 
League Against Imperialism. These resolutions merely recorded the spirit of the 
Indian workers which has expressed itself in changing their conditions of life. 
Nevertheless, there are important leaders of the trade union movement who are 
serving on the Imperialist Whitley Commission who are co-operating with the 
Imperialist Government for the suppression of the workers, and are attempting to 
bring about the disaffiliation of the T. U. C. from the League Against 
Imperialism, in order to affiliate it to the Amsterdam International, the pillar of 
European Imperialism. 

‘in other words, it is now high time to organise the struggle against imperialism 
and for national independence on a sure, solid and uniform basis and to place it 
under clear and unflinching leadership. It is necessary foi all the sincere anti¬ 
imperialist elements and organisations in the country especially all those 
organisations that have already recorded their political will by joining the League 
Against Imperialism—to unite and co-ordinate their efforts by forming an 
Alhind a Anti-Imperialist League or Federation with the minimum object laid 
down in the Statutes of the International League Against Imperialism, namely, 
organising and carrying on of a deter mined mass struggle for the independence 
of the country. 

“In this connection we should like to drsiw your attention to paragraph 9 of the 
Resolution on India passed at the Second World Congress of the League Against 
Imperialism held at Frankfurt on Main in July 1929— 

‘‘The Congress considers that the spreading of the ideas of the League among 
the Indian people, the organisation of a National Section of the League and of 
powerful local sections throughout India, are elementary duties of every sincere 
fighter for India’s independence ; and it calls upon all individual labour, peasant 
and mass nationalist organisations in the various provinces of India to join the 
League Against Imperialism.” 

“We feel that the estal^lishment of an All-India Anti-Imperialist League can 
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no longer be put off, and we are therefore taking steps to convene an anti¬ 
imperialist confeicnce to take place in I.ahore in the last week of December. 

“You will receive a notification from the Central Organising Committee as to 
the exact date at which the Conference will be held, and we hope that your 
organisation will not fail to partic’pate actively by sending one or more delegates, 
with full powers to pledge your organisation to be a member of the All-India 
Anti-Imperialist League that will be constituted at the Conference. For your 
information, we give below a list of the organisations that are associated or affilia¬ 
ted with the League Against Imperialism : 

“Indian National Congress, All-India Trade Union Congress, Girni Kamgar 
Union. All-India Woikers* and Peasants’ Paity, All-India Youth League, Hindus¬ 
tani Seva Dal, Rashtriya Stree Sabha, Municipal Woikers’ Union, Bombay, Trades 
Council Union, P)ank Peons Union. G. L P. Railwaymen’s’Union, B. B. and C. 1 . 
Railway Employees’ Union, Poit'Piust Employees' L^nion, Bombay Dock Woikers’ 
Union, Tiamwaymen’s Union, Picss VVoikeis’ Union, (>overnment Peons’ Union, 
Telegraph Peons’Union, Kasbi Kaiigais’Union, Maiket Stallholders’ Union, Moloi 
Drivers’ Union, Engineering Woikets’ Union, Bombay ; Hindustan Gadar Paity, 
San Fiancisco ; South Afm an Indian Fedeiation, South African Indian National 
Congiess. 

“There ar3 however a number of other organisations which are not yet 
affiliated to the League but whose progiamine coincides more or less with that of 
the League. Among these may be mentioned the vaiious Kisan Sabhas, the 
Students’ organisations, the Youth organisations, the Swadhin Bharat Sanghas, 
Women’s oiganisations, Teachers’ organisations, etc. It is essential that all such 
organisations should paiticipate in the piooosed conference and in the active work 
of the Anti-lmpeiialii.t League which is to be established. 

“With regard to the Agenda of the Conference, we are of the opinion that the 
most pressing need is a critical examinetion of the position of the national 
movement with a view to formmg a clear conception as to those elements and 
social classes that can be relied upon in the tight foi independence. It is necessary 
also to deal with the role of the woikers, the peasants and the youth in the 
struggle against imperialism and lay down a strong organisational basis for the 
proposed League. 

“In spite of the very short time that is left to make preparations foi the 
Confeienre, we ate convinced that )ou will do your best to help in the formation 
of the Leagiu'—a task that ought to be somewhat ea.sier owing to the fact that theie 
will be assembled in Lahore at the end ot December lens of thousands uf men 
and women fiom all parts of India, sinceiely interested in the sliuggie foi 
national independence”. 


INDIA IN FHE 

Labour Party Conference 

The Labour Party Confeience. the Hhsi to be held during the Labour regime, 
opened at Brighton on the 30lh .September 1929. On the second day’s sitting, i, e., 
the 1st October, Mr. Fenner Biockway made a gallant attempt in the Conference to 
challenge the repressive policy whirli the Labour Govei ninent has allowed itself to be 
identified in India. He moved to lefer back to the Executive the last paragraph 
in the Parliamentary Report on the ground that itcontained no mention of 
the persecution of Indian woikers and that the Government had not dealt 
with the matter satisfactorily. 

Mr. Brockway reminded the Conference that at the last year’s meeting it passed 
a resolution demanding the lelease of all political prisoners, and he wanted to 
know why they should be less insistent now that a Labour Government was in 
power. Nor was that all. The Confeience had declared in favour of a policy 
of self-government and self-determination, and had pledged the party to introduce 
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a measure giving India Dominion status. In view of what had occurred he 
thought there should have been a ic-affirmation of that policy as an indication to 
India that the party meant what it said. As it was, Indian Nationalists and 
democrats has come to the conclusion that there was no difference between the 
Labour Party and the Liberals and Tories. It was time that something was done to 
remove this impiession. The least the Government could do was to release those 
who were in prison for political offences and at the same time to call a Round Table 
Conference to consider the question of a new constitution. 

Dr. Drummond Shiels^ the Under-Secretary for India, contented himself with 
replying to the critics of the Crovernment on the question of repression only, 
and said nothing on the wider issue of Swaraj. He denied that they had taken 
any action against trade union leaders. His chief and himself were as anxious as 
anyone to raise the standard of life in India, and nothing had been done to interfere 
with the legitimate activities of Labour leaders in that country. The Meerut 
prisoners were not charged with fomenting strikes or other forms of agitation, but 
with having engaged in a conspiiacy to overthrow the Government of India by 
armed foice and with the financial aid of bodies outside India. 

He declared that it was the Communist Paity which was making such 
strenuous efforts to capture the trade union mov^ement in India. That was the 
real dangei they had to deal with. He based his argument upon the assumption 
that the men now under arrest are either Communists themselves or are in league 
with Communists. He assured the delegates that the (Government wanted nothing 
better than that justice should be done all lound. They were anxious that 
everything should be done to cMicouiage genuine trade unionism. They were in 
favour of the utmost freedom of speech m India consistent with the preservation 
of pubfu' order, a condition which was specially important in such a country. 
He wanted to make it clear that the (jovernment of India would be supported 
by the Home Government in whatever measures were found necessary for dealing 
with violence or incitements to violence. 

The Conference then proceeded to vote down the reference back proposed by 
Mr. Fenner Prockvvay. At fust it appeared that a considerable number in the 
hall weie of his way of thinking, but when it came to a card vote the figures 
weie found to be overwhelmingly in favour of the Government. 192,000 votes 
weie cast for the reference back, but th(* ofticial policy was endorsed by 1,892,000. 


Indians in East Africa 

In August 1929 a Delegation of the East African Indian Congress consisting 
of Messr J. B. Pandya, B. N. Anantani and Isherdas arrived in India. The mission 
on which they had come to their mother-country, to quote the words of one 
of its members, “is to educte public opinion in India wtth regard to the 
present position of Indians in East Africa and to request the Government 
and the leading citizens in India to depute their representatives along 
with it to London to place their case before the Colonial Office, the Parliament 
and the British public when the report to be mad'^ by Sir Samuel Wilson, 
the permanent Under-Secretary of State for the Colonics, on the Hilton-Young 
Commission’s recommendations is published in September.” 

The Delegation’s Statment 

On the 2oth September a deputation of the Delegation submitted to the 
Government of India the following ably written memorandum clearly dealing with 
the main grievances of the Indians in East Africa. 

The deputation first dealt with the question of a common franchise, and 
pointed out that the main issue in Kenya to-day was the question of a common roll. 
The deputation stated : 


62 
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**The present franchise is called communal, but it is really racial. In 1923 the 
Imperial Government decided in favour of communal franchise, but the Indian 
community did not accept that decision. We strongly represented our case for a 
common franchise to the Hilton Youg Commission. We have consistently refused 
to enter the Legislative Council through the communal electorate and we have 
abstained from participating in the Legislative and Executive Councils altogether 
since 1928. Our attitude towards municipal bodies has been the same as towards 
the Legislative and Executive Councils and we recently decided to boycott 
the municipal councils also in order that our position with regard to the question of 
a common franchise may not be misunderstood or misrepresented. The Hilton 
Young Commission has recommended a common franchise, but subject to the 
consent of the European community. We are strongly opposed to this consent 
theory. Why has not our consent to the communal franchise considered neces¬ 
sary in 1923 ? Would the Imperial Government lay down that no change in the 
Kenya constitution could take place without the consent of the Indian community. 
The Imperial Government is expected to hold the scales of justice even. If they 
are satisfied about a common roll being necessary for the progress of the country, 
they should inform the European settlers that they cannot be allowed to block 
the progress of the country. The experience of the past few years has 
strengthened the belief of the Indian community in Kenya that no permanent 
settlement can be arrived at except on the basis of a common roll. We are prepared 
to make great sacrifices for the principle of a common roll in the place of adult 
franchise based on qualifications on the lines of the Wood-Winteiton agreement. 

“We have accepted the principle of leseivation of seats in order to assure 
the European community that Indians are not out to acquire undue power under a 
a common franchise. We have agreed to accept a smaller number of seats than 
the Europeans in spite of the fact that the Indian population is double the 
European population. We have always been prepared to consider any reasonable 
safeguaids that may be brought forward in order to allay the apprehensions of 
the Europeans. The Hilton Young Commission has recommended a civilization 
franchise, which Indians support in principle. It should be added that the 
Commission recommended a civilisation fraix hise, because it would be in the 
interest of the Natives also, who would automatically acquire the franchise as and 
when they qualify themselves for the same. A common franchise is the only 
guarantee of political equality in the circumstances of Kenya. 

‘‘The (iovernment of Kenya has recently passed an ordinance authorising 
the appointing of Europeans in place of Indian members to the Nairobi and 
Mombasa Municipal Councils as Indians, as stated above, have boycotted these 
municipal councils. It will be realised that the whole question hinges upon the princi¬ 
ple of a common franchise. We request the (Government of India to request the 
Secretaiy of State to withhold his consent to this ordinance. We also respectfully 
urge upon the Government of India to support our claim for a common roll. 

FEDERATION SCHEME 

“Regarding the idea of a Federation, Sir Samuel Wilson, when he was in 
Kenya recently, is reported to have arrived at certain conclusions. These were that 
a High Commissioner should be app'binted with wide executive powers with a 
power of veto over legislation, and that there should be associated with him a federal 
Legislative Council called the Central Council, which should have an official majority. 
In addition to the heads of departments appointed by the High Commissioner, each 
territory will be represented by four members on this Council, two officials and two 
non-officials. The Central Council will have control of Customs, Railways and 
Harbours, Defence, Posts and Telegraphs and Research. We have opposed this 
federation on principle on the ground that it would be the thin end of the 
wedge and would ultimately result in a political federation. The Central Council 
in due course will acquire prestige and control over the purse. However, in view of the 
fact that there is a possibility of such a federation of the economic interests of 
Kenya, Uganda, and Tanganiyka being accepted by the Imperial Government 
owing to the support of the European community and some of the Governments 
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concerned, we have pressed that, in case the Central Council comes into 
existence, one of the two unofficial seats for each territory should be reserved 
for Indians. It is of the utmost importance that the economic life of the Indian 
community, who have very large commercial and vested interests in these territories, 
should be safeguarded by having such seats reserved for them in the Central 
Council. Without such definite reservation, we are afraid, from past experience, 
that the various Governments would not nominate Indian members on 
the Central Council.” 

CONSTITUTIONAL CHANGES IN KENYA 

The memorandum next referred to the question of the constitutional changes in 
Kenya. The deputation observed : “We are opposed to the Chairman’s minority 
recommendation that there should be a majority of elected and nominated unofficial 
European members in the Legislative Council. The majority report recommends 
that official seats should be reducted by four and that the said number of 
scats be provided for native representation. They further suggest that the 
substitution of official by non-official members should be progressive, in other 
words, the process should be carried on further in future. The Commission fur¬ 
ther virtually recommends that Native interests should be represented by the 
Europeans to be drawn from retired officials, missionaries or planters. The 
constitution of the Kenya Legislative Council, at present, provides for a 
strength of 38 members, consisting of 20 officials, ii elected Europeans, 5 
elected Indians, I elected Aiab and 1 nominated European missionary who 
is supposed to represent Native interests. If the commission’s recommendation 
is accepted, its immediate result will be that the Council will consist of 16 
officials, 16 unofficial Europeans (ii elected and 5 nominated), 5 Indians and 
I Arab. Thus, the official majority will disappear and the influence of the non- 
official Europeans will be incieased. One step further in the direction recommend¬ 
ed by the commission will lead to the creation of a non-official European 
majority and the consequent transfer of the constitutional control to European 
settlers. We need not say that we are strongly opposed to all this. We ask that 
the official majority should be maintained as per the terms of the declaration of 
His Majesty’s Government regarding Native trusteeship and the paramountcy of 
Native interests. Hut if the official majority is to be disturbed, the Natives 
themselves should be nominated to represent their own interests. We know that 
there are such Natives available. If, however, this is not done, at least one seat 
should be filled by a Native and the remaining four should be divided equally bet¬ 
ween the European and the Indian community. If all the seats are given to 
Europeans, it would disturb, to the further disadvantage of Indians, the present 
balance of racial representation, which is already unfair to them.” 

SEGREGATION OF INDIANS 

As for segregation, the deputation recalled the White Paper of 1923 which 
declared that His Majesty’s Government have decided that the policy of segregation 
as between Europeans and Asiatics in townships must be abandoned, and point out 
that the policy laid down has not been adhered to. In spite of this declaration, 
in the township of Mombasa, plots are being put up for auction with the restrictive 
condition, viz., that Indians can neither bid for nor reside on the said plots. 
The memorandum continued ; “Mr. Kaderbhoy filed a test case in 1928 on 
this issue on behalf of the Indian Community, but the lower court decided the 
case against him. On appeal, the Supreme Court however decided that Indians 
could not be prohibited from bidding for the said plots ; but that the Government 
had a right to restrict the occupation of the said plots to Europeans only. The 
Ciovernment of Kenya has now appealed to the Privy Council against this decision 
on the first issue and Mr. Kaderbhoy has also applied for an appeal on the 
second issue. It would be realised that it is difficult for us to meet the cost of 
engaging able counsel for defending this case successfully against the Kenya 
Government, and we therefore request the Government of India to help us in 
fighting out this Issue.” 

RESERVATION OF LANDS 

Regarding reservation of lands it was pointed out that in 1923 the Imperial 
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Government decided to reserve the highlands for Europeans. A portion of the 
lowlands was offered to be reserved for Indians. The Indian community refused 
to accept the principle of reservation. It was mentioned in the White Paper of 
1923 that the Government of India should depute an agricultural expeit to Kenya 
to report upon the land available for Indian settlement as regards its suitability. 
We have been requesting the Govemment of India, for the last three years, 
to send an officer for this purpose. We beg to press this point once again as the 
question of settlement on land is a vital problem to Indians in Kenya. It is being 
stated that there is no demand amongst the Indians in Kenya for agricultural land, 
but we submit that if the same facilities which are offered to Europeans 
are also given to Indians and no discrimination is made, Indians would be prepared 
to take to agiicuUure. 

Proceeding, the deputation urged the appointment of an Indian non-official 
as Trade Commissioner and also reiterated its request for an enquiiy by an 
educational officer into the question of Indian education in the territories. The 
memorandum also laid stress on the need for medical facilities. 

Regarding recruitment of Indians for the higher services the memorandum 
stated, “that over 19% of the Indian population in Kenya is engaged in Govern¬ 
ment service and their treatment is a question of great impoitance to the 
community. There exist discrimination in leave and passage regulations as between 
Europeans and Indians. Land is granted to European civil servants on retirement 
on special terms, while no such concession is made in favour of Indians. A 
committee has been appoined in England to consider the tpiestion of reciiiitment to 
the colonial services of which Dr. Drummond Shiels, Under-Secretary of State 
for India is a member. We urge the Government of India to make strong 
representations to His Majesty's (Government to obtain opportunities for Indians 
to rise to higher positions in the colonial seivice.” 

POSITION IN Uganda 

As for the Uganda LegisUitlve Council, it was pointed out that when the Le¬ 
gislative Council was inaugurated in Uganda m 1917 the constitution provided tor 
three unofficial seats, two of which were allotted to Europeans and one to an Indian. 
The Indian community strongly protested against this unequal representation and 
refrained from accepting the one seat offered to them. They contended that, in 
view of their numbers, vested interests and the part they have played and are still 
playing in the development of the country, they are entitled to at least the same 
number of seats as Europeans, if not moie. The Indians control two-thirds of 
the cotton trade and they number about 11,000 as against a European population 
of under 2,000. 101925, however, when a deputation of the Indian community 
waited upon the present Governor the Indian community were assured that the 
acceptance of one seat would in no way prejudice their claim for equal re¬ 
presentation with Europeans. The Indian community, on the strength of this 
assurance, accepted the seats so offerred ; but when representations were later on 
made for a further seat, they were told that as the (Governor had nominated 
such unofficial members as were qualilied to advise him, the question of racial 
representation did not arise at all. Had llie (Governor even once nominated two 
Indians and one European this explanation might have been regarded as satis¬ 
factory ; but as things are, it cannot be aG4:epted by Indians. Wc request that the 
Government of India should support our claim for e(|ual representation with 
Europeans. In Tanganyika also Indians have the same grievance as in Uganda. 
While Indians number about 19,000, the British population amounts to about 3,500 
only. Yet, out of seven un-official members nominated to the Tanganyika 
Legislative Council, five are Europeans and only two Indians, The preferential 
treatment accorded to Europeans should be done avvay with and Indians should 
be allowed the same representation on the Legislative Council as is enjoyed by 
the Britishers. There is no justification foi the existing lacial distinction in 
the mandated territory. 



Sir Samuel Wilson’s Report 

Soon after the departure from East Africa of Sir Samuel Wilson, '1 he East 
African Standard published a lengthy article which purported to give the main 
points on which agreement had been reached by the European community in 
Kenya. On the 24th July 1929 Mr. Lunn, the Colonial Under-Secretary, 

stated that it would be possible t) publish early in September Sir Samuel 
Wilson’s report on the agreement reached by him in Nairobi with 
legard to constitutional changes in East Africa. When the announcement of Sir 
Samuel Wilson’s visit to East Africa was made, Indians were inclined to look upon 
his visit with grave fears, particularly because Mr. Amery had stated that Sir 
Samuel’s mission would be to discuss recommendations on the Closer Union of 
Kenya, Uganda and Tanganyika and such possible modifications of the 

lecommendations of the Closer Union Report as may appear desirable or 
necessary with the East African (Governments and also with any body or individual 
leprcsenting interests or communities affected and that it would be his task to 
ascertain on what lines a scheme of Closer Union will be “administratively 
workable and ollierwise acceptable.” 

Sir Samuel Wilson’s icport, issued on the 4th. October, however justified 
all the feai s entertained legarding its recommendations. The report 

IS picfaced with a note from Lord Passfield, the new Secretary of State 
foi the Colonics, which runs : ‘‘This report is issued at the earliest possible 
date for the infoimation of Parliament. The late Secretary ot State for the 

C'olonies explained to Parliament, in March la.'.t, that it would be Sir Samuel 
Wilson’s task toas(eitain on what lines the scheme for a closer union in East 
Afiica would be administratively workable and otherwise acceptable and to report 
the outcome of his consultations. W the same time, Mr. Amery made it clear 
that Sir Samuel Wilson could not commit His Majesty’s (Goveinment or the 
Parliament in any way, and that any proposals for action arising out of his report 
would be submitted to Parliament before any final decision was taken. On the loth 
of July the Parliamentary Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies, reaffirmed in 
the House of Commons on behalf of His Majesty’s (jovernment, the undertaking 
given by Mr. Amery. The publication of Sir Samuel Wilson’s report is not 
therefore to be taken as in any way committing His Majesty’s Government to the 
acceptance of the proposals or to agreement with the views expressed therein, 
'fhe matter is engaging the consideration of His Majesty’s Government, who will, 
in due course, submit their conclusions to Parliament before any final decision is 
reached.” 

OPPOSITION IN TANGANYIKA 

Referring to the question of a closer political union, Sir Samuel Wilson 
said :— 

‘ All communities with the exception of some in Tanganyaka appeared to be 
frightened by any idea of closer political union. The Indian community in 
Tanganyaka argued that Tanganyaka, being a mandated territory, equality of status 
was guaranteed to all sections of the community, and that a federation or a closer 
union was bound to affect the autonomy of Tanganyika and in particular the 
status of Indians resident there. For this and other reasons they were opposed 
to any proposals for a closer union of any kind. 

“The hope was freely expiessed in Kenya that my visit might lead to some 
immediate settlement, which would obviate any further discussions for some time 
to come, and leave the Local Government free to devote its undivided attention 
to the enactment of legislation urgently required for the Colony. I met no one 
in East Africa who was in favour of any powers being delegated by His Majest’y 
(Government to a High Commissioner ( even if such a procedure were cons¬ 
titutionally possible ) and no one who took any exception to the view expressed 
by me that whatever the ciicumstances, the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
must, on behalf of His Majesty’s (government, retain full control and full respon¬ 
sibility for the direction of policy in East Africa”. 
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The scheme proposed by Sir Samuel Wilson, broadly speaking, involved “the 
appointment of a High Commissioner who will be the King’s representative and 
will rank senior to the Governors of the three territories and will exercise 
complete control, legislative and administrative, over certain common services, viz., 
Customs, Railways including ports and harbours, Posts and Telegraphs, Defence 
and Fundamental Research. 

*'In exercising his legislative functions, the High Commissioner is to be assisted 
by a Central Council. The powers of the Central Council are to be limited to the 
transferred subjects, all other matters being left to the local legislatures. The 
present freedom of debate on all subjects is to be reserved to members of the 
local legislatures. 

“The High Commissionei is also to be assisted by special advisory boards 
on Customs and Railways, composed of officials, at least half of whom are to be 
members of the Central Council. 

“There must be an official majority in the Central Council consisting of the 
High Commissioner, (President), three officials at the central head-quaitcr, 
seven representatives of Uganda, seven representatives from each of the different 
territories to be nominated by the High Commissioner on the recommendation of 
the Governors concerned, who should consult un-official members of the Legisla¬ 
tive Councils in regard to the name of the unofficial representatives to be submitted 
to the High Commissioner”. 

Discussing the question of the control of Native Policy, Sir Samuel WiKon 
said : “Everyone was agreed that no exception was likely to be taken in any 
quarter to the views expressed in the Hilton Young Report on the general 
principles that should govern the relations between the Natives and other 
communities. On the other hand, I met no one during my tour who 
was in favour of making a central authority directly responsible for the co-oi dina¬ 
tion of policy on Native Affairs and all matters concerning the relations between 
the Natives and the Immigrants”. 

INDIANS IN EAST AFRICA 

Dealing with the position of Indians in East Africa Sir Samuel Wilson said . 
“That the Indian question is as acute in Kenya as it is to-day may be said to be 
mainly due to the resentment felt by the Indian community against the intioduc- 
tion in that colony in 1923, of a communal system of representation. As pointed 
out in the Report of the Hilton Young Commission, the Indian community do not 
claim representation in proportion to their numbers, but merely demand effective 
representation of their interests. At the same time they ask for equality of political 
status. 

“Theii main objection to a communal roll is sentimental in so far as in their 
view it conveys the implication that they are politically inferior to the European 
community, an implication that is naturally very galling to their self-respect. The 
situation was complicated by the publication of the majority repoit of the Hilton 
Young Commission which appears to have been interpreted by the Indian 
community to mean that the whole question of their position in Kenya w'ould be 
reopened and that it was only a matter of a short time before a change from the 
communal roll system would be approved. It appears to have been entirely 
overlooked that the majority report of the Hilton Young Commission took the 
view that a general agreement locally would be an essential factor in any 
scheme of settlement. 

'The situation as regards the position of Indians in Kenya has no countci- 
part in Uganda and Tanganyika, where there is no system of elective repre¬ 
sentation, and \vhere different communities have been accustomed to live 
amicably side by side to work together in the closest harmony for the common good. 

“The Indian communities ask (a) that if a Council is at any time created one 
half of the unofficial members representing each territory on the ( 'ouncil should be 
Indians, and that this should be provided for statutorily ; (b) that whether a central 
authority is created or not, the Indian communities should be given greater share 
than is the case to-day in the responsibilities of Government, and that Indians should 
be appointed to some of the higher posts in the administrative, judicial, medical 
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agricultural and scientific services ; (c) that if advisory bodies are set up in London 
to assist the Secretary of Stale for the Colonies Indian interest should be adequately 
represented ; (d) that if the post of High Commissioner for East Africa is created, 
one of his private secretaries should be an Indian belonging to one of the superior 
civil services in India ; (e) that the attention of the Committee which has been set 
up in London to consider the conditions of entry into the Colonial Office and the 
Colonial services should be drawn to the claim of Indians for equal rights with 
other British communities. 

‘‘On the other hand, I have been informed that Indians in East Africa do not 
seek a dominating position, and that what in general they desire (a) for the purpose 
of establishing their equality of status, a change in the system of communal roll ; 
(b) adequate representation of local Indian interests in the Council ; (c) a fair share 
for the Indian community of the medical, educational and other facilities provided 
by the Government ; (d) to seek an end to the prevailing atmosphere of political 
controversy and inter-racial distrust 

“When I met the representatives of the Indian community in Kenya, Mr. Sastri 
and Mr. Kunzru being present, I suggested that since theie appeared to be no 
likelihood at the present time, of reaching a local agreement on the question of a 
communal roll, it might be desirable to explore other avenues of approach which 
might eventually lead to such an agreement. My suggestion met with no response 
from the meeting, and rightly or wrongly, His Majesty’s Government, the Kenya 
Government, the Secretary of State for the Colonies and I myself came in for a 
certain amount of criticism on the ground, that no one had made any move with a 
view to bringing the European and Indian communities together. On the other 
hand, judging from the discussions which I had with some of the leading Indians 
in Kenya, 1 would not exclude the possibility of the Indian comnaunity being 
piepared to accept nomination to the Legislative Council instead of election always, 
provided that certain undertakings were given. These would be (a) that His 
Majesty’s Government should give an undertaking that the door was not closed 
to a common roll ; and (b) that the Kenya Government would miss no opportunity 
of using Its good offices to bring the European and Indian communities together. If 
these undertakings were given, 1 believe that there is a possibility that the Indian 
community of East Africa might accept nomination to the Council so that they 
could have an opportunity of proving their good faith, and showing that they were 
genuinely ready to work for the good of the Colony, while not aiming at political 
domination.*' 

Sir Samuel Wilson dealt next with the question of reconstitution of the Kenya 
Legislative Council and after dealing with the Hilton Young proposals and the 
views held locally said :— 

“Broadly, the position may be said to be (a) the European community are not 
ready to reduce their demand for incieased elected European representation on 
the Council below fifteen members, and they are strongly opposed to any addition 
to the number of Indian representatives now included in the Council, (b) many 
members of the Indian community are opposed to any change which does not 
include the abandonment of the system of communal representation, and also to any 
scheme which gives increased elective representation to the European community. 
On the other land, if my personal opinion is correct, the members of the Indian 
community, who take a moderate view, might be piepared to agree to the same 
repiesentation for the Indian community as now' on a nominated instead of an 
elected basis, but on the understanding that no revolutionary change is made in 
the constitution of the Council, such as the granting of an elected European majo¬ 
rity, that the door is not closed to the reconsideration of the question of a com¬ 
mon roll and that the Government agrees to miss no opportunity of bringing about 
a friendly understanding between the European and Indian communities. 

Sir Samuel Wilson then gave the conclusions arrived at and suggested alterna¬ 
tive schemes. He said : “I do not think that I can explain better the conclusions 
I have arrived at than by giving what appear to me three alternative schemes that 
might be possible solutions of this controversial question. Under the three schemes 
the various representations would be as follows ; Ex-oflficio officials 5 » 5 » 5 5 nomina- 
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ted officials 7, 6, 7 ; elected Euiopeans 13, 15 ; elected Arab i, r, i ; elected 
nominated Indians 5, 6, 6 ; nominated unofficials to represent general including 
Native interests 7, 7, 8 ; total 38, 38, 42. 

“1 submit that all these schemes have the following merits ; (a) they provide 
for a decrease in the abnormally large number of officials now serving on the 
Council ; (b) they provide for an increase in the number of elected Europeans but 
only a very small one, as compared with the demands made in the past ; (c) they 

so divide the Council as to make it impossible for the elected Europeans, with 
the full Council voting, to carry any measuie against the views of the (Government 
supported by Indians unless they can get seven nominated unofficial or six 
nominated unofficialb and the elected Arab to support them ; (d) the Governor is 

left complete discretion as to selecting foi nomination the besi persons (iirespective 
or tare ) to represent the general including Native inteiests. 

ROLL OF HIOH COMMISSIONER 

Sir Samuel Wilson in his linal lemarks observed ; ‘''Fhe importance from a 
purely economic point of view of centralising the contiol of the essential Serv ices 
IS great. It would howevei only exceed slightly if at all the importance of having 
a high official m East .‘\frica who could, if he had the necessary personality and 
tact, exercise even without the wide executive powers envisaged by the Hilton Young 
Commission, a co-oidinating influence of fai-reaching value over the work of the 
thiee administiations. In fart, he would be in a position to do much of the work 
recommended by the Hilton ’ir’oung Commission, and would, as ( hairman of the 
Governors’Conference, play a - cry leading part in shaping the futuie policy and 
destiny of these great territories. That this must be one of the functions of the 
High Commissioner is no doubt the reson why the Goveminent of Tanganyika 
made the proposal to me that, in order to regularise the position of the central 
authority, it would be desirable to give him full executive control over the three 
territories, even though the exercies of this control is limited by the instructions 
from the Secretary of State, to matters dbectly connected with the transferred 
subjects. 1 discussed this pioposal with the (.Governor and the Acting Governor 
when I met them at Naitobi in June when it v\'as urged that there would be 
strong objection taken in some quarters in East Afiica to any constitution which 
would peimit of full executiv^e control being given to the High ('ommissioner at 
any moment and when the Secretary of State foi the time being might choose to 
cancel the instruction restricting the use of that power to the transferred subjects. 

“1 have already mentioned that the (Governor of Uganda and the Acting 
(k)vernoi of Kenya are of opinion that the s( heme outlined in this report should 
be put into operation without undue delay, while the Governor of Tanganyika, would 
prefer to postpone any such action until it is possible to formulate Native policy 
for East Afiica. With this object in view, Sii Donald Cameron suggests, in his note, 
the setting up of a highly authoritative committee or commission in London which 
is apparently to examine witnesses and give those who are not in agreement with 
the principles advocated intherepoit of the Hilton-Young Commission an oppor¬ 
tunity of stating their views. The matter raised in this note was discussed at my 
meeting held with the Governors and the Acting (jovernor early in June. The 
hopes by the Governor of Uganda and the Acting Governor of Kenya on the same 
subject are printed as appendices. I am unable to support the view of the ("»over- 
nor of Tanganyika to the effect that the adoption of any scheme of a closer union 
(even though confined to purely economic sei vices) should be postponed pending 
further inquiry into the question of Native policy in East Afiica, and I concur with 
the view held by the Governor of Ug^inda and the Acting Governor of Kenya as to 
the desirability of putting the scheme of co-ordination proposed in this report 
into operation at an early date. 

“Lastly 1 suggest that the setting up of an authoritative body in London to 
institute yet another inquiry into the question of Native policy would not be at all 
favourably received in East Africa itself, where, as far as 1 could ascertain, many 
people ar3 tired of commissions and committees of inquiry, and hope, above all 
else, for an early termination of the discussions that have been in progress now for 
over two years. 
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The Princes* Views on the 

Indian Constitutional Reform 

Nawab of Bhopal on Indian Aspirations. 

Inaugurating^ the fifth ’session of the Bhopal Legislative Council on the 2ist 
September 1929, H. H. the Nawab {)f Bhopal said :— 

British India and Indian India both await the momentous decisions which 
will pel haps be taken dui ing the course of the next year regarding the future 
C)f our country. British India is forcing the pace towards complete self- 
government, and we of the Indian Stales have decla-ed. more than once, that 
our full sympathies are with them m their aspirations towards the attainment 
of Dominion Status within the Empire. 

The Princes will be prepared, whole-heartedly, to co-operate and to bring 
their States into line with liritish India in any honourable, fair and just settle¬ 
ment which will conduce to the welfare of our motherland and the good of the 
Empire. We fully realise our obligations to our counlty, and I have no hesitation 
in saying that we regard it to be our foremost duty to see that we are not a drag 
on her. To ensure this we, who are a ready self-goveined, must endeavour to the 
extreme limit of our capaci ty to secure, where it does not already exist in the 
States, that peace, contentment and prosperity of the people for which British 
India is struggling. But, at the same time, we must also work for tht preserva- 
li(jn of our own ideniily and integrity, and our rights and privileges, as inteinally 
independent an i s iveieign s'ates 

Again, uhatever be the differences of opinion in certain matters, between 
us and the G ivernmcnt of Injia, we must not forget that we are under a heavy 
debt of gratitude to the liiilish for all that they have dure for the good of our 
Slates, and wc must never ignore our tieaty obligations to them. After all, 
they proved to be <.ur staunchest friends at a time when the one or the other 
of us was being b.iUcietl to pieces by lUir own countrymen. 

In any m w arrangement, therefore, it will be only right if we ask for 
guaiantees to ensuic that a similar fate shall not be in store for us in the future, 
and that our rights and interests shall be fully preserved and maintained. For 
these reasons, and many others, I should like to make it clear that we shall 
not be a p.irty to any proposals which may aim at India’s going outside the 
British Empire. Within that Empire we wish to remain as honourable partners, 
and for that end we shall strive to the utmost of our capacity. 

Peace and contentment of the people result from good government. This 
is always possible in thr Stales if we only adopt well and clearly defined 
constitutions based on true Indian ideals of kingship, and strictly and honourably 
adhere to them. This is necessary, because, as far as we, the Princes, ate 
concerned, it is (miy right and fair that, whilst we claim from the people our 
rights as their Rulers, we should at the same time fully realise our obligations 
and our duties to them. 

If we assert, on the plea of religious and medieval doctrines, that it the 
Divine Will which puts a Ruler in power, and consequently the people should 
bow to it, we must also recognise that it is not the Divine Will that'such a 
Kuler should be a menace to his dynastic interests and to the interests of his 
people. A firm believer in my religion, and a loyal follower of my Prophet, 1 
believe—and 1 take my inspiration from my religion—that it is not fair to God, 
to Islam and to man, that a Ruler should lend himself to the belief that he is 
at liberty arbitrarily to sacrifice the rights and interests of hIs subjects, in 
order to satisfy his personal whims and caprices. 

63 
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Coming to the question of reforms in the States and the introduction 
therein of democratic forms of Government, I would like to point out, that, as far 
as I know, the Princes are by no means opposed to the principles of democracy. 
After all, the true aims and objects of all forms o! ^'overnment are the same, 
be they on the lines of Indian kin^jship or, the American Republic. In the 
former the final authority is vested in a Ruler, in the latter in a small group 
of politicians, but the goal of both is identical, namely, government for the 
benefit and uplift of the people. Both can serve the best interests of a country 
and be a blessing to humanity; and both are open to temptations and can 
be a menance to a people. 

Why then quarrel about forms? Why initiate methotls of administration so 
far unknown to the country? Instead, why not reform ourselves where reforms 
are needed and yet retain our indigenous system which has stood the test of 
centuries? Let nobody for a moment suspect that when we hold views against 
an immediate change to democracy, we are opposed to its principies. We do so 
because we believe that a fully democratic governm mt can only be successful 
in a country where a very large number of the people know what is best for them. 

An honest examination of our conditions, I am afraid, reveals that at the 
present stage of our moral, mental and physical develofunent, this is not the 
case with us. The fact is that the people s ignorance of modern and progressive 
ideas makes them an easy prey to bigotted conservatism, which leads to most 
deplorable communal strifes, and creates a feeding of aversion in their minds 
to the initiation of elementary, social and other reforms. Their opposition to 
their education, and their obstinacy against the adoption of modern medical, 
sanitary and scientific methods, stand in the way of their political progress. 

You cannot alter these conditions by a wave of the magic wand. You 
need centuries of persistent and honest work, and I think that u would not be 
practical politics to aspire to rule with any'success a medieval people by 
twentieth century methods. After all, one cannot lose sight of the fact that an 
ignorant and irresponsible democracy is, and can he, the greatest danger to 
a country, and, thereby, to the peace of the whole worUl. 1 am convinced 
that the success of an oriental people lies in their rem.lining oriental. I am 
afraid we have alreaily had too many western ideas forced on our eastern 
minds, and that too at the expense of our own cult lire, an 1 to the detrimen I 
of our civilisation There is no more room left for any fuither additions to 
these, at least not till we feel sure that this progress wil! not lead us to become 
completely oblivious of India’s own gieater past ; mv earnest advice to all 
true sons of the country is that they should fully consider and weigh the pros 
and cons before they think of demolishing an existing edifice. 

I offer this advice not as a Ruler, but as one who is your countryman, 
and as one who is proud to be able to call himself as belonging to you; and 
here I would like to strike a peisonal note. You all know better than anyone 
else, that I have been brought up and educated as a democrat and, as a nationa¬ 
list. I have spent the best part of my life at my Alma Mater amongst some of 
the poorest and humblest of my countrymen. 

It is not a secret that I have lived with them as one of them. I have served 
in, and worked for, this country as >in ordinary servant of the Stale, and it 
was nothing else but Divine Will which, by a sequence of unforeseen accidents, 
brought me to the position that I hold to-day ; but this cannot make me forget 
the lessons I have learnt in the past. 

I want to make no secret of it that I have very strong leanings towards 
democracy; not the western form of democracy, but democracy in the broader 
sense of the word. But it is this very democratic tendency that makes me 
feel convinced, that it is not right for anyone to force, in an autocratic fashion, 
Ideal of exotic froms of government on a people completely ignorant of their 
principles and their objectives. 

Proceeding His Highness advised the members of the legislature not to abuse 
the privilege of interpellations as that involves the Government in a tremendous 
amount of unnecessary and extra work, to educate their constituents in the 
principles of useful citizenship and to train local talent for holding offices in 
,the State. 
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Tho Nawab continued : — 

As regards your share, as Government members, in the business that Is 
transacted in this House, you know that this Council has been created with 
two main objects, namely (i) to train the people to serve the country in the right 
manner, and (2) In associate them with the administration. 

It is yet in an infant stage of development and, as such, it stands in need 
of your assistance and your support. With your knowledge of the affairs of 
the world, and with your wider experience in all branches of administration, 
I know it is easy for you to parry the arguments of the people’s representatives 
in support of their proposals, but I feel sure that the temptation to come 
triumphant out of a duel of words, or the thought of the prestige of the Govern¬ 
ment, will never be allowed toovei-ride the best and true interests of the country. 

The biggest triumph for a man is to be reasonable, and the highest prestige 
of a government can be best maintained by government itself readily acknow¬ 
ledging and correcting its own mistakes. Let me, therefore, hope that it would 
always be the spirit of the proposals under discussion, and not the letter, that 
would lead you to your decisions. 

Before I finish, I wish to make a personal appeal to my nobles and subjects, 
who live in the cities, and to all the public servants, and it is this, that you 
should all learn to love and respect my peasantry. They are the real backbone 
of the country. It is they who feed you by the sweat of their brow and, as such, 
they do not deserve to be treated as people living on a lower plane than 
ourselves. I have all along given you the leari in this matter, and, therefore, 
1 have a right to insist that you should go to them, be one of them in their 
sorrows and their pleasures, and always help them to the utmost of your capacity. 
You will lose noihing by serving them in this manner, and in their turn, they 
arc bound to love and respect you for it. Remember the lines:— 

‘‘. a bold peasantry, their country’s pride. 

When once destroyed, can never be supplied.’’ 


Maharaja of Bikaner on Round Table Conference. 

In an address to the Administrative Conference of his State on the 2ist 
October 192Q, H. H. the Maharaja of Bikaner pleaded for a calm and dispassion¬ 
ate atmosphere for the solution of the various problems confronting Indian 
statesmen which he said was not going to be so simple or easy a task as some 
might imagine. It lequired a proper grasp and full appreciation of each other’s 
stand-points and difficulties, and a reasonable amount of give and take as well 
as compromise on all sides in the cause of India as a whole, British India, not 
less than the Indian States, ha<l to make its contribution towards the goal. 

The Maharaja of Bikaner felt that there were great potentialities of benefit 
to the States and th-^ir subjects arising from the appointment of the Butler Com¬ 
mittee. Having the fullest confidence in the equitable treatment of such questions 
by the Viceroy and His Majesty’s Government he shared the views expressed by 
the Princes’ Conference in Bombay that any unsatisfactory features in regard 
to issues between the British authorities and the States as also between the 
States and British India could undoubtedly be solved by personal discussion 
with the Viceroy and by recourse to frank and friendly negotiations, rather 
than by any legal steps or by recourse to non-co-operation in which the Princes 
did not believe. His Highness appealed to British Indian leaders for a proper 
grasp of the correct constitutional position of the States and a full appreciation 
of the standpoint of the Princes. 

His Highness further emphasised that the Princes had, on various occasions 
in the past, not merely l^y words, but by deeds given actual proofs of their 
feelings towards British India and of their welcoming the attainment of Dominion 
Status. His Highness added that further proof of their sincerity and support 
to the legitimate aspirations of British India would be forthcoming in a very* 
substantial and practical manner during the next few months, subject, of 
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course, to two obviously essential conditions, (i) that equitable and satisfactory 
arrangements were arrived at between the parties concerned about the position of 
the States in the future constitution of India on terms fair and honourable alike 
to the States and British India and (2) that India remained an integral part 
of the British Commonwealth under the aegis of the beloved King-Emperor. 

^ “ In this," declared His Highness, “ the Princes have been as much 

influenced by their desire to see a strong and united India under the Crown 
and thus a source of additional strength to the British Empire, as they have 
been influenced by the feeling that they are bound to their brethren in British- 
India by ties of blood, race and religion. In the circumstances, no one in 
British India had the least justification for distiusting the Princes and the 
States or suspecting their “bond files,much less for repeating the senseless 
charge that the Princes were opposed to constitutional reforms in British India." 

“Before very long,” continued His Highness, “all the parties concerned, 
namely, the British Government, British India and the Indian States would be 
ca’led upon to contribute towards solving the various knotty problems in 
building up a stable and safe constitution for India as a whole, to enable 
British-India as well as Indian States to march hand in hand and to contribute 
towards the well-being and glory of their common motherland." There were 
strong rumours, which His Highness sincerely hoped would prove to be true, 
that, with the sympathy and support of India’s popular Viceroy, Lord Irwin, 
and the goodwill of His Majesty’s Government, a Round Table Conference would 
be convened in England in the not distant future on which it was essential 
that both British India and the Indian States should be adequately represented. 
In order to make such a conference a real success, co-operation between the 
two parts of India was essential, and must be aimed at in a fraternal spirit 
by the Indian States as well as British India. 

Proceeding, His Highness emphatically and effectively repudiated the 
malicious charges, sometimes levelled by irresponsible people against the Princes 
who were represented, as attempting to perpetuate autocracy, absolutism and 
misrul eto stem the rising tide of Nationalism in British India and the increas¬ 
ing power of public opinion in their own states and to seeme a blank cheque 
to oppress their subjects and to squander public money and to work generally 
against the best interests of their subjects and altf>gether ignore them. His 
Highness asserted, from his own intimate acquaintance with the problems of 
the States, that there was no atom of truth in these pernicious lies, and that the 
Princes and the States as a body were wholeheartedly and sincerely working 
in the best interests of the States and their subjects. 

Referring to the attacks in the Press, His Highness cited facts in regard 
to the administrative conference itself, to show how a certain section of the 
Press in British India delighted in the basest scandal-mongering and malicious 
propaganda against the States but gratefully acknowledged the sane and sober 
attitude of many responsible leaders and respettable newspapers in British 
India." “ An honest and efficient Press,” observed His Highness, “ is the Fourth 
Estate, and wholesome criticism is good for us all in more ways than one. 
One of the functions of an honest ancLhonourable Press is not only to criticise 
where criticism is really called for, but to instil fresh ideas and to help to take 
a Ruler or Government or official out of any rut into which he may have been 
driven deep through force of habit or imperviousness to light. But that can¬ 
not unfortunately be said of a certain type of local correspondents and a certain 
section of the Press which have brought the name of the public Press into the 
mire, and indeed which have strayed far away from all that was honourable, 
best and noble in the traditions of journalism and journalists." 


Maharaja of Bikaner on the Viceroy’s Announcement. 

Highness the Maharaja^of Bikaner in the course of a press interview on 
ihe 2nd November 1929 said : “ I have only a couple of hc^urs ago received a full 
^copy of His Excellency the Viceroy’s important statement, but 1 say without hesi¬ 
tation lha 4 as a patriotic Indian devoted to his motherland, as a Ruler of an Indian 
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Slate who, in common with his subjects, has a real stake in (he country, and aS 
a Ruling Prince deeply attached to His Imperial Majesty the King-Emperor by 
inalienable ties of unflinching loyalty, 1 sincerely welcome the momentous decla¬ 
ration authoritatively made by His Excellency the Viceroy to the effect that it 
was implicit in the declaration of 1^17 that the natural issue of India’s con¬ 
stitutional progress, as there contemplated, is the attainment of Dominion Status 
and that before the stage of a Joint Parliamentry Committee was reached 
His Majesty’s Government propose to invite repres entatives of different parties 
and interests in British India as well as the representatives of the Indian States 
to a Conference for the purpose of seeking the greatest possible measure of 
agreement in regard both to Ihitish Indian and All-Indian problems, so that it 
may be possible for them eventually to submit to Parliament such proposals on 
these grave issues as may command a wide measure of general assent. 

“ This statesmanlike courage, and timely action is a further proof of the 
gracious sympathy and abiding solicitude of our beloved King-Emperor for the 
Princes and the people of India on whose behalf His Majesty, as Prince of Wales, 
made such an earnest appeal for greater sympathy on his return to England 
after his first visit to India, an ] to whom as Emperor, His Majesty was further 
pleased, a few years later, to deliver at Calcutta the heartening message of faith 
and hope. 

Those who have the privilege of knowing well our popular Viceroy were 
fully assured of the genuine sympathy and noble sentiments which Lord Irwin 
entertains for both British India and the Indian States, but His Excellency's 
recent announcement must surely afford the amplest proof to everyone of his 
transparent sincerity of purpose and the conscien:ious manner in which he has 
discharged his duties during his recent mission to England as India’s ambassador. 

“ The fair, liberal and business-like manner in which the Labour Govern¬ 
ment tackled the Egyptian and the Iraq question so soon after their coming 
into power, had led me to think that His Majesty’s Government appreciates 
fully well the saying that ‘ great Empires and narrow minds go ill together,’ and 
encouraged me in the belief that the problems connected with British India 
and the Indian States would be dealt with in the same liberal and statesmanlike 
spirit and with the same breadth of vision and imagination so necessary in 
regard to questions of Imperial—indeed world-wide significance and we of India 
—^to whichever of its two great parts we belong—have indeed good reason to be 
grateful to the Viceroy as well as His Majesty’s Goveinment and the Secretary 
of Slate, Mr. Wedgwood Bcnn, for thus paving the way for the attainment of 
India of its full political freedom as an equal and honourable member of the 
British Commonwealth of nations 

“ With the report of the Simon Commission still under preparation the 
impossibility of anticipating the nature of any constitutional changes that may 
hereafter be proposed, it is not reasonable to expect more at this stage, and it is 
now for India—Indian States as well as British India—to demonstrate to the 
world at large that they are jointly and severally and unitedly capable of dealing 
successfully with and solving the problems involved in a practical and business 
like manner, coupled with reasonableness and good will and with mutual toleration 
and sympathy and a iue appreciation of each others claims and cifificulties. 

“ There must inevitably be some disappointment at the prospect of some 
delay in holding the proposed Conference in England, which it might not be found 
feasible to do before the summer of 1931. 

“ A Severe European winter is not the most favourable time for the settle¬ 
ment on amicable lines of problems of such grave import to all concerned. A few 
months are of comparatively small importance in the life time of a nation or a 
country, and it is perhaps all to the good that not only British India but also 
the Indian States should have ample time calmly and carefully to study the 
proposals of the Simon Commission before partaking in the Conference. 

“ The minds of the Indian Princes, who gathered in Delhi last week, were 
never ‘ exercised ’ as to the effect which the forthcoming announcement would 
have on the Indian States, as I have read it stated in some papers. 

“ Far from feeling any apprehensions, the Princes and the Governments of 
the Indian States will, I feel sure, welcome the proposed Round Table Conference^ 
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as it will, on the contrary, finally set at rest all the doubts and apprehensions 
entertained in the States and clarify the especial position of the States within the 
Empire. The Princes, realising full well that they are bound to their brethren 
in British India by ties of blood, race and religion have no desire to hamper 
the attainment of Dominion Status by British India or to be a drag on its cons¬ 
titutional advancement. Nothing is further from their desire than to break up 
the country intf) two discordant halves, warring against each other, in fratricidal 
feuds and they, as earnestly, look forward to the unity of India as their friends, 
the political leaders of British India. 

Any attitude of undue incompatibility on the part of the Princes would be 
both unpatriotic and unreasonable. They have in the past repeatedly emphasised 
their sympathy with the legitimate aspirations of their fellow countrymen in British 
India, and they went a step further at the Bombay Conference in June last when 
they cordially welcomed the attainment of Dominion Status by British India as an 
integral part of the Btitish Plmpire 

“ In my speech at the Administrative Conference, delivered only a month ago, 
after expressing the hope that the rumours were true about the Round Table 
Conference to be convened by the Imperial Government I went on to state hat 
the sympathy and support of the Piinces would be forthcoming in a very substan¬ 
tial manner at such a Conference. Though various important details have yet 
to be considered and agreed upon, the Princes are not unmindful of the full 
implications of Dominion Status, now happily assured to ineba. They have 
openly given expression to the belief that the ultimate solution of the Indian 
problem and the ultimate goal—whenever circumstances are favourable and the 
time is ripe for it—is federation which word has no terror for the Princes and the 
Government of Slates. 

“ Ever since 1918, the Princes have been asking for some means of loint 
deliberation on questions of common concern affecting British India as well as 
the States. Customs <'uties, excise, salt and opium, railways and means of trans- 
poit and inter-communication, including aerial navi..'aiion. posts and telegraphs, 
wireless and radio broadcasting as well as the fiscal and financial problems of 
coinage and cunency, banking and exchange—these are all questions affecting 
and demanding joint deliberation between the Governments of the country. The 
policy hitherto pursued in the absence of joint deliberation has been not only 
unjust to the interests of the States but has benefited the Government and 
the people of British India at the expense of the States. 

“ The Princes thus have for long been anxious for an equitable and satis¬ 
factory settlement as regards the future position of the States in the policy of 
India of the future. This was one of their chief objects in asking for the appoint¬ 
ment of the Indian Slates Committee ; but in the Butler report this aspect of 
the Indian States’ problems has not been dealt with and I antreipate that good — 
and not harm—will come to the States by this question being seriously dealt 
with between the Imperial Governments, the Viceroy and the Governments of 
the States by separate negotiations as well as by discussions at the Conference. 
The wisdom of having the Butler Committee appointed will now be rnore apparent. 

“ What the Princes have all aTbng contended and attached importance to 
is a just recognition of the correct position of the States and adequate guarantees 
and Safeguards for the preservation and maintenance of the Princes’ honourable 
position as ‘ perpetual allies and friends ’ and for their rights and privileges as 
such in any new policy devised for the governance of the country. They 
naturally lay special stress upon an obvious point, namely, that in any new 
arrangement under the Dominion form of Government, any adjustment of their 
future relations with British India should be settled only with their free consent, 
on terms just and honourable and satisfactory to the States as well as to 
British India. The States cannot be expected to agree to any proposals involving 
a violation of their treaties or infringement of their sovereign rights and internal 
autonomy and independence. 

“ British India and the States have existed for a great many years indis¬ 
putably side by side as two separate parts with mutual advantage, and it is 
i-mpossible to believe that they cannot so exist in the future without anyone 
desiring to encroach upon the rights of the other, wanting the States to merge 
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their separate entity. The Princes and the States will, therefore, be gratified 
to note that the scope of the Conference is to be confined only either to British 
Indian, or All-Indian problems, and that questions purely of domestic concern 
affecting the internal autonomy of the States have been wisely eliminated.” 

Asked about the attitude of the Princes in regard to the invitation issued by 
Pandit Motilal Nehru to a Roun 1 Table Conference His Highness said ;— 

“I am glad in a way that you have asked this question. Desii ous as I am 
of not touching on any controversial m. tier on this happy occasio n I should 
have preferred to say merely that a conference such as that planned by the 
All-Parties Convention has now become superfluous, though it would be as well 
to make certain points clear, I fully appreciate the importance of ev )Iving with 
the free consent of all the parties concerned a suitable constitution for India 
which would for the future guarantee and protect their several rights and 
interests ; but in my view such a Conference, if it is to be of any value, must be 
tripartite ; and it is on these grounds that the Piinces will, 1 am sure, welcome 
the Conference proposed by the Imperial Government. 

“ The Princes and the States have made it abundantly clear that they stand 
solid for the British connection, and they cannot attend a Conference held in the 
absence of the other party to our treaties. But whilst ignoring the British 
Goveinment, and not including any of their reprt^sentatives in the invitation, 
representatives of the ‘ peoples ’ of the Inrlian States appear, in accordance with 
the terms of the All Parties resolution, to have also been invited. It is difficult 
to conceive that it was not apparent to the All Parlies Convention that in the 
circumstance it vvas in any case impossible to c.xpecl the Princes to depute the 
duly constituted representatives of their Governments to sir with and to negotiate 
on an equal basis with the So-called representatives of their people as a separate 
and independent party, nor could they have possibly expected the Governments 
of the States to agree to be bound by any such decision of the so-called represen¬ 
tatives of their subject’s, whose credentials in regard to such claims it would 
at least be interesting to examine. Such demaicaiion between the duly consti¬ 
tuted Governments of the States and their peoples was, to say the least, unfor¬ 
tunate and implied a complete misconception of the relations between the Ruler 
and the ruled in our States which the majority of the “ bona fide ” loyal and 
thinking subjects of our States would themselves find unacceptable, since they have 
from time immemorial been accustomed to regard toeir rulers as their natural 
leaders and spokesmen and the hereditary defenders of their rights and interests. 

“ Here I wish to emphasise that in all their efforts in the past to secure 
the just rights of their States the Piinces and the States as a body have, as I said 
in my speech last month, whole-heartedly worked in the best interests of their 
subjects as the custodians of their rights, and that they will endeavour honour¬ 
ably and consistently to bear in mind their duties towards their people and to do 
their best for them in all future negotiations. But the tieaties of the States have 
been entered into between the British Government and the rulers as the repre¬ 
sentatives of their people, and as such the rulers and their Governments, who 
have every right to stand on their constitutional rights, will note with satis ac¬ 
tion that this correct distinction have been drawn in the Viceregal statement and 
the Prime Minister’s letter by making it clear that the invitation of His Majesty’s 
Goveinment will be extended to “ representatives of different parties and inter¬ 
ests in British India and representatives of the Indian Slates.” 

“ These remarks arc, I trust, also a sufficient reply to the question asked in 
the Press as to why, if the Princes can attend a Conference convened by His 
Majesty’s Government, they should be unable to attend the All Parties Conference. 

“ In conclusion, I beg respectfully to share in the Viceroy’s hope that the 
pronouncement may evoke response from, and enlist the concurcnce of, all sections 
of opinion in India. I earnestly pray that His Excellency’s hopes will be fulfilled 
by the determined efforts of the leaders and people throughout India, wherever 
and whoever they are, breaking through the webs of mistrust which have clogged 
the relations not only between India and Great Britain, but between British 
India.and the States. It will be the duty of every one to contribute to the success 
of the Conference by constructive and not destructive proposals. Whatever 
mistakes have been made on any side or by any individuals in the past, now with* 
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the prospects once again bright for Inclia. we ought, each and everyr)ne of us, 
to rememberr the eloquent and moving appeal made by His Royal Highness the 
Duke of Connaught in 1921, “ to bury along with the dead past the mistakes 
and misuiideistandings of the past, to forgive where you have to forgive, and to 
join h mils and to woik together to realise the hopes that arise from ti -day,” and 
thus hting about, in Ilis Excellency the Viceroy’s \vf)ir’s ‘‘the touch that 
canies with it healing and health ' by which wc may all contiibutc to the good of 
a greater India and of the Empire.” 


Maharaja Patiala on Rulers’ Claims. 

d he following is the text of the speech deiivcied by H. H. the Maharaja of 
Fatiala at the Rajendra Gymkhana Club, Patiala on the 20th November 1929 on 
the occasion of his birthday celebration Speaking on the Viceroy’s recent 
announcement the Maharaja said :— 

I Could have anticipated myself in this and done so much earlier through 
the different vehicles of communication open to me, but I prefered to wait 
in order to give deep thought to that remarkable utterance. 1 realise that whaf 
I say would probably be read as coming from one who combines in himselt 
a triple capacity as the Ruler of Patiala, the Chancellor of the Chamber of 
Princes and as a true friend of the British Government. These various capaci- 
ties are in no sense exclusive. On the contrary, they overlap and are intimately 
related with each other. In each and all of those capacities I welcome His 
Excellency’s pronouncement as timely and statesmanlike. Even as far as it 
goes—and it could not veiy well have gone further —ii announces a step, the 
essential first step, towards the ultimate solution of India’s pressing constitu¬ 
tional problem. I say it without hesitation ami without fear of contradiction 
that our mother country owes to Loid Irwin a deep del t for securing that there 
shall be a Round Tabic Conference between His Majesty’s Government in 
England and all the different Indian interests. Our sense of gratitude to him 
is infinitely deepened when we realise, as we all should duly realise, the stead¬ 
fastness of purpose, the sincerity of conviction and the persuasive advocacy 
which His Excellency must have felt called upon to demonstrate in the present 
Condition of party politics in England to enable himself to make such an 
announcement, and I would express the fervent hope that nothing further 
would occur to mar the very favourable effect which this pronouncement has 
already had in this country. 

Speaking as a patriotic Indian, I also venture to say that Lord Irwin has 
created a favourable opportunity for the eaily honourable realisation of India’s 
legitimate political aspirations through the only effective and the surest means 
of friendly negotiation. From the point of view of my ownself as a Ruler and 
of the Princes generally I feel myself warranted in affirming that by ensuring 
the association of the Princes of India with the indispensable negotiations 
promised, he has done much to put heart into a body which while remaining 
staunch to the British connection has iiot felt itself the gainer for its unflagging 
fidelity. In British India opinion on this point could not be without exception 
united. There was bound to be some variety of view, some difference of opinion. 

It is no wonder that some people should have scented danger in our associ¬ 
ation, but I think I am correctly representing the public mind when I say that 
the phrase “ neither can afford to ignore Ibe other ” embodies the mutual feelings 
of British India and the States. To those who feel justified in distrusting 
our association I would merely say that the Princes were never willing, and if 
it were possible they are less so to-day, to submit to being employed as tools 
or levers to retard the progress towards the destined goal of their brethren 
outside their own territories. 

British India is asking for Dominion Staius. I speak with due diffidence, 
but so far as I understand the matter, that phrase has now always carried 
the same rigidly defined connotation. It meant one thing before the Great 
War, it means something else to-day. Things evolve in the passage of time. 
They have to, they must be allowed to. 
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Within the orbit of the British Empire there are to-day various Dominions, each 
of which has a status of its own vis-a-vis the world ami the Empire. India will have 
to have her own constitution. The Viceroy has ensured that India’s constitutional 
problem will be solve<l in a dignified manner and, let us hope, to the satisfaction of 
all parlies concerned, and thus all untoward developments would be averted, as 
might have created insurmountable barriers between British India and Indian India 
and may have resulted in widespread and avoidable human suffering. 

I most earnestly trust that such a great opportunity will not be missed for the 
sake of mere sentinrnu, party, gain or personnl prestige. The higher interest of the 
Motlierland, I have no doubt, would be permitted to transcend all such ephemeral 
considerations. At the same time it is obvious that tlie maximum advantage can 
be derived from this unique opportunity only if we compose all our differences and 
go to the conference truly uniter] in heart and mind. 

I am sure It is a great satisfaction to my brother Princes as it is to me, to find that 
there is to be representation of the States at the Round Table Conference. 

The question arises what should be the position of the States in the constitution 
that will come into being within the next year or two and the form it may assume 
at a later date. I have tried to answer this question to myself and I find, that my 
thought is being expressed by Kipling’s well known verse, 

“Daughter am I in my mother’s house ; 

“But mistress in my own.” 

This has been the insistent claim of tlie present generation of Indian Princes. 
It must be, it will l)c, the claim of tlie States vis-a-vis any Government of India. 

If it were neecssary to make the position of myself and my brother Princes still 
clearer, I would recall the famous rcsoludon of the Imperial Conference of 1926, 
winch read :—“Tiuir position an 1 mii'iial rehtion maybe readily defined. They 
are autonomous communities within the Lritish Empire, equal in status, in no way 
subordinate one to .inoiher in any asi)ect (if their domestic or external affairs, though 
unitetl by a common allegiance to the Crown and freely associated as members of 
the British Commonwealth of Nations.” 

If you want to get an approximate notion of the attitude of the States, all you have 
to do is to m'opt tliis resoluiion in the light of the history of the British connection 
with the States wlu'rh is enshrined in their subsisting treaties. Eliminate external 
affairs, slightly qualify equality of status with due regard to factors that cannot be 
Ignored, substitu'e for the BriM'sh rornmonweilth of Nations the Federated States 
of India, and you have in a iiutsliell what is more or less in the mind of the States. 

This brings me to tlie qu's’lon of Feder.ition This device has been suggested 
as the likeliest and the best solution of the Indian problem by many thinkers and 
endorsed as such hv manv jioluic.il leaders in British India They all have, however, 
insisted tint over such a federation shoul I be superimposeci a strong Central 
Government. It should ])e obvious that if tlie States are expected to consent to 
federation, they cannot very well be left entirely outside that strong Central Govern¬ 
ment, wliatever form their inclusion might take, and whatever form may be devised 
it can only be introduced vvitli their free and willing consent. 

I feel that these observations arc neither untimely nor inappropriate. With His 
Excellency the Viceroy’s pronouncement was published the correspondence between 
tlK^ Right Hon. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, the Prime Minister and the Right Hon. 
Sir John Simon, the Chairman of the Simon Commission. 

From this correspondence it is apparent that, although the original terms of Sir 
John Simon’s Commission strictly confinetl their investigation and their recommen¬ 
dations to British India he has now enabled himself to formulate proposals which 
must directly affect the States and may radically affect their interests. 

This may turn out to be a piece of good fortune for the States from their own 
point of view It may easily be otherwise. Therefore, it needs to be said plainly 
and without flinching that it is possible that the cause of the States may go by 
default. 

Sir John and his colleagues who did not themselves investigate the problem of 
the States will only have before them to go upon, (a) the evidence of British Indian 
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witnesses on the Indian constitutional problem in which the States figure as a factor 
and are dealt with from the British Indian point of view, and (b) the report of the 
Butler Committee. 

This imposes upon us the necessity not merely of offering our observations upon 
every aspect of the Butler Committee's report, but of ventilating if vvc get time, 
for the necessary preparation, before the Round Table Conference of our views on 
the place of the States in any future constitution of India to which His Majesty's 
Government may be held to give their imprimatur. 

I trust that my quotation of Kipling's verse and my reference to the resolution 
of the Imperial Conference will indicate the mind of the States in this behalf and that 
the indication will be of some use to Sir John Simon. But even so it is necessary 
to state that the report of the Simon Commission will probably be issueil before the 
Chamber meets in February, and that the recommendations will Iiavc been formulated 
without the Princes having had an opportunity cither to discuss with the Commission 
questions bearing on their own position or the evidence that was tendererl before 
that Commission. 

Without anything that I have said it must be apparent to everybody that India 
in general and the States in particular are at the jiariing of the ways. We, the States, 
naturally desire not merely to preserve our identity but all our rights which, as our 
treaties make apparent, were retained only after great saciifices at the altar of difficult 
circumstances. In view of that fact the present j)osition requires that we should do 
all that in us lies to regain the rights that may have been lost to us through various 
circumstances, for which we weie not responsible. 

Indeed to do this is a duty w'hich we owe primarily to our subjects and also to 
our posterity, and we shall be unworthy representatives of our forebears if we llincli 
from this task. 

I do not, however, disguise from myself the fact that it is essential that we respect 
the temper of the modern age and accord our administiations to mo lern standards 
with due regard to our ancient politics, the traditions of our individu il States and the 
existing local conditions. 

If the much talked of h'ederation is to conic off bet ween tlic Indian Slates and 
British India it would be essential that each one of the Federate 1 Stales should be 
internally autonomous and that all should in due course attain a fairly uniform level 
of good administration, though not necessarily identical modes thereof So long as 
the States and British India earnestly combine in the jiiirsuii of common ends it 
would remain a question for consideration whether even to-day the Rulers of States 
have any other ends in view than have either the piesent Government of India or 
the present generation of British Indian political leaders. 


Maharaja Bikaner on London Conference 

The Maharaja of Bikaner delivered a lengthy address on the 22 nd December 
proroguing the Legislative Assembly of Bikaner, in the course of which he surveyed 
the issues arising out of the Viceregal announcement and the position of Indian States 
in relation to the future constitution of India. His Highness said : 

“You would like me to afford you this opjiortunity of associating yourselves with 
me and my Government in tendering to the Viceroy our grateful thanks for the noble 
and conscientious manner in which, as Ambassador of Greater Intlia, he had, with rare 
courage and statemanship of the highest order, fought India's battle and represented 
to His Majesty's Government the view-points of British India as well as the States 
during his recent mission to England and of expressing our deep gratification at the 
success which His Excellency’s earnest advocacy has won for him, of which the memo¬ 
rable pronouncement is one of the direct results which should disarm the doubts and 
mistrust of even those who are most sceptical or distrustful. Recent events have also 
amply demonstrated the genuine goodwill and sympathy for India of His Majesty’s 
Government and their desire to do the right thing for us all. 

“It behoves us all also to see to it that neither British India nor the States let down 
the Viceroy, after his noble efforts and services in the cause of India, as the late Mr, 
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Montagu, than whom India never had a truer friend, was unfortunately let down, after 
the Montagu-Clielmsford Reforms. 

“Time flies and although it looks as if it was only a few months ago that we wel¬ 
comed Lord Irwin to India, His Excellency will, in the natural course of events, be 
relinquishing tlic Viceroyalty in April 1931 and in the interests of the two India’s as 
well as of the Empi-re, and with a view to launching and ensuring the success of what, 
we hope, wdl be a further measure of liberal constitutional advance for both British 
India and the States, it will be the earnest hope of all the sober elements throughout 
India, that His Majesty’s Government may be successful in securing the consent of 
Lord Irwin to stay on f^or a longer time as our Viceroy.” 

Continuing, the Maharaia said : ‘d am aware that some apprehension exists in the 
States on account of the fact that the Simon Commission has had no opportunities of 
])roperly eliciting tiie views and standpoints of Indian States' Governments on the 
points involved, since ihey were not originally included in the Commission’s terms of 
reference bur, in my ojiinion, tliere is no cause for anxiety on this point. In the first 
place, I ari' sure that we can confidently anticipate that a statesman like Sir John 
Siinon and his distinguished colleagues will be the first to bear in mind the importance 
of doing justice to the legitimate claims of the States also, and of ensuring that the 
States too should receive fairplay. Secondly, it might, in some ways, be a decided 
advantage f(3r the Suites to go 10 the Conference, not unly with an open mind, but 
also unfettered by any compacis or previous commitments We may further reason¬ 
ably expect useful suggestions by the Simon Commission after they have explored the 
various avenues by which the interests of British India and Indian Stages, where they 
conflict, might be saiisfaciorily adjusted which would enable the two great constituent 
parts of India to settle down in pe,ice and harmony to work out, side by side, their 
respective destinies in a spirit of friendshq) and co-operation. The States, which 
cannot be irrevoctilily bound by any schemes and firoposals arrived at without their 
concurrence, will, we may rest assured, have the fullest opportunities of having their 
say without wliiclt the Conference would be no Conference at all. So long as the 
case of the States is just and their attitude reasonable, they have nothing to fear from 
any such matters being dealt witli by the Siinon Commission or their being discussed 
at the Conference.” 

The Maharaja dealt at considerable length with the question of internal Reforms 
in States and tlie liglus of States’ subjects. In his opinion a Prince who was a bad 
ruler was a grave menace to the State ami his subjects viewed from the culture and 
ethics of the East or of the West. Whether the Government of a country be autocra¬ 
tic, the obligation uniloubtedly rests upon a Prince and his Government to rule over 
his people wisely and well. No single Ruling Prince in India can deny this responsi¬ 
bility on him. From his personal point of view, too, and particularly in the interests 
of his dynasty, the Ruler should naturally be anxious so to govern his State as to reign 
over a loyal and contented [>cople. 

His Highness next referred to false accusations light-heartedly hurled against the 
Princes, and said that nothing could be more absurd or farther from the truth than the 
allegations appearing in the Press and on the platform in British India that the rulers 
and the Governments of States, in fighting at the present moment, for the rights of 
themselves and their subjects, were actuated by a desire to get a blank cheque for 
misrule and for oppressing their subjects. His Highness observed : “In the very 
nature of things, Princes and their Governments realise that there must arise^ occa¬ 
sions where intervention by the Crown as the Paramount Power is rendered inevit¬ 
able. All that the Princes desire is that intervention when rendered unavoidable, 
should not be arbitrary or based on inaccurate or onesided reports, and that it must 
be resorted to not only with the greatest reluctance, but after the most deliberate 
and sympathetic consideration by the Viceroy as the representative of the Crown of 
the case of the Ruler or the State concerned, and further more that such intervention 
must be resorted to for the sole purpose of the furtherance of the interests, present 
and future, of Indian States and of the general Order of Princes themselves as Lord 
Irwin himself stated in h:^ speech in the Chamber of Princes in November 1926.” 

His Highness, continuing, observed that there were assuredly other ways also of 
safeguarding rights and secuiing justice for the subjects of States in the case of a bad 
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or indifferent Ruler or government, and it was his sincere conviction that the Cham¬ 
ber of Princes was destined to play an important part in the future, even though at 
the present day its utility was circumscribed in many limitations and restrictions. 

His Highness next referred to the representation of States' subjects at the London 
Conference, The Maharaja said that an official announcement had been made on 
behalf of His Excellency the Viceroy and a reply had been given by the Secretary 
of State for India to a question in the House of Commons on the subject in which it 
was made amply clear that so far as Indian States were concerned questions which, 
it was contemplated, would be discussed at the Conference, would be confined to broad 
questions of constitutional policy in regard to which the acknowledged Rulers of Indian 
States were the only people who would speak with authority. The Viceregal pro¬ 
nouncement had also made it amply clear that questions concerning internal govern¬ 
ment of the States would not arise at the Conference, and as had also been officially 
pointed out, their discussion at such a Conference was specifically [irecluded, because 
such matters were within the purview of the Ruler of each State, subject to the 
responsibility of the Crown as the paramount power for protecting people against 
gross misgovernment. 

The proposed Conference in England would be concerned firstly with the status 
of India as a whole in the Empire, secondly, with the constitution of British India 
visa-vis His Majesty’s Government, and thirdly, with the lelations between the 
Government of India and the Governments of the Indian States. The constitutions 
of the States were necessarily outside the scope of the Conference. 'I'hat 
was a matter between the Ruler of a Stale and his subjects. lie continued : 
“In the constitutional structure of India, the two units are British India and 
the States. Each unit will be represented at the Conference, the British Indian unit 
by representatives of different interests and })aiiies in B>riiis]i India ;ind the States 
unit by representatives of the States taken as a group. Even the Briiisli Pai lianient, 
which has solemnly recognised the validity of the Brinrc d tre uies with the East 
India Company and formally enacted tluit such treaties shall be Itinding on the Crown, 
can claim no jurisdiction to examine the constitutions obcaining in the Indian Stn<es. 
and the admission of such jurisdiction at the Conferen<-e would be destuirtive oi the 
internal sovereignty of Slates which naturally they deaily chensh. Constitutionally, 
therefore, the suggestion of a tpiadrujile coiilcrcnce is inherently wrong, and 
hence the invitation only to reprcsemaiivcs of the constituted Governments 
of the Indian States. 


The Stales’ Subjects’ Conferences 

The Akkalkot State Subjects’ Conference 

In the course of his presidential addr ess to the Akkalkot State Subjects’ Confer¬ 
ence held at Akkalkot on the ist. Decciliber, Mr. N. C. Kelkar said :— 

The third Conference of the people of the Akkalkot Slate meets to-day at 
Akkalkot itself. The first two Conferences had to meet at the friendiv neighbouring 
town of Sholapur for want of permission to meet at any place within the Stale. 
The state of things was not complimentary to anybody concerned. The conference 
condemned the State authorities for denying to the people the most elementary right 
of public association. It condemned the people themselves for not having courage 
enough to assert that elementary right for themselves. And lastly, it condemned 
the British Government for not giving proper advice to the State in the matter of one 
of its fundamental duties. The spectacle of the people of an Indian State being 
unable to do, within its own territory, something which they can do openly and without 
any reproach only a few miles away in the British territory,—the spectacle, I say. 
would be funny if it were not too grave to allow merriment. 

And the funniest part in it all would be the joining link of the officer who, as the 
r^olitical Agent, quietly connives at the prohibition of a meeting or conference which. 
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as the Chief Magistrate of the neighbouring British District, he sees no harm 
being held in lbs own town. Can there be anything more indefensible than this 
puzzling duality of a nation in political ethics ? But thanks to the good sense of 
the present authorities of the Akkalkot State, the peoj)le are able to-day to hold a 
conference in their own capital. And as President of the first conference held under 
such improved conditions 1 respectfully tender my congratulations to them both. 

The people in Indian States have long been accustomed to the terrors of absolute 
despotism. No-v has come the turn of the des|)ots themselves to fear the terrors of 
democracy. But we, who are well-wibheis of both the Indian Princes and the people 
under their rule, know and believe that a time is soon coming, when 
both despots and demorracies will be shorn of tlieir weapons of offence, 
and a constitutional equilibrium between their interests will soon be established 
througlt really representative institutions, securing to the Princes the loyalty of 
their subjects and to the sul>jecls the resi3onsif:ili(y of their Rulers. 

The jXilitical freedom of tlie Indian States has been walking in the footsteps of 
the freedom of tlie poeple in British territory. An<l we hope that the problem of the 
freedom for both these will be satisfa' iorily solved as the triangular Round Table 
Conference which the Labour riovernnient proposes to hold some time next year. 
This question of the Round Table Conference has raised a number of controversies 
and side issues in British India. I do not j^ropose to deal with tliem here. I can say 
this with certninty that .at the Confenmoc there will be real rei)resentative of the 
British Indian peojde .along with Bri ish offidals who pose tis the representatives of 
the Indirin mtisses. But, on the other hand, it is unfoitunately doiiotful whether there 
will be at the Conference any real rejwcsentatives of the ])co])Ie of the Indian States. 

1 he Viceroy’s ilerl ir.aiion in tins coniiecooii uses ambiguous words, viz. “Represen¬ 
tatives of the Indian States” and an attempt is being made to put a very narrow 
construction on these words, an 1 to interpret tliem as meaning only “l-lulcrs of Indian 
States” and not non-official reiireser.taiives of the people. 

I do not wisli to ask the ungiac'ous question as to whether the Indian Princes 
at this stage of political advancement could hamper the attainment of Dominion 
Status by British India, even if tliey wcaild But don’t we all know that in the early 
stages of the {lolitical struggle the Indian Princes were avowing themselves as opposed 
to the grant of politic,il freedom in British India, lest it should have natural reactions 
and repercussions iqion Indian .States ? I know at least of one Indian Prince (I do 
not wisli to name liim) who even affected to ri>.licule the pusillanimity of the British 
Government in giving up so lightly, as he thought, the cause of the bureaucracy 
and despotism in India. He openly challenged the political agitators in British India to 
enter his territory if they dared, and pointed to a famous hill-fort in his territory as 
tlie likely place, wliere they would re^ eive the proper jail-treatment deserved by 
them for their political sins, an d where probably their bones would find an eternal 
sepulchre ! 

Some of these die-h.ird despots now find that the British Government have hope¬ 
lessly betrayed them by promising to the British Indian people, in an irrevocable 
manner, the attainment of Dominion Status, which implies full political 
freedom, whether it may come a day earlier or a day later. ihey must 
be internally cursing the British Government for spoiling their own merry 
game by what they regard as the soft-minded surrender of their allies. 
But whatever tliese Princes might think in their mind, their chance of befriending 
and actively co-operating with the British Government in their fight against Swaraj 
is gone and gone for ever. And along with it the chance also of claiming in return 
a blind connivance on the part of the British Government at their own despotism 
running riot in their own States. The unrighteous bargain is spoiled for ever. 

The Indian Princes have therefore joined (the good, the bad and the indifferent 
among them) to take up a new pose in the denouncement of the political drama in 
India. The Butler Committee, while leaving the lot of the Princes unimproved in 
other matters, gave a decision to the effect that whatever the position may be as 
arising out of treaties, engagements, pledges etc., as between the Indian Princes and 
the British Government, there was no doubt that both in juristic theory as well as 
political practice, the British Government is suzerain in India and had vested in^them 
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Ihe right to supervise and control the administration of Indian Princes not only in 
relation to foreigners but even in relation to their own subjects. 

Sir Harcourt Butler seems to have scandalised the Indian Princes by his brutal 
findings against them and it is no wonder if they try to find in the guarded, ambi¬ 
guous words of the declaration of His Excellency the Viceroy a sort of a consolation 
prize in the assurance that at the Round Table Conference only Princes and Rulers 
of Indian States would be invited to attend, and even then they may be consulted 
either Jointly with or se])aratcly from the representatives of British Indian people. 
Afjparenily a double armour lias thus been promised to the Indian Princes so that 
their notions ot self-respect and dignity should not be injured. What they dread 
most as wounding their lionour is mixing up or having to rub their shoulders with 
representatives of the common people or the proletariat. They may indeed have 
in course of time, reconciled themselves to sit on a level with the foremost political 
leaders in Ihitish India ; for they could not survive the derisive laughter of the world 
if they affected any longer to regard it beneath them to have anything to flo with 
Ranades, Tilaks, Gokhales, Gandhis, Nehrus, etc. But they do affect that the limit 
would be reached if the British (iovernrnent put them on the same level as repre¬ 
sentatives of their own subjects at any Round Table Conference or in any oiher 
scheme of consultation. .'\nd in doing so words are being used, again, which might 
give the appearance that the Indian Princes have not accepted the findings of the 
Butler Committee, and intend still to carry on the fight for their independence. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner, we find, welcomes the idea of a federated 
India with Dominion Status for the British Indian peojile. He secs wisdom in the 
[iroposed Round Table Conference, for the Princes have one more chance of getting 
the Biulei Committee’s findings modified and just recognition being secured for 
what they regard as “the correct position of the Indian States,” and also getting 
guaiantees and safeguards for its preservation and maintenance. His ide:i of this 
position of the Indian Princes the Maharaja puts in a number of alternative words, 
such as, “Internal Autonomy” “Sovereign Rights” Indc[)enden('e’' etc. Taking 
thi-, view of the position of tlie Princes, the Maharaja naturally expresserl appreciation 
of the tactful policy of the British Government of eliminating from tlie Round Table 
Conference representatives of the Indian States’ people Die Maharaja incidentally 
justified the boycott put by the Princes upon the “.Ml-Parties Conference” to which 
they were invited, and the chief ground of justification seems to be that, whereas on 
the one hand the British Government were not represented at tlial Conference, the 
people of Indian States were. Knowing the mentality of the Indian Princes as we do, 
no one could have expected them to attend the All-Parties Conference when the 
British Government were not present there ! But we strongly resent the second 
group of justification that the Princes could not attend a Round Table 
Conference where the representatives of their people were present. In fact, that is, 
therefore, now the crux of the whole position with regard to the Indian States. Are 
the Princes to be allowed to affect a sense of pollution by the touch of even the 
accredited representatives of their peofile ? 

The Maharaja puts forward a number of })leas in this connection. He says that 
the Indian Prince is the natural leader of his subjects, and he challenges the 
credentials of the representatives of ^his subjects. He goes the length of 
saying that subjects of Indian States, being naturally very loyal, are averse to the 
new-fangled methods of representative and democratic institutions ! The Prince, 
we are asked to believe, alone knows what is good for his subjects, and that the 
subjects confidently put trust in his integrity and his infallibility. And the argument 
is, of course, the so called pledges of the British Government to treat the Indian 
Princes as their “independent friends and allies.’* But may I respectfully point out 
that all this reasoning is now quite out of date ? The hackneyed lullaby of Divine 
Right of Kings can no more send the disturbed democracies in Indian States to sleep, 
Indian States’ subjects have now taken a vow not to take rest themselves nor give 
rest to their Rulers until the later carry out in their States some scheme of agreed 
representative institutions through which the peoples’ voice will be heard and 
grievances redressed. 

It would be quite pertinent to ask one pointed question to His Highness the 
Maharaja of Bikaner and other Princes of his persuasion. If the Indian Prince 
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can be accepted for all and any purpose as the sole and exclusive representative 
of his subjects, then why should not be the Secretary of State for In^lia be similarly 
accepted as the representative of the British Indian subjects ? For in that officer 
are vested all the powers and authority and financial assets of British India, and he 
is the only person who is at least as much responsible to tl^e Parliament for the good 
administration of India, as the Indian Princes are to their God or their suzerain, if 
they acknowledge any Gotl or suzerain over them In fact the British Government 
relies on this very theory of representation at the League of Na tions and other 
Conferences held thereunder. But peojile in British India have never accepted tins 
theory without demur, anci they exi)ect the time soon to come when those who may 
go to represent India at the League and these Conferences, may have more real and 
popular credentials than at ])resent. 

Further, the procedure which will probably be followed in constituting the personnel 
of the Round Table Conference shows that the British Government recognise the 
inevitable duality of representative character iii this matter ; for no secret is made 
of the fact that representatives of the people as such as distinguished from the 
representatives of the Government, will be inviteo to attend tlie Conference for 
common consultation. And if in relation to the British Government there can be 
tliis distinction between official and non-cfficial i.cprescntai/vc s, then why cannot a 
similar distinction be valid and be observed as between official and popular represen¬ 
tatives of the Indian States who ;mcnd the Conference ? After all. even as re[)resen- 
tatives of the Indian States’ subjects, only jirominent or distinguished individuals 
would naturally be invited tc, fill the two or three places that could be reserved 
for them as there would be a natural limit to the number of delegates attending the 
Conference. And even these lew representatives may be selected from the people, 
who are well known for tlieir interest in the affairs of the Indian States and yet may 
not dirretly be the subjects of any of the Indian Princes. There would thus be no 
injury to the pride and dignity of any of the i’rinces who would attend the Conference. 


The Wadhwan State People^s Conference 

Mr. Manilal Kothari in the course of his presidential address at the Wadhwan State 
People’s Conference on the 14th December said that the “unrestricted autocracy” 
prevailing at present in tl e Indi in States w.as an anomaly and an anachronism. A 
claim had been advanced on behalf of the Indian States that they were self-governing. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. Continuing, he said ; We demand that all 
this should be changed. In the States of the future, there will be room only for such 
Princes as are ready to devote themselves to public welfare. 

Continuing, the President said that it was a pity that their represenratives had 
been excluded from the proposed Round-Table Conference with the result that 
in justi..e had been done to more than a fifth of the people of India who lived in the 
States and who did noi concede the Rulers’ claim to re])resent their interests 

Referring to the Wadhwan State, the President said that the system prevalent was 
a pure autocracy and there was not a single representative institution in the State. The 
members of the Wadhwan Municipality were all nominated by the State. There 
were no village panchayats. Patels too were appointed by the State. It was high 
time the State gave the public a voice in the administration. 

The cultivators were very badly off and sunk in debt and therefore the 25 per cent, 
enhmeement in revenue which was imposed a few years ago should be withdrawn. 
Revision settlements should take place only after a period of say 30 years and not 
irregularly as now. 

The real field of work lay within the States and their workers therefore should 
post themselves in the villages wherever they were allowed to do so, and work for 
khadi, boycott of foreign cloth, elevation of the depressed classes, prohibition and 
village reconstruction. Reform should come from within, and not by inviting the aid 
of the British Government. ^ 
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The Hyderabad State Subjects’ Conference 

The \lyderabad State Suhjeclb’ Politiral Conference ivas held in the Jinnali 
Hall, Bombay, on the i8th. December, Mr. Jamuadas Mciita prcsilin^r, 
Mr. Mehta in an extempore spcecli said (hat he w.is not a 

Hyderabad subject, he was a subject of .Vawaiiagar. The rondiiions in nil hnlinn 
St.Mcs remained the same. All of them were subject to persona! rule where tlie life 
and liberty of the subjects were absolutely at the Ruler’s dis. re'ion. I.aw and Justice 
were not allowed to take their own couisc but were often tampared with by the 
Princes. The latter’s powers for sharing st.ite revenue lor p(TS()nal expeivlittire was 
unlimited in spite of the Princes’Cliambcr’s resoluiin i, sta!in^»- that only a certain 
percentage of the state revenues must lie taken bv the Princes lor personal expen li- 
lure. As regards representation in the Round Talile Conference, Mr. Jamnadas 
Mehta said that the Congress had not yet committed itself to any course. If at all 
the offer was accepted, the premier political organisation, wliose main ob)Cct was to 
look to ])ublic interests wlicther that of Hritisn India or Indian India, would watch 
the States’ subjects’ interests lOo. Tlie House need not entertain any doubts al)out it 

Mr. K. M. Munshi and Mr. L. R. Tairsee, President Indian Merchants’ Cliambcr. 
also spoke. 

The following resolutions were passed by the Conference ;— 

“This Conference is of opinion tlrat if the Indian Naaonal Congress decides to 
participate in the Round Table Conference foreshadowed in the declaration of II. K. 
the Viceroy dated the isf November last, timely steps should be taken to include an 
adequate number of represent.itives of the Indian States’ iieojde in the Congress 
Delegation. 

Subject to Clause No i.—“This Conference welcomes tlie inclusK’ui of the relations 
between the Hritish Government and the Indian States among the fpiestions to he 
discussed at the proposed Round Table Conference in Lon ion, Irul emirhaiically 
protests against the exclusion of the representatives of States from this conference on 
the ground that Princes alone have the tiglit to comlurt diplomatic: relations on 
behalf of the States. This Conference is firmly of opinion tliai no constitutional impio- 
priety is involved in inviting the .States’ peoi)le to the ("onferenre, and indeed that 
their participation is as necessary as that of British India for enabling the Conference 
to find a solution acceptable to all parties concerned. 

“This Conference uigcs upon H. E. the Viceroy the fact tliat the times has arrived 
for taking some sort of guarantee from the Indian ITiaces for good government wliich 
is one of the specific stipulations in their treaties and u[)on wlndi tlie British Govern¬ 
ment has guaranteed protection to tliem. This conference further urges that these 
questions which affect the very lives of the In lian States’ subjects c.innot be shelved 
by the paramount power with due regard to the tie.ities. Presence of tlie represen¬ 
tatives of the Indian States’ subjects at the Round-Table Conference is absolutely 
necessary even from this point of view. 

“This Conference desires to draw the attention of the public in all the 
Indian States and in British Iiulia to the I'irman of H. E. H’s Government 
regarding public meetings as a true picture of the civic rights and liberties 
which the people normally enjoy in Hyderaliad State. The Firman requires 
prior consent to be taken of the Government for every public meeting 
likely to be interpreted as of a political nature, irrespective of what jiGlitical opinions 
are expressed thereat or in however orderly a manner it may be conducted. The 
Conference urges that the utter absence of freedom of speech it implies should be 
regarded as a mark which entitles the people to invoke the intervention of the Imperial 
factor. 

“This Conference deprecates the recent increase in the Postal rates in Hyderabad 
Dominion sanctioned by balances in the public treasury and the Nizam’s private 
treasury. 

“This Conference urges upon the people of Hyderabad and other Stales the 
desirability at this supreme juncture of sending a representative and influential 
deputation to England to counteract to some extent the pernicious propaganda 
carried on there and to educate and elighten the British public on all the rights of the 
people who are completely ignored in th e discussi ons now taking place. 
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^commendation, of the Mont-Ford Report, refolutions p^d by the Calcutta 
ConTrM* “d All-India State.’ People’. Conference and the publ.c opinion. 

(ii) This Conference also requests the British Government to adviM H. E. 
H. the Niiam and other Rulers of Indian States to establish Responsible form of 
Government in their States., 


The Punjab States' People’s Conference. 

The Punjab States* People’s Conference opened at Lahore on the 27th Decem¬ 
ber, Mr. P. L. Chudgar, President, in the course of his address, said, that with 
the exception of Mysore, Travancore and Cochin, all States were under the abso¬ 
lute despotism of the Princes and of the Agents of the Political Department of the 
Government of India. While the Princes found plenty of money foy self-indulgence 
of all sorts for building palaces after palaces reminiscent of the scenes in the 
Arabian Nights, for frequent European travels, for races, shikar parties and lavish 
enteitainments to Viceregal visitors, for dog-shows, for fleets of most expensive 
motor cars, for gambling, for speculation, and what not, every department of public 
utility was starved, and elementary needs like education, sanitation and medical 
relief were denied to the people. He said that in the Punjab States, even the 
honour of the wives and daughters of the people was not safe. 

In answer to Questions as to why this state of affairs was allowed to continue, 
the President said tnat it was mainly due to the everchanging policy of the British 
Government which was dictated neither in the interests of the Princes nor the 
people, but in imperialistic interests aiming at the weakening and dependence of 
both the Princes and the people. ’These actions of the Princes were possible simply 
because the British Government protected the Princes. Else, the States’ people 
would put an end to this most scandalous state of affairs at once. He warned the 
Princes not to continue their present policy as even the Labour Government, which 
had a socialist wing, were opposed to their own landed aristocracy, whom they 
would soon wipe out. 

The President continued : The Butler Committee's recommendations aimed at 
the continuance of the paramountcy of Indian States and said.that if any decision 
prejudicial to ^the States’ people were reached at the Round Table Conference 
without giving the States’ people any chance of expressing their views the States’ 
people would not be bound by them and would do everything in their power to 
use them. The remedy for the present state of affairs was that the States* people 
should have a complete responsible Government at once in internal administra¬ 
tion. If their.demands were not satisfied within a reasonable time they must take 
up the matter in their own hands, and adopt all means to secure their goal. 
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